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THE DEFENSE MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met in room 1324, New House Office Building at 
10 a. m., Hon. Ken Regan, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Reean. The committee will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The Defense Production Act of 1950, which was enacted into law 
approximately 7 months ago, provides broad authority “for the en- 
couragement of exploration, development, and mining of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals” from domestic sources by various 
means, including loans, purchases or commitments to purchase, above- 
market prices to marginal producers, and participation in the cost 
of exploration projects. 

Since the signing of the Defense Production Act on September 8, 
1950, much appears to have been accomplished toward increasing our 
Armed Forces and providing for the expansion of billions of dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing facilities for the production of war matériel. 
On the other hand, very little appears to have been accomplished 
under the act toward obtaining production from thousands of idle 
mines and mineral deposits in the United States. 

Serious shortages of many critical and strategic minerals and met- 
als have developed in the past 8 months. These short: ages, Which can 
be expected to become more drastic over the next few years, have 
resulted in a steadily growing list of orders and regulations restrict- 
ing and controlling the use of minerals and metals in short supply. 
Practically every segment of industry and the economy of the United 
States isyexperiencing the unfortunate dislocations and inflation re- 
sulting from the shortages of minerals and metals. 

Given adequate incentives, thousands of small and marginal mines 
and deposits throughout the United States could be plac ced in pro- 
duction. An all-out program with this objective would materially 
— if not completely eliminate the shortages of a number of min- 

‘rals and metals. 

It is the object of these hearings to determine, among other things— 

(a) The authority and responsibilities of each administrative unit 
of the Government having any jurisdiction over various phases of 
the defense minerals production program; 

(6) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each unit 
of the Government in reference to such programs; 
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(¢) What has has been accomplished and is being done or pro- 
posed under the Defense Production Act of 1950 to encourage the 
exploration, development, and mining of critical and strat@gic min- 
erals and metals from domestic sources; and 

(d) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary programs. 

It is hoped that these hearings will prove constructive and clearly 
reveal what may be anticipated by the mining industry and other seg- 
ments of our economy in reference to overcoming the present and fu- 
ture shortages of minerals and metals. 

We have through the chairman of the full committee notified the 
various administrative offices of the Government to either file state- 5 
ments or be heard as witnesses. We have a long list of witnesses whose ; 
names have been supplied to the various members of the committee, 
as well as the questions that were propounded or asked of the various 
governmental units, and Mr. Engle is recognized for a statement that 
he would like to make in opening the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Eneue. Mr. Chairman, since these hearings by the Subcommit- 
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tee on Mines and Mining are being held at my request, I think it ; 
proper to make some statement as to my objectives in asking for the i 
hearings. : 

First, I hope this committee can find out whether the defense min- : 
erals production program is as complete and dismal a flop as it is 2 
believed to be in the Far West. baad over the last few : 


months my office has been deluged with letters complaining about the 
failure of the Defense Minerals Administration to announce or put 
in execution any program to encourage production of domestic min- 
erals and metals. And more recently on my trip west I have talked 
with mining people who vigorously confirmed those complaints. 

Second, I hope this subcommittee can determine whether or not the 
defense minerals production program is in the hands of people who 
are fundamentally opposed to the basic purpose and objectives of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 as it relates to the encouragement of 
the exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals. As a notable illustration of why that question 
is raised, I call attention to the recent testimony of Mr. Fred Searls, 
Jr., Assistant to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
(and the mining adviser to Mr. Charles Wilson), before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. This testimony indicates that 
Mr. Searls now opposes and has always opposed any assistance what- 
ever in encouraging the exploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and metals. In fact, he has stated that 
he is convinced that the “best thing the National Goverment. could do 
to help the mining industry in this country is to leave it alone.” If 
that is true, it would appear that Mr. Searls should resign or be dis- 
missed, as he obviously is not the man to advise the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director, who is charged with carrying out the mandate of Con- 
gress set forth in the Defense Production Act. 

Third, the committee I hope will investigate the organization and 
procedures now set up in the Government to carry out the defense 
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minerals production program for the — of determining whether 
or not a domestic mining program can be put into operation under 
such organization and procedures, even by people willing to do so. 
I am informed that the organizational set-up is so complex and the 
procedures so balled up in red tape that it is practically impossible to 
get a policy decision or a simple production contract put into execu- 
tion. It may be after its investigation the committee will see fit to 
recommend that the defense minerals program be removed from the 
Department of Interior and put in a single agency directly respon- 
sible to the Defense Mobilization Director, with the Bureau of Mines 
and the USGS as service agencies but no longer charged with the 
direct responsibility of carrying out the program. 

Fourth, I am in hopes the committee will make some inquiry as to 
the personnel now handling this program for the purpose of ferreting 
out the inefficient and thosé serving a selfish interest, and recommend 
their dismissal. 

The defense minerals production program is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the Defense Production Act of 1950. There is no short- 
age more critical or dangerous to the country than the lack of sufti- 
cient minerals and metals to keep the defense industries, on which ovr 
armed services depend, in operation. Congress made it clear in bot 4 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 and in the excess profits tax law 
that it intended the executive branch of the Government to order full 
speed ahead on the production of domestic minerals and metals. 
That has not been done, and this committee should take the steps 
necessary to see that it is done. 


Mr. Reean. Mr. D’Ewart. 
Report on SuscomMitrrer HearmNG at Puornrx, Ariz. 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Perhaps I am the only one here who attended the 
mining hearing in Phoenix last week, and I should like to make a brief 
report on that hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

It was called at the suggestion of Mr. Murdock, and was attended 
by Mr. Baring, Mr. Patton, and myself. 

The Government was represented by a man from the Defense 
Minerals Administration, one from the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and others from the Bureau of Mines. 

The meeting was exceedingly well attended by local people. In 
fact, we had to adjourn the meeting from the original meeting place 
in the Federal Building to a larger room in one of the hotels and 
some 200 people, local residents, signed cards as attending the meet- 
ing and a great many of them made statements at the meeting. 

The statements were, in general, quite critical of what had been 
done to encourage the development of our mineral resources in the 
West. either under Public Law 520 or under the $10,000,000 that had 
been made available under the Defense Minerals Administration. 

In fact, as far as IT remember, no Joan had been made available to 
any miner in that area up to date. They are willing to go ahead and 
develop the properties in the area which will make available strategic 
minerals; in fact, they were anxious to do it. 

We had a case of one mine that had been turned down for a loan 
while they were actually in operation and in profitable operation. 
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The group that attended the meeting were exceedingly critical. I 
think it is wise that we proceed with this heari ing and try to develop 
a way in which we can make available, either under Public Law 520 


or some other law, funds to help these small miners get into operation. 


I think the meeting was well worth while and I believe when the 
minutes are available they should be added to this hearing and made 
available to all the members of the committee. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you very much, Mr. D’Ewart. 

I would like to welcome Mr. Bennett of Michigan as an interested 
er ipant in the hearings. I would like the record to show that Mr. 

ennett of Michigan is present. 

The first section of the hearing will be covered by representatives 
from the Defense Minerals Administration. Dr. James Boyd, the 
Administrator, will be heard first. 

Dr. Boyd. 

You have prepared a complete statement, I believe, Doctor, which 
has been furnished to the committee, and you are going to summarize 
your statement, as I understand it. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The full document is 
here and covers the answers to the questions that Mr. Murdock sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior in some detail. 

I propose, with your permission, to try to summarize that and 
answer directly some of the questions spec ‘ifically raised in the letter. 
I will appreciate the opportunity of doing so this morning. 

Mr. Recan. You might state your name and position to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES BOYD, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Dr. Boyp. My name is James Boyd, and I am Administrator of the 
Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Rrean. Excuse me a moment to welcome Mr. Martin. Come 
right in, Mr. Martin. 

Pardon me, Dr. Boyd. Proceed. 

Dr. Boyp. This committee has expressed its interest in four main 
points regarding the activities of the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, namely: 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the explora- 
tion, development, and production of strategic and critical minerals 
and metals from domestic sources; 

(5) The reasons for the seeming delays in executing the necessary 
programs; 

(c) The authority and responsibilities of each unit of the Govern- 
ment having any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense min- 
erals production program; and 

(7d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by wah such 
anit in reference to such program. 

Since the answers to these questions involve virtually the whole 
gamut of the Government’s activities under the Defense Production 
Act in one way or another, I shall not attempt to read the details here. 
I have previously submitted those details to the committee: you have 
copies before you and may wish to have them inserted in the record. 
With your permission I should like to summarize them for you. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Since minerals provide the lifeblood of our industrial economy and 
defense effort, any action that Defense Minerals Administration pro- 
poses impinges in one way or another on the policies and decisions of 
virtually every other defense activity, including economic stabiliza- 
tion, military production, essential civilian production, budget man- 
agement, transportation, manpower, and, to some degree, even 
agriculture, petroleum, solid fuels, and electric power. Hence the 
accomplishments of Defense Minerals Administration in this initial 
period of preparation cannot be measured solely in the number of 
loans, contracts, or other forms of direct assistance that have been 
recommended. The development of organization, the accumulation 
of competent staff, and the adoption of simplified procedures have had 
to come first. Then have come the formulating programs and the 
clarification and integration of policies with the other major defense 
agencies so that mineral production and expansion can proceed on a 
basis which will assure the Nation of its essential requirements. 

Since Congressman Engle’s able speech in Denver before the Colo- 
rado Mining Association, we have materially reduced the number of 
steps needed to process individual actions. We have welded the exist- 
ing Government mineral agencies, the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines, into a working team with the Defense Minerals 
Administration. We have set into motion the large field forces of 
both agencies so that they are preparing many individual cases by 
field examination for action when programing is sufficiently well ad- 
vanced to permit it. 

Although the matter of programing, 
military and essential civilian requirements and balancing them 
against anticipated normal production and imports of all strategic 
and critical metals and minerals, is still to be completed, Defense 
Metals Administration has proceeded without delay to encourage the 
output of those commodities in obvious short supply. We have proc- 
essed to date no less than 21 major procurement contracts, of which 
15 have been recommended to DPA for certification to the GSA, and 
the remaining 6 will be forwarded shortly. These contracts call for 
increased production of the following metals: 


or determining the national 


Aluminum......_._tons..._ 1, 859, 000 | Cobalt_______--~- pounds... —_- 9, 500, 000 
eae ee OL. ee * ere 500, 000 
SER ees oe ee 22, 000 | Manganese__-___ units... 4, 150, 000 
es | ee 18, 000 | Tungsten_____ et | tee 606, 000 


Molybdenum___._pounds__ 115, 204, 000 

In addition to the above, the Defense Minerals Administration has 
recommended, as of March 31, for approval, 61 certificates for .ac- 
celerated tax amortization totaling $494,031,524. All of this has en- 
tailed numerous hours of negotiation with individuals and groups of 
individuals from the public and with Members of Congress. I my- 
self have attended 11 congressional committee hearings since Janu- 
ary 1 alone, all of which have involved hours of preparation by me 
and the staff for each hearing. 

Through all of this we have not been idle in the preparation of 
programs of a broader nature which can be handled in a more blanket 
fashion to expand production and to facilitate the participation of 


the smaller units of the industry. 
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The tungsten program is an example of this, for we hope that under 
such programs as this the smaller units of industry can be encouraged 
to operate without detailed governmental supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may insert in the prepared statement at this 
point—I find it is not in the record that I presented to you—the com- 
mittee would be interested in the form of the tungsten program. 

(The proposed tungsten program is as follows:) 


Domestic TUNGSTEN ProGRAM (PROPOSED) 
FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE PLAN 


1. Program.—Commitment to purchase all domestically produced tungsten con- 
centrates offered to the Government which meet certain specifications, at a 
minimum base price, during the calendar years 1952 to 1956, inelusive, under 
the provisions of section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

2. Guarantee by the Government.—The Government shall purchase, during the 
5-year period mentioned in the next preceding paragraph, all domestically pro- 
duced tungsten concentrates offered which meet specifications, at a minimum 
base price of $63 per short ton unit, dry weight, of contained tungsten trioxide 
(WO;) f. o. b. public carriers conveyance, less penalties imposed. 

3. Specifications.—Tungsten concentrates offered to the Government shall meet 
the following specifications : Z 

(a) Percentage of tungsten trioxide (WO,) required with respect to each of 
the following: 




















| Scheelite 
srite ita , +} and/or 
| Ferberite Hubernite | Wolframite synthetic 
| | scheelite 
| | 
m eee eee pieeese |-—--—-—} -----—|—_ 
| Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Standard 60 | 60 65 60 
ETI EE CA ES TSE E 55 | 55 60 55 





(b) Maximum percentages of the following elements without penalty. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Scheelite 








| 
ate. Ree Wolf- | and/or 
Ferberite | Hubernite ramite | synthetic 
| Scheelite 
Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
es Gee hod Fn ee Sen tlne dik 0.20 | 0. 25 1. 50 | 0.10 
OE ON ESE SOR .10 | .10 | . 05 . 05 
Arsenic (As) maximum. ._- acer A et 15 | 10 | 25 | .10 
Antimony (Sb) maximum... .............-..---....- | 10 | .10 -10 | .10 
Se Cite) UII bcs vn cced cncccecccccpocse 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 25 
Molybdenum (Mo) maximum..__........-_._..--___-- . 50 | 50 | 40 . 40 
oe | »s. ere 07 .05 | 05 .05 
Sulfur (S) maximum __.- fan a ee ie ee lp le, . 50 | 50 | . 50 . 50 
Manganese (Mn) maximum.._-_..............-.------- 1.00 | () (‘) | 1.00 
deg eee eee dedeimactete . 20 . 20 | . 20 | .10 
Zine (Zn) maximum... --.---.....- sister aigadaegils wasuteaioade omy 10 | 10 | 10 | .10 
| | 





1 Not specified. 


4. Penalties—The minimum base price shall be subject to adjustment under 
the following situations. 

(a) For each short ton unit of delivered tungsten trioxide (WO;) the sum of 
20 cents shall be deducted from the base price for each 1 percent of tungsten 
trioxide (WO;) below the standard requirements set forth in paragraph 8. 

(b) For each short ton unit of delivered tungsten trioxide (WO;) a deduction 


. 
> 
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of 25 cents for each of the following increments in excess of the maximum allow- 
ances (par. 3), as to each of the following elements : 


Percent Percent 
rt Ne ee Ry WU A i a scat, Ce 
Phosphorus (P) ~-------------~- A 4 G8. Ya 2 ee .10 
gg fs RE ee eee .10 Antimony (Sb)__-------------- .10 
Bisswath: (1). 5 ck .50 Manganese (Mn)__-_---_--_____ 1.00 
Molybdenum (Mo) -----------~-- yk a eee eae .10 


5. Sales to the Government—The Government's offer to purchase tungsten 
concentrates May be accepted by notice in the form of letter or telegram to the 
General Services Administration, Emergency Procurement Section, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., of the seller’s intention to sell to the Government. The notice shall 
include the following information: 

(a) Character of tungsten concentrates offered (scheelite, synthetic scheelite, 
ferberite, hubernite, wolframite) . 

(b) Amount of tungsten concentrates offered. 

(c) Location of tungsten concentrates. 

(d) Origin of tungsten concentrates. 

(e) Name and address of person making offer and whether acting as owner 
or as agent. 

(f) An analysis of the tungsten concentrates offered, certified by a reputable 
analytical laboratory. 

6. Purchase orders—Upon determination that the laboratory analysis and 
information furnished by the seller appears to meet the requirements of this pro- 
gram, a purchase order shall be placed with the seller, together with instructions 
as to packaging and delivery. 

7. Acceptance of deliveries—Acceptance of the laboratory analysis and issu- 
ance of the purchase order shall constitute an obligation on the Government only 
to the extent that each delivery conforms to specifications and requirements of 
this program. Deliveries which do not conform to specifications and require- 
ments will not be accepted by the Government and shipments thereof shall be 
at the seller’s expense and responsibility. 

8. Deliveries.—(a) Tungsten concentrates in quantities of less than 1 short 
ton shail not be accepted. 

(b) Deliveries shall be f. 0. b. public carriers conveyance. In the event the 
shipment is less than the minimum weight required to obtain the lowest trans- 
portation rate, the difference between the lowest transportation rate and the 
rate paid by the Government shall be a charge against the seller and such 
charge shall constitute a proper adjustment in the minimum base price. 

9. Special conditions.—The Government may by negotiations establish a 
higher price for guaranteed deliveries of tungsten concentrates in substantially 
large lots, or for deliveries under special circumstances and conditions. 

10. Definitions.—(a) “Tungsten concentrates,” defined as tungsten concen- 
trates produced in the United States, its Territories and possessions. 

(b) “Ferberite’ defined as containing tungsten primarily as FeWO, with not 
more than 20 percent of the tungsten as MnWQ,. 

(c) “Hubernite” defined as containing tungsten primarily as MnWO, with 
not more than 20 percent of the tungsten as FeWQ,. 

(d) “Wolframite” defined as containing tungsten as both FeWO, and MnWQ, 
in any proportions from 80 percent FeWO, and 20 percent FeWO, and 80 percent 
Mawoa,. 

(e) “Scheelite’ defined as containing, in nature, tungsten as CaWO,. 

(f) “Synthetic Scheelite” defined as chemically precipitated scheelite produced 
from any natural type of ore, and shall be chemically precipitated scheelite 
produced from any original type of ore, further processed so that not over 10 
percent of any lot shall pass a 35-mesh Tyler Standard Screen. 

11. Limitations —The Government's commitments and guaranty under this 
program shall cease and terminate as of December 31, 1956, and no person 
shall be reimbursed or entitled to reimbursement for tungsten concentrates not 
covered by a Government purchase order issued not later than December 31, 1956. 

The Government shall not be liable or assume any responsibility to any person 
participating in this program except and to the extent of the Government's 
commitments covered by purchase orders issued prior to the aforesaid date, 
and no person shall have recourse against the Government for the development 
or production of tungsten commenced during the guaranty period which was not 
offered and accepted by the Government prior to December 31, 1956. 
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Dr. Boyp. The Price Administration has now announced or is about 
to announce a ceiling price for tungsten which should be sufficiently 
high to encourage Sodan of virtually all of the tungsten mines of 
fairly good grade—not the very lowest grade mine. The Defense 
Administration on our recommendation has certified to the General 
Services Administration a plan for supporting the price of tungsten 
at $63 for a period of 5 years. In other words, the Government will 
announce that for a period of 5 years any tungsten that may be offered 
at the market, that cannot be sold above $63, will be bought by the 
Government. 

Mr. Recan. What is it selling for now / 

Dr. Boyp. The price is quite varied. The ceiling price was estab- 
lished in the general freeze in January. Some of it was selling at 
around $20 or more and others up around $70, so there is a number 
of different prices. This will settle the price for the time being at 
least at $65. That will give anybody who wants to produce tungsten 
an assurance of a market for that period of time. 

We think that that is a general program that will save a lot of 
individual negotiation and we are working on other programs that 
will cover the smaller mining areas in the same way. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Will you give the ceiling price again ? 

Dr. Born. The ceiling price is to be $65 and the floor price $63. 

Mr. Regan. Over a period of 5 years. 

Dr. Bory. There will be a little leeway for action of the industry. 


The exporation program, recently announced and now before the: 


Bureau of the Budget for final clearance, should encourage explora- 
tion on smaller properties. The simplification of this program re- 
quired major effort, but in the meantime many cases have been screened 
in readiness for final negotiations as soon as the contract forms are 
available. 

We have ordered the contract forms from the printers and they 
should be distributed the latter part of this week or the early part 
of next week. 

In the meantime, we have organized and maintained a staff to assure 
the continuation of existing mines by assisting them to obtain ma- 
chinery supplies and equipment. Inasmuch as general control orders 
have not yet been put into effect, this has had to be done on a case by 
case basis and our staff has handled virtually thousands of indi- 
vidual expediting actions. 

Manpower for the mining industry has also been a problem with 
which the Defense Minerals Administration has had to cope. Military 
manpower requirements began to tap the personnel of the industry 
almost immediately after the opening of the Korean conflict. De- 
fense Minerals Administration entered the manpower discussions at 
their very beginning early last fall, and in presenting the case for the 
minerals industry was able to establish before the Department of 
Labor the necessity for including the underground metal miner on the 
list of critical occupations. Furthermore, a large number of cases in- 
volving individual Reserve officers have been presented to the military 
authorities and the Defense Minerals Administration has in many in- 


stances been able to secure stays and deferments for irreplaceable: 


men in key positions. . 
Again, such cases have often been handled on an individual basis. 
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In addition to all of this we have had a constant stream of inquiries 
from the public and Congress—the mail has risen to 300 pieces a day, 
nearly all of it requiring careful attention. 

I know that you and your constituents are impatient with us. I 
myself am perhaps even more impatient, but I think that in view of 
what I have so briefly outlined you can see that seeming slowness has in 
fact been real progress. I can only say that I have never worked with 
a more devoted and patriotic staff—they have worked day and night 
virtually every day of the week to achieve the results to date. We have 
cultivated the ground, planted the trees, treated them, watered them, 
and now expect them to bear their fruit. I should like to state that I 
know also of the vast amount of correspondence that Members of Con- 
gress have had on these matters and to express our appreciation for 
your forbearance. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR DELAYS IN EXECUTING PROGRAMS 


Now you have asked the reasons for delays in executing the necessary 
programs. I may have already covered a lot of this but there are other 
reasons that require understanding. 

The first of these is the programs themselves. Naturally in a defense 
program the military and essential civilian requirements are the first 
to be considered. In the case of most materials, those have not yet been 
crystallized. There is no individual or organization to blame for this; 
we are all in it together. First, the Congress had to determine where 
we were going and take appropriate action through legislation and 
appropriations. Then the military services and other agencies had to 
convert these policies into military programs and from these military 
programs calculate the requirements in terms of weapons and supplies, 
and finally break down those material items into amounts of copper, 


dead, zine, and other metals and minerals that will be needed. 


I, from personal experience, know the enormity of that task: but 
while this is going on, it is our job to determine the magnitude of 
present supply and also the magnitude of the potential supply. The 
first has been relatively simple; the second has required careful evalu- 
ation of all information made known to us by industry and by other 
sources. 

It is attempting to bring the anticipated requirements, both military 
and civilian, and the expected supplies in balance, that creates the great 
difficulties. As much as we in Defense Metals Administration and 
members of this committee would like it if all our mineral commodi- 
ties came from within our own borders, such is not the case. We have 
had to contend with problems of international trade, of world prices, 
tariffs, and other international aspects. Defense Metals Administra- 
tion has only a minor part to play in this as there are other agencies 
more directly ievelent but inasmuch as we are the mineral experts 
for the Administration, we play an important advisory role. 

Since international supply contributes to a high degree to our needs, 
many of these matters must be resolved before we can formulate our 
mineral supply programs, and determine fairly accurately the in- 
creased scodecaichs that must be expanded at home. 


I have listed the number of agencies we must deal with as their 
activities alfeet ours, and vice versa. There is an inevitable and un- 
avoidable delay in the execution of our programs, because of necessary 
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review by the approving authorities. I can only say that such re- 
view is imperative to evaluate the effect of Defense Minerals’ pro- 
posals on all other programs and policies. There is no use Siaanding 
mineral supplies if by doing so we preempt facilities, manpower, or 
equipment required to convert them into usable products, or create 
serious inflationary pressures. 

I have found it difficult to separate items (c) and (d) in your 
memorandum of purposes for this hearing from those I have covered 
in (a) and (4). It is the coordinating responsibility that is time- 
consuming. Since the Secretary of the Tnterior delegated his author- 
ity derived from the Director of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration on March 6, the only major policy direction over Defense 
Minerals Administration comes from Defense Production Admin- 
istration. We clear with the Secretary broad policy and programs 
which we initiate, and we attempt to do that concurrently as we de- 
velop them to avoid delay. There are questions of budget, personne! 
actions, et cetera, that the Secretary had to retain in his own hands, 
and also matters of coordination between agencies of his own De- 
partment and outside agencies. These matters do not interfere with 
program execution. 

In answer to your last purpose of discovering policies formulated 
and decisions reached by agencies having authority over Defense 
Minerals Administration, I have attached such policy determinations 
as we have received. Inasmuch as we attempt to determine policy 
in advance of recommended action, our recommendations are no more 
than slightly modified prior to execution. 

That is the end of the summary, Mr. Chairman. 

(Suscommirrre Norr.—The statement above, as well as the re- 
mainder of Dr. Boyd’s prepared statement which was not read to the 
committee and is presented below, together with the statements of 
11 Defense Minerals Administration officials which are printed 
immediately following Dr. Boyd’s testimony of April 5, were sub- 
mitted in response to the following letter from the committee 


chairman :) 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR REQUESTING APPEARANCE 
OF DEPARTMENT AND DMA OFFICIALS AT HEARINGS AND INFORMA- 
TION DESIRED FROM EACH 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of this 
committee has scheduled hearings on the defense minerals production program 
for April 4, 5, and 6. 

The purpose of the hearings is to determine— 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the exploration, development, and 
production of strategie and critical minerals and metals from domestic sources ; 

(b) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary program; 

(c) The authority and responsibilities of each unit of the Government having 
any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense minerals production pro- 


¥vram; and 
(d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each such unit in ref- 


erence to such program. 
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The subcommittee requests that the individuals listed below appear as wit- 
nesses. It is expected that the witnesses will be called in the order named. 
Unless afternoon hearings can be arranged, it probably will not be possible to 
hear more than the first eight or nine witnesses on April 4, in which case the 
remaining witnesses from the Department of the Interior will be heard on the 
morning of April 5. Testimony is desired from the following: 

1. Julian Feiss, Assistant to the Administrator, Defense Minerals Administra- 

tion. 

2. Tom Lyon, Director, Supply Division, DMA. 

3. Arthur B. Parsons, Assistant Director, Supply Division, DMA, in charge of 

programing. 

. Philip R. Bradley, Chief, Ferro Alloys Branch, Supply Division, DMA. 

. Otto Herres, Chief, Lead-Zine Branch, Supply Division, DMA, 

. Gunner Johnson, Acting Chief, Copper Branch, Supply Division, DMA. 

. James Barr, Chief, Industrial Minerals Branch, Supply Division, DMA. 

8. S. H. Schurr, chief economist, Office of Economic Analysis, DMA. 

9. H. A. Montag, Director, Requirements Division, DMA. 

10. Thomas C. Baker, Director, Foreign Division, DMA. 

11. C. O. Mittendorf, Director, Production Expansion Division, DMA. 

12. Dr. James Boyd, Administrator, Défense Minerals Administration. 

13. An assistant from the Office of the Secretary, Department of the Interior; 
one who has been engaged in and is thoroughly familiar with activities con- 
cerning the Defense Minerals Administration and the defense minerals 
production program in general; such individual to be designated by the 
Secretary. 

Please have each witness designated above prepare and submit a written 
statement for the record. Each statement should contain a brief résumé of the 
witness’ past employment or business activities during recent years and his pres- 
ent title, duties, and responsibilities. In addition, the statements should contain 
the information requested below. 

1. The statement submitted by Mr. Feiss should present a complete picture of 
the defense minerals production program and include— 

(a) The functions, responsibilities, organization, and activities of the Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

(b) A correlation of all offices or units of the administrative branch of the 
Government whose functions and activities directly or indirectly affect (i) the 
defense minerals production program and (ii) the policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures of the Defense Minerals Administration. Describe how and why each 
such oilice or unit has effected or can effect (i) and (ii) above. 

(c) A tabulation of each type of assistance available to the mining and min- 
erals industries through the DMA. 

(d) With respect to (i) production contract commitments, (ii) incentive pay- 
ments or subsidies for production, (iii) purchase programs, (iv) loans, (v) par- 
ticipation in exploration and research projects, (vi) access roads, and (vii) 
advances against future production, a description giving the extent of and 
limitations on each type of assistance available or to be made available. 

(¢) Information as to the types of assistance listed in (d) above that will be 
made available for the exploration, development, and mining of each strategic 
aud critical mineral and metal from (i) domestic sources and (ii) foreign 
sources; (iii) the qualifications required of applicants; (iv) and the terms and 
conditions under which each type of assistance has been or is to be made 
available. 

(f) Complete information as to the routing and procedures followed or to be 
followed in the processing of applications for each type of assistance listed under 
item (d) above, from the time the applicant files his application until he its 
issued a denial or is granted the assistance requested. 

(7) A statement enumerating and explaining all policies and programs that 
have been established or are being proposed by the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, and other administrative units 
of the Government (specifying which organization) in regard to each type of 
assistance listed in (d) above. State which office or unit of the Government 
formulated each policy and program and whether or not and to what extent 
such policy or program was recommended by the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion; if not, present the policy or program as was proposed or recommended by 
DMA and state the reasons given for its nonacceptance in whole or in part. 

2. Each of the four division directors should include in his statement a de- 
scription and explanation of the functions, activities, accomplishments, and 
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objectives of his division; the difficulties and needs of the mining and minerals 
industry, insofar as they fall within the jurisdiction of his particular division ; 
the possible solutions to such difficulties and needs, and the steps being taken 
by or through his division to provide the assistance needed. Mr. Lyon’s state- 
ment may be relatively short since five officials from his division will present 
statements. 

3. Mr. Parsons’ statement should describe the manner in which requirements 
and programs are determined and established, the problems and difficulties en- 
countered in determining requirements and programs, and the name of each 
material for which requirements have been determined and programs (i) devel- 
oped or fairly well developed or (ii) on which a start has been made. A descrip- 
tion of each program is desired. 

4. The statement of each commodity branch chief should include information 
with respect to each commodity under his jurisdiction similar to that requested 
of the division directors in item 2 above. In addition, it is desired that each 
commodity branch chief state what shortages exist and are anticipated with 
respect to each commodity under his jurisdiction, the controls placed on each 
commodity by other agencies to restrict its use, and the extent that each shortage 
could be overcome, the means by which this could be accomplished, and the 
approximate time that might be required to do so. 

5. Mr. Schurr’s statement should include his opinions and the bases for same 
as to— 

(a) The validity of the over-all supply and requirements estimates for each 
commodity ; 

(b) The necessity, type, and extent of purchase programs at higher than 
market prices to increase or maintain the production of manganese, chrome, 
tungsten, mica, copper, lead, zinc, and other minerals and metals; and 

(c) Price stabilization proposals with respect to commodities and industries 
under the jurisdiction of the Defense Minerals Administration. 

6. The statement presented by Dr. Boyd should— 

(a) Set forth the extent and limitations of the Administrator's authority 
in reference to establishing and conducting programs that would stimulate and 
increase the exploration, development, and production of strategic and critical 
minerals and metals; 

(b) Describe and explain the administrative problems being encountered ; and 

(c) Contain information as to the funds being made available to DMA for 
administrative purposes and assistance programs to industry during the fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952. 

7. The assistant from the Office of the Secretary should include the following 
in his statement: 

(a) The functions and activities of the Office of the Secretary in regard to 
(i) the defense minerals production program and (ii) the Defense Minerals 
Administration. 

(b) The extent and limitations of the Secretary’s authority in reference to 
establishing and conducting programs through the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration for stimulating and increasing the exploration, development, and pro- 
duction of strategic and critical minerals and metals. 

The commodity branch chiefs of the Supply Division who are not being re- 
quested to appear before the subcommittee should also prepare and submit 
statements for insertion in the record. Statements are also desired from indi- 
viduals in the Bureau of Mines who are responsible for those minerals and 
metals, such as cobalt, that have not yet been placed under the jurisdiction of a 
commodity branch of DMA. All] such statements should contain the informa- 
tion requested of the commodity branch chiefs in item 4 above. 

In view of the large number of witnesses to be heard and in order to save 
time at the hearings, witnesses should be prepared to summarize their statements 
before the subcommittee. 

In order to expedite the hearings further, please have 50 copies of each state- 
ment delivered to the committee on or before the morning of April 2. This will 
enable members of the subcommittee to prepare themselves for the hearings. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHn R. Murpock, Chairman. 
(The remainder of Dr. Boyd’s prepared statement follows :) 
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Tur Funcrions, Responstsi.ities, ORGANIZATIONS, AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE DreFreNsE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


(Annex (a)) 


All functions of the Administration are performed pursuant to 
delegations of authority. Exhibit 1 attached hereto sets forth the 
statutory and delegated authorities under which the Administration 
operates. Obviously, the activities of the Administration relate to the 
field of minerals and metals. We are charged with responsibility re- 
lating to more than 80 raw minerals and metals and certain steps in 
their beneficiation. With respect to nonferrous metals and minerals 
our responsibilities cover their raw state up through the process of 
smelting and refining. As to ferroalloy minerals, it covers through the 
stage of smelting and refining. For ferrous metais and minerals, our 
responsibilities include processing stages up to but not including the 
blast furnace. 

(Exhibit 1 appears on p. 16.) 

One of the principal responsibilities is to bring the supply of stra- 
tegic and critical minerals into balance with requirements. Accord- 
ingly it is necessary to maintain and analyze estimates and forecasts 
of the current and prospective supply and to make plans and develop 
programs designed to put into operation the objectives of the Defense 
Production Act. Statistical, economic, and technologic information 
gathered from foreign and domestic sources is analyzed and evaluated 
and the results furnished to the proper officers of the Government to 
aid in accomplishing the purposes of the act. Such information is 
necessary in order to determine the supply needed to meet military, 
stockpile, and civilian requirements presently and for the future. 

The jurisdiction of the Administration over metals and minerals 
extends to the priority and allocation powers vested in the President 
by title I of the act. Those minerals which are in critically short 
supply may be placed under either an allocation or priority program 
when in the judgment of the Administration their consumption should 
be controlled. At the present time, tungsten and manganese ores and 
concentrates are being allocated. 

The Administration is charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
unreasonable inventories of strategic and critical raw materials are 
not maintained. 

Creating an increase in the production of minerals and metals in 
short supply is a major function of the Administration. This is ac- 
complished through programs under which financial assistance is 
offered. Such assistance may take the form of accelerated amortiza- 
tion certificates, loans, guaranties of loans, and procurement contracts. 
Briefly, such assistance is offered to encourage industry to increase 
production. For example procurement contracts may be entered into 
upon such terms and conditions as to prices, quantities, and periods of 
time as may be necessary to bring out the production. 

Loans for expansion of capacity, development, and production of 
minerals are offered in cases where financial assistance from private 
sources is unobtainable or available only on unreasonable terms, 
The function of the Administration with respect to this program is 
confined to recommendations that such assistance is necessary to carry 
out the objectives of the Defense Production Act. Recommendations, 
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however, are based on the results of study, appraisal, evaluation, and 
negotiations which are made for the purpose of determining whether 
the proposal is sound and will meet the purposes of national defense. 

Further, financial assistance in the form of loans is given for the 
purpose of encouraging the exploration of unknown or undeveloped 
sources of minerals and metals. Full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of this program rests with the Administration. It is antici- 
pated that great activity will result from the program. It is hoped 
that the discovery of new and unknown sources of strategic and 
critical material will result. Annexes (d) and (e) will develop in 
greater detail this program. 

It is upon the recommendation of the Administration that certifi- 
cates as to the necessity for accelerated amortization of capital in- 
vestment for tax purposes are made. When in the opinion of the 
Administration the granting of accelerated amortization is in the 
public interest, such a recommendation is made. Such recommenda- 
tion can only be made from a thorough study as to the necessity for 
the purpose of the capital investment. 

The Administ ration is the claimant agency for the mining industry 
with respect to essential facilities, equipment, materials, access roads, 
power, machinery, plant and manpower. In general, this responsi- 
bility applies to mining, milling, smelting, and refining of nonferrous 
ores, and to the mining and initial processing of nonmetallic ores. 
A related function is to act as claimant agency with respect to metals 
and other raw materials required by the manufacturers and suppliers 
of machinery, equipment, and supplies needed by those engaged in 
the mining and processing activities described above. 

The Administration represents both miners and manufacturers of 
mining equipment in making appropriate representations to the Na- 
tional Production Authority. with respect to priorities for equipment 
and materials; to the Public Roads Administration with respect to 
aceess roads; to the Defense Power Administration with respect to 
electric power; and with respect to manpower to the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, the Selective Service System, and the United States 
Employment Service. 

The functions of the Administration obviously require the Adminis- 
tration to work closely with many agencies of the Government so as 
to round out the defense program. Accordingly, much liaison acti- 
vity is carried on. 

Attached as exhibit 2 is a chart of the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration organization setting forth the organizational breakdown and 
delegation. of functions. 

(Exhibit 2 appears opposite p. 16.) 


The Defense Minerals Administration does not have field offices 
but utilizes those of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 
The field offices of the Bureau of Mines are located in eight separate 
regions throughout the United States and Alaska and field teams con- 
sisting of engineers and geologists from the two agencies work from 
the regional headquarters or from special offices designated for this 
purpose. 

Recapitulating an outline of the programs and activities of the 
Defense Minerals Administration are: 
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(a) Initiates and administers necessary limitation orders, allo- 
‘ation orders, or priority orders required to maintain and increase 
the supply of mineral raw materials. | iy 

(b) Gathers statistical and technologic information from for- 
eign and domestic sources. , 

(c) Analyzes and evaluates such information required to carry 
out the functions under (@). 

(7) Analyzes and appraises applications for assistance from 
private enterprisers. Nelfi-s ot Oy 

(e) Rejects or approves such applications on the basis of engi- 
neering and economic feasibility and the urgency of the need for 
the metal or mineral involved in the project. 

(f) For those projects that are approved, develops specific 
recommendations, certifications, and contracts that usually are 
transmitted to other agencies for action and execution. 

(g) Functions as claimant agent for mines and minerals indus- 
try with respect to necessary equipment, supplies, manpower, and 
other necessary facilities necessary to mineral and metal pro- 
duction. 

Four general types of certification may be described as follows: 

1. Accelerated amortization of investment.—The Defense Produc- 
tion Administration is the agency with authority to issue an certificate 
of necessity for a given enterprise whereby the owners may take advan- 
tage of accelerated amortization of their capital investment for the 
computation of income taxes. The certificate is issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Defense Minerals Administration. 

2. Contracts to purchase out put.—lf the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration is satisfied that private enterprise cannot or will not undertake 
desired expansion of production in the absence of an assured market 
for the output, it may arrange for procurement contracts with individ- 
ual enterprises for the purchase by the Federal Government of their 
projected output at a minimum price for a specific period of years. 

The Government agency in whose name such contracts are drawn 
and that makes the actual purchases in the General Services Admin- 
istration; but it acts on the certification of Defense Production 
Administration which, in turn, relies on the recommendation of the 
Defense Minerals Administration. 

3. Loans and guaranties of loans.—A project that, in the judgment 
of the Defense Minerals Administration, is practical and will further 
the objective of the general program may be certified for a loan for 
any of the following purposes : 

(a) Expanding plant capacity as a going property. 

(4) Providing plant and equipment and bringing into produc- 
tion a developed property. 

Guaranties of loans may be made to private financial institutions. 
Should such lenders for any reason decline, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may lend the funds. 

1. Priorities for facilities, equipment, machinery, and manpower.— 
The Defense Minerals Administration is the claimant agency for the 
mining industry with respect to essential facilities, equipment, mate- 
rials, access roads, power, machinery, plant, and power; acts as 
claimant with respect to metals and other raw materials required 
by the manufacturers and suppliers of machinery equipment and 
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supplies needed by those engaged in the mining and processing 
activities just described. 

5. The exploration program.—Under section 303 (a) (2) of Public 
Law 774, the Congress authorized the encouragement of exploration, 
development and mining of strategic and critical minerals and metals. 
An exploration program has now been formulated. The Government 
will contribute to the exploration project upon the terms specified in 
the contract a certain percentage of the total cost of the project, de- 
pending upon the mineral which is the subject of exploration. 


ExuHisitT 1 


STATUTES AND ORDERS APPLICABLE TO THE DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


I. Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, Sist Cong. ; 64 Stat. 798). 
II. Executive Order 10161 of September 9, 1950 (15 F. R. 6105). 
III. Executive Order 10200 of January 3, 1951 (16 F. R. 61). 
1V. National Production Authority Delegation 5, December 18, 1950 (15 F. R. 
9195). 
V. Defense 5 nara Administration Delegation 1, January 24, 1951 (16 
F. R. 738). 
VI. Secretary of the Interior Order No. 2605, December 4, 1950 (15 F. R. 8718). 
VIL. Secretary of the Interior Order No. 2605, Amendment 2, March 6, 1951 
(16 F. R. 2281). 
VIII. Letter of E. T. Gibson, Deputy Administrator, Defense Production Admin- 
istration, dated February 28, 1951, to Secretary of the Interior. 


(SuscomMirree Norr.—Where not included with the statements, 
statutes and orders have been obtained and inserted as exhibits in the 
appendix to the hearings. Please refer to the index following the 
table of contents for exhibit and page numbers. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
Office of the Secretary. 
For release December 5, 1950. 


CHAPMAN SETS UP FOUR NEW DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman today announced that he has 
signed an order formally establishing four new defense agencies within the 
Department of the Interior to carry out functions vested in him under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The newly established agencies are the Defense Minerals Administration, the 
Defense Power Administration, the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, and the 
Defense Fisheries Administration. 

Each of the new agencies is to be headed by an Administrator appointed by 
and reporting directly to the Secretary of the Interior. 

A fifth agency—the Petroleum Administration for Defense—was formally 
established by Secretary Chapman last October 3. 

Text of the order announced today is attached. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Order No. 2605. 
Subject : Defense Administration for Minerals, Power, Solid Fuels, and Fisheries. 


Sec. 1. Purpose.—The purpose of this order is to establish the Defense Miner- 
als Administration, the Defense Power Administration, the Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration, and the Defense Fisheries Administration, to carry out the 
functions vested in the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to Executive Order 
10161 (15 F. R. 6105) with respect to metals and minerals, electric power, solid 
fuels, and fishery commodities. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of administrations.—There are established a Defense 
Minerals Administration, a Defense Power Administration, a Defense Solid Fuels 
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OFFICE OF ECONOMIC ANAL YSIS 


5 


Review the validity of the overall supply and 
requirements estimates; formulate and recom- 
mend adjustments as may be needed; prepare 
economic briefs as necessary to support pur- 
chase programs at higher than market prices; 
advise on all matters relating to price stabili- 
zation in reference to commodities and industries 
under the jurisdiction of the Defense Minerals 
Administration. 

















OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Plans, directs, and coordinates the public 
information programs; advises the Administrator 
on information aspects of proposed or existing 
policies, programs, and actions. Provides, 
through the press and other media, information 
consistent with national security to keep busi- 
ness, industry and the general public informed 
of Defense Minerals Administration actions. 





























SUPPL Y DIVISION 


Establish standards and procedures by which the Bureau of 
Mines shal! collect, analyze and maintain statistics on the 
production, stocks, consumption, and flow of metals and minerals; 
accept from the Department of Commerce forecasts of the total 
military and essential civilian requirements of products issuing 
from the metals and minerals supply system; advise on adjust- 
mest of requirements to supply; distribute metals and miowele 
within the supply system ie accord with allocation and p 
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REQUIREMENTS DIVISION 


Through close cooperation with industry, det 
ments of the metals and minerals industr 
facilities, equipment, energy, transportation, 
repair and operational supplies; with the Pr: 
Division determine care nap + projects ‘ 
the production of metal pr 
requirements to proper cove allocate 
claimants partially fulfilled requirements: 





































































































determinations; maintain current analyses and forecasts of claims. 
total supply of all critical metals and minerals; establish goals 
for the expansion of productive capacity of metals and 
in the light of forecast requirements; recommend conservation 
and limitation orders; utilize to the full the facilities of the 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey in the performance of 
these duties. — 
Fach of the seven dity branches will perform functions 
of the Supply Division in regaed to the diti signed " 
HOUSING AND UTILITIES BRANCH 
Is responsible for the claims neces- 
sitated by mineral expansion for sew 
housing, and provides priorities for the 
miners in exisiing housing facilities in 
competition with defense workers. 
COPPER BRANCH LEAD-ZINC BRANCH 
ENERGY BRANCH 
BRANCH IRON ORES BRANCH ls reponsible for gathering the claime 
for energy-electric power, coal, or 
whatever is neceseary to keep the 
mining operations going, and be able 
to defend those claims against competing 
claimant agencies. 
MINOR AND RARE INDUSTRIAL 
ME TALS BRANCH MINERALS BRANCH — 
TRANSPORTATION BRANCH 
Is ible for the gathering of 
FERRO AL roqpeass 
a statistics on the availability of railroad 
facilities, docks and wharves, and 


bottoms for foreign shipping; defends 
the competing claims of the incoming 
strategic minerals, some of which are 
aveilable only from foreign sources, and 
takes care of competing demands for 
freight cars im geographical areas where 
sttegic ores must move ahead of 
actnal freight. 








EFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 





OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Formulate and recommend to the Adwiniaiestor policies to 
effectuate the execution of the authorities and responsibilities 
delegated to the Department of the Interior under the Defense 
Production Act in the field of metals and minerals; direct the 
planning, programming coordination and operation of programs 
and projects in the metals and minerals industries under the 
provisions of these authorities and in accord with approved 
policies. ; 

















~ OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Organize and direct a central secretariat serving 
all requirements and polic, committees, inter- 
agency committees, and industry and labor 
advisory committees. 














April 4, 1951 

















OF FICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Review, from a legal and contractual angle, all 
orders, directives, and regulations proposed to 
carry out the responsibilities of the Defense 
Minerals Administration; fuwnish legal advice 
and assistance to the operating personne! of the 
Administration in the performance of their duties; 
maintain liaison with the Department of Justice, 
especially in regard to the setting up of industry 
advisory committees and other cooperative 
actions; establish the legal principles upon 
which advisory committees shall operate; advise 
in the establishment of policies for negotiation 
of procurement and construction contracts; 
cendect investigations of fraud or violation of 
t in to the operations of the 
Administration and refer them to proper authority; 
administer appeals against decisions, orders and 
regulations issued by the Administration. 
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FOREIGN DIVISION 


Advise the proper authority on problems seoslier to foreign 
mineral procurement and supply; advise on tives as may be 
needed to achieve increased foreign production of minerals and 
mineral products; recommend to the Division Chief or other 
proper authority standards and procedures to be followed by 
personne! of the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey engaged 
in the investigation of foreign minerale end mineral products; 





















































expedite urgent review all proposals made under Title Ill of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act for Department guarantee of loans, contracts or other 
aid in respect to foreign metals and minerals operations, and 
recommend approval or disapproval; maintain liaison with the 
State Department, the Economic Cooperation Administration 
and other agencies concerned with international minera! matters. 
poems 
=H M.R.O, BRANCH 
ceB- Ie responsible for the priorities necessary 
new for the maintenance, repair and operation 
r the of the mines, and takes care of program- 
3 in ming the expansion of mineral produc- 
tion. 
4 
a 
MINING MACHINERY BRANCH 
jaime Is responsible for the programming of 
, or mining machinery production and the 
the distribution of mining machinery from 
able the manufacturers. 
eting 
— 4 
ae 
MANPOWER BRANCH 
ig of Gathers and programe the claims for 
ilroed mampower to protect the interest of the 
and mining industries; ects as liaison with 
fends the military and arranges for defermeats 
om ag of essential personnel; will see that 
b are wage rates in competition with defease 
bir industries ure not detrimental to the 
mini im the same area. 
Bg operations 
id of 











PRODUCTION EXPANSION Di VISION 


Establish standards and procedures for Government assistance 
in the expansion of productive capecity in the field of metals 
and minerals; and for the encouragement of the exploration, de- 
velopment and mining of strategic and critical metals and 
minerals; establish standards and procedures to be followed by 
the personne! of the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey 
assigned to and engaged in initiating and preliminarily evaluating 
proposals for expanding metals and minerals production by 
means of exploration, development, mining, or construction of 
facilities; evaluate in terms of their relative merits for accom- 
plishing established goals, proposals received from the Bureau 
of Mines and Geological Survey for Government assistance to or 
encouragement of exploration, development, mining or refining 
facilities; certify in the case of each proposed project, as to 
the necessity for loans, procurement contracts, or other en 
couragement as e means of expanding prodection of metals and 
minerals; maintain cwrent account of progress and deliveries 
resulting from projects certified by loans or procurement con 
tracts. 








PROCEDURES BRANCH 


Formulate and recommend the establishment of 
standards and procedures to be followed in 
applying for and im granting Government assist- 
ance io the metals and minerals field. 











EVALUATION BRANCH 


Formulate and recommend the establishment of 
procedures to be followed by the Bureau of Mines 
and Geological Survey in the duties assigned to 
them under the Defense Minerals Administration; 
evaluate proposs!s received frum these agencies; 
recommend the approval or disapproval of the 
necessary certifications. 











CONTROL BRANCH 





Maintain cwrent account of progress and de- 
liveries resulting from projects certified for 
loans a procurement contracts. 
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Administration, and a Defense Fisheries Administration. Each of the defense 
administrations shall be headed by an Administrator who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and who shall report and be responsible directly 
‘ to the Secretary. 

; Sec. 3. Delegation of authority—Except as provided in section 4 of this order, 
and except as the Secretary of the Interior may otherwise provide, all of the 
functions and powers vested in the Secretary of the Interior by Executive Order 





3 10161 and by subdelegations made to him under that order by appropriate officers 
. of the Government may be performed and exercised by: 

% (a) the Administrator of the Defense Minerals Administration in so far as 
£ these functions and powers relate to metals and minerals, 

3 (b) the Administrator of the Defense Power Administration in so far as 
i these functions and powers relate to electric power, 

2 (c) the Administrator of the Defense Solid Fuels Administration in so far as 


these functions and powers relate to solid fuels, and 
(d) the Administrator of the Defense Fisheries Administration in so far as 


; these functions and powers relate to fishery commodities. 

§ Sec. 4. Limitations —With respect to the defense administrations established 
{ by this order, the Secretary of the Interior reserves to himself: 

: (a) the approval of any redelegation by an Administrator of any of the powers 
delegated to him by the Secretary of the Interior; 

4 (b) the creation of advisory committees, and the establishment of policies 
i respecting the composition, appointment of members, and operation of such 
4 committees ; 

3 (c) the exercise of the powers and the performance of the functions respect- 
3 ing voluntary agreements and programs delegated to the Secretary of the Inter‘or 
Z by section 701 (b) of Executive Order 10161; 

? (d) the exercise of the powers and the performance of the functions respect- 
; ing the guarantee of loans and the certification of loans, purchases, and ¢com- 
4 mitments delegated to the Secretary of the Interior by Part III of Executive 
: Order 10161; 

i (e) the employment of persons under section 710 of the Defense Production 
‘ Act of 1950 and the obtaining of exemptions under that section ; 

: (f) the requisitioning of property ; 

; (g) the making of recommendations with respect to necessity certificates in 
; regard to amortization ; 

: (g) the approval of all industry orders, and amendments, which the Adminis- 
4 trators formulate; 


(i) the approval of major policy or program actions which the Administrators 
propose to take; 

(j) the maintenance of all interagency relationships with respect to matters 
which are common to the areas of responsibility covered by the defense ad- 
ministrations, including representation on the policy level with the National 
Security Resources Board, the Nationa] Production Authority, the Executive 
Office of the President, and other major agencies concerned with defense pro- 
duction, and the Congress; and 

(k) the establishment of general policies and procedures respecting the ever- 
cise of powers and the performance of functions vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior by or under Executive Order 10161 and matters of internal adminis 
tration. 

(Sec. 902, E. O. 10161; 15 F. R. 6105, 6107.) 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DecEMBER 4, 1950. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Marca 6, 1951. 
Order No. 2605, Amendment No. 2 
SuspsectT: Defense Administrations for Minerals, Power, Solid Fuels, and 
Fisheries 
Order No. 2605 (15 F. R. 8718) is revised to read as follows: 


Sec. 1. Purpose.—The purpose of this order is to establish the Defense Minerals 
Administration, the Defense Electric Power Administration, the Defense Solid 


. 
{ 
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Fuels Administration, and the Defense Fisheries Administration, to carry out 
the functions vested in the Secretary of the Interior under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, Sist Cong.) with respect to metals and min- 
erals, electric power, solid fuels and fishery commodities. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of administrations —There are established a Defense 
Minerals Administration, a Defense Electric Power Administration, a Defense 
Solid Fuels Administration, and a Defense Fisheries Administration. Each of 
the defense administrations shall be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and who shall report and be responsi- 
ble directly to the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Delegation of authority—Except as provided in section 4 of this order, 
and except as the Secretary of the Interior may otherwise provide, all of the 
functions and powers vested in the Secretary of the Interior by Executive Order 
10161 as amended (15 F. R. 6105, 16 F. R. 61) and by redelegations made to him 
under that order by appropriate officers of the Government and by redelegations 
made by the Defense Production Administrator under Executive Order 10200 
(16 F. R. 61) may be performed and exercised by : 

(a) the Administrator of the Defense Minerals Administration insofar as 
these functions and powers relate to metals and minerals, 

(b) the Administrator of the Defense Electric Power Administration insofar as 
these functions and powers relate to electric power, 

(c¢) the Administrator of the Defense Solid Fuels Administration insofar as 
these functions and powers relate to solid fuels, and 

(d) the Administrator of the Defense Fisheries Administration insofar as 
these functions and powers relate to fishery commodities. 

Sec. 4. Limitations.—(a) Section 3 of this order does not authorize any of the 
Administrators there mentioned to: 

(1) exercise any functions or powers which cannot be redelegated by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of Executive Order 10161 or under 
redelegations pursuant to that order or under redelegations made by the Defense 
Production Administrator pursuant to Executive Order 10200, or 

(2) redelegate any power or function to any person other than an officer of 
the agency which the Administrator heads. 

(b) With respect to the defense administrations established by this order, 
the Secretary of the Interior reserves to himself the maintenance of interagency 
relationships respecting matters which are common to two or more defense ad- 
ministrations, including representation on the policy level with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Defense Production Administration, the National Pro- 
duction Authority, the Executive Office of the President, other major agencies 
concerned with defense production, and the Congress. 

Sec. 5. Policies and procedures.—The powers and functions delegated by this 
order shall be exercised subject to the direction and contro] of the Secretary of 
the Interior. This order will be supplemented from time to time by policy and 
procedural instructions respecting the exercise of powers and performance of 
functions by the Administrators. 

Sec. 6. Effect on other orders.—This order does not affect section 4 of Order 
2509, Order 2596, or Order 2609. 

/8/ Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


CORRELATION OF OUTSIDE UNITS 
(Annex (b) ) 


The correlation of all offices or units of the administrative branch 
of the Government whose functions and activities directly or indirectly 
effect (1) the defense minerals production program and (2) the polli- 
cies, programs, and procedures of the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion. Describe why and how each such office or unit has effected or can 
effect (1) and (2) above. 

Many agencies, other than those listed below, actually effect directly 
or indirectly the functions and activities of the Defense Minerals 
Administration. For the sake of brevity, only those agencies with 
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which the Defense Minerals Administration has had contact directly 
during recent weeks are listed : 

Departme nt of the Interior —The Defense Minerals Administration 
obviously is dependent upon correlating its work not only with the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior ‘but with other units within 
the Department of the Interior upon which its work directly impinges. 
As mentioned in the opening statement, the United States Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines have already integrated considerable 
of their assignment under the Defense Minerals Administration. 
Other agencies within the Department that are concerned either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the work of the DMA are the Defense Solid 
Fuels Administration, the Defense Electric Power Administration, 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Office of Territories, and the Defense Fisheries Administra- 
tion. These agencies are more or less in touch with the Defense Min- 
erals Administration in the normal routine of ever yvday work as it im- 
pinges upon their own particular field of endeavor. 

The following list embraces those agencies outside of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with which the Defense Minerals Administration 
must correlate its functions and activities in the course of normal 
operations : 

Department of Defense-—Questions involving manpower policy and 
the possible drafting for military duty of personnel from critical oecu- 
pations are constantly under discussion between the Department of 
Defense and the DMA. Although the Office of Selective Service is not 
directly under the Department of Defense, there is considerable dis- 
cussion with them concerning draft policies particularly as regards the 
procurement of men of dr aft age from occupations that are directly 
tied in with mineral production. 

Munitions Board. —This agency of the Department of Defense is 
tied into the Defense Minerals Administration’s work in that it is 
the Munitions Board that determines largely what the military re- 
quirements for raw materials will be with respect to the stockpile. 
Officials from the Munitions Board are in constant consultation with 
the staff of the Defense Minerals Administration. 

Defense Production Administration.—All policies governing the 
operations of the Defense Minerals Administration are cleared through 
the DPA. For example, the exploration program required the author- 
ization of DPA prior to its submission to the Bureau of the Budget 
or to other agencies concerned with its final disposition. The Adminis- 
trator of the Defense Production Administration has direction over 
the activities of DMA (Executive Order 10200) and is the primary 
point of coordination of DMA’s activities which impinge or are im- 
pinged upon by other defense agencies. 

National Production Authority.—All questions involving the pro- 
curement program and material allocations and requirements are 
cleared through NPA. This is especially true in cases involving min- 
ing mac hinery and items necessary for maintenance, repair, and 
operations of going mines. mills, and smelters. The DMA is the 
claimant agency before NPA in this particular field of its work. 

Office of Price Stabilization —This is the agency that has the re- 
sponsibility for setting price ceilings and the establishment of policies 
involving purchases at above the market price. The Defense Minerals 
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Administration advises and assists the Office of Price Stabilization on 
price policies involving materials under its jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of Public Roads—The Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion certifies as to the necessity of highway construction and mainte- 
nance before the Bureau of Public Roads where questions involving 
access roads to mining properties are involved. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation.—The DMA recommends loans 
to DPA who certifies them to the RFC. These recommendations after 
certification by DPA are binding on RFC subject only to credit ap- 
proval, which in practice is sought before certification. 

General Services Administration—Matters pertaining to purchase 
contracts and stockpiling requirements are handled directly through 
the GSA. Liaison with this agency is very close as officials loin GSA 
are actually in the same offices as the Production Expansion Division 
for matters pertaining to purchase contracts. 

Bureau of the Budget.—All matters pertaining to budgetary re- 
quirements with respect to administrative personnel, supplies, and 
budget requests before the Congress must clear through this agency. 
In addition, all questionnaire forms or similar items pertaining to 
programs under the DMA must have the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

State Department.—The State Department is consulted with refer- 
ence to foreign purchases and materials requirements of foreign 
nations. Those nations that come under the ECA are obviously ap- 
proached by this latter agency. 

Export-Import Bank.—Where funds are required for foreign min- 
eral development the Export-Import Bank carries on negotiations 
direct. Close liaison is established with this agency to assist them in 
coming to necessary conclusions. DMA may recommend procurement 
contracts, but if they must be financed in other than ECA areas Ex- 
port-Import Bank has the only authority at the moment. 

Department of Labor.—The Requirements Division of DMA main- 
tains liaison with the Department of Labor with respect to manpower 
policies and statistics governing the availability of manpower. Labor 
problems fall directly within this field. 

Maritime Commission.—All matters pertaining to foreign shipping 
are handled through this agency. 

Defense Transportation Administration—Matters pertaining to 
shipping, freight cars, and ore boats on the Great Lakes that fall 
within the jurisdiction of the DTA are handled through the Require- 
ments Division of the DMA. 

Department of Agriculture.—The DMA is contact with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to potash requirements and matters 
pertaining to the fertilizer industry. 

Civil Service Commission.—All matters pertaining to the employ- 
ment of personnel for the Defense Minerals Administration must 
clear through the Commission since the staff of the DMA is secured 
on a direct Civil Service basis. 

Office of the Attorney General._—Matters pertaining to the establish- 
ment of industry advisory committees and questions that arise with 
respect to the functioning of these committees in accordance with the 
Sealy Act must be cleared through the Office of the Attorney 
General. 
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Department of Justice—All security matters pertaining to per- 
sonnel within the DMA must be handled through the om Sa saga of 
Justice at one or another stage of securing clearance under the civil 
service regulations. 

Treasury Department.—Requests for funds, as under the explora- 
tion program, after clearance with the Bureau of the Budget, must 
be submitted to the United States Treasury prior to disbursement of 
money in the field. 


Tyres or AssisTANcE AVAILABLE TO MINING AND MINERALS INDUSTRIES 
Turovucu THE DerenseE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION * 


(Annex (c)) 


1. Financial assistance for exploration. 

2, Construction of access roads with Government funds. 

8. Loans for plant expansion. 

4. Loans for working capital. 

5. Loans for development and production. 

Government guaranties of private loans for plant expansion. 

. Government guaranties of private loans for working capital. 

Government guaranties of private loans for development and 
production. 

. Guaranties of a floor price for future production. 

. Contracts for the purchase of part or all of production. 

. Accelerated amortization of capital investment for tax purposes. 

. Purchases at over-market price of strategic material in critical 

short supply. 
13. Advances against future production. 


DAS 


— 


~ 


_— 


Descrrerion GIVING THE EXTENT anpD Liwiration on Eacu Type or 
Assistance AVAILABLE OR To Br Mapre AvATLABLE 


(Annex (d)) 


(¢) Production contract commitments——This apparently refers to 
section 301 of the act which authorizes the appropriate agency, acting 
through a Federal Reserve bank as its fiscal agent, to guarantee loans 
made by private banks for financing the operations of a Government 
contractor to enable the contractor to make deliveries under the con- 
tract. The applicant negotiates the loan with his own private bank, 
and the bank applies to a Federal Reserve bank for a guaranty of the 
loan. Detailed regulations and forms have been provided by the 
Federal Reserve System. The Federal Reserve bank will make the 
guaranty only pursuant to an agreement with the appropriate Federal 
agency for which the Federal Reserve bank acts. Although this type 
of loan guaranty is devised primarily to provide working capital for 
Government contractors, it can also be used for financing plant ex- 
pansion for the performance of Government contracts. 

(47) Incentive payments or subsidies for production—This appar- 
ently refers to section 303 of the act the provisions of which have 
been construed to authorize purchases at above-market prices and also 





1Except as to (1) above, DMA function is confined to the recommendation for certifica- 
tion as to the necessity for such assistance. DMA administers directly the assistance 
covered by item (1) above. 
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the making of incentive payments or subsidies for production. These 
provisions of the act may be implemented by the negotiation of pur- 
chase contracts with individual producers at such prices and for such 
periods of time as may be necessary to bring out the desired produc- 
tion, or with provisions for a guaranteed floor price which will be 
maintained by the Government, or by purchase programs for par- 
ticular minerals in specified areas at prices which will be paid to any 
producer who can make the deliveries of materials that conform to 
stated specifications. The act does not seem to contemplate incentive 
payments or subsidies for production in broad fields, and such devices 
will be used under the act merely as an alternative to the negotiation 
of many small contracts with individual producers of particular 
minerals in specified areas. 

(417) Purchase programs.—This apparently refers to section 303 
(a) (1) and related provisions in that section which authorize “pur- 
chases of or commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and other 
raw materials * * * for Government use or for resale.” It is 
under this provision that all sorts of contracts for the purchase of 
minerals and metals are entered into. Insofar as such contracts pro- 
vide merely for the purchase by the Government of a given material 
at a stated price, no difficulty is presented. However, these contracts 
may also contain special provisions to enable the producer to make 
the necessary capital investment to perform the contract. In some 
cases it may be sufficient to provide merely for the payment of a fixed 
price for deliveries for a stated period of years. In other cases, it may 
be necessary to guarantee a floor price which will be maintained by 
the Government and which is designed to assure the producer of the 
return of all or some part of his capital investment. Inasmuch as it 
is generally desirable that the strategic and critical materials which 
are the subject of such contracts should continue to flow to industry, 
most of the contracts will provide that the Government has the option 
to take the production, but unless the Government exercises its option 
the material will continue to be sold to industry. The producer is pro- 
tected by a guaranteed floor price which is normally fixed at some 
point below the present market and permissible maximum price. 

(jv Secti act makes provisions for loans by 
the Government “for the expansion of capacity, the development of 
technological processes, or the production of essential materials, in- 
cluding the exploration, development, and mining of strategic and 
critical metals and minerals.” Such loans are made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation upon the certification of the Defense 
Production Administration after the recommendation of the Defense 
Minerals Administration. The section provides: “That financial as- 
sistance may be extended only to the extent that it is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms.” It follows that the applicant must 
show that he could not obtain the loan on reasonable terms from 
private banks. This provision of the act for making loans by the 
Government will probably be the last to be put into effective operation. 
The reasons are twofold. In the first place, this section and all of 
the other provisions of the act plainly contemplate that as far as 
possible the expansion of production and all of the acts and procedures 
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incidental thereto should be carried out by private interests. In the 
second place, transactions for loans require closer scrutiny and more 
complex provisions for the protection of the Government than do 
other transactions under the act. In the case of loans, questions arise 
as to the title of the subject property, the sufficiency of leasehold inter- 
ests, collateral for repayment, suitable interest rates and repayment 
provisions. On the other hand, the authority to make loans is ex- 
tremely broad, and it may be desirable for the Government to enter 
into loan transactions that private banks and financing institutions 
would not be willing to consider. 

(vw) Participation in exploration and research projects—This ap- 
parently refers to section 303 (a) (2) of the act which provides “for 
the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of criti- 
cal and strategic minerals and metals.” The moving word in the 
act is “encouragement” and the history of the act does not help much 
in determining what was meant. However, the language has been 
construed as authorizing money contribution by the Government to 
promote exploration projects. A program for this purpose has been 
fully prepared and will be put into operation as soon as the money 
is made available. By the terms of the regulations upon which this 
program is based, the Government will contribute 50 percent, 75 per- 
cent, or 90 percent, of the costs of individial exploration projects, 
depending upon the particular metal or mineral that is the subject of 
exploration. The Government will require repayment of its contri- 
bution only from the net earnings from the sale of production from 
new ore bodies that are discovered as a result of the exploration. 
There will be no personal liability on the part of the operator tg 
repay the money except if and when commercial production is made 
from such newly discovered ore bodies. Lessors and encumbrancers 
will be required to subordinate their interests to the claim of the 
Government for repayment from such newly discovered deposits. 

(wi) Access roads.—It would be possible to finance construction of 
an access road under the provisions of the Defense Production Act, 
but it is more likely to be done under the provisions of section 12 of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950. The Secretary of the Interior has 
been authorized by the President to certify to the necessity for access 
roads under the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950 with respect to 
exploration and development of deposits of strategic and critical 
metals and minerals. 

(vii) Advances against future production —This apparently refers 
to section 303 (b) of the act which authorizes— 
purchases and commitments to purchase and sales * * * without regard 
to the limitations of existing law, for such quantities, and on such terms and 
conditions, including advance payments * * * as the President deems 
necessary. 

Under this provision, advance payments may be made under pro- 
curement contracts to aid the contractor in financing his necessary 
operations under the contract. 
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DescripTIOn oF ExTrENtT AND LIMITATIONS OF ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE: 
WUALIFICATIONS Requirep; TERMS AND ConpiTi0ons IMposED; AND 
GENERAL CRITERIA EMPLOYED IN EVALUATION OF PROJECTS 


(Annex (c) ) 


A brief description of the extent and limitations of assistance avail- 
able, the qualifications required before an application is approved, the 
terms and conditions under which assistance is granted, and the gen- 
eral criteria which are employed in the evaluation of a project, 
follows: 

Each applicant is obliged to submit a formal application for assist- 
ance in written form. The applicant must be a bona fide operator, 
either individual or corporation, and must possess the property which 
is the subject of the request, either by ownership or leasehold which 
is in good standing. All types of assistance listed under (c) are 
available to any persons who can produce strategic metals or min- 
erals of acceptable grades, sehen that the commodity is included 
in the approved supply and requirements program and is thereby 
considered essential for the defense effort. Upon compliance with 
these simple rules of eligibility, the following additional considera- 
tions are employed : 

(a) Procurement contracts—The granting of a procurement con- 
tract is one of the most effective methods of encouraging the produc- 
tion of critical materials. Its fundamental purpose is to guarantee 
the producer a market for a sufficient number of years, at a predeter- 
mined price, which will justify the undertaking of the expansion 
program. The prime elements of all procurement contracts are the 
extent to which the amortization of the investment should be guaran- 
teed, the floor price which is necessary to accomplish that end, and the 
length of the contract in terms of years. It is the policy to fix guaran- 
teed floor prices at, or less than, the current market prices, in order 
to avoid encouragement of inflationary trends. It is also the policy 
to employ certain approved percentage factors which govern the 
extent to which the amortization of invested capital will be guaran- 
teed. These two factors, therefore, become the pivots of all contract 
terms and determine the term of the contract which, as presently 
employed, is the flexible element in the determination of all procure- 
ment contracts. It is the policy of the Administration to avoid all 
long-term contracts, both from the standpoint of limiting Govern- 
ment obligations and, on the other hand, to free, as early as practi- 
cable, Government participation in the field of private enterprise. 

Although it be contemplated that. the strategic metals and minerals 
which are to be produced under a procurement contract will be mar- 
keted through normal trade channels, all contracts grant the Govern- 


ment the option to purchase any or all of the production to the market 


price or the agreed guaranteed price, whichever is higher. On the 
other hand, the contractor is granted the option to require the Govern- 
ment to purchase that part of his production which cannot be sold 
at or above the agreed guaranteed price. It is the established policy 
to include termination clauses in all long-term contracts in order to 
relieve the Government obligation to purchase excessive quantities 
of materials at prices higher than those then prevailing. The Gov- 
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ernment’s right to terminate a contract is usually not effective until 
the expansion program has been under way for several years, and 
provision is made to repay the contractor for unretired invested 
capital. 

Additional criteria are that (a) the management is competent to 
complete the project in an efficient and responsible manner, (/) that 
there is a sound basis for expecting that the delivery schedule will be 
met, (c) that the project is technically sound and economically feas- 
ible, and (d) that the supply of the material involved could not be 
effectively obtained at lower prices or in terms more favorable to the 
Government. 

A general outline of terms and conditions of procurement contracts 
follows: 


Subject: DMA No. ~-----. 
Name and address of contractor. 
Metal or mineral. 


Strategic and critical mineral 

Statement concerning need and shortage of metal or mineral. 

(1) Definitions: Various terms and words defined. 

(2) Expansion of facilities: Statement as to present facilities and business 
of contractor with statement of proposed expansion and expenditures. 

(3) Amortization of facilities: Statement relating to certificate of necessity 
for accelerated amortization. 

(4) Material and quantity : Kind, type, and total quantity of material involved. 

(5) Term: Duration of contract; months or years. Dates of start and termi- 
nation of contract. 

(6) Quality: Grade, analysis, and specifications for the material to be de- 
livered. 

(7) Price: Purchase price if Government exercises option to purchase. Floor 
price that Government will pay if contractor is unable to sell to industry. 

(8) Delivery: CIF, FOB, location of delivery point. Rate of delivery, tons 
per month or year. 

(9) Storage: Term, price, and conditions of material to be stored. 

(10) Inspection, weighing, sampling, analysis, and acceptance: GSA clause. 

(11) Payments: GSA clause. 

(12) Shipment: GSA clause. 

(13) Buy-American Act: GSA clause. 

(14) Assignment of claims: GSA clause. 

(15) Assignment of contract; GSA clause. No assignment of contract to other 
party without Government’s prior approval. 

(16) Federal, State, and local taxes: GSA clause. 

(17) Foree majeure: GSA clause. 

(18) Other standard GSA clauses. 

(19) Title: GSA clause. 

(20) Cancellation: Statement as to various provisions under which contract 
may be cancelled. 

(21) Special conditions. 

(b) Purchase programs.—Comprehensive studies have been made 
for the establishment of ore-purchasing depots in various locations 
of the United States for the purchase of small lots of chrome, manga- 
nese, and tungsten ores. Schedules which govern the prices to be paid 
for these ores have been based on anticipated recovery factors in the 
place of assay contents, as was employed during World War Il. It is 
considered that the recovery approach is the more practicable since 
it favors the producer who can furnish ores that may easily be bene- 
ficiated for marketable quality, and at the same time minimizes the 
Government’s risk of purchasing materials which may not be eco- 
nomically recovered. In the determination of price schedules to be 
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paid for crude ores, consideration is given to factors entering the costs 
of production, transportation, and future beneficiation. 

The necessary order for the announcement of these purchase pro- 
grams, the price schedules to be posted, and other necessary forms 
have been prepared and will shortly be made the subject of a formal 
vensenaanieiions It is proposed that the purchase programs will be 
established for a period of 5 years and cancellable after 3 years, 
and then only upon 12 months’ notice. All small operators will then be 
able to sell their ores under the posted schedule without further for- 
mality, and those producers who find it impossible to operate under 
the adopted schedules, or are large producers, may request special 
consideration in the form of individual procurement contracts. 

(ce) Incentive payments or subsidies for production.—Vhe types of 
assistance outlined above under “Procurement contracts” and “Pur- 
chase programs” are direct price incentives for the production expan- 
sion of critical metals and minerals. The determination of a guaran- 
teed floor price which assures expanded production may be consid- 
ered as an indirect subsidy to encourage the production which is the 
subject of the contract. The overmarket prices which have been 
granted in the case of domestic manganese and cobalt projects may be 
considered as a direct subsidy required to produce those commodities. 
Additional contracts will be made on an individual basis at prices in 
excess of market when it is necessary that such actions be taken in the 
interest of national defense and consistent with the purposes of the 
Defense Production Act. 

(d) Exploration and research projects —The complete rules and 
regulations governing the granting of Government assistance for 
defense exploration projects is now awaiting approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. A copy of the proposed regulations, MO—5, which sets 
forth the criteria which are to be followed, the percentages of Govern- 
ment participation, provisions for repayment, etc., is appended hereto. 

(The proposed regulation is as follows :) 


Pending Bureau of the Budget approval 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, DEFENSE 
MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


TITLE 82A-—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter XII—Defense Minerals Administration 
Department of the Interior 
(MO-5) 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING GOVERNMENT AID IN DEFENSE EXPLORATION PROJECTS 


This regulation is found to be necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950 with reference to the encourage- 
ment of exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals pursuant to section 8083 (a) (2) of the Act. In the formulation of 
this regulation there has been consultation with industry representatives, includ 
ing trade association representatives, and consideration bas been given to their 
recommendations. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 
See. 
1. What this regulation does. 
2. Government aid. 
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APPLICATIONS AND CONTRACTS 
;. Forms and filing. 
4. Scope of application. 


5. Action on applications. 

6. Form and term of contracts. 
7. Criteria. 

8. Definitions. 


GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


9. Ratio of contributions. 

10. Fixtures and improvements. 

11. Operating equipment. 

12. Title to and disposition of property. 
13. Allowable costs of the project. 

14. Repayment by Operator. 


AU rg ee Sees. 1 to 14 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.: EF. O. 10161 
Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; Order of the Secretary 
of the Inte rior No. 2605, Dee. 4, 1950, as amended: delegation of the Defense Production 
Administrator to the Secretary of the Interior, Feb. 28, 1951. Interpret or apply sec 
2038 (a) (2), Pub. Law 774, 8Jst Cong. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1 What this regulation does. This regulation sets forth procedures under 
which Government aid may be obtained in financing the cost of projects fo 
exploration for unknown or undeveloped sources of strategic or critical metals 
and minerals. 

Sec. 2 Government aid. The Government, in suitable cases, will aid in an 
exploration project for strategic or critical metals and minerals by providing 
some part of the costs of the project, the Government’s contribution to be repay- 
able from the net returns from any ore, concentrates, or metal produced as a 
result of the exploration project. 


APPLICATIONS AND CONTRACTS 


Sec. 3 Forms and filing. Application for Government aid in any specified 
exploration project shall be submitted in quadruplicate on Form No. MF-103, 
either to 

The Defense Minerals Administration 
Department of the Interior 
Washington 25, D. C. 


or to the nearest Defense Minerals Administration field executive officer as indi- 
cated by the following addresses : 


Region Area served Address 
I : Alaska. __- POET EES ee ee ..---| Federal Bldg., P. O. Box 2990, Junean, 
Alaska. 
Il Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana ..| South 157 Howard St., Spokane, Wash 
Ill _.| California and Nevada ..| 1415 Appraisers Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
IV Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Wyo- | 224 New Customhouse Bldg., Denver 
ming. | 2, Colo. . 
V North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minne- | 426 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolif, 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Minn. 
VI Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, P.O. Box 431, Joplin, Mo. 
and Missouri. 
Vil ‘ Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- | Room 13, Post Office Bidg., Knoxville, 
+ gia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. Tenn. 
Vill L Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West | Eastern Experiment Station, College 
Virginia, Maryland, New York, Vermont, Park, Md 


Maine, New Ham; shire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Applications filed prior to the effective date of this regulation, if sufficient, 
Will be treated as though filed on the prescribed form. Applications nmiust be 
filed at least 30 days prior to the expiration of the authority granted by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, which at the time of issuing these regulations, 
is .inne 30, 1951. 

Sec. 4 Scope of application. Each application shall relate to a single explora- 
tion project which shall be fully described and justified by detailed substantiating 
data as called for by the application form. The Administrator may require the 
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filing of additional information, reports, and exhibits, in connection with the 
application, and may, at his discretion, require such physical examination of 
the project as he deems necessary. 

Sec. 5 Action on applications. The Administrator, after considering the appli- 
cation and all matters relating thereto, shall either approve or disapprove the 
application. If the Administrator approves the application, he shall certify it 
as presenting a suitable project for an exploration project contract. 

Sec. 6 Form and term of contracts. If the application is approved and certi- 
fied for a contract, the Government, acting through the Administrator, will enter 
into an exploration project contract with the applicant on Form MF-200. No 
exploration project that will take more than two years to perform shall be 
approved for an exploration project contract. 

Sec. 7 Criteria. The following factors will be considered and weighed in pass- 
ing upon applications: 

(a) Strategic importance of the mineral involved. 
(b) The geologic probability of making a signific ant discovery. 
(c) The availability of manpower. 
(d) The availability of equipment and supplies. 
(e) The accessibility of the project. 
(f) The availability of water and power. 
(g) The operating experience and background of the applicant, 

Sec. 8 Definitions. As used in these regulations: 

(a) “Exploration project” means the search for unknown or undeveloped 
sources of strategic or critical metals or minerals within a specified area or 
parcel of ground in the United States, its territories or possessions, whether 
conducted from the surface or underground, including recognized and sound 
procedures for obtaining pertinent geological, geophysical, and geochemical 
information. The work shall not go beyond a reasonable delineation and 
sampling of the ore, and shall not include work prosecuted primarily for mining 
or preparation for mining. 

(b) “Operator” means a person, firm partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity by whom or for whose account and interest an exploration 
project is to be carried out. 

(c) “Administrator” means the Administrator of Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration or his representative authorized in writing. 

(d) “Government” means the United States of America. 


GOVERN MENT PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 9 Ratio of contributions. The Government will contribute to the explora- 
tion project, upon the terms specified in the contract, a certain percentage of the 
total cost of the project, depending upon the mineral which is the subject of 
exploration, as follows 

(a) In the case of chromium, copper, fluorspar, graphite (crucible flake), iron 
ore, lead, molybdenum, sulfur, and zine (and cadmium )—50 per cent. 

(b) In the case of antimony, manganese, mercury, tungsten—75 per cent. 

(c) In the case of asbestos (spinning grade), beryl, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, 
corundum, cryolite, industrial diamonds, kyanite (strategic), mica (strategic), 
monazite, uranium, and rare ea.th ores, nickel, platinum group metals, quartz 
cry stals (piezo-electric), tale (steatite), and tin—90 per cent. 

Sec. 10 Firtures and improvements. The Operator shall devote the land and 
all existing improvements, facilities, buildings, installations, and appurtenances 
to the purposes of the exploration project without any allowance for the use, 
rental value, depreciation, depletion, or other cost of acquiring, owning, or hold- 
ing possession thereof. With the written approval in advance by the Adminis- 
trator, necessary additional facilities, buildings, and fixtures may be purchased, 
installed and erected by the Operator, and the Government will contribute its 
agreed pro-rata share of the cost thereof. The difference between the cost of 
such additional facilities, buildings, or fixtures, and the salvage value thereof at 
the conclusion of the work, shall be charged as a cost of the project to which the 
Government has contributed its pro-rata share. 

Sec. 11 Operating equipment. With the written approval in advance by the 
Administrator, necessary operating equipment may be rented, purchased, or other- 
wise furnished by the Operator. Rentals paid for equipment rented and the 
rental value of equipment owned and furnished by the Operator shall be allowed 
as costs of the project. As to equipment purchased for the project, the Govern- 
ment will contribute its agreed pro-rata share of the cost thereof, and the differ- 
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ence between the cost and the salvage value at the conclusion of the work shall 
be charged as a cost of the project to which the Government has contributed its 
pro-rata share. 

Sec. 12 Title to and disposition of property. All facilities, buildings, fixtures, 
equipment, or other items costing more than $50 each, paid for or purchased with 
funds contributed jointly by the Operator and the Government, shall belong to 
the Operator and the Government jointly, in proportion to their respective con- 
tributions, and upon the termination of the contract, if they have any salvage 
value, shall be disposed of for their joint account unless the Government, in writ- 
ing, waives its interest in any such items. The Government may require the 
cismantling, severance from land, and removal of any such items in order to 
realize its interest in the salvage value thereof, and the cost of any such removal 
and of the disposal of the items shall be for the joint account of the parties in 
proportion to their respective interests, 

Sec. 13 Allowable costs of the project. The allowable costs of the project 
in which the Government will participate shall include the following: 

(a) The necessary, reasonable, direct costs of performing the exploration 
work, including the costs of materials, supplies, labor, direct supervision, engi- 
neering, power, water, and utilities. 

(b) The reasonable, necessary cost of rehabilitating and putting into useful 
and operable condition existing facilities, buildings, installation and fixtures, and 
of maintaining them in that condition. 

(c) If the purchase, installation, or erection was approved in advance by the 
Administrator, as provided in section 10, the depreciation on fixtures and im- 
provements computed as provided in section 10. 

(d) If the rental or purchase of operating equipment was approved in advance 
hy the Administrator, as provided in section 11, the rental; rental value, or 
depreciation, on operating equipment, computed as provided in section 11. 

No items of general overhead, corporate management, interest, or any other 
indirect costs not expressly allowed by these regulations, or work performed or 
costs incurred before the date of the contract, shall be allowed as costs of the 
project in which the Government will participate. 

Sec. 14 Repayment by Operator. If, upon the completion of the exploration 
project or termination of the contract, the Administrator considers that a dis- 
covery or development has resulted from the work from which commercial pro- 
duction of ore may be made, the Administrator, within six months thereafter 
shall so certify to the Operator, particularly describing and delimiting his 
estimate of the discovery or the development. Thereafter, if and as ore is pro- 
duced as a result of such discovery or development, the Operator and his suc- 
cessor in interest shall be and become obligated to pay to the Government a per- 
centage royalty on the net smelter returns or other net proceeds realized from 
such ore, concentrates, or metal produced within ten (10) years from the date 
of this contract, until the total amount contributed by the Government, without 
interest, is fully repaid or said ten years have elapsed, whichever occurs first, 
as follows: 

Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds not in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: one and one-half (14%) per cent. 

Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: one and one-half (142) per cent, plus one-half 
(44) per cent additional for each full fifty cents ($.50) in excess of cight 
dollars ($8.00) per ton of ore, but not in excess of a maximum of five (5) 
per cent, 

This obligation to repay from net returns or proceeds shall be and remain 
4 claim and lien upon the property which is the subject of the exploration project 
and upon any production resulting from such discovery or development, in favor 
of the Government, until fully paid or until said ten-year period has elapsed ; and 
this claim and lien and the Government's right to repayment shall survive any 
termination of the contract, whether by completion of the exploration project or 
otherwise. This section is not to be construed as imposing any obligation on 
the Operator or his successor in interest to produce ore from any such discovery 
or development. 

This regulation shall become effective upon publication in the Federal Register. 

[s] JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minera:s Administration. 
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(e) Advances Against Future Production. There is no direct pro- 
gram for advancing Government funds to be paid by future produc- 
tion. The program for Government participation in exploration 
projects may be considered indirectly as an advance against future 
production, since the funds so loaned are repayable from any returns 
which may result from the project. In the case of procurement con- 
tracts, the DMA may recommend to the General Services Administra- 
tion that an advance be made against a firm delivery schedule. 

(f) Foreign. Assistance to a foreign project can be granted by the 
medium of a procurement contract along the same general terms and 
conditions, and employing similar criteria, as in the case of domestic 
producers and described above. The General Services Admiunistra- 
tion has the authority to make advances against a firm delivery sched- 
ule. The Defense Minerals Administration may recommend to the 
Export-Import Bank that a direct loan be granted for the project. 
provided such action is deemed necessary to assure the availability to» 
the United States of overseas supplies. The program to grant. Gov- 
ernment assistance for exploration projects is not available to foreign 
producers. 

(SuscoMMirree Norr.—The DMA press release of April 11, 1951, 
announcing the mineral exploration program regulations, together 
with application and report forms and the technical data sheet are 
included as exhibits in the Appendix. Please refer to the index fol- 
lowing the table of contents for exhibit and page numbers.) 


Routine AND PROCEDURES FOR PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


Complete information as to the routing and procedures followed 
or to be followed in the processing of applications for each type of 
assistance listed under item (d) above, from the time the applicant 
files his application until he is issued a denial or is granted the assist- 
ance requested. . 

(SuBcoMMITTEE NOTE.—The above paragraph was taken, for pur- 
pose of identification of the material that follows, from the letter of 
the committee chairman to the Secretary of the Interior requesting 
information on the subject. The chairman’s letter appears on p. 10.) 


UniItep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
JANUARY 23, 1951. 


Procedural Instruction 1 


Subject : Correspondence 


1. Routing of incoming mail 

All incoming mail addressed to the Washington Office of the Defense Minerals 
Administration shall be received in the Mails and Files Section, sorted, opened, 
and sent to the Office of the Executive Secretary where it will be routed to the 
proper Division, Branch, or Office. 
2. Copies of outgoing letters 

Copies of outgoing letters shall be furnished the following in addition to such 
other copies as may be necessary: 

(a) Files (on thin DMA letterhead with surname box). 

(b) Administrator’s reading file. 
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(c) Executive Secretary. 

(d) Executive of field team in region where deposit or facility is situated 
(list attached). 
3. Signature on outgoing Ictters 

Letters shall be prepared for signature of the person indicated on the routing 
slip. In general: routine correspondence shall be signed by the Executive Sec- 
retary; field referrals shall be signed by the Chairman of the Operating Com- 
mittee; letters to Members of the Congress, high government officials and letters 
pertaining to matters of policy shall be signed by the Administrator; letters to 
applicants for information regarding applications shall be signed by the Division 
Director or Branch Chief concerned. 
4. Subject heading 

All correspondence concerning docketed applications shall bear a subject 
heading including the docket number. 
5. Letter style 


All correspondence to DMA field teams and to persons or organizations outside 
of the Department of the Interior shall be prepared in letter form on Defense 
Minerals Administration letterheads, 

JAMES Boyp, Administrator. 

Attachment (as follows) : 


DMA field teams 


Region | Area served Executive Address 


I =r Ra ek vikneiy BOE Geen... Federal Bldg., post office box 
| 2900, Juneau, Alaska. 
II Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana ! A. E. Weissen- South 157 Howard = S&t., 
rn Spokane, Wash 
oz... | California and Nevada nhs H. C. Miller 1415 Appraisers Bldg., San 
Franciseo, Calif 
| ar Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, J. H. East, Jr 224 New Customhouse Bldg., 
| and Wyoming. Denver 2, Colo 
Vi .. North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, | A. B. Needham 426 Plymouth Bidg., Minne- 
Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, and Mich- apolis, Minn. 
|  igan, 
VI _| Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, | David Gallagher Post office box 431, Joplin, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Mo 
VII......-| Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- | Robert Laurence... Room 13, Post Office Bldg., 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Knoxville, Tenn, 
| Mississippi. 
VIII____..| Minois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- | Wing G. Agnew Eastern Experiment Station, 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, New College Park, Md. 


| York, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania. 


a, 0 i adlcpamiaptiece ahi ee W. D. Johnston U. S. Geological Survey, 
GSA _ Bldg., Washington 
2. D. C. 


Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
JANUARY 23, 1951. 
Procedural Instruction 2 

Subject: Procedures for Processing Applications 
1. Receipt, Docketing, Acknowledgment 

Applications for loans, guarantees, contracts, certificates of necessity, or “en- 
couragement” shall be received, docketed, and acknowledged in the office of the 
Executive Secretary who will transmit them to the chairman of the appropriate 
commodity committee. 
2. Consideration by Commodity Committees 
The commodity committee, comprising one representative each of DMA, 
Bureau of Mines, and Geological Survey, chaired by the DMA member, will re- 
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view the application. If sufficient information does not accompany the appli- 
cation the commodity committee chairman will request from the applicant 
the essential additional data, including NSRB Form 146 (Application for Gov- 
ernment Loan under Sec. 302 of Pl. 774) or other appropriate forms and the DMA 
questionnaire. Correspondence with applicants shall be signed with organiza- 
tional title, not as committee chairman. The commodity committee shall criti- 
cally consider the feasibility of the proposal and its essentiality in the light of 
approved commodity programs. 


3. Consultation on requirements 

In considering a proposal, the commodity committee shall be responsible also 
for looking into the requirements of equipment, materials, manpower, trans- 
portation, etc. If there is any question on these matters, the commodity com- 
mittee shall consult with the proper branch of the Requirements Division. 


4. Consultation on Financing 


If there are any unusual features in the proposal in regard to the terms of a 
contract or the method of financing, the commodity committee shall be respon- 
sible for calling them to the attention of the Production Expansion Division. 
The PED will be able to advise on such matters and will thus be forewarned of 
unusual cases prior to negotiations. 


5. Consultation on foreign proposals 


Because of the unusual features of most foreign proposals, the members of 
the Field Team for Region IX, who are headquartered in Washington, shall be 
consulted at an early stage in the consideration of such proposals. 


6. Recommendation by Commodity Committees 


After consideration, the commodity committee shall recommend to the Op- 
erating Committee one of the following: (a) denial, (b) approval, or (c) field 
referral. 

(a) In case of denial, the commodity committee shall prepare and transmit, 
with its recommendation to the Operating Committee, an appropriate letter to 
the applicant for the signature of the Director, Supply Division, DMA. A 
concise statement of the reasons for denying the application shall be filed with 
the case for future reference. 

(b) In case approval is recommended, the recommendation will embody the 
elements of the proposed contract. 

(c) If the proposal requires field investigation before a decision can be 
reached, the commodity committee shall draft a letter to the proper Bureau- 
Survey field team for the approval of the Operating Committee and the signa- 
ture of its Chairman. Such letters shall explain what sert of field investigation 
is needed so that the field team will not go to unnecessary trouble, but will pro- 
vide all the data required to reach a decision. 


7. Action by Operating Committee 


All recommendations of the several commodity committees shall be reviewed 
by the Operating Committee. 

(a) If the Operating Committee approves a denial, the Director of the Supply 
Division shall sign a letter advising the applicant of the denial. 

(b) Favorable recommendations shall be reviewed by the Operating Commit- 
tee, with the commodity committee if necessary. When reviewing cases involv- 
ing large or unusual requirements, the Operating Committee shall be respon- 
sible for including the Director of the Requirements Division in its deliberations, 
When there are unusual financial circumstances, the Director of the Production 
Expansion Division shall be consulted. 

Proposals that are approved by the Operating Committee shall be referred 
to the Production Expansion Division for action. 

(c) Upon decision by the Operating Committee to refer a case to the field 
team for investigation, the Chairman shall sign the transmittal to the executive 
of the appropriate field team. 


8. Transmission of Field Reports 

Field reports shall be transmitted by the Executive of the Field Team to the 
Chairman of the Operating Committee. They shall then be considered by the 
appropriate commodity committee who shall recommend action to the Operating 
Committee as in paragraph 6. 
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9, Negotiation by Production Expansion Division 

The PED shall negotiate with the applicant and finalize a purchase, loan, or 
other appropriate contract. 

(a) One copy of loan applications shall be sent to the Reconstruction Finance 
Commission by the Production Expansion Division as soon as received in the 
Division. This is for the purpose of a check on credit rating as provided in 
NSRB document 131 dated November 8, 1950. 

(b) Representatives of General Services Administration detailed to work with 
the Production Expansion Division shall take part in negotiations on procurement 
contracts. 

(c) The General Counsel's Office shall assist the Production Expansion Divi- 
sion in drafting and negotiating contracts as needed. 

(d) When a contract of any type has been negotiated and is ready to certify, 
the Production Expansion Division shall prepare the necessary certification for 
the proper certifying official. 


10. Control Point 

The Executive Secretary of the Defense Minerals Administration shall be the 
control point on movements and actions taken on applications. In addition to 
the docketing and acknowledgment mentioned in paragraph 1, which shall be 
done upon receipt, each action taken on an application is to be recorded by the 
Executive Secretary. The branches and divisions shall prepare carbon copies 
of all letters and correspondence concerning an application for the Executive 
Secretary so that his record will be up to date. The existence of such a control 
point will prove valuable to all parts of the organization. All divisions and 
branches are requested to cooperate to the fullest extent in keeping the Executive 
Secretary informed. 

The Executive Secretary shall also be responsible for maintaining a master file 
of applications. 

JAMES Boyp, Administrator. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 27, 1951. 


Procedural Instruction 4 
Subject : Organization 
Effective immediately, Mr. Tom Lyon is designated Chief, Supply Division, 
Defense Minerals Administration, vice Mr. S. H. Williston, resigned, and Mr. 
Lyon will assume all the duties and responsibilities of that office. 
JAMES Boyp, Administrator. 


UnitTep Strates DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Marcu 23, 1951. 


Procedural Instruction 3 


Subject: Procedure for Formulating DMA Commodity Programs 


Expeditious and efficient formulation of commodity programs requires utili- 
zation of the information, knowledge, and judgment of both (a) the Office of 
Economie Analysis and (b) the commodity committees of the Supply Division. 
To accomplish this objective, the following procedure is established : 

1, A standing panel of three members shall be set up for each commodity. 
One member of each panel shall be selected from his staff by the Chief, Office 
of Economie Analysis; another shall be a member of the appropriate commodity 
committee designated by the Chairman of that committee; and the third mem- 
peli. Chairman shall be the Chief of Planning and Programming, Supply 

ivision. 

2. The responsibility for formulating programs shall rest exclusively with the 
Director of the Supply Division. Any supply or technical information required: 
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for programming shall be obtained by the panel through its member of the 
commodity staff. Information on requirements and other economic data may 
be obtained through the member designated by the Chief, Office of Economic 
Analysis. 

8. The commodity program, in general, shall comprise: 

a. The “balance sheet” of prospective supply and indicated requirements 
based on military requirements, stockpile requirements, and requirements 
for sustaining the civilian economy insofar as practicable, as directed by 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

b. A critical analysis and evaluation of the balance sheet. 

ec. A statement of a definitive “goal” of production toward which DMA 
should work. 

d. A summary of the steps proposed by the Supply Division for attaining 
the goal, including estimates of any cost to the Government. 

4. Before the program is submitted to the Director of the Supply Division for 
his approval and reference to the Administrator, the tentative program shall 
be submitted to the Commodity Branch Chief for review; he shall report there- 
on, with his comments, within 24 hours. If Commodity Branch Chief or the 
panel disagrees with any or all of the features of the program, it shall be re- 
ferred to the Director of the Supply Division with a statement of the dissenting 
opinions. 

5. The Director of the Supply Division shall prepare, for the signature of the 
Administrator, a description of the program for submittal to the Secretary of 
the Interior. Pending approval of the Secretary, the program as submitted 
to him will be utilized by the staff of DMA for planning purposes. 

6. Each program must be approved by the Defense Production Administrator 
after the Secretary has approved it. Pending approval by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator, the program as submitted will continue to be the planning 
document for the Defense Minerals Administration. 

7. When a program is submitted to the Secretary, copies of the tentative 
program shall be sent to the Director of the Geological Survey, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, the Chief of the Commodity Branch, DMA, the commodity 
representatives of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, and to the 
following DMA officials: the Executive Secretary, the Chief, Office of Economic 
Analysis, the Director of the Production Expansion Division, and the Director 
of the Requirements Division. Any objections to the program shall be sent to 
the Administrator within six working days. 

8. Following approval by the Defense Production Administrator, the adopted 
program shall be the official basis of all DMA activity until superseded by a new 
program (or by an amending statement) based on later developments. The pro- 
cedure herein outlina?@ shall be followed in the preparation of a new program 
or of an amended statement. 

JAMES Boyp, Administrator. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Marcu 22, 1951. 


a. 
. Procedural Instruction 6 


Subject: Internal Procedures of Defense Minerals Administration For Processing 
Applications For Domestic Projects. 

1. All actions by Defense Minerals Administration are for the expansion of 
production (certificates of necessity for accelerated amortization, purchase con- 
tracts, price guarantees, loans, guarantees of loans, exploration projects). No 
action will be taken except pursuant to a written application. Prescribed appli- 
cation forms should be used if available. In some cases, oral conferences may 
be had with applicant to aid him to come te a conclusion as to whether he 
should file any application, and as to what he will apply for, but the action to 
be taken by Defense Minerals Administration must be based upon a written 
application. 
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® All applications received by Defense Minerals Administration will be 
routed first to the office of the Executive Secretary for recording and docketing 
under a docket number. In the case of applications received in the first instance 
in the field, a copy of the application should be forwarded immediately to 
Washington for recording and docketing. 

3. The Executive Secretary will dispatch each application, after recording 
and docketing, to the chief of the appropriate commodity branch of the Supply 
Division. 

4. The chief of the commodity branch will submit the application to and dis- 
cuss it with the appropriate commodity representatives of the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines, and shall then determine if the project covered by the 
application is suitable for inclusion in his commodity program. The action of 
the chief of the commodity branch shall be as follows: 

(a) Immediate rejection.—If the project obviously is not suitable for inclusion 
in the commodity program, or if it can be determined from the face of the 
application that the project is not feasible, the commodity branch ,chief shall 
prepare a letter to the applicant for the signature of the Director of the Supply 
Division rejecting the application. He will, for the record, supply adequate 
reasons for rejection. 

(b) Immediate approval.—lIf the applieation affords on its face sufficient evi- 
dence (including the recommendations of reputable engineers and information 
otherwise available) from which it can be determined that the project is suitable 
for inclusion in the commodity program and provides a feasible means of ex- 
panding the production of the subject commodity, the commodity branch chief 
will prepare a memorandum for the signature of the Director of the Supply 
Division to the Director of the Production Expansion Division recommending 
acceptance of the application and approval of the project. 

As soon as it*appears likely that the project may be approved (under 4 (Db) 
and (¢c)), he will: (i) Consult informally with the Director of the Production 
Expansion Division to assure himself that he has sufficient information on 
which the latter may subsequently negotiate; (ii) He shall present the material 
requirements to the Director of the Requirements Division for advice on the 
feasibility of the project. The Director of the Requirements Division may con- 
sult with the Facilities Branch of NPA; (iii) Provide the Chief Economist with 
the general terms proposed for the project and necessary data on which he may 
make an economic analysis of the project as to its relationship to the industry 
itself and the economy in general. The Chief Economist will submit his analysis 
to the Director of the Requirements Division. 

(©) Deferred action on applications.—If the application is such that im- 
mediate action cannot be taken upon it, as provided in (a) and (bh) above, the 
commodity branch chief shall proceed as follows: 

(1) He may prepare a letter for his own signature to the applicant to 
obtain any necessary additional information. 

(2) He may prepare a letter for the signature of the Chairman of the 
Coordinating Committee submitting the application to the executive officer 
of the appropriate field office for such examination or other action and report 
as may be necessary. This letter will be countersigned by the Bureau and 
Survey representatives. 

(3) The Executive Officer of the Field Team will submit the report in 
quadruplicate, one copy will be retained in the files of the Executive Secre- 
tary, one will be sent by the Executive Secretary to the Chairman of the 
Coordinating Committee, and the remaining two copies will be dispatched 
to the commodity branch chief. The field report does not constitute a 
formal submission of the Geological Survey Bureau of Mines until sub- 
mitted by the Coordinating Committee Chairman and countersigned by the 
Geological Survey and Mines members to the branch chief involved. With 
the original application and required additional information and reports 
in hand, the commodity branch chief shall make the determinations specified 
either in (a) or (b) above. 

5. Memoranda of the Director of the Supply Division to the Director of the 
Production Expansion Division signifying approval of any application or project 
shall specify in general terms his recommendation as to the form of aid to be 
granted and his recommendation as to the terms and provisions of any pro- 
posed loans or purchase contracts. He shall not attempt to negotiate with the 
applicant except to obtain necessary information. The Director of the Produc- 
tion Expansion Division is charged with final determination of the type of aid 
to be granted, and negotiation with the applicant. 
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6. The Director of the Production Expansion Division shall assign the approved 
application and project to one member of his staff, hereafter called the “Nego- 
tiator,” who shall be primarily responsible, under the supervision of the 
Director of the Production Expansion Division, for consummating a suitable 
transaction. If necessary or desirable the Negotiator may communicate with 
the applicant by mail or by conference for such further information as may 
be necessary and shall be free to call on the commodity branch chief for advice. 
The Negotiator shall prepare for the signature or approval of the Director of 
the Production Expansion Division any moving papers necessary to consummate 
the transaction. 

7. The Director of the Production Expansion Division shall take final action 
upon the various transactions before him as follows: 

(a) If the application is for a certificate of necessity for tax amortization, 
he shall follow the general pattern established by the Chief Economist for the 
commodity involved, unless there are modifications required by the individual 
case. He,will then prepare a letter to the Defense Production Administrator 
recommending the granting of a certificate, such letter to be accompanied by 
a copy of the economic analysis and the reasons for deviation from it, if any. 

(b) If the application is for the guarantee of a loan under the Federal Reserve 
Board procedures, he shall forward the application to the General Counsel with 
a covering memorandum noting his approval of the application, and that agree- 
ment has been reached on the terms with the applicant. 

(¢c) If, the application is for a loan or guarantee of a loan by the RFC, he 
shall forward it to the General Counsel with a covering memorandum noting 
his approval of the application. 

(d) If the application is for a purchase contract without any loan, guarantee 
of loan, or financing for expansion, he shall forward the application to the 
General Counsel with a covering memorandum noting his approval. 

(e) If the application is for a purchase contract with provisions for guaran- 
teeing a minimum price or arrangements for financing plant expansion, he shall 
forward it to the General Counsel with a covering memorandum noting his 
approval. 

(f) If the application is for an exploration project contract, he shall send 
the completed contract forms, ready for the signature of the operator, to the 
suitable field office to be presented to the operator for signature. 

8. The General Counsel shall act upon all applications forwarded to him as 
follows: 

(a) Acting in collaboration with representatives of General Services Adminis- 
tration, he shall draft any necessary contracts or statements of the moving 
provisions of such contracts sufficient to form the basis of a recommendation 
for the signature of the Administrator for the issuance of a certificate by the 
Defense Production Administrator authorizing the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into the contract, or authorizing RFC to enter into the loan, 
or guarantee of a loan, as the case may be. 

(b) In collaboration with the representatives of General Services Adminis- 
tration, he shall prepare for the Administrator’s signature to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator the recommendation referred to in (@) above. 

9. In all cases of irreconcilable differences of opinion as to the action that 
should be taken on any application, the entire matter shall be submitted to the 
Administrator of Defense Minerals Administration for final determination. 
The different administrative heads responsible for processing applications shall 
feel free to consult with one another on any matters passing between them, 
and shall endeavor to crystallize and point up differences of opinion before 
making any such reference to the Administrator. 

JAMES Boyp, Administrator. 


(Suscommirree Nore.—The hearings continued at this point fol- 
lowing the presentation of Dr. Boyd’s summary statement which ends 
on p. 10.) 


SOUND DOMESTIC MINING INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Murpock. Before Mr. Engle proceeds, I wonder if I might 
make a comment or two? 
Mr. Reean. The chairman will always recognize Mr. Murdock. 
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Mr. Murpock. This hearing should bring out all of the essential 
facts concerning this vital program. I wanted to make it clear from 
my standpoint of older experience on the committee why I am tre- 
mendously interested in what we are doing here and trying to find 
out. 

I have been on the Mines and Mining Committee since I have been 
a member. I see a gentleman in the audience who was in the audi- 
ence before the House Military Affairs Committee on May 18, 1937, 
when the Military Affairs Committee was considering the Faddis 
bill. The gentleman will recall that I appeared that morning before 
that same committee asking that the bill be modified in the direction 
of producing domestic manganese, especially, and other critical stra- 
tegic minerals and metals and emphasizing the buy-American clause. 

Mr. Chairman, I found at that time that certain Members of Con- 
gress who never had anything to say regarding encouraging domestic 
production, had a suspicion that we from the West were more inter- 
ested in developing home industry in our mining States than we were 
in national defense. Nothing could be further from the truth, of 
course. We have our first obligation to the Nation’s security and we 
believe that the maintenance of a thriving mining industry at home 
is the first essential to national defense and that, of course, is the 
thing we are keeping constantly in mind. 

I know that there must be a delicate adjustment in our procure- 
ment of these necessary things in the case of war or an emergency, 
but my entire feelin has been during the 14 years that I have ; given 
this some study, not being a mining man, not knowing the tec hnique of 
the mining industry, but knowing simply this: That you cannot turn 
on mineral production and turn it off as water at a faucet, and know- 
ing full well that it is not in the interest of national security for us 
to be dependent upon foreign sources which might be shut off in case 
of entire war. 

I wish to state to Dr. Boyd, who is a newcomer, that that is our 
purpose now: To see what we can do concurrently in developing the 
mining industry but in the matter of national defense and only to 
the extent that it contributes to national defense. 

Mr. Reean. I think that that is a very nice statement, Mr. Mur- 
dock, and I am sure the members of this committee will appreciate 
it because you state that you are not a mining man but come from the 
country which knows how long it takes and the untiring effort that 
it takes to get a mine in profitable production. It was well timed. 

Mr. Engle, do you have some questions of Dr. Boyd? 


DEPARTMENTAL PROCEDURE FOLLOWED BY DMA IN FORMULATING MINERALS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Enaie. Dr. Boyd, I want to thank you for your very kindly 
reference to the speech I made in Denver at the Colorado Mining Asso- 
ciation which I note you say was followed up by a number of steps to 
immediately process individual actions. I think you understood that 
what I had to say at that time was not directed so much in a critical 
fashion at the efforts you were making or at some of the very able peo- 
ple you have and very sincere people you have in your organization. I 
know you do have them down there. I know a great many of them per- 
sonally. But I have been disturbed about the mechanical set- -up in 
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the defense and minerals production program and I have been dis- 
turbed about certain policy considerations. 

Now, in arriving at a policy determination, your department, which 
is the Defense Minerals Administration, formulates the policy; does 
it not? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. And then it goes to the staff level in the Secretary of 
the Interior's office; is that right 4 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; during the process of formulation we keep it 
there. 

Mr. Enoie. For approval ? 

Dr. Boyrp. Yes. 

Mr. Enevr. And they cau work it over or kick it back down; is that 
right / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. Then it goes to the Defense Production Administration, 
Mr. Harrison’s organization ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enoie. And there it is worked over again and it may be kicked 
back into your shop again; is that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. It may be; yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Eneir. And after it goes through DPA, then where does it go 4 

Dr. Boyp. Well, the policy decision is finished there. 

Mr. Eneve. Who has the final authority to make decisions on policy ¢ 

Dr. Borp. The Defense Production Administration, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Enoie. Is it Mr. Harrison, or is there a higher level of authority 
in the Defense Production Administration or the Office of Defense 
Mobilization ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. There is a higher authority, of course, the Defense Mo- 
bilization Administrator, Mr. Wilson, but the delegation of authority 
on production matters is pretty clearly made to Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Enouie. Put in consideration of development of mining pro- 
grams it is necessary, is it not, to clear with the Defense Mobili- 
zation Director's office? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t think so, 

Mr. Enéie. Do you think you could start a subsidy program or the 
purchase of minerals and metals without consultation with Mr. Wilson 
or some of his staff? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sure there would have to be consultation but I think 
the final decision would rest with Mr. Harrison, as it does today. 

Mr. Enere. You think that Mr. Wilson would not overrule Mr. 
Harrison ? 

Dr. Boyp. Unless the policy decision was clear out of line with 
the general mobilization program. 

Mr. Enate. In short, then, you have no authority, yourself, to make 
a policy determination of any kind; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir: I have not. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, all you can do at any time is recom- 
mend ¢ 

Dr. Bory. That is correct. 

Mr. Enoie. The policy determinations are made two or three eche- 
lons higher up on the administrative totem pole; is that right ? 
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Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enatr. I want to find out who on that totem pole has anything 
to do with mining. 

First above you is the staff level in the Secretary’s office; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. And they can give you a lot of trouble; can’t they ? 

I am not asking you to say whether they do or not. We will get to 
that later. But I am just asking you whether or not they can give 
you a lot of trouble. 
~ Dr. Boyp. I suppose it would be possible for them. 

Mr. Ener. They can overrule you, can’t they, and tell you they 
don’t like the policy recommendations which you have made? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneur. And then from there it goes to DPA? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Eneir. DPA is in effect a higher policy level, then, than either 
the Secretary's office or your Defense Minerals Administration; is 
that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enoie. That is the second step on the administrative totem 
pole. 

Now, I want to find out about this fellow Fred Searls, Jr., who is 
referred to in the testimony obtained in the executive session by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in the Senate. Just where 
does he sit in this picture ¢ 

Dr. Boro. I understand that he is an adviser to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Eneve. And on mining matters; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. And other matters. I understand he does a great deal 
more than just mining. 

Mr. Ener. But he is a mining specialist; isn’t that true / 

Dr. Boyp. A mining engineer. 

Mr. Enexir. And the president of the Newmont Mining Co.; isn’t 
that right? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enevie. With Mr. Searls sitting at Mr. Wilson’s right and 
whispering advice on mining matters in his ear, do you suppose that 
has any effect on Mr. Harrison’s decisions, who is next man on the 
totem pole ahead of the Secretary of the Interior / 

Dr. Boyp. I am perfectly sure of that. 

Mr. Ener. The reason I asked you those questions is to establish 
and identify Mr. Searls, because of the testimony which he gave 
on February 13, 1951, before the executive session of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you that I have taken this up with 
Senator O'Mahoney and he has released this record for our use and 
every public use to which we want to put it. 

But before going into what he has to say, I wanted to ask you if 
you are familiar with the provisions of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. ° 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 
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INTENT OF CONGRESS TO ENCOURAGE AND ASSIST MINING INDUSTRY 
THROUGH LOANS AND OTHER MEANS UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY DMA 


Mr. Enate. I want to call your attention to section 302, which re- 
lates to the loan provisions of the Defense Production Act. You are 
familiar with that, I take it? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. And you are aware of the fact that Congress specifically 
included in that section an authorization to make lodns of every type 
and kind, including participations in or guaranties of loans to pri- 
vate business enterprises, including loans for the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. 

Do you believe it was the intention of Congress in passing that 
section and specifically including that language to indicate to the 
executive branch that the mining people, both for exploration and 
development, as well as mining, were intended to be included for 
loans? 

Dr. Boyp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Enote. And you are in favor of the program ? 

Dr. Boyp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Enete. Which would do that. 

In addition there is section 303 (a) which relates to purchase com- 
mitments and purchase contracts and which also contains specific lan- 
guage providing for the encouragement of the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. 

Is it your belief that that section, also, was a direct indication that 
Congress intended it should be put into execution in some form ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enate. You are perfectly willing to do that and you agree with 
the fundamental policy or philosophy set forth in that section; is 
that right? 

Dr. Boyp. Absolutely. We are carrying it out today. 

Mr. Enete. You are familiar, I take it, with section 450 of the 
Excess Profits Tax Act of January 3, 1951, which allows very special 
consideration for those people producing strategic minerals and 
metals? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enate. Now, it is perfectly obvious, isn’t it, that the Congress 
of the United States would not have written that into the law unless 
it was intended by Congress that the Administration should put this 
domestic mining program into high gear? Isn’t that a fair sum- 
mary ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is a fair summary. 

ae Enoir. And you recognize that to be the intention of Con- 
gress 

Dr. Boyp. Very definitely. 


FRED SEARLS, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILI- 
ZATION, QUOTED AS OPPOSING LOANS AND OTHER FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 
TO DOMESTIC MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Eneie. Now, in the light of that, I want to call your attention 
to certain statements made by Mr. Fred Searls whom you have said 
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is the high man on the totem pole down there as far as mining advisers 
are concerned. Do you know any man who is higher in this whole 
lay-out than Fred Searls, Jr., with reference to mining / 

‘Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. You do not. 

I refer, Mr. Chairman, to volume 3, page 284, of the enna of 
the hearings before the Senate committee and I want to read a little 
piece of it here. Here is what it says—and this is a question by the 
chairman, who is Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Secretary of the Interior in the Bureau of Mines of the- 
National Production Authority yesterday submitted to this committee a tenta- 
tive plan for the allocation of $10,000,000 for the development of a strategical 
list of materials which I have handed to you. In the light of our discussion, 
today, would you regard an expenditure of that size as being unwise or a cal- 
culated risk for the purpose of development of domestic sources of these ma- 
terials if they exist? 

Mr. SEARLS. I would prefer that it not be done. 

In the light of Mr. Searls’ plain statement to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that he is opposed to loans for the domes- 
tic mining industry, do you feel that you can get a policy declaration 
at high level in the Deheee Production Administration or from the 
Defense Mobilization Administrator which will effectuate that policy 
at all? 

Dr. Boyp. The only way I can answer it that way is to say that that 
program which was presented was approved by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator. We presented that program and it was 
approved by them. 

Mr. Enate. Would you feel like saying whether or not the top. 
mining advice, which is coming down from the high man on the totem 
pole in the Administration on this business, on mining, had anything 
to do with the long time it took you to get it through and the very 
meager allowance which has been made of some $10,000,000 ? 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Engle, I don’t think you are being quite fair to 
Mr. Searls in this particular case. He said that he would prefer 
that this particular program not be approved. We have discussed 
with this committee before and with the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in the Senate as to how to create the climate so that 
our mining industry can grow and become strong. 

Mr. Ener. I am going further with Mr. Searls’ testimony and 
quote it and determine if I am wry, Se I quote from page 262 and 
this is a question by the chairman. He says: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the simple question is, do you believe that any action 
should be taken under that authority— 
referring to the authority Congress gave in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950— 
through Congress to stimulate the production of domestic minerals in the 
United States? 

Mr. Searus. If I had my way, during the period of intensive expansion of 
facilities and of production of military end items at top speed I would stop any 
such funds from being borrowed from the Government. 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry, I had not seen that testimony, Mr. Engle, but 
my understanding of Mr. Searls’ position in this matter has been 
~omewhat the position we have discussed with you. 

Mr, Eneie. You don't have to defend Mr. Searls’ position. What 
! am trying to indicate to this committee is that you are in an impos- 
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sible situation. I don’t expect you to comment on it but I think the 
difficulties under which you are operating should be disclosed to this 
committee and to the mining industry. That is just one example. 

Now, I am going to turn back to even a better statement here. 

Mr. Recan. These quotations all come from the same volume? 

Mr. Encue. That is correct; volume 3 of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the Senate, February 3, 1951. 

Now, on page 228 of that same document, Mr. Searls was asked this 
question : 

The CHAIRMAN. I would want you to comment on that now— 
covering what would be for over-all mining— 

I want to know where we go from here. 

Mr. Sears. With respect to the letter which you quote, I remember writing 
that letter 2 years ago. I have not seen it since, and | am not sure whether | 
would have given the same emphasis to the reasons for not subsidizing mining 
equipment at that time, which was during peacetime, as I would now, but— 
and I emphasize this— 
but I feel now as I did then, that any type of subsidy for the development of 
mining is objectionable because it does tend to socialize the mining industry. 

Now, have you had any discussions at all down there with regard to 
over-the-market price contracts or subsidy-type contracts for the do- 
mestic mining industry / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Enaue. Have you gotten any through ? 

Dr. Born. We haven't actually recommended to DPA today any 
particular program for subsidizing critical materials. We have 
those programs in the process of development, trying to simplify them 
so they will work more simply before we rec ‘ommend them. 

Mr. Enévr. As a matter of fact, you don’t have any program at all, 
so far for over-the-market price contracts ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. No, that is not correct. 

Mr. Enate. I want to read from page 243 of this transcript. This 
is the chairman talking again: 

A question has been “propounded by Senator Cordon as follows: 

Senator Corpon. But you feel that any sympathetic cooperation advanced by 
the Government of the United States would have exactly the opposite effect in 
the United States. Is that your line of reasoning? 

In explanation, I will say to the committee that it is developed in 
these hearings that Mr. Searls, president of the Newmont Mining 
Corp., has a mining operation in South Africa on which he has re- 
ceived very substantial tax considerations and depletion allowances 
by the South African Government. 

In addition to that, he has a mining operation in north Africa on 
which he has received a loan of $4,000,000 from the ECA in the nature 
of a subsidy to help those operations and Senator Cordon was asking 
if those things were good in Africa, North and South, why weren't 
they good here. 

Then the chairman interceded and he said: 


The CHAIRMAN. Before he answers, may I read this sentence from a letter 
in which Mr. Searls made his remarks and which he addressed to me. This 
is the letter of August 8, 1949: 

“Tam convinced that the best thing the National Government could do to help 
ihe mining industry in this country is to let it alone.” 
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Mr. Searls didn’t contradict that statement or modify it in any 
particular. As a matter of fact, he aflirmed it on several occasions in 
his testimony. 

In the light of that attitude, in the top echelon, dealing with min- 
ing under the Defense program, I want to ask you whether or not 
you feel—you may answer this question or not as you choose—that 
from the standpoint of establishing policy you have a basic concept 
the intent of the Defense Production Act, which agrees with our own? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry: I don’t quite get the question. 

Mr. Encie. What I am trying to determine, Dr. Boyd, is whether 
or not you, sitting down at the bottom of the totem pole and trying 
to formulate a domestic mining program, are, in fact, faced down 
there in the Defense Mobilization Director’s set-up with people 
who are basically opposed and unfriendly to the program envisioned 
by Congress when it passed the Defense Production Act of 1950 and 
the excess profits tax of January, 19514 

Dr. Boyp. I can only answer that by saying that as far as I know, 
| have never dealt with anybody in the higher echelons who are op- 
posed to that program, as stated in the Defense Production Act, the 
people I have to deal with in formulating policy decisions. 

Mr. Rrean. I want the committee to know and show on the record 
that Mr. Chenoweth of Colorado is here. We are glad to have you. 


PROPOSED CONTRACT WITH SAN MANUEL COPPER COMPANY, A NEWMONT 
INTEREST, CONTAINS SUBSIDY ELEMENT 


Mr. Enore. Are you familiar with the San Manuel Copper Co. ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enaie. Do you mind telling this committee whether there is 
under negotiation in your shop down there a contract for the produc- 
tion of copper from that mine? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir, there is. We have already recommended it. 

Mr. Enoue. And that contract sent over in February was written on 
the basis of cost plus 7 cents per pound, was it not? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir, not quite. We established a floor in the contract, 
which is well below the market price, at which the Government would 
guarantee to buy copper from the company if the price should fall 
below that level. There is an escalator clause in it, based on cost of 
construction of the plant. If it takes 5 years to construct it it might 
cost more and it would have to be a higher price to take care of that 
cost and amortization. 

Mr. Enate. It is an 11-year contract? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. And there would be a 4-year development period during 
which no copper would be produced at all? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. And it contains a provision, does it not, that for money 
borrowed by the San Manuel Copper Co. over a stipulated minimum, 
that the price paid by the Government shall go up one-tenth of 1 cent 
per pound ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, when they borrowed over $40,000,000 
or whatever it is. it would be one-tenth of 1 percent on every one of 
those? 

82354—52—_5 
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Dr. Boyn. That is right. 

Remember, that price, however, is well below the present market 
price. 

Mr. Enete. I understand that the contract provision is cost plus 
7 cents? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir, that is not correct. The reason for that escala- 
tion clause is to permit the company within that period of time to 
amortize its investment. 

Mr. Enate. I am asking about the letter you sent to DPA in Febru- 
ary of this year, about the same time Mr. Searls was before the Senate 
committee testifying against subsidies. Did you send over a letter 
which carried with it a contract which called for cost plus 7 cents? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir, that. is not correct. That contract is not cost 
plus 7 cents. It is only a floor price. The Government does not buy 
unless the price of copper falls below that price. 

Mr. EnGur. In which event the price paid by the Government would 
be a subsidy, would it not ? 

Dr. Born. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Enewe. All right. 

One further question : 

Is it a fact that the San Manuel Copper Co. is a subsidiary of the 
Magna Copper Co. ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Eneve. And the Magna Copper Co. is owned by the Newmont 
Mining Co., of which Mr. Fred Searls is president; is that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enorir. And so it seems, does it not, then, that the gentleman 
who appeared before the Senate committee and who debated against 
subsidies for anyone else was, in fact, going to be the beneficiary of 
a contract, himself, or through his company; is that right? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Encir. Just one other question: Do you know whether or not 
Mr. Fred Searls is paid by the Government or the Newmont Mining 
Co.? 

Dr. Born. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Eneir. What ? 

Dr. Born. I do not know. 

Mr. EnGie. | refer to a press release issued by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on January 3, 1951, announcing the appointment of Her- 
bert A. Birdson as general counsel and Fred Searls, Jr. assistant to 
the director. It was announced by Charles E. Wilson, Director of 
Defense Mobilization, that both would serve without compensation. 
That appears on page 225 of the record that I previously referred to. 
Mr. Fred Searls was not paid by the Government. Presumably he is 
paid by the Newmont Mining Co. 

Dr. Boyp. I presume so. I might say on that point that I or my 
staff Lave never talked to Mr. Searls, as far as I know, about the 
San Manuel contract. We, ourselves, asked the company to come in 
and present a proposal. To our knowledge, that was the quickest 
source of the largest increase of copper in this country of a reason- 
able expectation of production at a reasonable cost. We asked the 
con pany to come in and present the program. We were not ap- 
proached by the company or any individual in it. 
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Mr. Enewe. The fact is that they have intended to put out 50,000 
tons a year, whether you gave them a contract or not; isn’t that right 

Dr. Boyp. At a very much later date. It would have taken many 
years to develop that. 

Mr. Eneve. And you increased the amount to 60,000 tons a year 
and gave them this floor for the whole business; isn’t that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. That is only to get them in production 
faster. 

Mr. Eneir. I am not saying that Mr. Searls lobbied this par- 
ticular contract in your agency or used improper influence at all 
and I am not accusing you of any improper connection with that, 
either, Dr. Boyd. Tw ant the record to show that, but I am saying— 
and this is the thing that infuriates me—is that at the same time the 
Newmont Mining Co. was getting a subsidy-loaded contract through 
the Defense Minerals Administration, Mr. Searls is before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and saying that the way to 
help the domestic mining industry in this Nation is to leave it alone. 
{ think the little fellows out in the country are going to be interested 
in that kind of information. 

Mr. Reean. That is the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate, not the House. 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

I want to make perfectly clear to you, Dr. Boyd, that in this record 
Iam not implying that your agency has been guilty of any impro- 
priety, or for that matter, that Newmont Mining Co. has. All I am 
saying is that the action of the company is wholly inconsistent, not 
only here, but abroad, with the t testimony given previously, which I 
say dominates the thinking in this administration with reference 
to the domestic minerals program. 

Mr. Murpock. Will the gentleman vield for a statement ? 

Mr. Ener. Yes. 

Mr. Murpocx. The operation of this Newmont Mining Co., the New- 
mont Copper Co., that is being developed under the contract men 
tioned, is in the State of Arizona. Naturally, I am delighted to know 
that such a favorable contract has been given for that development but. 
as Mr. Engle has just said, many small-mine operators in Arizona and 
throughout the entire country are going to be very much interested in 
this matter. Subsidies have been granted, and I think properly so, 
to this one company, but I have a feeling that if we develop the mining 
industry properly we must extend the same helping hand to the many, 
many, many small-mine operators, not only in the one State but in all 
the States where mining is carried on. 

Dr. Boryp. May I make something clear? I think it must be in clear 
focus. The reason for the contract with this particular company, and 
for the others to go with it, is that we were asking them to get into 
production much faster than they normally would in order to meet 
the requirements of the defense program. In doing so we had to give 
them certain guaranties or certain help, assistance, to move faster than 
they would under a normal economic condition. 

A point in connection with this particular contract is that we dealt 
with them at a very much lower price than the market price, so it isn’t, 
in essence, a true subsidy, whatever subsidy is. I am not sure that I 
know what subsidy is. 
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Mr. Enaie. Dr. Boyd, I reiterate, I am not saying that the contract 

is not in the national interest. I don’t know anything about it. I have 
faith enough in you to believe that you would make the best contract 
you could in the national interest. 

Dr. Boyrp. I am trying to make this point clear, Mr. Engle: I want 
to try and clarify in our own minds together what we mean by subsidy 
in this particular case, because this is not going above the market price, 
which we normally believe to be a subsidy. We have to consider that 
in a different light than we would in a contract which involves a speed- 
ing up of production from a unit which will normally be economic. 

Mr. Enetr. But when you put a floor in you accept the subsidy prin- 
ciple at that point ? 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t deny that. 

Mr. Enetr. That is perfectly right, and the thing I am saying is 
that the chief adviser to Charles Wilson on these mining matters has 
stated to the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the Senate 
that he is opposed to the subsidy principle when he is, himself, a 
beneficiary of it. Not only that, I think the record shows that the 
Newmont Mining Co., and Mr. Searls, personally opposed S. 2105, 
which was a weak crutch of a bill to help out the domestic mining 
industry in the Eighty-first Congress; isn’t that right? You know 
that to be a fact, do you not ? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ener. You know that the Newmont Mining Co., through its 
vice president, Mr. Schneider, appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee on June 16, 1949, and advocated a reduction of the appro- 
priations for stockpiling critical and strategic minerals and metals, 
and that is the testimony which i ara on page 19 of the Senate hear- 
ings on H. R. 4146 in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Dr. Boyp. I know that. 

Mr. Enair. You know that? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Encue. Doesn’t that raise questions in your mind, Dr. Boyd, as 
to the kind of atmosphere you are operating in down there? 

Dr. Boyp. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I by no means agree 
with the statements of policy that you have quoted here. My position 
has been entirely different to that. I think it is an honest difference 
of opinion. 

Mr. Encie. I believe it has been, but you are about half way 
down the totem pole of authority trying to get something done, and 
you have to run through a top crust of people who advocate the kind of 
thinking that Mr. Searls of Newmont Mining Co. is whispering in the 
ear of Charles Wilson, and presumably Mr. Harrison, and all the rest 
in the higher echelon. I can imagine your difficulties, and I am trying 
to make that clear to this committee. I don’t expect you to say it, I 
know you can’t, but I am trying to make it perfectly plain. 


SIMPLIFIED LOAN APPLICATION FORM TO REPLACE NSRB 146 


Now, in regard to the organization of your department, and of 
this whole set-up—incidentally, I don’t charge you with all the 
machinations in it—you very kindly refer to my speech made in Den- 
ver, Colo., on February 2, 1951. In that speech I outlined 23 separate 
steps required for processing applications. I called them booby traps 
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that a miner’s application could fall into when he applied to get some 
action on a mining loan or a production contract with the Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

You say in your statement today that those steps have been reduced. 
I didn’t list all of them. I have had very, very good information that 
there are 28 steps instead of 23. I just left out a few because there 
was duplication. 

I want to start out with No. 1. Have you got rid of your Form No. 
146, which was a 12-page document ¢ 

Dr. Boro. NSRB 146? 

Mr. Enaue. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. That is the general application form for loans. We have 
before the Bureau of Budget for clearance now a shorter form for 
mining loans. 

Mr. Ener. It has been over there about 3 months, hasn’t it ? 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t tell you how long. 

Mr. Eneue. Well, it has been over there more than 3 months, hasn’t 
it? I made the speech in February, and it was supposed to be over 
there then. 

For the benefit of the committee, I will say NSRB Form No. 146 is 
a 12-page document which asks questions with regard to the mineral 
situation of this country, which no miner could answer, and if he 
tried to get it from military authorities it would be called classified 
information. 

It ends up with a promissory note in which the miner agrees to reim- 
burse and pay the Government for every cent of the cost the Govern- 
ment is put to by reason of the application. 

Mr. Reppen. That could all be classified. I wouldn’t want it 
known. 

Mr. Enote. I will ask if that isn’t what it does, have a promissory 
note on the end of it, substantially in the terms I have mentioned ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. The term is correct, but there is a statement at the bottom 
saying that the applicant will agree to assume the cost to the Govern- 
ment in examining for this loan. 

Mr. Ener. It says, “Any cost incident to the processing of this 
application.” I know what it says. 

Mr. Reppen. Don’t you think it ought to be classified ? 

Mr. Enoie. Regardless of the action taken to straighten that thing 
out you still have to operate with that form, don’t you ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enere. And you are far enough down so that you can’t get up 
enough horsepower to shove it through the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Dr. Born. We had approved by the Bureau of the Budget a very 
much simplified, technical data form, called DMA 100, which is now 
being circulated, to get information from all of these mines. That 
one form will give us the information we need for all actions of DMA, 
whether for priorities, materials, loans, contracts, or for any other 
action that a mine has to have to have action taken by the Government. 

Mr. Enere. I don’t know how many people you have over there that 
think like Fred Searls does, but if I felt as he does and didn’t want 
this matter to proceed, I would ball these things up and keep them 
talking about it for years. 

Mr. Sartor. I think it would be interesting to know from Dr. Boyd 
whether or not the short form you have sent over also has attached to it 
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the promissory note form that says, “You will agree to pay back to the 
Government any costs or expenses that you were put to.” 

Dr. Boyp. It does not. 

Mr. Reppen. Who prepared this form and said it was necessary to 
keep it ? 

Dr. Boyp. You mean the original form ? 

Mr. Reppen. Whereby the interested party promises to pay the 
cost of the procedure. 

Dr. Boyp. It was written by the National Resources Board. 

Mr. Reppen. Where did it get its authority / 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know. That was a governmental procedure in 
order to provide the means by which a loan could be applied for. 

Mr. Reppen. Yes, sir; but there is certainly no law requiring that 
an interested party, an applicant, would pay the cost of consideration 
of investigation of the application, is there / 

Dr. Boyp. Lamsorry. I don’t know enough about the legal aspects. 

Mr. Reppen. If that is true, the miner is the only human being re- 
quired to pay the Government. 

Dr. Boyp. This applies to all loans, for every purpose, not only min- 
ing, but any other kind of a loan, a loan for expansion of a machine- 
tool plant, or any other kind of a loan. 

Mr. Reppen. Did anyone ever pay the Government anything for 
such a procedure ? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Reppen. You never heard of it? 

Dr. Boyp. I never heard of it. 


RESIGNATION OF FRED SEARLS, JR., FROM OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
ANNOUNCED 


Mr. Enate. I have some very competent information for Dr. Boyd, 
even though he may not admit it here. It is a letter from Charles E. 
Wilson, directed to the chairman of our committee. I will read one 
sentence of it. It is dated April 3, 1951, and it is in response to a re- 
quest by the chairman for Mr. Searls’ presence here to be interrogated, 
shall we say, about some of these things. 

It says: 

Mr. Searls has given up his position as assistant to the Director for Materials, 
and will not be in Washington until April 6— 


so I guess that that takes care of Mr. Searls. 
PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS IN DMA DISCUSSED 


I don’t want to take all the time here, and I am going to try to get 
through this very briefly, but the procedure is set up so that the appli- 
cation first goes to Mr. Strobel, Executive Secretary of DMA. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. And he puts a file number on it and away it goes 
through your lay-out? 

Dr. Boyp. That is so we can keep track of it. 

Mr. Encie. How many numbers do you have down there? 

Dr. Boyp. Well over 850—929. 
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Mr. Ener. Nine hundred and twenty-nine. I see the miners are 
at work. The application goes to your plant, and then you send it 
to the proper production committee ¢ 

Dr. on I beg your pardon. Mr. Strobel is in my plant. He is 
executive secretary of DMA, and it is his responsibility to a track 
of these pieces of paper so that when anyone requires them he will 
know where they are and how we are getting along. That is very 
necessary when people call up. 

Mr. Eneir. Where does he send it ? 

Dr. Boyp. Directly to the commodity branch chief of the particular 
metal involved. 

Mr. Encue. If the metal is chrome, it goes to Mr. Bradley ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneue. And Mr. Bradley looks over the application ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. Now, if it involves an application for an over-the- 
market contract, what does Mr. Bradley do with it? 

Dr. Boyp. He determines whether the program that he has for 
chromium or tungsten has been approved, involving the production 
of chrome, which would require an over-the-market price. te the case 
of chrome it will require it. He would then find out the information 
necessary to recommend a contract for chrome above the market price. 

Mr. Enoxe. But you have approved no policy as yet with reference 
to over-the-market contracts for any material; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boryp. That is correct. We have recommended some, but not—— 

Mr. Enate. In other words, Mr. Bradley gets the application be- 
cause there is no policy on the subject matter. That is about as far as 
it goes, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Born. It would be if there were no policy developed. If you will 
notice in the attachment here, my instructions to the staff are that as 
soon as we have developed a program we will go ahead on the as- 
sumption that that is the policy until it has been disapproved at a 
high level, in order to save time in that particular action. 

Mr. Ener. And if it involves an exploration and development loan, 
since there is no policy on that he has to stack it very ates on a pile, 
doesn’t he? 

Dr. Born. No, sir; he does not. We are going ahead with all appli- 
cations that involve exploration loans, and that require a field study. 
People are sent to the field immediately. Some are waiting for the 
final form to be sent out. They are actually passing on them right now. 

Mr. Eneie. In other words, what Mr. Bradley would say is: “This 
looks like a reasonable application, if we ever have a policy”—then 
he proceeds to send it out to the field; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. If it needs a field check. Some don’t need a field check. 

Mr. Eneie. When it goes to the field, where does it go, to the 
regional office ? 

Dr. Born. The regional team of the Bureau of Mines, the executive 
member of the team. One man. 

Mr. Eneie. One man. What became of the three men, one each 
from the USGS, the Bureau of Mines, and Defense Minerals ? 

Dr. Boyp. We have a mine man assisting Mr. Bradley, giving him 
technical information, and all the help he needs, but Mr. Bradley has 
the only responsibility. It is not a committee operation, it is an 
individual operation today. Mr. Bradley does it, himself. 
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Mr. Enete. And the field team goes out? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Encue. I understand in Denver they have all kinds of appli- 
cations piled up and they don’t have enough engineers to service them. 

Dr. Boyp. I am afraid that is true. They have piled up in Denver. 

Mr. Ener. You simply can’t get the engineers for that kind of job? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Eneaie. They are not around? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enere. And you never will? 

Dr. Boyp. We will get some. 

Mr. Encte. To write a program like that, you are going to be balled- 
up forevermore. But after it goes to the field it goes to the regional 
oflice, and back through Mr. Bradley ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. It is an automatic operation. 

Mr. Enate. I am not criticizing Mr. Bradley. I just want to find 
out the procedure. 

Dr. Boyp. We are trying to do it as direct as possible. 

Mr. Enaur. Doesn’t the fellow in the regional office look over the 
work done by the field man ? 

Dr. Boyp. He would check his as orbs of course, mainly to speed 
the thing up, to see that he wasn’t sending in an improper report which 
couldn’t be used. 

Mr. Enoue. He would still have to look at it, and his name has 
to appear on it, and he has to initial it? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Enere. Did you ever figure up how many names you have to 
get on one of these applications? Would it run 1,500? I saw an 
article in the New York Times that said one contract down here re- 
quired 1,500 signatures, 

Dr. Boyp. No; I am quite sure it wouldn’t happen. 

Mr. Eneate. Twenty-eight is a lot, isn’t it? 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t conceive of there being any more than six in 
the DMA. 

Mr. Enete. We have already got Mr. Strobel. 

Dr. Boyp. He doesn’t sign anything. He just transmits them. 

Mr. Enoir. He fusses with it, and puts a number on it, and creates 
a file. Then he sends it to the proper commodity committee, 
doesn’t he? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. No; he sends it to the branch chief of 
the Supply Division, not a commodity committee. It doesn’t go to 
the committee at all. 

Mr. Enete. That is No. 2. Then it goes to Mr. Bradley, who is 
chrome and tungsten ? 

Dr. Boyn. Yes. 

Mr. Enere. Then the regional office. that is four, and then to the 
field team, five? 

Dr. Boyp. It goes to the field team direct, not to the regional 
director. 

Mr. Eneare. You cut him out. It comes back through the regional 
office ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; only through the team in the field. It doesn’t 
go back to any regional office of the Bureau of Mines. 
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Mr. Enete. I thought you said they looked it over. 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry. I thought you meant the director of the 
field team. That is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Enate. If he is a different fellow. All right. I think you 
have six or seven steps figured up already. 

Dr. Boyp. Two. 

Mr. Eneie. After you get all through, when it comes back and if it 
relates to over-the-market price contracts, development, or explora- 
tion, since there is no policy with respect to these items. Mr. Bradley 
will have to sit on it, won’t he? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; he would up to that point; however, we have a 
program approved for exploration. We are processing paper under 
that now. The only thing we have not got is the money to finally pay 
out the contract. 

Mr. Eneie. You have what it takes to make it work ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; we are working on it right now. 

Mr. Enaxie. But if it happens to involve a straight production 
contract at market price, then it goes over to DPA; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. Before that we have to negotiate the 
contract with the company or the individual who required negotia- 
tion. In other words, we would work with the General Services 
Administration in seeing that their contract is a public contract. 

Mr. EneGur. When is that, after it comes back from Mr. Bradley? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, after he has approved it. 

Mr. Enere. After you have done that, when does it get up in the 
palace guard, just below the Secretary of Interior ? 

Dr. Borp. Those contracts don’t go to the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Ener. It is just policy considerations that go there? 

Dr. Koyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. Like this exploration and development proposition ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enotes. And don’t the forms go to him, also? 

Dr. Born. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Enerer. I understand a new brochure was set up, explaining 
and advocating by your agency the exploration and development 
program you say is now over at the Bureau of the Budget, and sent 
up to the palace guard in the Secretary’s office and it got lost and they 
couldn’t find it for 2 weeks. Do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Borp. No; I don’t. Sometimes it takes a little while. 

Mr. Eneie. We will find out if it was lost, or just misplaced. 

In any event, when the negotiated contract goes to DPA, Harrison’s 
outfit, what happens to it? 

Dr. Born. They certify it to General Services Administration for 
implementing the contract. 

Mr. Ener. What if they don’t like it? They can kick it all the 
way down, can’t they ? 

Dr. Boro. They could. 

Mr. Eneatr. In other words, they boot it all the way down, and 
you have to start over, maybe send it out to the field team ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, not the field team. We would have to renegoti- 
ate it. 

Mr. Ener. I am interested in the figures you gave in your state- 
ment; at one time the Munitions Board was before this subcommittee 
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and we asked them how much material had been acquired for the 
stockpile, and they gave me the figure. It developed that their figures 
down into three categories, as follows: On hand, contracted for, and 
earmarked. When I asked them for a breakdown on the distinction 
between on hand, contracted for, and earmarked, they told me that 
that. was classified information that they could give me only in execu- 
tive session. 

I notice here that you claim that you have processed—I am reading 
from page 2 at the bottom of your statement—processed 21 major 
procurement contracts, © 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enair. The term “processed” doesn’t mean that you have a 
contract ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, what you were saying in this state- 
ment is that you have done your job on that many ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enerr. But that doesn’t clear them all over the hurdles that 
they face on the other side of the building? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Enare. And then these figures that you have set up are figures 
based upon the assumption that all the processed contracts will be 
put into execution; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Born. Yes. sir. I have no reason to assume that they will not 
be approved. There is no reason to. 

Mr. Eneur. Wait a minute. I am not so sure about that. What 
you have done at the top of page 3 of your statement, Dr. Boyd, is to 
indicate the anticipated results of contracts not yet made, and which 
have only been processed by your agency; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enatr. In other words, so far as these figures are concerned, 
they are fully unrealistic, are they not? They have not any rela- 
tionship to the present facts at all; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Sore. I can’t answer that just now. 

Mr. Enerr. Maybe that is putting it a little too strong, but they 
don’t represent firm contracts of this material, much less material on 
hand. 

Dr. Boyp. Not all of them. Some of them do, but most of them 
don’t; that is correct. 

Mr. Ener. We have a statement here from the General Services 
Administration which indicates that you have about four contracts 
out. Is that right? Would you say that this compilation sent up 
by General Services is correct ¢ 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 3, 1951. 


Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murpock: Receipt is acknowledged of your request of March 30, 
1951, for information concerning contracts let as a result of certifications issued 
by the Defense Production Administrator or the National Security Resources 
Board based on recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior or the Admin- 
istrator of Defense Minerals Administration, for the purpose of encouraging the 
exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical materials pursuant 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

There is enclosed a tabulation giving the information requested. 
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Escalation clause and other basic terms 





Molybdenum concen- 


trates—f. 0. 
Climax, Colo. 


Molybdenum oxide—f. o. 
b. cars, Langloth, Pa. 


F. o. b. cars at rail 


F. 0. b. carrier at Tacoma, 


Wash. 
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F. o. b. Spanish port 
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Contract Gam) unit prices ($0.92 and $1.02) are sub . to 
increase or decrease, based on changes 
Government publications: From the publication aE. 
and Earnings—Industrial Report, the factor to be used 
will be based on “Monthly average hourly earnings 
cents metal mining,” and from the publication Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Groups and Subgroups 
of Commodities, the factor to be used will be based = 
the ave of the “Index numbers of iron and steel 
and building materials prices.’ Both of the pu lica- 
ioe rete to are published by the U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 

Contract (base) unit price ($1.50 per long ton unit) is 
subject to increase or decrease based on changes reflected 
in the report Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of all 
Commodities published by the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. Production by Manganese, St under contract 
GS-O0P-315 (SCM) yy Ine. the beneficiate 
approximately 282,898 — s of Lid... owned 
manganese which is s piled at or near the Three 
Kids Mines and is of a > that does not, due to its 
present chemical analysis, eonform in quality with re- 
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ated June 29, 1950. 
No escalation clause. 
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license denied by Spanish Government. GSA has re- 
§ uested State Department to intervene to secure export 
cense. 
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and we asked them how much material had been acquired for the 
stockpile, and they gave me the figure. It developed that their figures 
down into three categories, as follows: On hand, contracted for, and 
earmarked. When I asked them for a breakdown on the distinction 
between on hand, contracted for, and earmarked, they told me that 
that was classified information that they could give me only in execu- 
tive session. 

I notice here that you claim that you have processed—I am reading 
from page 2 at the bottom of your statement—processed 21 major 
procurement contracts, ° 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Eneix. The term “processed” doesn’t mean that you have a 
contract ? 

Dr. Born. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Enatr. In other words, what you were saying in this state- 
ment is that you have done your job on that many ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enewe. But that doesn’t clear them all over the hurdles that 
they face on the other side of the building? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Enere. And then these figures that you have set up are figures 
based upon the assumption that all the processed contracts will be 
put into execution; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. sir. I have no reason to assume that they will not 
be approved. There is no reason to. 

Mr. Enair. Wait a minute. I am not so sure about that. What 


you have done at the top of page 3 of your statement, Dr. Boyd, is to 
indicate the anticipated results of contracts not yet made, and which 
have only been processed by your agency; isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enater. In other words, so far as these figures are concerned, 
they are fully unrealistic, are they not? They have not any rela- 
a to the present facts at all; isn’t that right? 


Dr. Boyp. I can’t answer that just now. 

Mr. Ener. Maybe that is putting it a little too strong, but they 
don’t represent firm contracts of this material, much less material on 
hand. 

Dr. Boyp. Not all of them. Some of them do, but most of them 
don’t; that is correct. . 

Mr. Enetr. We have a statement here from the General Services 
Administration which indicates that you have about four contracts 
out. Is that right’ Would you say that this compilation sent up 
by General Services is correct ? 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., Aprii 3, 1951. 
Hon. JoHn R. Murpock, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Murpock: Receipt is acknowledged of your request of March 30, 
1951, for information concerning contracts let as a result of certifications issued 
by the Defense Production Administrator or the National Security Resources 
Board based on recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior or the Admin- 
istrator of Defense Minerals Administration, for the purpose of encouraging the 
exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical materials pursuant 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

There is enclosed a tabulation giving the information requested. 
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Duration of con- 
tract 


Materia! 





M igh eennt: G8-00P-289 
(SCM). 


Manganese: GS-00P-315 (SCM). 


Tin: GS-OOP-(D)-520 


Tunes OOP-(D)-520 


G8-O00P-339 (SCM) 





Manganese Inc., Hen- 
derson, Nev. (‘Three 
Kids Mine near 
thereto). 


United States Tin 
Corp. 





Dec. 8, 1950... _._- 


Telegraphic na- 
ture of award, 
Dec. 26, 1950. 





Jan. 1, 1951, to Jan. 
956. 


Jan. 1, 1952, to Dee. 
31, 1960. 


June 1, 1951, to 
Dee. 31, 1955. 





Molybdenum metal | Pound of molybden- 


content, contained 
in molybdenum 
concentrates or mo- 
lybdie oxide 


Manganese ore, met 
allurgical grade 


Unit 


um content 


| Per long ton unit con 


tained manganese 


Pound 


Short ton unit... 





Quantity 


116,500,000 pounds mo 
lybdenum i 
content 


27,500,000 Lo 37,500,000 
lung ton units of con 
lained many ales 


141,120 pounds 
year. 


per 


1,400 short ton units 
per year 
100 metric tons 





SuscoMMITTEE Nore.—The contracts with Climax Molybdenum Co., and Manganese, Inc., were made under the authority of the Stockpiling Act: 
the United States Tin Corp. for tin and tungsten from its properties in Alaska, and one wth Wah Chang Corp. for foreign tungsten, were made under the authority 
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Wash., to Chicago, LI! 
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Unit price—date of con- 
tract 


$0.90 per pound metal con- 
tent when contained in 


molybdenum  concen- 
trate (in bulk). 
$1.02 per nd metal con- 


tent when contained in 
molybdenum oxide (in 
bulk). 


$1.50 per long ton unit, 
dry basis, of contained 
manganese basis 45 pet 
cent manganese con 
tent. 


Market or contractor's 
ceiling price, whichever 
is > transporta- 
tion costs from Tacoma, 
Wash., to Chicago, Ll. 


per short ton unit 
f. o. b. Spanish port. 








Market price-—-date of 
contract 


The market prices in effect 
on the date the contract 
was signed are as fol- 
lows: Molybdenum con- 
tentrate—$1 per pound 
of molybdenum con- 
tained (in bulk); $1.14 
per pound of molybde- 
num contained (in 
bulk). 


Mhe price of $0.92 per long 
ton unil contained man 
ganese basis 46 to 48 per- 
cent is considered as the 
fair market price, at the 
time this contract was 
established 


United States $1.34, for- 
eign $1.45. 


United States $65 short 
ton unit. 

$47.50 per short ton unit 
in bond at New York. 
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Escalation clause and other basic terms 








Molybdenum concen- 
trates—f. 0. cars, 
Climax, Colo. 

Molybdenum oxide—f. o. 
b. cars, Langloth, Pa. 


F. o. b. cars at rail 


F. o. b. carrier at Tacoma, 
Wash. 


= = 


F. 0. b. Spanish port 
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will be based on “Monthly average hourly earnings 
cents metal mining,” and from the publication Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Groups and Subgroups 
of Commodities, the factor to be used will be 


the av of the “Index numbers of iron and steel prices 
and building materials ces.’’ Both of the publica- 
-, reterred to are published by the U. 8. Department 
i) por. 


Contract (base) unit price ($1.50 per long ton unit) is 


subject to increase or decrease based on changes reflected 
in the report Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of all 
Commodities published by the U. 8. Department of 
Labor. Production by Manganese, Ine., under contract 
GS-00P-315 (SCM) Manganese, Inc., is the beneficiate 
approximately 282,898 long tons of Government owned 
manganese which is stoc eed at or near the Three 
Kids Mines and is of a quality that does not, due to its 
present chemical analysis, conform in quality with re- 
p arene 5 my of national stockpile specification P-30 
ated June 29, 1950. 


No escalation clause. 
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Do. 
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ling Act; they may later be converted to contracts under the Defense Production Act. 
made under the authority of the Defense Products Act of 1950. 
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Ags:a matter of expediency; the contracts with the Climax Molybdenum Corp. 
and Manganese, Inc., were executed in advance of certification under the Defense 
Production Act, and at present they are in effect stockpiling contracts. Certifi- 
eates under the Defense Production Act, covering these cases, have been re- 
quested from the Defense Production Administrator. If and when such certifi- 
eates are issued, the contracts will be continued in whole or in part under the 
authority of the Defense Production Act. 

In addition to the contracts listed on the tabulation, the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Administrator of Defense Minerals Administration has requested 
certifications from the Defense Production Administrator in the following cases, 
as indicated by copies of letters received by this Administration. 








Proposed contractor Commodity Quantity 
| 
= Tungsten Mining Corp Tungsten 600,000 short-ton units 
Appalachian Mining & Smelting Co re EE Te | 10,000 short tons. 
Calera Mining Co : Cobalt. _- ‘ 6,500,000 pounds, 
Copper 60,000 short tons 

S J , 

San Manuel Copper Corp Re {¢ obalt | 3,500 short tons. 
Molybdenum Co. of America_-__-. _...| Molybednum 9,600,000 pounds. 





I trust the information given herein will be of assistance to the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


ah ee ee aT 


JESS LAKSON, Administrator. 
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Dr. Boyp. I haven’t seen it? 

Mr. Enate. I will show it to you. 

Dr. Born. For contracts actually signed ? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. I am talking about the contracts you didn’t sign. 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know any others that they have actually signed, 
except the aluminum contract which they have not mentioned in here. 

Mr. Eneue. That is right. We are not dealing with aluminum 
because it is not strictly in the mining field, 

Dr. Boyp. It is our responsibility on the aluminum program. 
ONLY TWO MINERALS PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS EXECUTED UNDER DEFENSE 

PRODUCTION ACT IN SEVEN MONTHS 


Mr. Ener. Yes; I recognize that. 

Now, your testimony before the Senate committee indicated that 
two of these contracts which have been executed and which are re- 
flected in this document, one for manganese and the other for molyb- 
denum, were under negotiation prior to the time this was entered into. 

Dr. Boyp. The discussion with the company in regard to stock- 
piling operations indicated we couldn’t do it that way. We had to do 
it under the act. 

Mr. Enoue. What I am trying to arrive at is the net productivity of 
this agency, authorized and directed by Congress to do something for 
the mining industry, and what I arrived at is two contracts executed 
in over 7 months. 

Dr. Boyp. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Enete. Is that a fair statement ? 

Dr. Born. That is right. However, a great deal of our work has 
been done with tax-amortization certificates, and a great many of those 
have been approved. We recommended 61, and I think most of them 
have been approved, certified. 

Mr. Rreean. You recommended how many? 

Dr. Boyp. I think 61, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Could you at this time say how many applications are 
pending ? 

Dr. Boyp. For tax-amortization certificates ? 

Mr. Reaan. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. The last I heard a few days ago, there were about ?F 
pending. 

Mr. Recan. Twenty-five pending ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. I will check those figures and include it in the 
record, if I may. 

Mr. Enexr. I am asking you whether or not you think that, all 
things considered, two contracts in 7 months is a very outstandine 
accomplishment for the whole deal ? 

Dr. Born. No, I don’t. I quite agree with you. 


ONLY $10,000,000 SET ASIDE BY AGENCIES FOR DOMESTIC MINERALS PRO- 
DUCTION OUT OF $600,000,000 AUTHORIZED FOR RAW MATERIALS 
EXPANSION UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Eneie. With regard to money, the Congress of the United 
States authorized, I think, $2,000,000,000 for this program, $600,000,- 
000 of which was appropriated. 1 want to ask you how much of that 
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money is left, now that you can get your hands on for this critical 
program in support of domestic mining ¢ 

Dr. Born. I understand there is none. 

Mr. Enaue. There is absolutely—I want the committee to hear this. 

Dr. Born. We have the $10,000,000 out of it. 

Mr. Ener. You have a string on it. Let’s be right about this. 
Of the $600,000,000 appropriated by Congress last year, the Defense 
Minerals Administration has not spent 1 cent; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. I will have to analyze that a minute in my mind to answer 
miy question. 

When I say that the $600,000,000 has been set aside, I don’t know 
how much of that has been set aside for minerals contracts and min- 
eral program. It hasn’t been spent, necessarily, but it has been com- 
mitted and, therefore, it cannot be used again. 

Mr. Engue. That is the old earmark? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, that is the earmark. Then the $10,000,000 
for exploration is one of those. The manganese contract will be 
one of those. 

Mr. Enate. I know, but I asked this question: How much of that 
$600,000,000 initially appropriated by Congress is now available for 
your program ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. When it is earmarked, it is for our program. You mean 
when it is actually spent and distributed ¢ 

Mr. Enaur. No, I am talking about how much is available for your 
program. 

Dr. Born. Ten million dollars. 

Mr. Eneix. And that is there if somebody doesn’t beat you to it ? 

Dr. Boyp. It isthere. It has been earmarked. 

Mr. Donovan. What happened to the other $590,000,000 ? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Enaue. I don’t know, but I will say that my information is that 
Agriculture got in there with a coal shovel and some of the military 
got some of it. 

Mr. Reean. It is listed here. 

In answer to your question there is $150,000,000 of it in a revolving 
fund for the purchase of natural rubber and $10,000,000 for castor oil 
beans, $60,000,000 for revolving fund for tin, and $5,700,000 for alumi- 
num sheet, $1,300,000 for oxygen-free copper, and $100,000,000 for 
machine tool program, $14,000,000 for revolving fund to purchase 
tungsten in world markets, aluminum expansion program is $240,000,- 
000, so it is all allocated except the $10,000,000 that was set aside for 
mining explorations. 

Is that right ? 

Dr. Boyrp. I believe that is right, Mr. Chairman. I am not sure 
about it. Then my statement is not correct. The $240,000,000 is on 
the aluminum contracts. 

Mr. Reean. Aluminum sheet. 

Dr. Boyp. That is not involved in our program, but the $240,000,000 
would be involved in our program. 

Mr. Buper. Who made this division, as outlined ? 

Dr. Boyp. Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Encur. That spotlights the proposition I have been driving at 
for the last hour, and if I can summarize it this way I will ask you 
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whether or not this is a fair statement: Is it a fair statement to say 
that the net accomplishment, so far as the mining activity of this 
Nation is concerned, is two contracts negotiated and executed since 
this act went into effect, and only $10,000,000 out of a total of $600,- 
000,000, which is one-sixth of 10 percent, allocated to probably the 
most critical program in this whole defense production affair? Is 
that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think that is right. 

Mr. Enate. That is all. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Taylor, any questions? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 


DEFENSE MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


LACK OF COOPERATION BETWEEN DMA AND AEC DENIED 


Mr. Reean. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. One of the things brought out at Phoenix was the 
lack of coordination between the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Defense Production Administration. It seemed to us that according 
to the testimony presented there that there was not only lack of coop- 
eration but quite a bit of antipathy between the two agencies. Have 
you found that to be a fact? 

Dr. Boyp. You mean between the Defense Minerals Administration 
and the AEC? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. No; actually, I have not. The AEC came to us and asked 
us if we wouldn’t cover the uranium program. We have the very 
closest cooperation with the AEC. We don’t carry on the direct 
purchasing work that they do, necessarily, but we do a great deal of 
research for them in our laboratories. We are helping in the field. 
Our laboratories identify specimens for them and make analyses for 
them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Have you processed any requests for funds for uran- 
ium development ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; because they have their own funds for that 
purpose. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, you simply recommend to the Atomic 
Energy Commission ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And they would resent your making anything avail- 
able for that purpose ? 

Dr. Boyp. No; we are hunting uranium under the $10,000,000 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That was not the information we got out there. 

Dr. Boyp. Unfortunately that had not been published at the time 
of the hearing, and is not generally known yet, but it will be in the 
program; yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is all. 

Mr, Reean. Any questions, Mrs. Bosone? 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR RUBBER DISCUSSED 


Mrs. Bosonr. No, but I me say I am very appreciative of the 
study that Mr. Engle made of the facts that were to be brought out 


in this hearing. 1e peculiar part of it is that there is such a terrific 
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allocation of funds for rubber. It doesn’t take much of an imag- 
ination to realize that rubber is very important, but we have the 
rubber to wheel the product that is made of mineral resources. It 
seems to me peculiar that there would be that type of allocation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think if you had followed the rubber hearings you 
would find that they are having almost as much difficulty in getting 
production of synthetic plants owned by RFC as we are getting the 
small mines started. There have been several hearings before House 
and Senate committees along the same lines. The situation is really 
serious. ‘That was the reason they took the spare tire off of our cars 
a few days ago. The president of Goodyear testified in the Senate 
yesterday that there was nothing but trouble ahead of them, as far 
as they could see at the present time. 

Mrs. Bosonr. You mean relative to the synthetic plants? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The whole situation is serious. 


DISCUSSION OF TAX AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Recan. Mr. Saylor, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. Dr. Boyd, so far you have completed only five 
contracts; is that correct? 

Dr. Boyp. There have only been five contracts signed, procurement 
contracts. This is not total action. Some of the most important 
actions we have taken have been in the tax amortization field, and 
there have been quite a number of those. I think 61 is the figure I 
gave you. 

Mr. Enare. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Will you supply us a list of the individual cases? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. I am very interested in finding out who got those. 
Those, in effect, involve subsidies, do they not? They involve tax 
subsidies; is that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I think you can define any action of this type as a subsidy. 
I don’t think there is any argument about that. It is an enticement 
to get people to do things faster than under normal conditions. 

Mr. Sayvor. As I understand, the 61 cases you say you have cleared 
are the ones who are allowed to amortize their plants in 5 years instead 
of the usual number of years? 

Dr. Born. Fifteen, twenty-five, whatever it may be; yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Dr. Boyd, of the 61 certificates mentioned on page 3 
of your statement, have those all been finally approved ? 

r. Boyp. I think all but a few, Mr. Crawford. There are two or 
three yet that there is some question on that have not been approved, 
but I think the great bulk have been approved. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We will say 90 percent of them, 85 percent of them 
have been approved, so that the people involved know that if they 
spend this money they will have the amortization privilege ? ; 

Dr. Borp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Dr. Boyd, Mr. Howse, assistant to Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson, appeared before a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means and said that they were very seriously concerned over the 
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administration of this tax amortization program, and the loan guar- 
anties and direct loan programs have been the subject of more confer- 
ences in their offices in the past 60 days than any other subject, and 
that was on the 20th of March. Were you invited to sit in on those 
conferences ¢ 

Dr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know about the 11-point program which has 
been set up by the Office of Defense Mobilization with regard to this 
amortization ! 

. Dr. Boyp. No, sir; I don’t. I don’t recognize it by that term, 11- 
point program, anyway. 

Mr. Sartor. All that I have to go by is what appears in the Wall 
Street Journal on Tuesday, March 20, 1951, and I am interested in 
finding out whether or not this program, as outlined by Mr. Howse, 
has had the approval of you or how it will affect you and your depart- 
ment in the future in setting up your loans. 

Dr. Borp. Mr. Saylor, I haven’t seen that program so I am sorry 
I can’t answer to it. I have taken part in the discussions on tax 
amortization with Mr. Harrison and his staff on many occasions in 
trying to arrive at the formula we would use in our operations. 

Mr. Sayvor. This is under date of February 14. It is listed as re- 
stricted material. It doesn’t seem to be too restricted, however, when 
the Wall Street Journal can publish it. 

Mr. Regan. Maybe it should have been restricted to the Wall Street. 
Journal. 

Mr. Sartor. Maybe it should. I don’t know. 

Dr. Boyp. You were referring to the fiscal policy of tax amortiza- 
tion along with facilities? 

Mr. Sartor. And facilities expansion. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that document. 

Mr. Sayior. That has 11 points on it, I understand. I want to know 
how that fits in with the policy that has been outlined by the various 
agencies to which it was referred ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. This really gives us an order of preference of the uses of 
the tools of the Defense Production Act, and in what general terms 
they are to be used. My first reading of this policy didn’t seem to 
indicate to me that it would give us very much difficulty. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, you feel that this will work in with 
the program which you have for the expansion of domestic produc- 
tion? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; that is correct.. These are just things to guide us in 
making up those contracts, approving tax amortization, and so on. 
I don’t think there is anything in there that would seriously affect 
our program adversely. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Howse said that some of the policies stated here 
were inconsistent with the practices that have been followed up to this 
time. 

Dr. Born. I don’t think there is any such inconsistency. 

Mr. Sartor. You have it there in front of you. I wish you would 
look at it, No. 9: 

Extreme care must be exercised to avoid the expansion or development of 
marginal producers, especially in those industries where existing capacity or 
production is adequate. 
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Mr. Boyrp. You remember this applies not only to mining but to 
clear across the board. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is right. 

Mr. Boyp. And I think this committee would all agree with me that 
if we had an adequate supply of a given metal it would not be ad- 
vantageous to the industry to go in and encourage marginal opera- 
tions as long as that supply was adequate. I think that that is a 
reasonable policy determination. 

Mr. Sartor. It applies, however, if you will read it, where produc- 
tion is adequate or inadequate. 

Dr. Boyv. It says “especially with those industries.” We have 
planned our program, and we have no objection from the policy de- 
termining authorities up to date, and we fully expect to subsidize those 
operations if we cannot get the materials we need any other way. We 
are going to have to do that, and I see no objection raised to that bill 
on that account. 

Mr. Saytor. Since you have approved 61 cases, how will this fit 
in: “extreme care must be used to avoid excessive amortization being 
included in the purchase price of the articles being produced” ? 

Dr. Boyp. What was intended to be avoided was the inflationary 
tendency of having the amortization affect the purchase price of the 
materials. 

Mr. Sayvor. Have any of your tax clearances been in the field of 
the production of coke? 

Dr. Boyp. I have nothing to do with coke. There is a separate 
administration for that. 

Mr. Sayior. That is all T have. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Aseinany. No questions. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. McMullen ? 

Mr. McMunven. No questions. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Donovan / 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION DECIDES CEILING PRICES 


Mr. Donovan. Fixing these ceiling prices on these contracts, how 
many different wings or branches of the defense set-up do you have 
to consult before you will arrive at a decision ? 

Dr. Boyp. A ceiling price under a contract ? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. We don’t have to go beyond, on a particular contract, 
the agency we are discussing this morning. It is only when ceiling 
prices are being set as the total that we discuss it with the Price 
Stabilization. 

Mr. Donovan. Is that the only agency you have to discuss it with ¢ 

Dr. Born. That is correct ; we are advisory to them. 

Mr. Donovan. You make up your minds first as to what you think, 
and then they decide # 

Dr. Born. That is correct. They have the final decision on that. 

Mr. Donovan. Do they overrule you very often ? 

Dr. Born. No; I don’t think so, not so far. 

Mr. Donovan. How about the floor prices? 

Dr. Boyp. They are not concerned with floor prices. That is a 
contractual arrangement which is handled as a contracting operation. 
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Mr. Donovan. You do that yourself? : 
Dr. Boyp. Yes; under the procedure we have been talking about. 


NEW LOAN APPLICATION FORM REDUCED FROM TWELVE TO TWO PAGES 


Mr. McMc.ien. Do you know of any valid reason, excuse, or jus- 
tification for having a 12-page questionnaire attached to an application 
for people seeking assistance ? 

Dr. Boyp. You are referring to the general loan application form ? 

Mr. McMu ten. Yes. 

Dr., Boyp. I think the difficulty of that is that we tried to cover a 
whole, broad field, and didn’t cover mining particularly. 

As I told the committee this morning, we have designed a agra 
form for the mining industry. Nevertheless, when you loan the Fed- 
eral Government’s funds you have to have some assurance of the 
nature of the loan and the product behind it, and the production 
behind it. There are some questions you must ask. I think anyone 
would not object to filling out an application two or three pages long. 
We have tried to remove every question we didn’t have to have. 

Mr. McMutien. How many pages does this new form, the simplified 
form, have? 

Dr. Boyp. I haven’t seen it in printed form yet, but I think it is 
about two pages. 

Mr. McMctzen. Don’t you think, Doctor, that the procedure these 
applicants have to go through would make the people more or less 
lose confidence in the Government ? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know what is the case. Naturally a big move- 
ment of this type getting under way takes time to get broken down 
and working in a smooth operation. It is a big machine; you are 
dealing with millions of dollars. 

Mr. McMotien. And you send them from one agency, and they run 
around before they accomplish anything. 

Dr. Boyp. Let me make clear the steps that Mr. Engle has referred 
to do not involve the applicant at all. That is only a procedure by 
which we can assure ourselves that we are making a proper deal. 
He deals with only one 

Mr. McMutten. It does involve the application ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; we must go through certain steps to get assurance 
of proper treatment. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. D’Ewart. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR LOANS HELD TO BE TOO STRINGENT 


Mr. D’Ewarr. As I understand this program, there are several 
ways in which you can help the mining industry in addition to the 
contracts you indicated you had closed—four contracts in connection 
with minerals at market price. Have you made any loans; have any 
funds been made available? 

Dr. Boyp. We have made no loans, Mr. D’Ewart. We have recom- 
mended no loans at all up to the moment. That is supposed to be 
the last resort under the act. You have to try to get everything you 
can done by private enterprise first, and the loan procedure is the 
last resort. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Those loans can be made for various purposes, I 
understand—exploration, development, processing, and things like 
that. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And, as I understand, you have a large number of 
applications for those purposes 4 

Ir. Boyp. The great bulk of our applications are for loans under 
exploration, and we are working on them to get them out as soon as 
the program is finally announced. It is all re ady to be announced 
j now. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. When we were in Phoenix the other day a telegram 
came through turning down one which, on the face of it, seemed a very 
favorable loan. What has been the difficulty that no loans have 
been made available? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, the applications we have, we have either been able 
to work out another way, by negotiation through a contractual arrange- 
ment, or the project itself was not feasible within the program. We 
get a lot of applications from people who want to borrow $100,000 
or $200,000 from the Government without any ore reserve anyway 
approaching that. After all the Government loans money, but we 
us representatives of the taxpayers must see that there is a chance of 
the loan being returned. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That was one of the points brought out at Phoenix: 
That you almost expected an ore body to be blocked out before you 
would recognize it as available for a loan. If that is the condition 
that a mine must be in, then they can go into a commercial channel and 
get money. In other words, your loan policy was not encourag- 
ing the development of strategic minerals because your requirements 
were so stringent in showing assets sufficient to guarantee the loan. 

Dr. Boyp. I wasn’t aware that we were that stringent. I fully be- 
lieve that in this program we have got to be very liberal; and I per- 
sonally would expect there to be a reasonable indication that that 
ore body continued. We would have to take some chances with it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think you should have that reasona ole indication, 
but I don’t think you should go as far as asking that the ore body be 
blocked out and be assured that the last pound of mineral was avail- 
able before you would accept the application. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. There are many that come in that we 
have to reject. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Do you think that you will be able to make some of 
these loans that will be helpful? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; I think the exploring will take a lot of this over. 
Many of these are exploration projects and not development opera- 
tions. We are going to be able to clear that backlog fairly quickly, 
I think. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I gather you would rather work through the contract 
and purchase over the market rather than through the loan? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. According to the provisions of the act 
that Congress has given us, they insist that we do that. We try 
to get everything done by private firms and private funds first, and 
if we can’t we go to loans as a last resort. 
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~ NO LIMITATION ON PURCIIASE PRICE OF MINERALS AND METALS IF OTHER- 
WISE UNOBTAINABLE 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Under the Defense Production Act, do you pay more 
than 25 percent under the buy-American clause ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You can pay anything above the market price you 
want? : 

Dr. Born. As long as we certify that the account cannot be obtained 
any other way. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can it be allotted under 520 and still pay any amount 
you want over the market ? 

Dr. Boyp. In practice under General Services we work out these 
expansions and use Pudlic Laws 520 and 774, so if the funds are not 
available at any one time they can use one or the other—as long as it 
goes in the stockpile, of course—so that leaves us flexibility to let the 
materials go on the market, or to the stockpile, wherever they are to be 
allocated. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And by using alternating funds then you can go 
above the limitation under 520? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think that is all. 

Mr. Reean. Did you have any questions, Mr. Jenison / 

Mr. JeNison. No further questions. 

Dr. Boyrp. Excuse me. There is no limitation of Public Law 520 
on price. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Under the buy-American clause I thought there was 
25 percent? 

Dr. Boyp. No; that was an executive directive, and it has been 
rescinded. It has been rescinded; that is correct. 

“Mr. D’Ewarr. Under that law, with that Executive order rescinded, 
you can go as far as you want? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. May I intercede a second ? 

Under the buy-American clause they could go as far as they wanted, 
but for the purposes of actual operation an administrative order had 
set 25 percent. As a practical matter, under the Stockpiling Act, 
there wasn’t, as far as I know, any contracts given at a premium price? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EnGir. Maybe one or two. 

Dr. Boyv. All the tungsten contracts provided premium prices. 

Mr. Enews. The what? 

Dr. Boyp. The tungsten. 

Mr. Enaxe. I understand those fellows are frozen at ridiculous 
prices. 

Dr. Boyp. That is the result of the ceiling freeze. This new ceiling 
that is about to come out of the Price Administration will change that. 
It will relieve that situation. 

Mr. Eneue. Waiving this 25 percent limitation was done with great 
fanfare and didn’t mean anything. It just meant that the Govern- 
ment wouldn’t contract for more than 25 percent any more than they 
would contract for 25 percent or less. 

Now, the Defense Production Act of 1950 makes it very plain that 
over-the-market price contracts are contemplated, and the only limita- 
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‘ion on it is that material cannot be secured on terms more favorable 
io the Government ¢ 

Dr. Box. That is correct. 

Mr. Encte. That is all, so it is perfectly apparent that Congress 
intended subsidy-type contracts ? 

Dr. Boyp. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Eneve. They can’t make out without them; can they? 

Dr. Boyp. We are negotiating them now. 

Mr. Enote. I know you are negotiating them, but there hasn’t been 
any policy determination that permits you to execute them ? 

Dr. Boyp. There has been no policy determination that we should 
not do it, either. 

Mr. Enawe. I grant you that, but in the light of what Mr. Searls 
said yesterday, who was chief adviser on mines to Mr. Wilson, I would 
assume that it would be very strong advice up there against it. 

Dr. Boyp. We have received no such advice, and there has been no 
policy determination come down which is contrary to your position. 
| don’t think there could be. That is a congressional decision. 

Mr. Enee. I know, but what they say is, and what Mr. Searls said 
before the Senate committee was, that it was not mandatory. 

Dr. Boyp. That is true. 

Mr. Ener. If it was mandatory you wouldn't have to ask for his 
advice, and his advice wouldn’t be dangerous because it would be 
disregarded. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICATIONS SUBMITTED BY SMALL MINE OPERATORS 


Mrs. Bosonr. Dr. Boyd, what is the procedure that you use in deter- 
ining whether or not a small mine operator can have his application 
investigated by your department ? 

Suppose I ama small operator out in the hillsof Utah. Is there any 
size of the vein or any length of the vein or the pocket of ore, or does it 
have to be on the surface, or do I have to go in so far into ground, and 
does it have to be on ground that is already explored? I mean, you 
lave found that there have been other mining operations there, or it 
may be an old mine that has been worked, and two or three fortunes at 
different times been found, and now we think we may have another 
one; we may run up another slope and find another pocket of ore. 
What is the procedure? I am putting myself in the position of a 
small mining operator. Iam not a big operator at all, and yet I have 
been prospecting for 20 years, and have been operating small mines 
throughout the West. 

Dr. Boyp. We would first develop, if he did not have an ore body 
which he could show and demonstrate was there, that he was eli- 
gible then for an exploration contract. In his application he should 
put in there a statement as to why he wants to do this particular 
thing. This mine produced lead through past years, and now we 
see a possibility of that vein going further, and the conditions are 
such that they might produce another ore body. We would like $50,- 
000 to drive a tunnel in and see if that isn’t correct. 

In other words, his lay-out—we would have to see his lay-out and 
know how far to drive so we would know what type of contract to 
give him. In most of these cases we would have that information. 

Mrs. Bosone. That is in the old district. 
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Dr. Boyp. Or in the new district. They would carry tungsten, 
lead, or zinc, and there are chances that those things should have more 
depth; they should go down and sink on them or drill. We would 
like to drill some holes and see if this vein that we would see on the 
surface does not produce ore in depth. He would say, “Here is the 
vein and someone to drill holes would cost so much, and I would like 
to sign a contract.” In some cases where we don’t know the informa- 
tion advanced we would have to go and check it. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And the small operator has the same advantage as 
the big operator ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; very definitely. 

Mrs. Bosone. In the exploration ? 

Dr. Born. In fact, I think this is designed for the small oper- 
ator. 

Mrs. Bosonr. I thought it was. I just wanted to make sure it was 
operating for him. 

Thank you, Doctor. 


COMMITTEE VISIT TO NORTH CAROLINA MINES PROPOSED 


Mr. Reppen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
been talking to several members of the committee here for some time 
about visiting my district, and particularly that section around Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Some of them have expressed a desire to see what we 
have there, and what action should be taken to explore the new min- 
erals that might be developed in that section. 

Recently, I have talked to Mr. Tom Miller with the Bureau of 
Mines, and some gentleman with the Defense Production Depart- 
ment about it. I have talked also withthe members of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Conservation and Development. I have been 
assured by them that they would be glad to have a meeting. In fact, 
the North Carolina. Department of Conservation and Development 
has extended us an invitation to come there, so I have been talking to 
them about a date, and April 16, Monday week, has been suggested by 
a good many of them, and it is a good date for the committee to come. 
We could leave here by plane about 7 a. m. and arrive in Asheville 
in 3 hours, or leave by train at 7:35 and arrive at Asheville the next 
morning at about 8. 

I icsond that Dr. Boyd couldn't be with us, even though I 
haven't said anything to him about it, but some of his representatives 
down there have said he has another appointment for that day, but 
that they could make arrangements for others to go. 

I want to extend the committee an invitation, Mr. Chairman, to go 
there and visit that section and hear some of the testimony and visit 
some of the mines down there. T believe I represent what might be 
called the forgotten State, so far as mining is concerned, notwith- 
standing the fact that North Carolina produces 26 percent of the 
tungsten in the United States, it produces a very substantial propor- 
tion of the feldspar in the United States, and many other things. 
Some have said that there is fissionable material down there and I 
want yol to look into that and maybe have a little look into the wisdom 
of having exploratory work done in that section. 

I think it is a very important meeting that this committee should 
attend, and I just wondered what the committee thinks about it. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I have visited there and know what 
an interesting and beautiful area it is, and I think the committee 
would look with favor on such a trip. 

Mr. Recan. Suppose those members of the committee notify Mr. 
Redden in the next few days, or as early as possible, of those who can 
make the trip next week end. 

Mr. Reppen. Do I understand the committee accepts the invitation, 
and that those who can go will go? 

Mr. Reean. Those in favor of accepting the invitation, say “aye.” 

The invitation is accepted. You can find out from the members. 

We are getting a school bell call. 

Dr. Boyd, you have given us very interesting testimony, you have 
answered the questions nicely, and we would like to ask some of the 
members to ask you a few more questions tomorrow. We would like 
to hold a session this afternoon but we have an armed services bill 
and the Speaker served notice the other day that he didn’t want a com- 
mittee sitting during a debate on as important a bill as that. We 
think this committee's bill might be as important as the armed services 
bill because without getting some minerals developed in this country 
we won’t need any armed services bill. 

While we would like to meet this afternoon, the rules of the House 
will prevent it; so if tomorrow morning you could arrange to be back 
with us for a brief spell for a few more questions, why, the committee 
would appreciate it. 

Dr. Boyp. I will be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you all very much for coming. We are a little 
bit off schedule, but we will try to pick up. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SuBCOMMITTEF ON MINES AND MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1324, New House Office Building, at 
10 a. m., Hon. Ken Regan, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Regan. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the Interior 
and Insular Committee will now convene. 

Yesterday, when we adjourned, Dr. Boyd, of the Defense Minerals 
Administration was on the stand. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa, who is not a member of the committee, but a 
Member of Congress, has some questions he would like to ask. 

We also have Mr. Bennett of Michigan, sitting with us, a nonmem- 
ber of the committee. We didn’t quite get to you, Mr. Martin, yester- 
day morning. 

If you will take the stand, Dr. Boyd, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES BOYD, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE 
MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd, Mr. Martin had a question he wanted to ask 
you yesterday when we adjourned. 


PRESENT PRICE POLICY UNDER BUY-AMERICAN CLAUSE OF STOCKPILING ACT 
DISCUSSED 


Mr. Martin (Iowa). I will ask about the Buy-American clause in 
the Stockpile Act, passed in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. Steelman wrote a letter dated last August 10, outlining the 
policy on Buy American going beyond the 25- percent differential and 
I had on hand a news release I I believe dated August 28, 1950, announc- 
ing that policy. It came out in the newspapers of the country. 

Ts that policy still the effective policy ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. The operations under the Stockpiling Act, 
of course, have been carried on by GSA, directly under the super- 
vision of the Munitions Board and we did not enter into those arrange- 
ments at all except in an advisory capacity on individual projects. 

After the passage of the Defense Production Act, we have been 
negotiating contracts that involve expansion of supplies under both 
the aets, under Public Law 520 and Public Law 774, in order that we 
may have flexibility in placing the flow of materials, whether they 
should go into immediate consumption or into the stockpile, and 
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where necessity arises for going above market prices for increasing 
supply, it is the policy to recommend such contracts. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). I was quite active in the matter of placing that 
Buy American clause in Public Law 520 in 1946 and, of course, I am 
following it very closely. The question came up here yesterday dur- 
ing the discussion about the operation of the Buy American clause 
and if these two documents, Steelman’s letter of August 10, 1950, and 
the news release of the Department of Defense, dated August 28, 1950, 
are still effective policy in the operation of Public Law 520 I 
think perhaps it would be well to place these two documents in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Reean. If there is no objection, they will be placed in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 
No. 1075-50 
Immediate release Aveust 28, 1950. 


NEw STOCKPILE POLICY TO ENCOURAGE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF SCARCE 
MATERIALS 


A revision in stockpile buying policy which will permit payments above going 
market prices to domestic producers in special cases where necessary to stim- 
ulate production of highly essential and scarce materials was announced today 
by the Munitions Board. 

The new policy authorizes the payment in excess of 25 percent over the foreign 
price for domestic materials urgently needed for national security in Cases where 
the United States does not normally sell in the world market. 

This removes the former limit of 25 percent above foreign price which could 
be paid to domestic producers unable to compete with foreign goods. 

Authority for the revised policy was given in a letter to the Munitions Board 
from Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the President, who stated that in 
order to provide a criteria for the application of the rules of the Buy American 
Act to purchases involving both foreign and domestic bids, the general rule has 
been followed since 1934 that a differential of 25 percent in favor of domestic 
purchasing should apply. The purpose of this rule was to supply a ready test 
of reasonableness under that section of the Buy American Act which exempts 
from its operation items which if purchased domestically would involve un- 
reasonable costs. 

He pointed out that the 25 percent differential was not intended to operate 
as a premium generally available to domestic producers. 

“Cases may arise,’ Dr. Steelman said, “in which procurement of a material 
in the United States serves a public interest of such weight as to justify a price 
differential in excess of 25 percent. Thus, strategic urgency of procurement 
for the stockpile of some highly essential material should be considered 
justification for that flexibility in price policy necessary to protect the national 
security. In this connection, the insufficiency of a material may be actual or 
anticipated. 

“However, this policy should not be considered a mandate for general price 
increases or premiums for materials being stockpiled. In assessing implications 
of this procedure with respect to stockpile procurement for national security, 
due consideration should be given to the possible curtailment of low-cost pro- 
duction that may result from stimulation of marginal production through com- 
petition for labor, facilities, and equipment. Each instance of the payment of 
a price in excess of 25 percent above market price should be justified in terms 
of urgent national security need.” 

The Munitions Board stated that this policy will be applied in its strictest 
sense, and it will be used only where national security needs dictate its use. 
It will not be used as a general subsidy measure in any sense, the Board said. 

It will be used principally to bring about greater supplies of scarce materials 
which cannot now be produced economically in this country. 
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THE WuHuitTe House, 
Washington, August 10, 1950. 
Hon. Husert H, Howarp, 

Chairman, Munitions Board, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howarp: Reference is made to certain provisions of the Buy Ameri- 
ean Act of 1933 which by specitic reference in the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act of 1946 were made applicable to purchases of strategic and 
critical materials for the national stockpile. 

When the President approved the Stockpiling Act he commented upon the possi- 
bility that application of the Buy American Act would hamper the effective 
achievement of the purposes of the Stockpiling Act. It was and continues to be 
his feeling that the single purpose of the Stockpiling Act, national defense pre- 
paredness, should not be confused or diluted by bracketing with the objectives of 
the Buy American Act. He stated as a matter of policy that stockpile purchasing 
should not be used as a means of generally subsidizing domestic producers of 
strategic materials. 

In order to provide a criterion for the application of the rules of the Buy 
American Act to purchases involving both foreign and domestic bids, the gen- 
eral rule has been followed since 1934 that a differential of 25 percent in favor 
of domestic purchasing should apply. The purpose of this rule was to supply a 
ready test of reasonableness under that section of the Buy American Act which 
exempted from its operation items which if purchased domestically would 
involve unreasonable costs. 

In my letter of February 6, 1947, to the executive chairman of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, I pointed out that the 25 percent differential was not intended 
to operate as a premium generally available to domestic producers. Whether in a 
particular case the payment of more than a foreign bid or world price for 
domestic strategic and critical materials is reasonable as to cost and consistent 
with the public interest cannot be determined by rule of thumb. 

Cases may arise in which procurement of a material in the United States 
serves a public interest of such weight as to justify a price differential in excess 
of 25 percent. Thus, strategic urgency of procurement for the stockpile of some 
highly essential material should be considered justification for that flexibility in 
price policy necessary to protect the national security. In this connection, the 
insufficiency of a material may be actual or anticipated. 

However, this policy should not be considered a mandate for general price 
increases or premiums for materials being stockpiled. In assessing implications 
of this procedure with respect to stockpile procurement for national security, 
due consideration should be given to the possible curtailment of low-cost produc- 
tion that may result from stimulation of marginal production through competi- 
tion for labor, facilities, and equipment. Each instance of the payment of a 
price in excess of 25 percent above market price should be justified in terms of 
urgent national security need. 

It is requested that you arrange with the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to make such changes in the Federal Supply Services Cir- 
cular Letter B-61, dated October 1, 1947, as are necessary to carry out this policy. 

Sincerely, 

(S) JoHn R. STEELMAN, 

The Assistant to the President. 


Mr. Recan. Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Barrne. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I did not get back from the 
West until last night, but I would like to ask Dr. Boyd a few questions. 

Dr. Boyd, we have just conducted hearings in Ely, Nev., and 
Phoenix, Ariz. Both meetings were well attended. The man in the 
field is not asking for hand-outs. They just want to be treated half 
as well as the overseas program was treated by this country. 

I have an article here from the San Francisco paper, “$10,000,000 
requested for minerals share.” 

Can you tell us whether that $10,000,000 is available right now? 

Dr. Boyp. It has not been finally made available, Mr. Baring; how- 
ever, the regulations, procedures, and forms are all worked out and 
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we are now printing the forms. We will have the papers out to thy 
field soon as the final clearance comes from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Barina. The Bureau of Budget has approved the amount ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Barine. And no forms are available at the moment ? 

Dr. Born. No, they are being printed at the moment. We just goi 
the clearance from the Bureau of the Budget a day or so ago. 

Mr. Bartne. There are the manganese cases and the tungsten 
cases. We found out through our hearings there is quite a bit avail- 
able and quite a demand. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, particularly tungsten. 

Mr. Barina. Can you tell us how many cases have been approved 
by the DMA on either one? 


PROPOSED TUNGSTEN PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Dr. Boyp. In the case of tungsten, we have been attempting to get 
a broad program which would not require individual negotiation of 
contracts; consequently, we proposed a program for establishing a 
relatively high floor under the price of tungsten, much higher than 
it has ever been. That floor price is now recommended at $63 per 
short-ton unit. We expect—and we discussed this with tungsten in- 
dustry—we had them down here—that by placing a floor under the 
price for 5 years it will encourage individual producers to go in on 
their own. That will obviate the necessity of a lot of individual 
negotiation with small people, and people won’t have to come to Wash- 
ington. That has been approved by DPA and certified toGSA. They 
are the procurement agency. They will notify the public that the 
Government will accept all tungsten that cannot be sold above the 
price of $63 and the Government will pick it up and purchase it. 
That means that we have attempted to put a floor under that price. 
If there are low-grade tungsten producers that cannot meet that, 
then we will have to enter into individual contracts with them. There 
has been one contract negotiated on tungsten which began a long time 
ago. That one was approved last week and I believe that they will 
be ready to sign that contract this morning. That is the Tungsten 
Mining Co. of North Carolina. I think Mr. West was down here and 
signed it this morning, and it is all finished up. 


MANGANESE CONTRACTS BEING NEGOTIATED 


In the case of manganese, we have a little different problem. The 
manganese supply at the moment is not in the serious situation that 
tungsten is. The supply available to the American markets is greater 
than the consumption and there is a substantial amount flowing into 
a stockpile, so we have a longer range program involved there; but we 
have a little delicate balance at the moment and we desire quick 
production from probably high-cost producers in the West. 

To accomplish that, we are negotiating contracts in Butte and 
Phillipsburg, Mont. They have been submitted to companies and 
they have been approved just this last week. We expect to have those 
contracts out in a very short period of time. 

In the case of the Southwest, we are setting up procurement depots. 
People in Phoenix and Ely are setting up depots. We used to refer to 
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‘hem as stockpiles but that is conflicting with the stockpile program. 
It is a little complicated to get somebody to do this for us under the 
present law, but they are well along and we should be able to an- 
nounce that shortly. 

Mr. Morvock. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Barina. Yes. 

Mr. Murpocx. Did I understand you to say that the procurement 
of manganese is now in excess of the demand ¢ 

Dr. Boro. The supply of manganese is in excess of the current 
commercial demand, not the stockpile that we would like to have, but 
there is a substantial amount now fiowing to stockpile, over and above 
commercial consumption. 

Mr. Murpock. Is that from domestic or foreign sources? 

Dr. Boyp. Ninety percent foreign sources. That is the reason we 
feel we must develop a domestic industry as rapidly as we can and we 
are working on that at a number of different points. We are trying 
to create in a short period of time a very large industry in this coun- 
try, Which has been attempted through two wars and it wasn’t done in 
the last two wars, except on a very small scale. 

We are now trying to do it in a very few months. 


PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS DELAYED BY LACK OF SKILLED HELP 


Mr. Barinc. On March 20, you wrote a letter to Senator Murray 
in which you stated there were over 525 applications to DMA, none 
of which had been approved. 

Now, as I understand from Congressman Engle, it is now over 900. 

Dr. Boyp. That needs explanation, Mr. Baring. 

There are over 900 actions that have been docketed in the Defense 
Minerals Administration. A great many of those are such that they 
will require an answer to an applicant. They are not firm requests for 
loans. Many are tax amortization contracts. We have already ap- 
proved 61 of these. I think there are 209 applications altogether. 

Mr. Bartna. That is in your department ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. We recommend those to DPA and they 
certify the tax-amortization certificate. 

Mr. Bartne. Is the DMA the next step in the procedure ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, we process the recommendation. It goes directly 
to DPA and they certify it. That is all it takes. There are a number 
of loan applications which we have not processed. We haven’t passed 
on any one loan yet, and the main reason for that is that most of the 
loan applications are for exploration projects and it will be simpler to 
do it under the program which is completed but not finally announced. 
We are processing the loan applications and as soon as this is an- 
nounced, we can send them out to the companies and get them finalized 
very quickly. 

Mr. Baring. The program has been in order since last September. 
I have a letter from Mr. Harrison, Deputy Administrator of DMA 
and he mentioned the fact that you were short on help. Is that true 
with your DMA and your Bureau of Mines and GSA? 

Is that true that you do not have proper help to set this program 
in motion to get this in operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is always the case in setting up a program of this 
magnitude. You have to recruit and get the right people and train 
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them for the job. We have a great shortage of secretarial help. 
There isn’t that much secretarial help in Washington. It takes time 
to build that staff up. 

Mr. Baring. Do you think that the bill that Congress passed last 
September is adequate for the manganese / 

Dr. Born. I think it is. 

Mr. Barina. It is of wide enough scope ? 

Dr. Boyv. It is quite broad in its authority. It is a question of 
turning the authorities of the bill into mechanics that are operable for 
the particularly small operator. You have to make it simpler for 
them and the simpler a thing becomes the harder it is to work under 
it. You realize that. 

Mr. Barina. I am sorry the notes have not been transcribed from 
the two meetings I attended. We had a representative from your 
ofiice and several from the field offices with us. 

Are you familiar with Senator Murray’s bill? 
Dr. Boyp. I have just read it. Iam not familiar with it in detail. 


EDITORIAL FROM PHLOENIX, ARIZ... GAZETTE 


Mr. Barrne. At this time, I would like to read an editorial that 
appeared in the Phoenix Gazette, as of March 28. 

Mr. Reean. No objection, you may proceed. 

Mr. Barina (reading) : 


Small dormant mines are among the best sources of strategic metals in 
America but mining is a specific business to get into and the small-mine owners 
of the State cannot reactivate their properties without help from the Government. 
That is what members of the congressional subcommittee learned at hearings 
held in Phoenix this week. They also discovered that most mine owners, opera- 
tors, and prospectors in the State believe that the Murray-Baring bill, now 
before the Congress, will solve most of their problems. 

The Government has a mining-aid program in operation now. It is diffieult 
for a small-mine owner to obtain a loan, however, and the present program 
makes no provision for advancing funds for exploration. 

Moreover, those applying for Government aid are required to fill out a monu- 
mental 12-page form, which one operator had to fill out, at the Phoenix hearings. 
They Murray bill would simplify the procedure for obtaining Government help. 
Even more important it would provide money for the purpose of prospecting. 

In copper mining, it is the small prospector in many cases who finds ore 
body which is later developed by one of the big companies. Minerals produced 
under provisions of the Murray-Baring bill would automatically go into the 
rational stockpile, so there would be no question of expending public funds to 
y roduce metal for anything but national defense. The bill provides the more 
fficient eperation, the more money the mine will] be permitted to make. 


That is it right there. 
Mr. Recan. That is the end of the quote. 
Mr. Barina. Yes. 


FIELD HEARINGS INDICATED MINERS DISSATISFIED WITH PROGRAM 


Mr. Eneie. Would the gentleman care to summarize in a few words 
the impressions that he received from the hearings held in Phoenix, 
Ariz., and at Ely, Nev. 

Mr. Barina. I would say very conscientiously, 5) percent of the men 
are behind the bill, which is a premium price bill. 

Mr. Enaie. How do they feel about this current program? Tam 
speaking of miners in the field who attended these meetings, are they 
satisfied and happy in this program ? 
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Mr. Barina. They are not a bit happy with the present program. 

Mr. Enete. Do they feel it is doing the job / 

Mr. Barina. No, sir. 

Mr. Enove. You had a large meeting in Phoenix, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Barinc. We had over 400, I imagine. We had to change the 
hearing from the courthouse to the Adams Hotel to get a larger room. 

Mr. Eneve. You had another large meeting at Ely, Nev. / 

Mr. Bartne. That is right. I talked to 200 there. 

Mr. Enevr. Those people are interested in mining and are all 
miners 

Mr. Barine. Yes. 

Mr. Enevr. Did you hear one word of praise of the current pro- 
gram ¢ 
~ Mr. Bartne. I certainly did not. 

Mr. Eneie. They didn’t come around to say to the congressional! 
committee there, “We think the Defense Minerals Administration is 
doing a good job and we want to say a word for them,” did they ¢ 

Mr. Barinc. They certainly did not. The 50-50 loan basis, they 
laugh at. They say if they had that much money they would start 
digging right away. 

Mr. Encur. You are referring to the proposed exploration program. 

Mr. Barine The $10 million loan. 

Mr. Reean. Your bill H. R. 2862 is going to ease up that ¢ 

Mr. Barine. Yes, and it will not injure the present position of 
the DMA, and so forth. 

Congressman D’Ewart was with me in Phoenix and I believe he 
can substantiate what I have said. 

Mr. I’Ewarr. I reported on that meeting yesterday since I was 
the only one present here who attended the meeting and I gave a report 
at the opening of this committee meeting. 


NEED FOR PREMIUM PRICE PLAN DISCUSSED 


Mr. Eneur. May I ask Dr. Boyd a question about the bill Mr. 
Baring is referring to, which I think is more or less the same bill as the 
one Which Senator Murray and I had in this last Congress; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Barina. Yes. 

Mr. Enewe. It has been reframed a little. But as a matter of fact, 
the authority under the Defense Production Act of 1950, is so broad, 
is it not, that you can take the old mining bills we had before this 
committee, or for that matter, S. 2105, and write it as a directive and 
make it the operating mechanism for this minerals program ; couldn't 
you? 

Mr. Barine. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Eneve. In other words, it isn’t necessary for Congress to pass a 
bill in order to get this job done, because the delegation of authority 
in the Defense Production Act of 1950 is so broad that you can take 
the exact language of Mr. Baring’s bill, Senator Murray’s bill, or the 
one we had in the preceding Congress, and write it in the nature of an 
Executive order under the Defense Production Act of 1950; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Bory. That is correct. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Eneie. Well, why don’t you do it ¢ 
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Dr. Borp. May I put it this way: The difficulty we have found, an 
that this committee also encountered, is that we have been attempting 
to write a broad bill to cover the whole mining industry. We cannot 
tailor a bill to meet the particular exigencies of each commodity 
program. 

With respect to the existing bill, we are trying to work out the kind 
of administrative operation that would assist the particular industries 
involved. ‘Tungsten is a lot different from copper. Copper is a lot 
different from manganese; they are different industries entirely, re- 
quiring a different kind of aid. I think the tungsten program that we 
have now worked out is an attempt to do just what you are talking 
about: make it an automatic operation. We are also working on the 
other metals as fast as we possibly can. 

I think you will find that even under the bill Mr. Baring has pre- 
sented we would have still considerable administrative problems to 
work out the details of it. 

Mr. Enos. I don’t think there are any questions about that, but | 
expect, Dr. Boyd, after a good deal of sweating around here, when 
you end up you are going to have just about what is in that legislation. 

According to your testimony yesterday, you people are slowly and 
apparently reluctantly coming to the conclusion that you are going to 
have to accept the subsidy principle in connection with domestic min 
ing contracts; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. In certain materials; yes. Not in all materials. 

Mr. Enete. That is right. 

Now, so far, you have been unwilling to recommend that the old 
premium-price plan be put back into operation; haven’t you ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; because our advice from industry is that that 
is not a good way toapproach it. In our discussions with the industry, 
all the way through, the premium-price plan approach has been op- 
posed by most everybody. ‘There have been a few that have recom- 
mended it, but the great majority of people have opposed the premium- 
price plan approach. 

We are trying now to find a similar and more effective approach to 
the mining problem. 

Mr. Bartne. Just yesterday I believe Speaker Rayburn said that 
we were closer to war than we have ever been before. In following 
Congressman Engle’s question, don’t you think it is about time we 
got something that works? If this present plan since September 
produced nothing, we ought to do something right now. 

Dr. Born. I don’t agree with you that we have done nothing. | 
presented testimony before this committee before, and I think that we 
have accomplished a great deal. What you have seen now is results 
from the field. The public won’t feel this until they get acquainted 
with and are working with it. We can’t make this plan function all 
at once, and we can’t get it out to the field all at once. I think we have 
accomplished a great deal in this already, and that it will begin to 
show results this summer. 

Mr. Barine. It is 7 months now. I can’t understand why you 
haven't got this thing in motion. 

Dr. Borp. I haven’t had this for 7 months. I was appointed to the 
job on the 5th day of December. 
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Mr. Barina. Those men out there in the West have come to the point 
of desperation. 

Mr. Enotes. We do know this, that the premium-price program 
worked. It produced results during the last war. 

Dr. Boyp. Under a fixed-ceiling price of metals. 

Mr. Eneie. And we have statements from the Department of the 
Interior in the records of this committee in which they praised the 
operation of the premium-price plan. 

Dr. Boyp. The operation, but not the principle. 

Mr. Ener. I am not talking about the principle, particularly. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 


PREMIUM PRICE PLAN RESULTS DURING WORLD WAR IL 


Mr. Eneue. I don’t know what was said about the principle. I 
know this, that although we argued and wrestled around here for the 
past 2 or 3 years with the Bureau of Mines and the Department of 
Interior on the merits of the premium-price plan, we got results under 
the premium-price program during World War II; we knew how it 
operated and it had been tested in the experience of war when we had 
to have production, and I simply can’t understand why the Govern- 
ment doesn’t go back to a program that worked. 

If our condition is as desperate as the Speaker of the House repre- 
sented it to be yesterday, we are certainly in a terrible spot with refer- 
ence to minerals and metals. | think it is a little ironical that the 
Congress of the United States is solemnly debating how we are going 
to get manpower when we can’t put guns in their hands or tanks in 
the field. We don’t have the production to do it. We all remember 
the days when the fellows out in San Luis Obispo and other camps 
in California were parading around with wooden guns in their 
hands. This program is not producing minerals and metals. You can 
talk about all that has been done but the fact is that the Govern- 
ment has been spinning its wheels. You can’t walk out, Dr. Boyd, 
and point your finger right at minerals and metals produced from 
domestic mines through any encouragement given ielee the Defense 
Production Act. That is what we pay off on. 

I understand that the people using tungsten, the tungsten fabri- 
cators in this country, may close down in 2 weeks, largely because 
DiSalles’ outfit has loused up the program so that nobody can sell 
any tungsten. We wanted to find out about that. 

Mr. Donovan. Where is the opposition of the premium price com- 
ing from, in the DMA, or price control ? 

Dr. Boyp. It comes from almost every direction. Not everybody, 
there are exceptions to it, most people in the mining industry oppose 
that kind of approach. 

Mr. Donovan. When you say most people, you are talking about 
the little mines. 

Dr. Boyp. And big ones. We have had resolutions from associa- 
tions to that effect. I would like to point out that it took at least 
2 years to get the premium-price program in operation during the last 
war. We have the experience of that plan and we have the experienced 


premium people to work on it. We hope and will get a simpler plan 
to operate as a result of that experience. I am sorry we can’t do 
that overnight. 
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Mr. Donovan. Do you have something in your mind now as to a 
more effective way of operating ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think the program we have put through on tungsten 
is an example of it. We will have to do something different for zinc, 
lead, and manganese; and are doing it. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it going to take 3 or 4 months to reach each of 
these metals ? 

Dr. Boyp. We are going faster now. It has taken time to build 
up a staff, to get people who understand these things. It is a difficult 
problem to get these things going. 

Mr. Donovan. If it is 4 or 5 months to get tungsten going, then 
it will take—— 

Dr. Boyp. No; it will not take as long to get the others. 

Mr. Donovan. What is your guess? 

Dr. Born. It is my sincere hope that we will have much of this 
in operation by the summer, the field season. I can’t promise that 
because many things come into the picture. Funds come into the 
picture. 


SMALL MINE OPERATORS SAID TO ENDORSE PREMIUM PRICE PLAN 


Mr. Eneie. I don’t agree at all with Dr. Boyd that the mining 
industry opposed the premium-price plan. I suspect I am as close 
to the mining industry as he is and Iam elected from a mining district 
and I have attended many mining conventions out in the far West. 
There was a time here when I had a whole stack of resolutions support- 
ing the legislation of which I was author and which would have con- 
tinued the premium-price plan in effect after the last war on a modi- 
fied basis. 

That is the legislation that Congressman Baring is talking about. 
Senator Murray, of Montana, and I were the co-authors of that leg- 
islation and if the thing that I was advocating before the Congress of 
the United States and have continuously advocated since the last war 
was completely out of harmony with what the mining industry 
wanted, I probably wouldn’t be back here, but the mining industry 
has known what I have been advocating and they would have told me. 

I don’t agree at all. I will tell you who opposed the premium- 
price plan. The State Department opposed it and they opposed it 
on the ground that they wanted to maintain dollar balances in for- 
eign countries. They said, “O. K., we will go there and buy their 
minerals and metals.” Of course, you can’t buy minerals and metals 
in foreign lands and at the same time fill the domestic market with 
materials produced through a domestic mining program and that fit 
in very well with certain things going on in the Department of the 
Interior where we have some people who believe the road to true con- 
servation is to keep these minerals in the ground where people never 
find them and you can’t get them out whem you want to. 

Then there was another group that opposed the premium-price plan, 
not all of them, but some of them. The big miners. You heard the 
testimony here yesterday about Mr. Fred Searls, of the Newmont Min- 
ing Corp., who not only opposed the premium-price plan, not only 
came down here and opposed S. 2105 in the last session but the vice 
president of Newmont appeared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and opposed appropriations for stockpiling, if you please. 
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They weren't even willing to stockpile adequate quantities of those 
things of which we are now so desperately short. reo 

So I don’t agree at all, and I have not changed my opinion for one 
second, that the best approach we could have to this would be through 
a premium-price program. The only reason we ever deviated from 
that is because of practical difficulties. We got our bill through the 
Senate, we passed it out of this committee, we finally got it through 
the Rules Committee, and then last session we got beat on the floor 
of the House because of the lukewarm attitude we had from some 
of our people in Government and the opposition of some of the big 
miners. 

I won’t ask why you didn’t write a directive and put it in. I knew 
you wouldn’t do that. You are talking about a semiautomatic sys- 
tem of taking care of certain types. 

Dr. Borp. That is right. 
Mr. Enos. And you have taken tungsten as an illustration / 
Dr. Born. That is right. 


DOMESTIC CHROME EXPENSIVE TO DEVELOP 


Mr, Eneir. Why if it is good for tungsten isn’t it good for chro- 
mium and lead and zine ¢ 

Dr. Boro. The difficulty with chromium, you have to take it almost 
on a case-by-case basis. ‘The cost of producing chromium in this coun- 
try is so much greater than the world markets that you would have to 
set that price at an unconscionably high level so you have to do it on a 
local basis; you can’t do it on a national basis, otherwise you seriously 


) affect your stabilization of prices. 
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Mr. Donovan. Where does most of the world’s supply of chromium 


> come from ¢ 


Dr. Boro. Africa and Turkey. Of course it used to come from Rus- 
sia. We don't get any from there any more. And there are other 
places, Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Donovan. What is unconscionable if we have to have it and 
it is in the hands of some of our former friends or some of our pos 
sible future enemies / 

Dr. Borp. By raising the price to those levels as a general price 
question, then you automatically raise the world price of that material. 
That is a very dangerous precedent to set. We are going to reduce 
the value of our dollar if we continue to do that. 

Mr. Donovan. Is that your point of view or the point of view of 
those people in the State Department / 

Dr. Boyp. My point of view. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR OPPOSITION TO PREMIUM PRICE PLAN BY EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Recan. Dr. Boyd, you indicated that all of those in the admin- 
> istrative office of handling the mining program are opposed to the 
"premium-price plan. Would you give us the reasons for opposing 
that procedure that seemed to work so well during World War IT / 

Dr. Boyp. I think they are quite simple. Under the premium-price 
Pplan you have to renegotiate each contract every time the costs of 
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mining go up or change, or the prices change. That means that the 
individual operator must continually renegotiate his arrangements 
with the Government. 

It is a very difficult administrative problem. It means the Govern- 
ment investigates every action of the operator. ‘The people who have 
talked to us, even small operators, don’t like Government interference 
at every stage of operation. 

Mr. Reean. Can you think of a specific illustration of the renegotia- 
tion of these contracts?) How many times has it occurred ¢ 

Dr. Born. No, sir; but I have in the room with me members of our 
staff today, the man who directed that program, Mr. Mittendorf. He 
could probably answer your question and give you specific examples. 

Mr. Reean. That would apply to you as administrator of the pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Who else in the room expressed opposition to the 
premium plan? I understood you to say that they were all generally 
opposed to it. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. We studied this in connection with the 
Senate program. 

Mr. Ener. Will you admit I was for the premium-price plan? 

Dr. Boyrp. Oh, yes, you were. I said “with exceptions.” 

Mr. Enete. I want it understood I have been for that program all 
the time and I don’t think you are ever going to get this job done any 
other way. Let’s illustrate the difference between what you are doing. 
You are talking tungsten and you are going to write a price under it 
of $63, aren’t you? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enete. You are going to buy at the market and if the market 
drops below $63, then you pay $63 anyway, isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Encie. Maybe some fellow can operate at $63 and make him- 
self a very large profit. Or let me ask you this as an illustration: 
Are you going to apply the same form to copper and if not, why not‘ 

Dr. Boyp. You can’t to copper because it is a much greater tonnage 
commodity. It involves many more millions of dollars. 

Mr. Enotes. You can apply the premium-price plan to copper. A 
lot of these new men may not understand what that program did. The 
premium program fixed a definite price and then a man, if he had to 
have 28 cents, if the price was 24 cents—I forget what it was frozen 
at during the war. What was it? 

Dr. Boyp. Much lower, 17 

Mr. Encie. Twelve, wasn’t it ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enotr. Twelve cents. And under the premium-price plan you 
could go in your premiums as high as 28 cents. 

Mr. Murpocx. Twenty-seven. 

Dr. Boyp. No; I think it went beyond that. Mr. Mittendorf says 28. 

Mr. Encte. Twenty-eight cents is right; and if I came in as an op- 
erator and I said, “Well i can operate for 17 cents, but I can’t operate 
at 12.” The price is pegged at 12. You people looked the thing over 
and gave mea price of 17 cents. Isn’t that right? 





Dr. Bop. That is right. 
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Mr. Enoite. When my costs went up I came in and asked for a 
readjustment. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enoie. And the copper was sold on the market at 12 cents and 
ihe Government paid the difference. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. What you are doing in the tungsten program is to stick 
a solid floor in there and that is going to be the floor for everybody, 
whether it is an unconscionable profit for one man and a loss for an- 
other is immaterial, isn’t that right? 

Dr. Boyp. That is the reason you can do it in tungsten. Because the 
mines involved that have been making money in tungsten will be under 
this program encouraged to go into lower-grade ores and get more 
tungsten out. The tungsten companies don’t make much money 
anyway. 

Mr. Enerr. You had less people operating the premium-price plan 
than you have in your lay-out today, isn’t that right 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ener. Just check up and see, adding DMA and everybody 
else, you have more people down there today than operated the entire 
premium-price program. 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Engle, I would like to raise this issue. They have at 
the present time planned for approximately 508 people to operate all 
the DMA operations which are a great deal more than the premium- 
price plan. We are doing the fundamental work of the Materials 
Division of the War Production Board, the work that the RFC and 
Metals Reserve Co. did, some of the work that the Foreign Economic 
Administration did plus the premium-price plan and they had well 
over 1,000 people, at least 900 at the very minimum working on those 
same programs and we don’t have 508 people yet. 

We plan to do this with about half the number of people engaged 
in the same work in the last war. I want to make that clear. ° 

Mr. Enete. I intend to check the figures. 

Dr. Boyp. I can give them to you for the record if you want them. 

Mr. Enete. You had less for the premium-price plan than you have 
for this set-up. What I am saying is that as a general principle of 
operation, the premium-price plan worked and this has not worked. 
You have over a period of 7 months under the Defense Production 
7) of 1950 actually produced two contracts. That is your net, isn’t 
it ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ener. That is your net ? 

Dr. Boyp. By no means. 

Mr. Enerr. That is the net contract you have negotiated and put 
in operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. The contract is only a small part of this program. 

Mr. Eneir. Yes; and if you look at all of the tax amortization cer- 
tificates issued you will find that most of them are for aluminum and 
steel. We asked you to put up those lists and I want to see them. 
But the plain fact is that there is no way in my opinion, Dr. Boyd, 
that you can avoid the conclusion that this program is a complete 
and hopeless failure. After 7 months the mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse. 

Dr. Born. It took 2 years to produce the premium-price plan. 
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Mr. Eneaie. Two months? 
Dr. Born. Two years to produce the premium-price plan. 
Mr. Regan. Mr. Donovan asked to be recognized. 
Mr. Donovan. Not yet. I will wait. 
Mr. Reean. If I might ask Dr. Boyd about this premium price 
versus floor. T understood that tungsten was selling at $20 to $75. 
Dr. Born. That was the general range of price at the time the pro- 
gram was produced. 
Mr. Reean. Of recent date? 
Dr. Boyp. About January. 
Mr. Reean. $20 to $75. With the people losing a lot of money at 
$207 
Dr. Born. Those were on old contracts produced from high-grade 
ore, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Recan. Were they losing money at $20? 
Dr. Borp. Some of them were. They actually had contracted for 
the sale of it at. that price and the tungsten that was coming in was 
costing more. 
Mr. Reean. You estimate that they were losing / 
Dr. Boyp. Some of them were. 
Mr. Reean. But it wasn’t a great loss? 
Dr. Boyp. I wouldn’t like to answer that because I am not familiar 
with the details. 
Mr. Recan. With the premium price, then, of $63, we will assume 
that they were just breaking even at $20. That would provide them 
a tremendous profit. 
Dr. Boyp. If this didn’t encourage them to go and mine their lower- 
grade ores in the mine. That is what we want them to do. They 
would be mining ore containing one, or a little higher, unit of tungsten. 
With this kind of price—and we are dealing with the companies in- 
| dividually, asking them and helping them to mine four-tenths of 1 
unit—so that will encourage them to mine the lower-grade ore. 

| Mr. Reean. Under the premium-price plan, those mines that were 
making money at $20 shouldn’t be given a floor of $63, but the fellow 
who was mining his low-grade ores at a cost of $61, then would be, 
under your premium-price support, entitled to a profit on the $61 
cost, but the fellow that was a getting ore at $20, rich ore, would 
be getting a tremendous profit on that. 

Dr. Boyp. You see what we are trying to design is a program to en- 
courage the maximum production of these things. 

Actually the premium-price plan worked the other way. It en- 
couraged inefficiency by the very nature of the program. That is one 
of the objections that the people have brought to us from the field, the 
mining industry. They have admitted to us themselves, that they 
mined the high-grade ores and left the low-grade ores behind until 
after the situation was over. We have had several cases presented 
to us. That is inefficiency. We are encouraging the maximum pro- 
duction where a man has a chance to make his money on efficiency 
and get the maximum production. 





DISCUSSION OF APPLICATIONS PROCESSED TO DATE 


Mr. Reean. I want to ask another — not exactly related to 
this premium-price plant. We have 


1ad a lot of discussion about 
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the number of applications you had, the number that have been pro- 
cessed, and the number that are actually in effect. There are some- 
where from 600 to 900 applications that have been presented to the 
Administration ; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Nine hundred action papers, Mr. Chairman. Many of 
those either have been answered or are in the process of field investi- 
gations or have been passed on. 

Mr. Reean. Six hundred have been passed on ? 

Dr. Boyp. We have only had 208 tax-amortization cases presented 
to us, of which we passed 61, 

Mr. Reean. But only two are passed and in final operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a different category. There are several actions 
we can take. 

Mr. Recan. We seem to have confusion as to the number in process 
and in effect. 

Mr. Ener. GSA gave us their certificates and it shows that only 
one contract, and it relates to both tin and tungsten, has actually been 
put into operation. 

The other two contracts are for molybdenum and mangenese and 
they were negotiated under the Stockpiling Act referred to here 
previously, Public 520, and they are both operating, according to this 
memorandum, under the preceding law. 

I am talking about what has been done under this law. There is 
only one. Two were negotiated but the second one was canceled 
by the operator. There is a memo from the GSA which says here that 
the contractor requested that the contract be canceled because the ex- 
port license was denied by the Spanish Government, so that leaves 
only one contract. 

That Dr. Boyd is saying is that tax amortizations have been given 
to certain operations. We asked for a list of those, but I understand 
that most of them are in the field of aluminum and steel and not 

Dr. Boyp. We have nothing to do with steel. 

Mr. Ener. They are not in the field of mining. 

Dr. Boyp. They have nothing to do with steel. They are on 
aluminum. 

Mr. Eneéte. Do you have a list with you? 

Dr. Boyp. No; it is being compiled now. 

Mr. Enate. Isn’t it a fact that most of them are on aluminum and 
other things rather than the base-metal mimng industry ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. They are all on the metal: aluminIm is a metal, probably 
the most urgent of all. 

Mr. Enate. I am not talking about it. 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry; I am. 

Mr. Encir. What we have to do is to determine how effective this 
program has been in the production of strategic minerals and metals 
from domestic mines with which this subcommittee is concerned. 

Dr. Boryp. As I pointed out in my opening statement, Mr. Engle, 
you can’t measure at this stage of the game the accomplishments of 
the administration by what has actually been produced. 

Mr. Enave. I will tell you this, Dr. Boyd, that if we are in an 
all-out war tomorrow with Russia, the accomplishments of this Admin- 
istration will certainly be measured in terms of actual material that is 
being produced. 
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Dr. Born. I quite agree with you. 
Mr. Eneve. And not contracts being kicked around down in these 
agencies. What we want is action. We want to see this stuff coming 
in. As far as I am concerned, I am not satisfied with a lot of talk 
about the contracts that are whirling around down there in numerous 
agencies of the Government. What we want to know is how much 
stuff you are putting in the stockpile or putting in the production line 
and the number of pounds or tons of materials and metals and unless 
it is out there, the program isn’t working. That is all there is to it. 


PREMIUM PRICE PLAN BACKED BY CONGRESSMEN FROM MINING AREAS 


Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, may I make a little explanatory com- 
ment, so far as my cracked voice can permit? I beg the indulgence of 
the committee in that respect. 

First, I want to preface it by a little further explanation of what I 
said yesterday. Of course, I approve of the generous contract made 
for the development of the big new mine of copper in Arizona. I 
know something about that and of the millions of preliminary invest- 
ment. I have on the wall of my office a picture of the open-pit mining 
camp of the Phelps-Dodge Corp. near Morenci, and I know, of course, 
that such mines are made and not merely found. 

I know, of course, that millions and tens of millions of dollars are 
invested in them before a bit of copper is produced and such encour- 
agement as the contract mentioned must be given to big corporations 
to do this, else they will not be in a position to do it when needed. 
Therefore, the point I made yesterday was this, that I approve of the 
helping hand in such a contract, but I disapprove of failing to give the 
same consideration to the many small-mine operators who, after all, 
produce the big mines eventually, but that isn’t what I started out to 
say, Mr. Chairman. 

What I am about to say may not put me in good grace of big copper 
producers, but I want to make this contrast. I am not a mining man. 
There are many on this committee who know as little about it as I do, 
perhaps, and I think this contrast is worth considering—the differing 
programs in two recent wars. 

The State of Arizona produces more copper than any other State 
in the Union. It has produced the copper for two world wars. I 
would like to contrast the situation with reference to copper in the 
First World War with that in the Second World War. 

There was no curb on prices during the First World War, and my 
recollection is that during the First World War copper sold, for war 
purposes, of course, as high as 35 cents or 38 cents per pound. That 
must have been highiy profitable to the copper tinlitlani: That was 
not the case in the Second World War. 

We had the premium-price plan. Copper was pegged at 12 cents 
per pound. Much copper had been produced before the Second World 
War for 12 cents a pound with some profit to the producer, I assume, 
but we needed more copper than was being produced. It was pegged 
at 12 cents a pound and the high-cost producers could not produce on 
that basis. 

Therefore, a premium was given, but we did not say to all pro- 
ducers, “Now, we are going to pay you 17 cents a pound for all the 
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copper you produce.” No; if we had done that, the cost of the Second 
World War would have been much greater than it actually was. 
Therefore, it seemed good business and good sense for the national 
defense to peg the price of copper about at its peacetime price and 
then, in order to bring out additional supplies, that we furnish addi- 
tional incentive. 

Mr. Eneue. That is in effect the premium-price plan, isn’t it, Mr. 
Murdock ¢ 

Mr. Murvock. That is exactly it in operation during World War IT. 
I wanted to make that statement and make the comparison, although 
the comparison may be an odious one to some of my constituents. It 
keeps the price within reason and yet brings out more production, 

Mr. Enate. It is a strange thing, Dr. Boyd, that the men who rep- 
resent mining States in this Congress have been for the premium- 
price program. Mr. Baring represents one of the greatest mining 
States in the West, our distinguished chairman, Mr. John Murdock, is 
from Arizona, Senator Murray is from Montana, and I have the old 
mother lode and the greatest mine area in the State of California, and 
Mr. D’Ewart comes from Montana—I beg your pardon for not men- 
tioning you—and we have Mr. Bennett, from Michigan, sitting over 
here at. the other end of the table and Dewey Short, from Missouri. 
As far as I am aware, there wasn’t one single legislator representing a 
mining area in this country who are opposed to the premium-price 
plan and they went back to their people and time and time again they 
were reelected. Now, if the = people of this Nation were against 
the premium-price program, somebody was sure getting fooled. 

Mr. Bartne. I have 40 or 50 telegrams in my office, asking us to 
come to Utah and Idaho for scheduled hearings there, that they are 
behind the premium-price plan and want to go on record in their 
cities. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Will the gentleman from California yield ? 

Mr. Encue. I want to add further that Mr. Granger of Utah, who 
represented the mining areas, the areas outside of Salt Lake City in 
that great mining State, was one of the strongest advocates we had on 
the floor of the House and before this committee. At one time he was 
coauthor of some of this legislation. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Mr. Aspinall is from Colorado and they have mines 
in Colorado. 

Mr. Enoir. Yes, and we have the secretary of the mining associ- 
ation, Mr. Bob Palmer—I see him in the audience now—and his asso- 
ciation has and always did vigorously support the legislation which 
we have before this Congress. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Will the gentleman further yield ? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 


DMA BELIEVES CURRENT MINERALS PROGRAM MORE CAREFULLY PLANNED 
THAN THAT OF WORLD WAR II 


Mrs. Bosonr. Dr. Boyd, if you went into the premium program 
before and you are not this time, are you being more careful this time 
than you were in the Second World War? Are you being more care- 
ful in how you administer the Defense Production Act? 

The basis of my question is this: I am just wondering how much 
influence some of the investigating programs of the Congress, particu- 
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larly of the Senate, is having upon the departments in Government, 
if you are being exceedingly cautious, because somebody might put 
the old spyglass on you and dig up something and make a headline 
out of it. 

I am just wondering if you are being that much more cautious about 
every move. Didn’t you feel that you had a little freer hand in World 
War II to go ahead and deliver on a program than you do now 4 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t deny that, Mrs. Bosone. That is perfectly true, 
that you have to be careful on account of this: we should as Gov- 
ernment officials anyway. One of our difficulties in this problem 
is the question of appropriation, how much money can be made avail- 
able for these particular programs. For instance, we now have to 
go before the Congressional Appropriations Committee and obtain an 
appropriation of $95,000,000 for this tungsten program alone; al- 
though we may never spend a penny of it, it will have to pass through 
that procedure. Last time it was put out in a pretty blanket fashion. 

When we are talking about a difference in opinion of premium 
prices, I think we are agreed on one point. Where we have to get 
metals, in addition to what the normal economic forces would bring 
out, we are going to have to pay moderate prices in those particular 
areas. There is no question about that in my mind. This is just a 
question of how you go about doing it, whether you do it on a blanket 
basis, or what we refer to as the premium price plan. 

It is only the mechanism that I am quarreling with. I think we 
may even be close together on that point. We want to make this thing 
so it is a really firm, substantial program working for a long range 
and make this a strong mining and mineral-producing program in this 
country. 

We are faced with the inflationary costs of metals overseas and 
this puts greater emphasis on the fact that we must have our own 
production in this country. What we need to do is to develop a firm 
and long-term program to strengthen our own domestic industry. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Then your attitude is a little different on this program 
than in World War II. You jumped into that overnight. 

Dr. Boyp. That is true. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And you are not jumping into this overnight. 

Dr. Boyp. We are trying to do a job that will last and do it the best 
way possible. ‘The premium price plan as it worked before indicates 
that perhaps we didn’t get maximum efficient production out of that 
program. We would like to do a little better job this time. I think 
we Can. 


MANGANESE CONTRACTS FOR THE BUTTE-PHILLIPSBURG AREA BEING 
NEGOTIATED 


Mr. Recan. Let’s have order here. One of the gentlemen has been 
waiting to be heard since before Mr. Murdock’s statement on the 
program. We should hear from Dr. Boyd later on in a full discussion 
of that. But at the present time the Chair will recognize Mr. D’Ewart, 
who has been waiting patiently to be heard. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to get away from the premium price 
plan and get down to a few specific instances. 

First, early in the day you made some statements with regard to 
manganese, the supply is even with the amount being used at the 
present time. 
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Dr. Boyp. The flow of manganese in this country is in excess of 
the utilization. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. These plans for the production of manganese, will 
it be treated in Butte ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I believe the Government owns one plant there now, 
is that not correct ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. We are entering into negotiation with 
the gentleman that runs that plant to treat the ores from Butte and 
Phillipsburg. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And those contracts are available and will be under 
operation within a week, I believe you say. 

Dr. Boyp. We finally got agreement with the companies on the form 
of the contract. Now, that has to be recommended to DPA for 
certification. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They are up to DPA? 

Dr. Boyp. No, they haven’t gone over yet. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They haven't ¢ 

Dr. Born. No, we haven’t had a chance to turn the agreement into 
final form of the contract. What we are attempting to do is work 
up the final details of the contract before we sent it to DPA so we 
can save time. Then the orders come back and we renegotiate 
afterward. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You have reached an agreement with the companies ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then the next step is for you to process that agree- 
ment and then send it up to the next agency ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 


PREMIUM PRICE PLAN OF WORLD WAR II AN EFFICIENT METHOD—EVIDENCE 
SHOWS PLAN ENCOURAGES MAXIMUM PRODUCTION AT LEAST UNIT 
COSTS 


Mr. Enauir. Before we leave this matter oft premium price plan, I 
would like to put something in the record, if you don’t mind. It is 
just for this purpose: I don’t want to let the statement go unchallenged 
that the premium price plan is inherently inefficient. I think there 
may have been some chiselers, a few of them, but there are in every 
program, but on the whole, it is practically impossible for a man 
to mine out his low grade and leave his high grade. It can’t be done 
in a mining operation in the ordinary sense and there are practical 
miners sitting in this audience who will tell you that, but in addition, 
the premium price plan provided that the miner’s margin of profit 
decreased as his costs went up and as a consequence there was an 
automatic control in the plan, itself, on any effort, because as soon 
as his cost went up, his margin profit went down, and I want to put in 
a table which shows that to be true and gives the actual margins. 

It appears on page 135 of a report of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, Senate Subcommittee Print No, 8 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Premium Price Plan for Copper, 
Lead, and Zine.” It is with particular regard to small and marginal 
mines, printed February 1, 1946, under Senate Resolution 28. 

I would like to have that in the record ut this point. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 





OPERATING MaArGINs ALLowED UNpberR ForMeR PREMIUM PrICcE PLAN FOR COPPER, 
LEAD, AND ZINC 


OPERATING MARGINS FOR LEAD-ZINC MINES 


In the period before the authorization of B and C and special copper premiuins, 
the business of the committee had been almost solely with the larger mines which 
had long operating histories. Form 1572, which was used by these concerns in 
applying for quota revisions, called for data on costs, revenues, and production 
which enabled the analyzing engineer to determine the operating margin for 
some period in the past. In the calculation of a quota for the future, it was the 
practice of the committee to select from this past record what appeared to be 
a normal operating margin under which the concern could operate comfortably. 
Cash out-of-pocket margins only were considered, the committee taking the 
position that allocation of these to depreciation, depletion, dividends, income 
taxes, and surplus were matters of corporate policy into which the committee was 
not authorized to intrude. 

The tri-State area had been an exception to this method. The large number of 
mines in that district and their relative homogeneity as to type of deposit, 
mining methods, and costs had led to tabular analysis of historical operating 
margins of some 75 of the mines. From this a pattern had been developed of 
margins varying in general with the grade of ore. It was an easy step to a 
scale of standard margins, which with the cognizance of all concerned was 
placed on the high side, since it was considered sound policy that a maximum 
exploitation rate in the tri-State should be encouraged by broad margins. 

The method of selection from past record worked reasonably well for western 
mines until the higher premiums brought in applications from concerns with no 
operating history. Long discussion arose as to the proper margins to be used 
in the calculation of quotas. Finally, on June 16, 1943, the committee adopted a 
set of principles, as follows: 

“We observe the principle that higher operating margins per pound of metal 
should be reckoned for mines with lower costs per pound of metal produced, with 
additional consideration for land and mill ownership. 

“With respect to mines with relatively stable, substantial operating history we 
xive weight to margins obtained during the last few years from similar grades of 
ore. In the case of a few large concerns for which operating conditions have not 
changed materially we give due consideration to the OPA base period of the years 
1936 to 1939, inclusive. 

“For mines with little or no operating history and probably erratic future pro- 
duction we use a contingency factor expressed as a percentage of the variable 
eusts per ton of ore which are a function of the deposit, and which indicates our 
appraisal of the hazards of inaccurate estimation, fluctuations in costs and 
grades of ore, and the like. In general, this factor is large for smaller mines.” 

This set of principles was then translated into a scale of margins in cents per 
pound of zinc-equivalent metal, calculated according to rule 13, lead and copper 
being reduced to zinc equivalent in proportion to the ceiling prices of the three 
metals. This basic scale was intended to apply to lessees paying royalty as an 
operating cost and shipping crude ore to market. For landowners operating their 
own fees, the scale was increased by 50 percent. In the case of an operator 
paying royalty to apply on the purchase price of property, the same 50-percent 
increase for land ownership was applied, but royalties were not considered an 
operating cost. For operators with mills certain flat sums were added to the 
margin per ton of ore, the sum varying with the type of mill. In reeognition of 
the necessarily erratic course of operations at smaller mines, multipliers were 
assigned for mines up to 5,000 tons per month, with top limits varying from 40 
cents to $1.20 per ton of ere. This scale was intended to apply to simple ores of 
lead and zine, or complex ores of copper, lead, and zine. It did not apply in gen- 
eral to copper ores. A copy of the scale and the work sheet used in its applica- 
tion appear on pages 134 and 135. 

The lead-zinc scale seems to have proven almost completely workable. It 
has been found, however, in the case of certain very low-grade ores that the 
mill allowances weight unduly the final margin. Recently the committee has 
adopted as a tentative rule in this matter—‘“that the mill factors we use be 
applied without modification to those ores of a recoverable grade such that the 
mill factor is no more than one-half cent a pound of zinc-equivalent metal caleu- 
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lated according to rule 13, and that in ores of lower recoverable grade the factor 
be ealeulated at one-half cent a pound of rule 13 ziné equivalent.” 

The tri-State scale, which prior to adoption of the western scale had not in- 
cluded mill or ownership factors, was revised to parallel the western scale. A 
copy of that scale is also in the appendix hereto. 

» * *« 7 * ~ © 


MARGIN SCALE TABLES, FORMULAS, AND CHARTS 


The two following pages show the front and back sides of the work sheet used 
in calculation of margins for ores other than copper or Tri-State. Between the 
time of preparation of the main body of this report and its issuance this work 
sheet was revised to reflect a new table of small mine factors adopted by the 
Quota Committee. This new table, while having the same top and bottom limits 
as the old one, has more and smaller intervals. The sample calculations of 
the “Queen Alice” and “Carlton” mines used factors from the old table and 
therefore the factors used in those calculations do not correspond exactly with 
those which would have been taken from the new tables. 


OPA Forms 679-429 (revised) 
WORK SHEET 
Metal Mining Analysis Office 
ZINC-EQUIVALENT MARGIN CALCULATION 


For Simple Lead or Zinc Ores or Complex Lead-Zinc-Copper Ores Produced 
From Districts Other Than the Tri-State 


Date 
Analyst 


(Clip one penciled copy only with the typewritten copies of each recommendation 
of the Quota Committee) 


(1) (2) (3) a4 (5) (6 


Zine- 
Factor equivalent, 
(percent) pounds 


(2) X (5 


z Pounds, Ceiling Gross 
Calculation by price value 
rule 13 (cents) (2) X (3) 


Copper 
Lead 
Zine... 


Total 


(7) Gross value 
(8) Net smelter (plus mint) returns 


(9) Marketing cost (7—§8) 
(10) Operating costs 

(11) Amortization costs 

(12) Special development costs 
(13) Other costs (specify): $ 


(14) Total costs (9) through (13) sil the 
Cost per zinc-equivalent pound = (14)/total (6) 
Margin per ton ore 4 : 
Add 50 percent for mine ownership 


Subtotal 
Add for small mine factor of 
Add for mill ownership___. 


Total margin______. 
Basis: 
Forecast é 
Past period from 
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OPA Form 679-429 (revised) 
(New table) 
Basic operat- Basic operat- Basic operat- 
Total cost in cents} ing margin Total costin cents | ing margin Total cost in cents | ing margin 
per pound ofzine | per pound per pound ofzine| per pound per pound ofzinc} per pound 
equivalent of zine equivalent of zine equivalent of zine 
equivalent P equivalent equivalent 
= | 
| 
eMac seis tenancies | Oe Bix ancscounnssecs og Sager 0. 580 
| _  e DES Fs FREE WR cdcleecktteee od 4h, ees . 566 
ee aia S35 dee cee pT EI is £t> btn «sera . 552 
|) RE ESS ci { &) ee . 2) * Sees . 58 
Ra Si et Fc nl + 8g | hn - a  HES . 524 
ES Tar HEED Weed enctiescdeced “\. 4 1) Bee . 510 
ie ewitbnsiokeew ad A eee ee ~ 2 ° eee . 494 
> eae tf ARES } D * ere . 478 
Be ede Sade sales . B64 DES 6.35cnoe abmo . 700 1) 14.6 . 462 
ae . 8 eee . 690 || 14.8_.___- . 446 
YS SCR BAB |) U4 - 680 || 15.0....--.-- . 430 
at ne Cae 840 |) 11.6. - - s . 670 i] | NRE oi 412 
> Seteeres ete, 832 |] 11.8. - 660 |} 15.4. _- 394 
a 824 || 12.0 . 650 | sia ia E . 376 
| Spee 816 |) 12.2--- 22-2. “636 || 15.8... 358 
nA bmntttenceieaaes .F kk ree -622 || 16.0 . 340 
__ eae peaberics . 4. ” Qe | 608 |) 16.2 - 248 
9.2...---------2----| Sd | ai . 594 || 16.4 . 006 
! } 
For mill ownership add: 
Copper mills 2 ER ee EPS ee eS ae i eee .. $0.25 
EE a eae eee ae 
Selective flotation circuits____..................-.-- hint Ulan bn . 32 
Small-mine factors: 





Tons or ore per month 


Over 5,000 
3,750 to 4,999 a Sie 
Fe eee 
1,875 to 2,499 

1,250 to 1,874 

625 to 1,249... 
Up to 624 





OPA Form 679-429 (revised) 
(Old table) 


Saal l 
| Multiply basic | 


| margin by— 

1.00 | 
1.10 | 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1,55 


Maximum 
increment 


Operating margin per ton (or pound), western United States mines, determined in 


relations to cost per pound 


[Before allowance for ownership of mine, mill, or plant} 


Recoverable metal 


| 

Allowable oper- | Operating cost | 

ating Margin | oa pened | Rane we | 7 8 9 

per pound (cents) | | | | 

(cents) } | | | 

ee Ra Be Eee ee 
0.98_. i | 0.80 | 1.00 | 1.20 | 1.35 | 1.55 | 1.75 
0.96. - | 4 | .75| .95}) 1.15 | 1.30 | 1.50 | 1.70 
0.4 15 | .75) .951 1.15 | 1.30] 1.50 | 1.70 
SS Se: | 7 .90 | 1.10 | 1.25 | 1.45 | 1.65 
0.88 | 7 | .70|} .90}| 1.05 | 1.25] 1.40 | 1.60 
|, | 8 |} .65} .85/ 1.00) 1.15 | 1.35 | 1.50 
0.80 9 .65 | .80] .95 | 1.10 | 1.30 | 1.45 
0.75 38 | .60] .75} .90 | 1.05 | 1.20 | 1.35 
duce phaeend | 11 .55| .70] .85 | 1.00] 1.10] 1. 
SEES | 12... | .50| .65] .75 | .90| 1.05} 1. 
a OPT | 13 | .45) .60 70) .80) .95 | 1.05 | 
See .| 14. |} .40] .50] .60] .70] .80| .90 
i ctinntaaneries 15 : 35} .45 | .50) .60 |) .70) .80 
eS 5 ee --| -25|) .35 |) .40) .50) .55 | 


25 | 
15 


. 60) 


| 10 11 12 
| | 
1.95 | 2.15 | 2.35 
1.95 | 2.10 | 2.30 
1.90 | 2.05 | 2.25 
1.80 | 2.00 | 2.20 
| 1.75 | 1.95 | 2.10 
1.70 | 1.85 | 2.00 
1.60 | 1.75 | 1.90 
1.50 | 1.65 | 1.80 
1.40 | 1.55 | 1.70 
1.30 | 1.40 | 1.60 
1.15 | 1.30) 1.40 
1. | 1.10 | 1,25 
90 95 | 1.05 
.70 75 | .80 





| 4 | 16 
——} —____ 
12.75] 3.10 
| 2.70} 3.05 
12.65; 3.00 
2.55 | 2.90 
2.45 | 2.80 
2.35 | 2.70 
1225| 255 
210! 240 
| 1.95 | 220 
} 1.85 | 2.10 
11.60) 1.85 
1.45 | 1.65 
1.20} 1.40 
95) 1.10 


1 Recoverable metal as defined by rule 13 except that 1 pound of recoverable copper be regarded as 1.5 
pounds of recoverable metal and | pound of recoverable lead be regarded as 0.8 pound of recoverable metal. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Note carefully that gross value is calculated by multiplying the ceiling price by the pounds by rule 13 
not the zine-equivalent pounds. 


2. For mill ownership add: 
Copper mills__..-- ee nnieebmbbnednhaics wandhi bites ; 0. 25 
1-product lead or zine mills- - - -- oe eivalin erlaie ae a . 25 
Selective flotation circuits ; isin — Ene = ; . 35 
3. Small-mine factors: 





fultiply mar-| Maximum 
gin by— | increment 


Tons ore per month 


Over 5,000____- 3 : 0 

2,500 to 4,999... _- eeinidabbidoes big os deel ; $0. 40 
1,250 to 2,400. ........ , nd oon a ndintthasas . . 80 
Up to 1,249- eS cules j Sate dl ‘a a, ‘ 1.20 





7 


Tri-State margin scale—Recoverable grade versus operating margin (rock ton) 


| {| 
| | Add for | Add for 
. > - | H 1 . . oO at- 
Equivalent zine sulfide re- Re one | _, Equivalent zinc sulfide re- _ | —_, 
-overable grade (perce : | -overable grade (perce = 
coverable grade (percent) | gin | by oper- || coverable grade (percent) | margin | by oper- 
ator 








70 
i| 7.80... 
i == ie 
}| 8.00_. a 


Norte: 20 cents per rock ton is to be added to the operating margin when the operator owns his mill. In 
converting PbS to ZnS equivalent use factor of 1.4. 


TAILINGS OPERATIONS 


Margin: One cent per pound of recoverable zinc metal plus % cent per pound 
of recoverable zine metal for ownership of milling and hauling equipment. 

Recoverable metal: Percent recoverable grade X percent concentrate grade x 90 
percent (smelter factor) «2,000 pounds. 
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SAN MANUEL COPPER COMPANY CONTRACT 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Speaking of the testimony of Dr. a yesterday, 
regarding the proposed contract with the San Manuel Copper Co., he 


stated : 


No, sir, that is not correct. The contract is not cost plus 7 cents. It is only a 
floor price. The Government does not buy unless the price of copper falls below 


that price. 

Would you indicate a little more clearly what you meant by the 
floor price and not below that price? 

Dr. Boyp. It really means, Mr. D’Ewart, that the company can 
expect to produce copper for the period of the contract and will never 
during that period get a price less than that indicated in the contract. 
In other words, if the market for copper disappeared or went down 
materially, the Government would then be required to buy the output 
of that mine at that price, but the Government would not come into 
the picture at all until the price of copper went down to that point. 
That was a contingent undertaking. 

Mr. D’Ewart. With an escalator clause? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, there is an escalator clause. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And the price that you will get for copper, as I 
understand it, is 7 cents over the market ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewanrr. Unless it hits the floor? 

Dr. Boyp. No. The price is well below the market, some 6 or 7 
cents below the market. In other words, he can go and sell his copper 
at the market when he gets into production, at the market price, and 
retire his debt. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. On today’s market what would he get for copper 
under this contract ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Twenty-four and one-half cents. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Twenty-four and one-half cents. Is there any floor 
under that at all? 

Dr. Boyp. No. There is a ceiling, but no floor. 

Mr. D’Ewart. No floor under it whatsoever, no minimum price? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, he has to follow that market as it 
goes down / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Regardless of whether he makes a profit or not ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. Unless the market price gets down to 
the level specified in the contract and then the Government will be 
required to buy the metal. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What is that ? 

Dr. Boyp. There have been some negotiations since I have seen the 
contract. It is about 17 cents, as I remember. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. About 17 cents. Isn’t that for all practical purposes 
the floor ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The minimum price? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is what it seems like tome. Seventeen cents is 
the minimum under the contract for all practical purposes. 
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Dr. Born. That is correct. 
Mr. D’Ewart. That is what I wanted to get. 


MEANS OF PROCESSING MONTANA CHROME DEPOSITS BEING STUDIED 


One more subject, chromium: As you know, we have quite large 
deposits in my district and we are very much interested in developing 
that chromium deposit. 

What is the status of the contracts with regard to those chromium 
deposits ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. They are just in the initial stages of working out the 
procedures—I mean the kind of contract that the company will have 
to enter into in order to get its chréme projects into operation. The 
company must do a lot more work on that before they can really give 
us a firm proposal, 

Mr. D'Ewarr. You have an application / 

Dr. Boyp. As I understand it, yes, f think we have. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And it is in your agency at the present moment / 

Dr. Boyp. 1 am not sure that it 1s or not. I can’t remember. I 
don't see them all come through my desk, but we have been discussing 
it with the company. Whether they filed a formal application on it, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. It is your opinion that you have quite a ways to go 
before they get a firm contract on chromium deposits / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. They haven't solved finally the metallurgical 
problem yet. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You are not going to try to solve that before you get 
out our chromium ore, are you ¢ 

Dr. Boyp, It would be useful if we could. I think we are on the 
way. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I agree with you, but you have been working on that 
ever since the last war, taking out some ores and shipping them down 
to Colorado and making a study. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. : 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And since chromium is vital to the war effort, you 
may have to make some contracts, I would think, before you get the 
final answer for processing that particular ore. 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I would think it would be necessary, since chromium 
is so short, is such a strategic material, that you make some effort to 
immediately get out some of that ore. 

Dr. Boyp. I think so, too, sir. The timing is a serious question. 
You have a substantial stockpile of chromium in this country which 
gives you time, if you are Tete today to go into this hurriedly, 
to go out and set that plant up. It is much better for Montana, for 
the country, to be able to develop that thing into a going economic 
operation, which can survive after the emergency is over. If we rush 
into these things before we have to, we don’t do ourselves a service. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I agree with you, but I am very much afraid that 
if we have to have the final word on processing that ore it won't be 
available for this war. 

Dr. Boyp. We are looking for security for longer range. I assume 
we are not going to have a war. We are looking for our long range 
security rather than a war that might be in existence right now. 
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Mr. D’Ewart. It seems to me that since 75 percent of the chromium 
of the country is in that deposit, we should be in a position to make it 
available in case of immediate need. 

Dr. Boyp. I would feel much happier if we had it operating today, 
I assure you. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I hope you make every effort to get it in that stage, 
even if we don’t have the last word in processing. 

Mr. Reean. What do we finally understand about the copper price? 
It is 241% in the market today ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. And it will go to what point? 

Mr. D’Ewart. Seventeen would be the floor for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Reean. If it goes to 15, then what happens? 

Dr. Boyp. Then the Government has to pay at 17, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. The Government buys at 17. All right. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Budge, of Idaho. 


DMA ADMINISTRATOR BOYD ASSURES APPLICANTS HAVE “EVERY LIKELIHOOD 
IN THE WORLD” OF OBTAINING LOANS IF PROPER JUSTIFICATION FILED 


Mr. Bupner. As you are probably aware, there are some mines in 
Idaho, too. Iam not familiar with the background of your program, 
but I do know that your program started a miniature gold rush in my 
State. People are running around all over the State and have been for 
months. They have employed attorneys to fill out these forms, engi- 
neers to assist them, they have sent people back to Washington, my 
office is flooded with inquiries, and ees just wondering if you will 
give me your own honest opinion as to what likelihood there is of these 
people actually obtaining these loans if they are approved in your 
office. 

Dr. Boyp. There is every likelihood in the world, Mr. Budge. If 
they have filed a proper justification for loans, there is no inhibition 
on it now, except the time of getting it processed. 

Mr. Bunce. I have one particular case in mind where the attorney 
came back and went dinectty to your office. He left here a month ago 
and informed me that his application was in perfect order and would 
be processed, and so far as he could tell, approved in your department. 
I have had two letters from him since, two or three telegrams, and 
he has heard nothing from your office, although I called the office 
myself, 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know the particular case, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunce. If these people are being kidded under this program, I 
think we should know it and we can save a lot of wasted effort and 
money. 

Dr. Boyp. Well, I assure you that we are not kidding. We are 
desperately trying to do this thing as rapidly as we possibly can. 

Mr. Buper. I am happy to have your assurance. 

Dr. Boyp. I wish it were possible to do all those things. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the people out in the West would refrain from coming 
here and insisting on individual discussions with our staff members, 
we might get this job done a little faster. We have a tremendous 
number of unnecessary and time-consuming visits from outside. 

Mr. Buper. I assume that that is true. However, they don’t seem 
to have much success getting information unless they do come back 
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here and then apparently it hasn’t been too satisfactory. 

Dr. Boyp. I think they find it unsatisfactory because they can’t get 
a definite answer immediately. I sympathize with them. I fully 
agree. 

Mr. Bunce. I wouldn’t say 4 or 5 or 6 months was immediately. 
However, I just want your assurance that this is an honest program 
and you are not just kidding the people out there. 

Dr. Boyp. I assure you we are not kidding. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Crawford. 

DMA, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, DPA, ODM, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, TREASURY 

DEPARTMENT, AND STATE DEPARTMENT HAVE FINGERS IN THE MINERALS 

PROGRAM 

Mr. Crawrorp. Does the State Department have anything to do 
specifically with this program ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Does the Treasury Department / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; only insofar as we have to go to Treasury to 
borrow funds under the authorization from Congress. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Department of Commerce / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Does any other department—what other depart- 
ments of Government then have direct entry into this program / 

Dr. Boyp. Only the Defense Mobilization Administration, the De- 
fense Production Administration, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Crawrorp. All right. That is the reason I asked if the Treas- 
ury Department had anything to do with it. 

Dr. Boryp. The Bureau of the Budget is not in the Treasury De- 
partment, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. How many blocks are they away from you? 

Dr. Born. The width of the White House, I assume. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget fit 
hand in glove. You can go to the Treasury—you can’t run the Treas- 
ury without the Bureau of the Budget and vice versa. Apparently 
there is a lot of difficulty here and I want you to straighten me out 
on what departments of Government are involved in this diffic culty. 

If this comes down to one department of Government, we may be 
able to make some progress. You know and I know that the State 
Department has a lot to say about what goods come into the United 
States and what dollars go out of the U nited States. You see what I 
mean now ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If this whole program comes down to one depart- 
ment of Government, it may be possible to straighten it out. 

Dr. Boyp, Perhaps I didn’t answer that question correctly. Insofar 
as the domestic operations that we undertake here under this bill are 
concerned, the State Department has—there is no place that they do 
have a say in the question. If we start dealing with foreign supplies, 
then, of course, we must discuss the question with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Sure. So going back now, do you want to say that 
the State Department, the Treasury Department and the Department 
of the Interior and the Budget Bureau and the appropriating ma- 
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chinery of the Congress all have something to do with this program ? 
Dr. Boyp. Yes. 
Mr. Crawrorp. Of course they do. 


DMA ADMINISTRATOR BOYD ACKNOWLEDGES ENACTMENT OF MINERALS 
SUBSIDY BILLS INTRODUCED IN RECENT YEARS WOULD HAVE LESSENED 
PRESENT SHORTAGE OF STRATEGIC METALS 


Mr. Bennerr. If the mineral subsidy bill that Mr. Engle and 
others sponsored 2 or 3 years ago had been passed by Coagress and 
had been in effect for 2 years, wan would our mineral supply condi- 
tion be as against what it is now? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sure I couldn’t give you a quantitative answer to 
that question. Certainly under any kind of a bill of that type, there 
would have been more minerals produced in the industry. We would 
have been better off certainly. 

Mr. Bennett. There would have been a less critical shortage of all 
the strategic metals, would there not ? 

Dr. Boyp. In my judgment that is true, I am sure. 

Mr. Bennett. And we would have had a larger stockpile of metals? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right... I don’t know how much. Whether it 
would have been an important amount or not, it would be hard to 
judge that. 

Mr. Bennett. If they spent $80,000,000 a year, if the $80,000,000 
had been spent to subsidize and get some of these mines in operation, 
It is safe to say that the supply of critical minerals would be substan- 
tially larger than today ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Bennetr. We have mines in Michigan that are closed up, filled 
up with water simply because they couldn’t operate at the market 
price that has been in effect in the last few years. Had a subsidy pro- 
gram been in effect, those mines would have been operating and a vast 
supply of copper would be presently available to the Government, 
would it not ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. What is the present production of domestic copper ? 
How does it compare with the present demand / 

Dr. Boyp. I will have to give you rough figures. I don’t have it 
definitely in my mind. The domestic production of copper, new 
virgin copper, is about 900,000 tons. There is about a third more im- 
ported, so I would say that our domestic production is about three- 
fourths of the demand. 

Mr. Bennert. So that we are dependent on foreign production for 
25 percent ? 

Dr. Boyp. 25 to 30 percent. 

Mr. Benner. That is on present requirements, would you say? 

Dr. Boyp. That is on a consumpton basis. It is a little difficult to 
determine what the total demand would be, whether there is sufficient 
copper to go around. 

Mr. Bennett. Is copper any less critical today than it was 6 months 
ago? 

Dr. Boyp. No. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it any greater? 

Dr. Boyp. It is possibly a little more critical. 
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Mr. Bennett. Than it was 6 months ago / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. We have spent millions of dollars, I don’t know how 
many millions because it is teed to get that information out of ECA, 
but we have spent millions of dollars since ECA was put in operation 
on the subsidizing of foreign copper production, have we not ‘ 

Dr. Boyp. I am not sure that we have. I don’t know enough about 
the program in detail, but I would doubt that we had done any sub- 
sidizing production. The ECA assisted mines to get in production 
in areas under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bennerr. We spent money to increase foreign production of 
copper, that is what I am trying to say. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes: that is true; sure. 

Mr. Encie. Will the gentleman yield, so I can put something in 
the record here / 

I have a report from Mr. Wilson before—and I am reading from 
page 40 of his Report to the President, No, 1, dated April 1, 1951—he 
says: 

To boost American production requires an increased flow of many strategic 
commodities from Europe, Africa, southeast Asia, Latin America, and Canada. 
The output of such products is being increased in many cases by private enter- 
prise, stimulated by recent price increases. In addition, in some cases, the 
United States Government is furnishing a substantial share of the risk capital 
needed to develop resources or of the funds needed for research and new trans- 
portation facilities. 

Although much more needs to be done in this field than has yet been under- 
taken, a number of development projects are under way, financed in part by 
the United States. These include copper, lead, and zinc, French Equatorial 
Africa and Morocco; industrial diamonds, French Equatorial Africa, British 
Guiana; bauxite, Jamaica: tungsten, Portugal; nickle, New Caledonia; chrome, 
Turkey and New Caledonia; zinc, Italy and Greece; tin, Belgian Congo. 

If the gentleman will yield for one further observation: The gentle- 
man comes from the district where Calumet and Hecla operates in 
copper ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Eneéie. And when the copper price dropped low enough so 
that some of the company’s mines could not operate except at a loss 
they were closed and they filled with water; isn't that right / 

Mr. Bennerr. They have had that happen in several mines, not 
recently but years ago, 15 or 20 years ago, I think. 

Mr. Enevr. They were in operation during the last war, were they 
not, to some extent ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Some of them were and some of them closed since 
the last war. 

Mr. Eneve. If it had a little premium and had kept going those 
mines would still have been valde would they not ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes. If the premium-price plan had been put into 
effect 2 years ago those mines would be in operation today, at least by 
today. j P 
DETERMINATION OF PROJECT FEASIBILITY 


I would like to ask Dr. Boyd one or two questions on feasibility. 
That before a project, a minerals project, clears your Department, 
that the final thing you do is to issue what is known as a certificate 
of feasibility; is that true? 
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Dr. Boyp. No; I have never heard that term used in that way. 
What we do is recommend—there are several things to do. In the 
case of a loan we recommend that the loan be granted under certain 
terms. We would assume, before we made that recommendation, that 
the project was feasible, and we would determine that it was feasible, 
so when we recommend the loan we would say that it was feasible 
and could return the loan. 

Mr. Bennett. Before a project is feasible, you have to say it is 
feasible? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. What are the factors that go into determining whether 
a given project is feasible ? 

Dr. Boyp. It will depend on each individual case. Is the ore re- 
serve there, for instance? Is there any chance of the ore being there 
to make a project warranting expenditure of Government funds? 
Are the materials and equipment in short supply? 

Mr. Bennett. Is the cost of getting it out taken into consideration ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Bennerr. What factors did you consider there / 

Dr. Boyp. Cost ? 

Mr. Benner. Yes. Take copper, for instance. What price would 
you consider unfeasible, put it that way. Suppose you have a known 
deposit and application was made for a loan and you know how mue ‘h 
copper is there and then it gets down to a question of how much it is 
going to cost to get that copper out. 

Dr. Boyp. At the moment we are trying to get those projects going 
that can produce at the market price, so we would have to determine 
whether it is possible for them to produce at the market price. 

Mr. Benner. You are not considering projects where there is any 
likelihood that the cost is going to be greater than the present market 
price ¢ 

Dr. Born. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you intend to consider projects of that kind ? 

Dr. Boyp. We will when we know that the requirement for copper 
is sufficiently high to demand it. 


ADVANTAGE OF PREMIUM PRICE PLAN DISCUSSED 


Mr. Bennerr. Most of the projects that are not in operation are not 
in operation because they haven't been able to operate at market price; 
isn’t that true? 

Dr. Boyp. No; there are a number of projects that are before us 
today that couldn’t have operated at 17 or 12 cents price, that could 
operate at the 2414 cents price. 

Mr. Enere. Yes; but Dr. Boyd, a lot of copper people would get 
into operation if they figured they could get 2414 cents, but they are 
not going to start because these metal prices fluctuate so sharply. 

Dr. Boyp. That is the reason we are entering into these contracts 
with them, to assure them of a floor at a price of 241% cents. 

Mr. Enate. I don’t object to that, except I think the premium-price 
plan is better. If you don’t put in a premium-price plan, it is better 
to do that because you are never going to get metal production in this 
country until you assure the mining industry a market and the only 
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way you can assure the mining industry a market is to assure them a 
price that they can rely on for a period of time. 

If they knew, for instance, that they could get 241% cents for copper 
for a period of 5 years, you would see some of these fellows really 
going to work. 

Dr. Boyp. That is essentially what we are doing, Mr. Engle, as far 
as wecan. We are doing just that. 

Mr. Eneir. We disagree about methods and not objectives. I 
think we should make that clear. I think the premium-price plan 
would be better than what you are doing, but if you are not going to 
adopt the best method, I hope you will adopt the next best method. 

Now, are you going to peg the price of copper at 2414 cents for the 
next 5 years ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. We haven't discussed that one yet. 

Mr. Eneve. You are going to make a lot of people rich if you 
do that. 

Mr. Boyp. That is the worry about it. 

Mr. Enaue. And there is going to be some kicking about it, but if 
you put it on a premium-price basis you wouldn’t have to face that 
argument. I think with tungsten it may be quite different. Probably 

you can take the price of 63 and your requirements may be all right, 
ut can we agree on this, that the thing the domestic mining industry 
needs is some assurance of a market and that is provided in two ways, 
first by assuring a price for a given period of time, so that they will 
know for 5 or 10 years they can go ahead and operate, just like they 
are doing with the San Manuel. It is an 11-year contract; is it not? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. EnGuie. Now, the nice thing about that is that those people know 
that for 11 years they have a market for their product and they have 
a floor that will work. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Michigan 
through ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You hold the floor until you get your questions 
asked, will you, please ¢ 


DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM GEARED TO FOREIGN PROGRAM 


Mr. Bennerr. Doctor, is there any intention on the part of your 
department to gear this program with our foreign requirements ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Certainly the activities we are involved in must gear to 
the foreign program. There are not the resources in this country to 
meet the requirements, so you have to gear your program to the for- 
eign situation. 

Mr. Bennerr. What I meant is this: Is there any intention on the 
part of your depariment to be a little wary of the size this production 
program gets to be for fear that it might cut down our } mismrccina 
on foreign production at some later date ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Definitely not; no sir. We feel, and I might state that it 
is the policy of the Administration that we have been working with, 
that we have got to make every etfort we can to get assured sources 
of raw materials. That means at home when we can possibly get 
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it done at reasonable costs. This thing can go to tremendous quan- 
tities of money and we have to present this before the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate to indicate how much money 
this thing is going to cost, including the contingent commitments 
against the Government which will be required to maintain these 
prices that Mr. Engle and I have been discussing. 

That amounts to enormous sums of money, so we must do it on a 


reasonable extent and with reasonable security. 


LARGE COPPER COMPANIES OPPOSED TO ANY TYPE OF SUBSIDY PLAN TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bennetr. Most of the larger copper companies in the United 
States are opposed to any type of subsidy for copper production ; isn’t 
that a fact? 

Dr. Boyp. I couldn’t answer that for the moment. I don’t know. 
I would assume they would be; yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you have people in your set-up, in your own 
and DMA, who have formerly been connected with some of the bigger 
Se 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you think that those people can take a sympa- 
thetic view to the problem of the small copper-mine owner who is in 
need of a subsidy ? 

Dr. Boyp. I have had long discussions with, I think, all of them 
and I think every one of them is in complete sympathy with this 
program and particulary with helping the small miner. We have a 
very definite feeling among all of us that the small mining opera- 
tion is a vital part of the mineral industry and has to be strengthened. 
I have never seen any one of them that didn’t feel that way or take 
any action that would oppose that point of view. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you have on your staff any people who have been 
formerly associated with the small-mine operators of this country? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. How many ? 

Dr. Boyp. I would have to analyze it in my mind and see who each 
of them are. 

Mr. Bennett. Are there several ? 

Dr. Boyp. There are several of them. 

Mr. Bennett. Do they hold important positions? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Do they have anything to say about the making 
of these contracts ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean they are at policy-making levels? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, the policy-making level is political clear through 
the whole operation. I would, myself, make no policy determination 
that had not been worked out for me by those who know what they 
are talking about. I don’t know enough about all the various angles 
to make a policy determination or recommendation. Those recom- 
ee come to me from those who know what they are talking 
about. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Do you think the price of copper is high enough to- 
day in view of the President’s order ? 

Dr. Boyp. Practically ; no. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you think we would get more copper if we raised 
the price ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Not much immediately; no. Eventually we will. 

Mr. Bennett. Our price is 2414 cents a pound. I understand the 
world price of copper is something around 30 cents a pound, 

Dr. Born. The British raised the world price to 2614 cents, I think 
the day before yesterday. 

Mr. Bennerr. Copper scrap is selling in this country for as high as 
40 cents a pound, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, 1 understand so. 

Mr. Bennetrr. Would you recommend it or would you be willing to 
recommend to the power that be that the price of copper is such as 
to stimulate additional production / 

Dr. Boyp. I would not like to answer that directly here. We have 
been thinking about it in discussion. I haven’t got a final position 
in the matter at the moment, because it involves a lot of other things 
than just copper. It is a pretty broad decision to make, to recom- 
mend the raising of these ceilings at this stage of the game and when 
we are having difficulty with the stabilization program. 

Mr. Bennett. You think the price is too low # 

Dr. Boyp. For the long run, I feel that the price of copper has 
not been sufficient to permit the exploration and discovery of new 
reserves to maintain the supply. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is all. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT SYSTEM VERSUS BLANKET PREMIUM PRICE PLAN 
SYSTEM DISCUSS.D 


Mr. Crawrorp. Dr. Boyd, this 11-year contract that Mr. Engle 
just referred to, other firms can make similar contracts can they not ? 

Dr. Born. Yes; we have several propositions before us. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, this firm has no corner on con- 
tracts whatsoever ? 

Dr. Boyp. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Crawrorp. When a contract is made with a mining firm, one of 
the main objectives of which is to induce that operation to go into 
low-grade ores, are there any provisions put in that contract which 
some way pushes them into a position where they will go after the 
low grade instead of staying on the high grade ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. I think the terms of the contract would do that. 
You see, virtually all we are doing in the contract is assuring that 
market for a lengthly period of time. He may sell his copper on the 
market and constantly the incentive of profit is there to make him do 
the best job of operation. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Let me illustrate this to you: Supose I have a 
mining property, we will say with 30,000 acres in it, where we have 
low grade and high grade and medium grade and so on down the 
line. When I make a contract with you on the basis of say 24 cents 
with a floor of 17 cents, I follow the market down to 17 and when I 
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reach 17, if I don’t want to follow it any further, I sell my stuff to the 
Government. 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. When you make a contract with me to that effect 
under your present plan, do you put any provisions in that contract 
obligating me, directly or indirectly to go after my low-grade stuff, 
instead of staying on the high grade? I might have a board of diree- 
tors silly enough to keep me on the high grade and say “Let’s get 
the stuff while we can. Mine every pound we can, high-grade ore con- 
verted into the present market price and take our winnings now, 
while we can get it.” 

I might have a board of directors who are foolish enough to do a 
thing of that kind instead of going after the low-grade ore. Do you 
yut anything in the contract which obligated the company to mine the 
ton grade ore so as to increase the total production of the tonnage / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir, I don’t think we have at the moment. This par- 
ticular contract referred to is a body which is pretty uniform in 
grade, so that that question wouldn’t arise. It is wily really in the-——— 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have been saying—I want to get away from 
that contract now, because I simply wanted to reveal that that com- 
pany had no corner on that type of contract. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have been pointing out that one of the objec- 
tive, at least, is to get low-grade ore mined. All I am asking is, Is 
there anything in these contracts which obligates the company to 
mine its low-grade ore, if it has low grade, along with high-grade ore 
or medium ? 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Crawford, what we are driving at really is to get 
the maximum production as quickly as we can. Naturally, the pro- 
duction will come first from the high-grade ores. When we went back 
to discuss tungsten, we were so critically short of tungsten that we 
have to make it profitable for these people who mine the much lower 
grade ores to get the total production up. That would vary with 
different metals and materials. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Wait on that a minute. Suppose you do have it in 
your power to accomplish what you have just said, but the world mar- 
ket is such that the price moves downward toward the ceiling or the 
floor, the price you put in that contract, covering whatver metal is 
involved. Your floor might be 17 cents, it might be 10 cents, it might 
be 8 cents on this, that or the other matter, 

Now, if this open market does not induce the operator to mine this 
greater tonnage from high grade and low grade, medium grade and 
so forth, which he sells at the open market, certainly your floor price is 
not going to induce him to do it. 

Dr. Boyp. That is true. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then you set a ceiling up here in the hope that 
somewhere between the ceiling and the floor is a price which would 
induce him to bring forth greater tonnage. That is your objective? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And then if he does get into a situation where his 
costs are so high on this increased tonnage that he cannot sell in the 
open market to cover those costs, and yet his costs are below that 
floor, he can continue to operate at the floor price? 
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Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. When you go out and propose that to the mining 
industry, do you freeze out of operation anyone who can produce and 
sell at the floor price? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You do not? 

Dr. Boyp. No. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then anyone who is frozen out of the market is 
the fellow whose costs are so high that he cannot sell at the floor ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. However, on dealing on an individual 
basis like this particular case, we have not necessarily set the floor on 
any two contracts alike, so that you might give a man who has a mine 
that can’t operate at 2414 cents or less, a floor at 2414 cents. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I understand that. So to me it seems you are mov- 
ing in the direction at least, if not doing the thing completely, of tak- 
ing care of every operator who can possibly perform under a program 
which the Government can stand, 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Isn’t that about what you are doing? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Premium or no premium, you take each individual 
potential, the property, grade of ore, quantity, direct costs of labor, 
material, repairs, and maintenance, the administrative expense and 
you look at the thing and you say, “Listen here, we offer you this kind 
of a proposition for your individual operation.” That is what you are 
doing and if he can square with what your general policy is, he comes 
in under a contract ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Specifically designed to fit his end of the operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It seems to me that that is getting awfully close toa 
premium price, we will say, without making the thing blanket all 
over the country. 

Dr. Born. I think that is correct, Mr. Crawford, yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Any contract that you make them, if I understand 
you correctly, must be within the scope outlined by the total adminis- 
tration, foreign relations, ECA, Korean War, North Atlantic Pact or 
whatever the scheme may be, the total administration’s policy. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. That is what we have to do, that is 
right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And any criticism that is directed against your 
DMA specifically is automatically directed against the total adminis- 
tration policy. I think that is correct. 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t see how you can do it any other way. 

Mr. Enere. Let me ask a question. Where you have massive ore 
bodies, as in the larger copper mines, you can get out a pretty sub- 
stantial amount of production by making these single, selective 
contracts ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Which involve, in effect, the subsidy or the premium 
principle, but where you are operating with something like tungsten 
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or perhaps chrome and where you have small deposits, ‘you are going 
to have to do something on a blanket basis, are you not ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And that is precisely the reason you are talking 
about the base floor for tungsten producers. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In other words, what you are saying to these fel- 
lows out here in the hills who go out into these little tungsten deposits, 
and they are small, they are ‘hot massive ore bodies, they appear in 
scattered places, any man who can produce at $63 will be paid $63, 
even though it falls below that and he will be paid for that for a period 
of 5 years. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is what you are saying? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is the other limb of this thing. 

Dr. Boyp. Now, we would do the same thing for chrome, manganese, 
and perhaps on other metals, if we can get into them, probably more 
on a local basis in order not to alter the world market prices so as not 
to upset the whole market situation. We might go into area for 
chrome and set a price for production of chrome from that area and 
give the same kind of assurance of market for a period of years. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t see any Conflict between that and the ob- 

ration of how it is working. 

Dr. Born. I don’t think so at all. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have a $63 price on a given commodity at the 
present time, T understand. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We come back to the proposition submitted awhile 
ago, to the effect that anyone who can’t operate within that $63 concept 
is out of the picture anyway, isn’t he? 

Dr. Boyp. Not necessarily. If we need that material badly enough 
and in tungsten we do—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. Wait a minute. I didn’t make myself clear. 

If your floor is $63 and my costs are $6715, how can I operate ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. We will enter into an individual contract with you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Oh, no; I am assuming now that I am operating 
under a blanket. I am not in the individual contract. 

Dr. Boyp. But we put the blanket thing in to cover as many of these 
people as we can. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So then, I would have, as an operator, the privilege 
of operating under the blanket or dealing specifically on the contract. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am trying to find out if there is anybody squeezed 
out of the picture, provided he can operate under the price set by the 
blanket provision or provided he can negotiate a contract with you 
which accommodates his situation. 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It would cover everybody. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Either high cost, low-cost producer, or what not, 
everybody is covered, provided he can qualify. 
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Dr. Born. Provided he can qualify and that the production at the 
exceedingly high prices is needed. There is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go because of financial problems. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is your contract. There would be a limit under 
the premium price, too, wouldn’t there ‘ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You don’t go out to a man and say that you will pay 
$400 an ounce under the premium price. You have a limit within 
which you have to operate. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Let me repeat my question, because IT want to see 
if I am clear on it. 

Any person who can qualify under your blanket provisions or under 
the provisions of the specifie contract, is in a position to operate, 
is he not ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Limited only by your appropriation. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t see any particular difficulty with that. The 
job is to have Congress make the appropriations and to have the tax- 
payers submit to those appropriations. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I vield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Ener. The difference in what we were talking about earlier 
this morning with respect to obtaining contracts and the discussion 
right now, is one of mechanics. If the operator out in the field can 
plow his way through this high-piled red-tape map here and get him- 
self a contract, he is all right. The thing that we say is this: The 
Government should establish three or four propositions, first, they 
should say what they want, chrome, tungsten, manganese. They 
should set special cases on it, and they should set the price range 
within which they will buy it. say, copper, anything from 17 to 30 
cents, and say to every miner in the country, “if you can get any of 
these materials meeting these specifications, within this price range, 
we will sit down and we will work out a program with you. 

That is what the premium price plan is. Every man out in the field 
who can fall within that range knew that. The difference in me- 
chanics is that what they have set up here is a selective contracting 
system where some little miner sitting on a peak out in Colorado has to 
some way or another engineer a contract through this mile-high stack 
of red tape and they just don’t get the job done. It is the difference 
in mechanics, not a difference in objective or in fundamental principles. 

Mr. Crawrorp. This gentlemen you have referred to, Mr. Engle, 
isn't up against any tougher proposition than the fellow who mann- 
factures agricultural implements i in my district is up against when he 
wants to get a price at which he can sell his stuff from the price-control 
machinery down here. 

Mr. Enate. He is, Mr. Crawford, because 

Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t think so, because I have been 3 months now, 
January, February, March, going into April, trying to find out at 
what price a man can sell his farm mac hinery and here the seasons are 
overtaking and we are approaching Christmas. Tam not blaming the 
departments because the departments have had to sit down here with 
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a limited personnel and say what shall be the price on 10,000 different 
propositions and he is simply falling in line awaiting the day when 
they will tell him at what price he can sell. 

In the meantime, his customers are not being supplied, and, in turn, 
the farmers are not able to buy the machinery. We are dealing with 
Government controls, controlled economy, and I will bet you dollars 
to doughnuts you will never eliminate these delays and red tape. 

Mr. Enetr. You will never get rid of them all. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You won't get rid of one-tenth of them. 

Mr. Ener. But the difference between the farmer who is dealing 
with standard equipment and the prices of beans and things like that, 
is this. Each miner has a difficult problem on his mind, he has dif- 
ferent grade ore, he has different transportation problems in getting 
his ore in and out and all of those things, and he has to negotiate a 
contract on his particular mine involving all of those particular prob- 
lems, whereas, your farm-machinery man is dealing with John Deere 
tractors and he is dealing with standard types of machinery. 

What I am saying is that the difficulties of the miner are immensely 
greater. 

Dr. Boyp. You don’t think we have any difficulty working it out ? 

Mr. Reean. We have about 5 minutes before the House convenes 
at 12 o’clock. I spoke to the Speaker yesterday and he has given this 1 
committee authority to sit during their further armed services debate 
this afternoon if the committee cares to do so. 

I would like right now an expression from the committee before 
I recognize Mr. Saylor as to whether or not you would like to sit from 


—— 


rr 
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2:30 to 4 this afternoon to make some further progress in these hear- ¢ 
ings. Does the committee feel disposed to do that, or are there any ‘ 
objections ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. May I ask one favor of you? You have asked my staff 


to testify here. They have been sitting here for 2 days and the work 

of the program is not being carried on on that account. May I come 

in later? ‘ 
Mr. Regan. I was going to make a suggestion on that, but I will ‘ 

be very glad to have your—— ‘ 
Dr. Boyp. I will be happy to be at the committee’s disposal any { 

time. Perhaps you would like to hear them first so they may go and 1 

I can come back and finish up. 


Mr. Regan. That was the suggestion I was about to make, Dr. Boyd, 1 
that members of your staff might come this afternoon. It is obvious 
we are not going to complete these hearings in the 3 days set aside ’ 
for them, and we will have to work out a program to complete the 
hearing sometime next week, so from your staff this afternoon I be- ( 
lieve Mr. Lyon 





Mr. Sayvor. I have just a few questions that I would like to ask. 
It won't take too long. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd, suppose after Mr. Saylor asks you the ques- 
tions he has been waiting for some time to ask, that we would not ask 
you or your staff to appear further until sometime a week or two 
hence when we might like to get some further information from your 
administration or staff. 

We apologize to all of your staff for having waited around, but we 
did like to have a nice audience. I think you have given us some 
very, very good information. We -will then have the Price Admin- 
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istrator this afternoon instead of a further continuance of the Defense 
Minerals Administration, and we will call on you a week or two hence 
if we need additional information. 

Dr. Boyp. May I say I think these hearings have been very helpful 
to all of us to be here and see what Congress feels about these things. 
It does markedly guide us in our efforts. 

Mr. Reean. That has been the sole purpose of these hearings, Doc- 
tor, to see if we can’t make some progress in this matter that would 
be recognized as a complicated matter to work up for a defense effort 
for the small and large miner. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Saylor. 


MANGANESE, INC., CONTRACT DISCUSSED 


Mr. Saytor. Dr. Boyd, in looking over the letter from General 
Services Administration, with regard to the contracts which have been 
entered into, I notice that the contract with manganese at Henderson, 
Nev., was entered into on December 8, 1950, correct ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. And that contract does not go into effect until January 
1, 1952, and extends until Deceniber 31, 1960? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Sayior. Thet contract is for production of manganese ore? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. Manganese ore is one of the critical materials in this 
country. You have stated to Mr. D’Ewart that we have an adequate 
supply ? 

Dr. Boyp. Current only. 

Mr. Sartor. Currently # 

Dr. Boyp. Currently. 

Mr. Saytor. From the report of Charles E. Wilson to the President 
dated April 1, 1951, he has on page 39 a map showing the United States 
dependency on imports of strategic materials and their principal 
sources. It shows that we are dependent for 92 percent of our man- 
ganese by import and that we get it from India, Gold Coast, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Dr. Boyd, if this contract for manganese does not go into effect 
until January 1, 1952, and the world situation is half as bad as Speaker 
Rayburn said it was yesterday, are we not in a very critical condition 
with regard to manganese? 

Dr. Boyp. We have a substantial stockpile of manganese. The Hen- 
derson, Nev., contract was the first step in providing a secure source 
from domestic sources. ‘It is only the first step. It will eventually 
be quite large. During the time that these projects, before they come 
into final operation, we have the stockpile to back us up and give us a 
reasonably secure position—I won’t say completely secure. There are 
other projects and very large ones in the mill, which require further 
research on the metallurgical process involved and we are spending a 
great deal of money on that today ourselves and private industry, so 
that those projects will also come in at a later date, so that the stock- 

iling acidbigls was to carry us over that period. If we were cut off 
rom world sources, we had these stockpiles to carry us. 
8235452 —9 
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Mr. Sartor. Doctor;is that stockpile which you refer to the Govern- 
ment stockpile, or is that private stockpile ¢ 

Dr. Born. It is largely the Government stockpile. There are some 
private stocks, but the great bulk is in Government stockpile. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel that this source of supply at the Three- 
Kids mine which you have entered into a contract for will give us a 
fairly firm supply of manganese / 

Dr. Boyp. Just a small—the production of that would be in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 tons a year for only 7 years. We will be 
consuming, when the steel industry is expanded, close to 1,800,000 tons 
a year, so that is only a little part of what we have to do. 

Mr. Sayvor. In other words, it is necessary that other sources of 
manganese and other contracts be entered into? 

Dr. Boyp. As rapidly as we possibly can. 

Mr. Sartor. And rapidly as possible ? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 


FOREIGN MINERALS PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Donovan has a further question. 

Mr. Donovan. How much money is the Government pumping into 
mineral operations or mining in Portugal and east Africa, say 4 

Dr. Boyp. None that I know of is paid in Canada. 

Mr. Donovan. Well, leave Canada out of it. [low much was it? 

Dr. Boyp. IT am sorry I couldn’t answer that question off-hand. 
That is in the hands of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
They probably could answer that question. 

Mr. Donovan. Can you make a guess ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I couldn’t even guess. 

Mr. Donovan. Are those funds provided by the Government of the 
United States or private capital permitted by the State / 

Dr. Boyp. It is both, 1 would say. Some of that is currency as 
well as American dollars. 

Mr. Donovan. As to Turkey. 

Dr. Boyp., I might ask Mr. Mittendorf to answer that for you. He 
just came back from Turkey. He can give you the details. 

Mr. Mrrrenpvorr. What was the question / 

Mr. Donovan. How much money does the Government of the United 
States at this time pump into the mineral operations in Turkey ‘ 

Mr. Reean. This is C. O. Mittendorf, Director of the Production 
Expansion Division, DMA. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I asked the question of what he meant by mineral 
and whether or not he meant critical, nonferrous or if it went into 
any of the nonmetallics which are not of a strategic nature. 

fr. Donovan. Answer it in both senses. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. The largest project that ECA has in Turkey per- 
tains to solid fuels and that is coal. We were back of projects which 
totaled about $63 million, as I recall. 

Mr. Donovan. How much in east Africa? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. I couldn’t say. I am from Turkey. 

Mr. Donovan. All right, that is all I want to ask you. I will ask 
Dr. Boyd. 

Mr. Regan. Thank you, Mr. Mittendorf. 
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Mr. Donovan. The State Department has control over that, doesn't 
it ¢ 

Dr. Boyrp. No; largely the European Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you have anybody in your administration, under 
the Defense Minerals Administration, whose job it is to consult with 
the State Department on any questions of policy that come up in 
your administration ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Who? 

Dr. Boyn. B. C. Baker. 

Mr. Donovan. What is the title of his position / 

Dr. Boyrp. Chief of the Foreign Division in GMA. 

Mr. Donovan. And with what division and what individuals in the 
State Department does he consult ? 

Dr. Boyp. I imagine it would be clear across the board. His work 
involves almost every phase of the State Department, but largely 
I would say with Mr. Thorpe’s Office of Economic Administration. 

Mr. Donovan. Take one of these contracts we have been talking 
about this morning. Do you consult with the State Department on 
that / 

Dr. Boyp. On a domestic contract ? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you consult with the State Department as to 
fixing the ceiling and the floor prices / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. What do you consult with the State Department on? 

Dr. Boyp. On questions of materials that are coming from foreign 
areas, South America, Europe, or elsewhere, except in the case of 
Europe we usually consult with ECA. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you consult with the State Department as to 
whether or not any part of your program will interfere with their 
ideas as to how much minerals should be imported into this countr vi 

Dr. Borp, No, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you, since you became Administrator, received 
any intimations of—leave intimations out of it—any formal repre 
sentations from the State Department on questions of policy? 

Dr. Boyp. In regards to the expansion of domestic production / 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Dr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you received any warnings from the State De- 
partment as to the respect in which your domestic production might 
conflict with their ideas on foreign production 

Dr. Bory. Not that I remember of. I can’t think of any nanticnlon 
case. 

Mr. Donovan. Are you sure of that / 

Dr. Borp. I have been in a lot of meetings for the past few years. 
I wouldn’t like to say at the moment that I could be sure of that. 
because I am entering into meetings every day, almost, in which we 
have had discussions of these matters. It might be that they had a 
representative. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). In your reply to Mr. Saylor, you spoke about 
the stockpile today being primarily Government stockpile. 
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Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). Rather than private? 

Dr. Born. In the case of manganese; yes. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). Has a sizable part been transferred over to 
the Munitions Board under 520? 

Dr. Borp. The General Services is the administrative agency for 
the minerals under 520. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). Have they transferred the Government stock- 
pile you referred to over to that stockpile ? 

Dr. Boyp. It is all in the 520 (Public Law) stockpile. 

Mr. Martin (Iowa). All the Government stockpile you referred to 
in answer to Mr. Saylor is in the jurisdiction of the Munitions Board / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. It cannot be released without special 
authority from the President. 

Mr. Reean. We have a quorum call, but I would like to ask the 
doctor one question. When I was in El Paso last week a small miner 
named Browning came to me. They say that he had 50,000 tons of 
manganese from Mexico and he could not bring it into the United 
States. 

What would be the procedure for him to bring manganese from 
Mexico into the United States ? 

Dr. Boyp. If he has this manganese available in Mexico, he may 
enter into a contract with the General Services Administration for 
the delivery of that to the stockpile, or he may go to private channels 
to sell that to the consuming companies of manganese. 

Mr. Reean. He can’t bring it over without some sort of a procure- 
ment contract ? 

Dr. Boyp. In that case he would have to enter into a procurement 
contract with the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Reean. Is that a difficult matter? 

Dr. Boyp. It shouldn’t be. 

Mr. Reean. He seems to have been having difficulties. He has 
been trying for some time to get a contract. 

Dr. Boyp. He may be having difficulty with specification. : 

Mr. Reean. The specifications are above requirements, so he tells 
me. 

Dr. Boyp. I would like to look at it. I don’t know why he should 
have any difficulties. 

Mr. Reean. I would like to give you this letter and if you will give 
me the information he needs, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Encuxr. One question: In these contracts which are being nego- 
tiated, do you have a provision that if the contractor cannot supply 
the materials he has contracted for that the Government can go out 
and buy it in the open market and charge it against his account ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Enetx. You do not? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Enore. You have no intention of putting that in? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Enete. Thank you very much. 

(The following matter was submitted for the record :) 


- 
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STATEMENT OF Tom Lyon, Drrecror, Suppry Division, DereNse MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


My name is Tom Lyon, My title is Director of the Supply Division. By 
profession, I am a mining engineer and geologist, having been granted the degree 
of engineer of mines by the Montana School af Mines in 1916. Upon graduation, 
I joined the geological staff of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at Butte. In 
March 1922, I was transferred to Anaconda’s subsidiary, the International 
Smelting & Refining Co. at Salt Lake City. I was uppointed chief geologist in 
1927 and during the next 20 years examined or visited many hundreds of mining 
properties in the Western States, Canada, and Mexico. In 1946, I was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general manager of the company, which position I held 
until I retired from active service on March 1, 1950. 

As Director of the Supply Division, I have general supervision over the work 
of the Chiefs of the various commodity branches and the Chief of Programing 
and Planning. At present I am Acting Chief of the Copper and Molybdenum 
Branch. As shown in the accompanying schedule A, a number of the branches 
are functioning under acting chairmen. As they are members of the regular 
Bureau of Mines staff and are overburdened with many other duties, it is 
planned to relieve and replace them with DMA appointees as soon as competent 
men can be obtained. The functions and activities of the commodity branches 
are explained in some detail by the respective chiefs, and I will not duplicate 
their presentation. 

The Chief of Programing and Planning likewise has described that important 
phase of our activities. I would like, however, to put particular stress on the fact 
that, in determining requirements of the various metals and minerals, due 
recognition is given to the broad policy established by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization that, insofar as practicable, peacetime industry and the civilian 
economy shall be maintained at a high level. One of our problems has been 
to obtain requirements figures on which the various Government agencies con- 
cerned are in agreement. However, we believe that, through arrangements re- 
cently made with the Defense Production Administration, this difficulty will 
be largely overcome and that our programing work will be expedited. 

An indication of the broad scope and the complexity of the activities of the 
Supply Division is the list (see schedule B) of 8S mineral commodities that are 
on the “strategic” or “critical” list and with which the Supply Division must 
be prepared to deal. 

There are at present 29 regular employees in the Supply Division, but our plans 
eall for increasing this number to perhaps 50. I wish to acknowledge and 
express appreciation to the many members of the staff of the Bureau of Mines 
and of the United States Geological Survey who have given invaluable aid to the 
Supply Division. Indeed, without this assistance we would have been unable 
to achieve the very substantial progress that we feel we have made, to date. 


SCHEDULE A 


Commodity Committee members 
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DMA 
‘ 


Commodity | Bureau of Mines 





Copper | C. H. Johnson | E. T. McKnight“(Col- 





Tungsten 
Lead and zine 


Molybdenum... _-..--.--.._} 


Comers igi... 


Manganese 


Light metals________- 
Antimony. ............- 
Mercury--..- 

Cobalt 

Nickel 


Nonmetallies-_-.........- 
Iron ore abe ¥ 
Nonferrous metals 
specified). 
Ferro-alloy 
specified). 


~ (not 


metals (not 


Programing and planning_-- 


Tom Lyon 


P. R. Bradley 
NY I aici, Stiten ovine 
Tom Lyon 


James L. Head : 
C. W. Merrill (acting) __ 


_.| C. W. Merrill... 


Robert W. Geehan... 


R. H. Mote __- 


| Robert W. Geehan 


.| N. B. Melcher ; 


| H. W. St. Clair 


| H. M. Meyer........... Do. 
| T. P. Thayer (Vhay). 


R. H. Ridgway (acting) | 


..do esse 


| James A. Barr ois 
Franklin G. Pardee___. 
C.W. Merrill (acting). - 


A. 8S. Kemp 


H, W. Davis 
«ye Se 


| G. W. Josephson 


R. H. Ridgway (acting) _| 


A. B. Parsons 


Paul B. Pesonen 





| Tins). 
T. P. Thayer. 
E. T. McKnight. 
~ 3, ¢nanret 
(Creasey). 
T. P. Thayer. 
| T. P. Thayer (Crit- 
tenden). 
| R. P. Bryson. 
E. T. McKnight. 


| T. P. Thayer, (Corn- 
wall). 
| J. J. Norton. 
T. P. Thayer (James). 
E. T. MeKnight. 


T. P. Thayer. 
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SCHEDULE B 
Mineral commodities on the “strategic” list | 
Abrasives Gypsum Quartz crystals 
Aluminum Indinm Radium 
Antimony lodine Rhenium 
Arsenic Iron Salt 
Asbestos Iron ore Sand and gravel 
Barium [ron and steel scrap Silenium 
Bauxite Kyanite Silver 
Beryllium Lead Slag , 
Bismuth Lime Slate 
Borates Lithium Sodium compound 
Boron Lithium minerals Steel 
Bromine Magnesium Stone 
Cadmium Magnesium compound Strontium 
Calcium chloride Manganese Strontium minerals 
Cement Mercury Sulfur and pyrites 
Cerium Mica Tale 
Chromite Mineral wool Tantalum 
Clays (Kaolin) Molybdenum Tellurium 
Cobalt Monazite Thorium 
Columbium Nickel Tin 
Copper Nitrogen Titanium 
Ferro-alloys Olivine Topaz 
Feldspar Perlite Tungsten 
Fluorspar Phosphate rock Uranium 
Gallium Pigments: Vanadium 
Gem stones Lead and zine Vermiculite 
Germanium Nonmetal Zine 
Gold Platinum Zirconium 
Graphite Potash 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. PARSONS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
PLANNING), 


My name is Arthur B. Parsons. 


Supply Division. 





(PROGRAMING AND 


SuppLy DIVISION, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


My title is Chief of Planning and Programing, 
I am a mining engineer by profession. 


From 1931 to 1949, I was national secretary of the American Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


During 1949 and until December 1950, 


I was engaged in a consulting capacity for the United States Bureau of Mines 
making a study of taxation of mining enterprise, the result of which was a 
225-page report on all phases of this subject. In 1950, as a consultant, I 
represented the United States copper producers group in presenting its case 
for retention of the import duty on copper before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. Before becoming secretary of the AIME, I was president of the 
Minerals Research Corp., a private organization engaged in engineering and 
economic research in the mining industry. 

My principal duty at present is to supervise the preparation of programs 
for the various mineral commodities (exclusive of mineral fuels). I am 
chairman of about 40 program panels, each dealing with the program for one 
metal or mineral, and each composed of two members besides myself, one 
representing the Office of Economic Analysis, and the other representing the 
appropriate commodity branch. Each program is based on a balance sheet 
of indicated requirements and prospective supply over a 5-year period beginning 
with 1951. It sets the goal toward which DMA should work. If, as usually 
is the case, the current rate of supply must be expanded to meet the requirements, 
the program shows the volume of such expansion that should be sought. 
Together with the degree of strategic need for the particular commodity, the 
deficit shows the relative urgency of the expansion program. A complete 
program outlines the sources from which it is expected by the Supply Division, 
DMA, to obtain the added production; and estimates the amount of Government 
funds that may be involved, actually or contingently, to carry forward the 


program. 
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Data for the supply side of each balance sheet are obtained from specialists 
in the United States Bureau of Mines and the United States Geological Survey 
who have followed the particular commodity; and from the commodity branches 
of the Supply Division, that get much of their information from the applications 
for assistance that come from private industry. Both domestic and foreign 
sources are considered. 

Indicated requirements figures include the quantity needed for the security 
stockpile, for the Military Establishment, and for the civilian economy. Policy, 
fixed by the Office of Defense Mobilization, specifically provides that the civilian 
economy shall be given adequate raw materials, insofar as it is practicable. 

Determination of sound figures for annual requirements for 5 years in advance 
presents one of the most difficult problems in preparing a balance sheet. The 
principal source of such estimates has been the series of basic data sheets 
prepared by the Interdepartmental Stockpile Committee. Miscellaneous data 
are obtained from various Government agencies and from other sources, the 
Office of Economic Analysis being a focal point for the collection of such 
information. 

In some instances requirements can be determined accurately on the basis 
of a predominant use that already has been determined. For example, the 
projected steel-plant capacities are well known; and from them the quantity of 
iron ore required each year is readily calculable. 

However, in general, requirement estimates involve much conjecture and 
figures from various Government agencies for the same commodity often vary 
widely. This presents one of the most serious problems for the programing 
panels. Late in March an arrangement was made with the Director of the 
Office of Programs and Requirements of the Defense Production Administration 
to supply to DMA figures that had been agreed upon by interested Government 
agencies as the best estimates presently available. These are to be designated 
for specific years, i. e., 1952, 1953, and so forth, rather than for the first, second, 
third, and so forth, years of a hypothetical war as has been the practice in the 
past. This arrangement will expedite the work of programing by the DMA. 

It may be noted that the known shortage for certain commodities is so great 
that the only rational course is to obtain every ton or pound of material that is 
at all feasible. For this reason, the preparation of a program has been deferred 
so as to give attention to other more urgent programs. In this group are: 
Diamonds (industrial), cobalt, columbite, graphite (strategic grades), quartz 
crystal, monazite (rare earths). 

Programs prepared as of March 28 can be classified generally in three cate- 
gories described as follows: 

(1) Completed programs consisting of a balance sheet showing the expansion 
in supply (if any) that is needed; and giving in some detail the sources from 
which, and the methods by which, DMA expects to obtain the additional supply. 
Included also is an estimate of Government funds that may be required to achieve 
the program. In this group are: Aluminum, antimony, chromite, copper, iron 
ore, kyanite, magnesium, mercury, molybdenum, tungsten, zinc. 

(2) Incomplete programs containing a balance sheet; but in many instances 
using requirement figures prepared by DMA, independently. The sources and 
methods of expanded production are not as well developed as those of the pro- 
grams of group 1. In this group are: Asbestos, cadmium, cobalt, fluorspar, 
graphite, lead, limestone—dolomite (flux), manganese, nickel, platinum, sulfur, 
tin. 

(3) Schedule of current and prospective supply without any matching require- 
ment figures. In this group are: Diatomite, fuller’s earth, lime (burned), mag- 
nesite, mica, phosphate rock, potash. 


STATEMENT OF PHiturp R. Brapiey, CHIer, CHROME-MANGANBSE-TUNGSTEN 
Brancu, Suppiy Division, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


I have been Chief of this Branch since January 4, 1951. My capacity in private 
life is consulting engineer for the Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.; and president, 
Pacific Mining Co. and the Atolia Mining Co. Pacific is an exploration and 
operating subsidiary of Alaska Juneau. Atfolia is a tungsten producer, probably 
the oldest in the United States. A public position I hold is chairman of the 
California State Mining Board. 
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My father was a mining engineer, and his before him; I grew up in mining 
camps, worked in the mines, graduated from a mining college and have followed 
the profession for over 25 years. In this time I have seen the spending, and 
have assisted in or directed the spending, of several millions of dollars in an effort 
to prolong the lives of some very cempetent mining organizations; but as events 
have turned out, to little avail. Iam rather discouraged with the future outlook 
for mining, but feel I know what it takes for a mining operation to survive and 
to produce. 

My commodity branches in DMA function in principle no differently than any 
of the other commodity branches. Our primary function has been to post the 
Program Division on the prospective supply and demand positions for our three 
commodities for the years 1951 through 1955, and our next function to give first 
examination and to report on the applications for Federal assistance put in by 
those who wish to produce. The personnel in these branches totals six, including 
an engineer, an executive assistant, and another engineer employed as a rewrite 
man. The latter has proven necessary because the real problem in processing 
applications has been not one of making a decision or of reaching conclusions 
about a proposal, but instead is one of converting these to a form—to the proper 
report, recommendation, or letter—by which it becomes useful to someone else 
along the line. There are two typists, who are simply swamped. This describes 
the present DMA staff of the Branch. Beside these there are three advisers 
available to me from the Geological Survey, and two specialists from the Bureau 
of Mines. All five are men of a surprising and most gratifying competence and 
association with them is an important compensation of the job. ‘The Bureau 
men have so many duties beside their advisory ones toward DMA that their use- 
fulness to DMA is often restricted. However, it has turned out that most of the 
assistance applications before us may be judged by geologic criteria, and the 
Survey’s information is the information most frequently needed. 

The Commodity Branch, in its work with the assistance applications, is the 
first point of contact with the mining public. Most applications are presented 
by mail and we try to encourage this means as it takes less of that premium 
article, time. A certain amount of personal contact cannot be avoided, especially 
when guiding a prospective applicant into the right form of application, as in the 
more complex cases, Nevertheless, the process work moves fastest when there 
is the least presentation in person. 

Of the three metals with which my staff deals, tungsten is the most critical 
from the standpoint of present shortage. Manganese and chrome are not criti- 
cally short today though manganese ores have been put under allocation. It is 
the threat of shortage which is most serious, owing to our dependence on foreign 
supply. Incidentally, the effect upon the foreign market of too widely pub- 
licizing our needs and impending shortages has been adverse to us; conversely, 
strong publicity for our programs leading toward self-dependence will have favor- 
able effect on the sensitive foreign supply. 


THE METALS 


Chrome is characterized by its difficult policy problem. Should there be no 
interference with supplies from abroad, there will be no serious shortage of the 
ores of the metal in the next few years. Should effective interference with ocean 
shipping happen, by reason of war, or otherwise, there can be a devastating short- 
age. In the light of this threat, our facilities and techniques for extraction of 
useful products from domestic ores are in a primitive stage indeed. For example, 
we have deposits where considerable chrome-bearing rock exists; the chrome in 
these ores is present in amounts equivalent to many years’ industrial demand; 
but with today’s production methods it simply is not available to industry. Where 
our chrome ore can be mined in greatest quantity, and most cheaply, the chrome 
product we can make of it is almost wholly unsatisfactory for industrial use. 
Where our deposits of ore are of such a nature that the natural product is good, 
this ore is extremely expensive to bring forth, and may supply at best but one- 
tenth of the need. For this ore the degree of subsidy must be great, and the 
return is the least. The result is that decisive action has not yet been taken on 
this aspect. In the more important aspect, i. e., the problem of making useful 
the large low-grade chrome deposits, there are unsolved problems in extractive 
metallurgy. As one means of its solution, I am trying to encourage industry 
to undertake experimental work. In the past the Bureau of Mines has done 
much, but it must be taken up, and made industrial, by industry. We would 
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accept applications for loans for the purpose, or might recommend service 
contracts. <3 

Only eight applications for assistance in chrome have been received, but 
all must wait upon determination of policy or upon metallurgical development. 

The demand for chrome (all classes) in 1950 was 900,000 tons. The United 
States supply was nil, and importations were 1,300,000 tons. 

Mangancse.—The western manganese applications have been simplest to de- 
cide upon, but they have involved the most paper work and undoubtedly make 
the roughest going for the Production Expansion Division of DMA. They are 
simplest for decision because of the great amount of ground work done by the 
Bureau and the Survey in recent years. They are difficult in paper work because 
the three major projects so far undertaken have involved in each case the estab- 
lishing of a central agency, to deal with a multiplicity of mines of different 
ownership and of different characteristics and problems, One has required re- 
activation contracts with two milling plants, loans, and purchase contracts to 
four mines, and a purchase contract with a fifth. Another involves rehabilita- 
tion of Government facilities and a service contract for their operation, and 
requires purchase contracts with a number of mines. The third involves a loan 
for the erection of a large mill, and a purchase contract for ores from a 
number of mines. A fourth project still under consideration involves a loan 
for a mill, requires a rather large loan, and must proceed with caution. A fifth 
was completed in December. All these involve purchase of ores at prices above 
the going market. A sixth, recently completed by DMA, involved only a small 
loan. 

The aggregate quantity of manganese to be expected from the six projects 
cited will run about 100,000 tons, which should be forthcoming by the end of 
1952 against a national demand expected in 1952 of 2,200,000 tons. Other 
production should bring domestic output to 200,000 tons. Imports can be ex- 
pected to make up the difference. 

Tungsten shows the greater number of applications. This is to be expected 
because the tungsten mine is typically small. Tungsten also shows the greatest 
shortage of supply. In fact, the shortage is of almost a disastrous effect on the 
consumers. There are only about 40 processors of tungsten ore; 20 percent of 
them are shut down, or are on the verge of it. The quantity required is not 
large in dollars; the effect upon the Nation of not having it is very large in 
dollars. The national demand is now double that of recent normal years, and 
may be expected to double again. It may reach 15,000,000 pounds this year. At 
the beginning of 1951, we expected to mine domestically some 5,000,000 pounds 
and to import some 7,000,000 pounds. The deficit on this basis would have been 
small, one which might have been met by industry stockpiles. We do not have 
this expectation today. Production may later increase; imports have practically 
stopped. Against a rising market and a posted price of $65, United States prices 
were frozen at varying individual levels in January, said to run from about 
$28 to $65 per unit. This itself curtailed current production and apparently 
ended the efforts of that small industry to expand production. Foreign prices 
have continued to rise, and little if any is currently entering the country. 

To expand domestic production, it has been the effort of the DMA to work 
out an offer to the public for $63 for specification material, good for 5 years. 
This has behind it the precedent of an offer good for 10 years made by the AEC 
for uranium ores. Also, it has behind it the thought that only by term guaranty 
ean industry be encouraged to make the capital investment necessary to acti- 
vate what we regard as the typical new sources, and that only by a flat and 
universal offer can we expect to avoid the practically impossible administrative 
burden of individual contracts with a myriad of small mines or of subsidies to 
individuals. The publication of this offer has had to await the establishment 
of a ceiling price by the OPS. We learned informally only last week that this 
had been done. 

We may now proceed to undertake processing of many of our tungsten appli- 
cations. Many others, however, must wait on the formal announcement of the 
regulations and detail for the mine exploration program. 

General.—In the determination of fit into the commodity program it is not 
at present necessary for my branches to compare the production expected* from 
any assisted project with the over-all commodity goal, for the simple reason 
that the present domestic production is so low, and especially in tungsten. 

Output of work has suffered from the usual ailments of a new and short- 
handed organization attempting a job for which there were no precedents. 
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Altegether, we have undertaken to process eight applications for assistance ‘in 
chrome ; 66 applications for assistance in manganese; and 67 applications for 
assistance in tungsten, making a total of 141. 

There have been six categories of disposal: (a) Outright denial; (6) recom- 
mendation for favorable action; (c) suspension pending receipt of further in- 
formation requested of either applicant or DMA field team; (d) suspension 
for referral to applicant when exploration program is activated; (e) suspension 
pending policy decisions such as a tungsten price or a chrome price; (f) sus- 
pension for lack of facilities to consider. 

Breakdown of the present status of the 141 applications mentioned above runs 


thus: 
(a) (Db) (ec) (d) (e) (f) 
» 


FI bs Sesindie Seas deted aan 1 0 2 2 2 2 
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The foregoing refers to formal applicaitons only and does not include perhaps 
200 or more letters generally of the order “I have found some ore on my prop- 
erty; what will the Government do to help me?” ‘These letters, simple as they 
are in principle, require a great deal of answering. Some will convert, in time, 
to formal application for exploration assistance. All inquiries reaching the DMA 
requesting either specific or general information having to do with our three 
commodities are referred to us. These are so numerous and so often either with- 
out factual content or so catholic that their answers represent possibly one-third 
of the expenditure of time by the personnel. Program, special requests within 
the Agency, and meetings occupy roughly another third. Application processing 
occupies the last one-third. 


STATEMENT OF Orto Herres, Curer, LEAD-Zinc BRANCH, DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


I. PAST EMPLOY MENT AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


Graduate Colorado School of Mines, 1911. Awarded medal of merit, 1949. 

1907-11: Worked as miner and millman at metal mines in Colorado, Nevada, 
and Utah. 

1911-17: Resident engineer and superintendent of construction, Utah Fuel 
Co. properties in Colorado and Utah. Asissted in opening and developing large 
coal mines, 

1917-37: Successively superintendent, assistant to vice president, assistant 
general manager, vice president and general manager, United States Fuel Co., 
Utah; also assistant to D. D. Muir, Jr., vice president and general manager, 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 

1938: Consulting engineer, various coal and metal mines. 

1939-41: Assistant general manager, Combined Metals Reduction Co., operat- 
ing lead-zinec mines and mills in Nevada and Utah. Also assistant to E. H. 
Snyder, general manager, Triumph Mining Co., Hailey, Idaho. 

1941-44: Managed the opening and operaiton of the MacIntyre property of 
National Lead Co., Tahawus, N. Y., producing titanium and iron concentrates. 

1944 to December 6, 1950: Vice president and director of Combined Metals 
Reduction Co., operating lead-zinc mines and custom flotation mills in Utah and 
Nevada, assisting E. H. Snyder, president and general manager. 

December 6, 1950 to date: Called by Defense Minerals Adiministration to assist 
with work; on loan from Combined Metals Reduction Co. 

Member: Arizona Small Mine Operators Association; Colorado Mining Asso- 
ciation ; New Mexico Miners and Prospectors Association ; Utah Mining Associa- 
tion, director; American Mining Congress, chairman of subcommittee on tariffs, 
stockpiling, and incentives; American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers ; mining standardization correlating committee, American Standards 
Association. 

At various times: President, Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute ; president, 
Utah Coal Operators Associaiton; president, Intermountain Alumni Association 
of Theta Tau (engineering fraternity) ; chairman, Utah section, A. I M. E.: 
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a joint negotiating committees negotiating various labor agreements with 
U. M. W. of A. F. of L., C. 1. O., and M. M. & S. W. unions. 

At various times represented Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
and Utah mining associations at Government hearings on world trade and tariffs, 


Il. PRESENT TITLE, DUTIES, AND KESPONSIBILITIES : 
CHIEF, LEAD-ZINC BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION 


The duties and responsibilities assigned to the Lead-Zine Branch are to per- 
form the functions of the Supply Division in regard to lead, zinc, and associated 
metals such as cadmium. The functions are stated as follows: 

“Establish standards and procedures by which the Bureau of Mines shall col- 
lect, analyze, and maintain statistics on the production, stocks, consumption, and 
flow of metals and minerals; accept from the Department of Commerce fore- 
casts of the total military and essential civilian requirements of products 
issuing from the metals and minerals supply system: advise on adjustment of 
requirements to supply ; distribute metals and minerals within the supply system 
in accord with allocation and priority determinations ; maintain current analyses 
and forecasts of total supply of all critical metals and minerals; establish goals 
for the expansion or productive capacity of metals and minerals in the light of 
forecast requirements; recommend conservation and limitation orders; utilize 
to the full the facilities of the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey in the per- 
formance of these duties.” 

In the performance of these duties I have the assistance of Richard H. Mote, 
United States Bureau of Mines; Edwin T. McKnight, United States Geological 
Survey; and Gunnard E. Johnson, retired Anaconda Copper Co. employee, on 
loan to Eagle Vicher Co. as general manager of East Chicago méta) refining and 
pigment production plant from 1946 to 1949. 


Ill. ACTIVITIES, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, AND OBJECTIVES OF THE LEADZINC BRANCH 


(a) Recommended and assisted in the formulation of the minerals explora- 
tion program. 

(b) Recommended and assisted in the appointment of zine and lead advisory 
committees nade up of representatives of small independent, medium, and large 
business enterprises from the different geographical areas of the United States. 

(c) Held meetings of Zine Advisory Committee on February 26, 1951, to 
consider a domestic exploration program, procurement contracts, incentives for 
expanded production, and assistance to the mining industry in maintaining ade- 
quate manpower, equipment, supplies, housing, and related subjects. 

(7d) Held similar meeting of Lead Advisory Committee on February 27, 1951, 
to consider ways of expanding and maintaining United States production of 
lead. . 

(e) Submitted to Zinc Industry Advisory Committee plans to expand the 
domestic supply of zine: 

1. By Government 5-year guaranteed minimum price. 

2. By incentive bonus. 

Advice from committee members was that measures to insure price stability 
would be the best way to bring about expanded domestic production for the 
long range. 

The Lead-Zine Branch has prepared for submission to Defense Production 
Administration a guaranteed purchase program in accordance with this advice. 

(f) In addition to recommending and formulating programs for maintaining 
and expanding metal production, the Lead-Zinc Branch has answered hundreds 
of inquiries for information concerning Federal aid which is available to zine 
properties in the following forms: 

1. Accelerated amortization. 

2. Purchase contracts at the current market price with a floor price for 3 years. 

3. Loans on applications certified by DMA provided private financing is not 

otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

Federal aid is available for both lead and zine properties in the form of 
matching funds for exploration work. A total of 868 applications for assistance 
in various forms has been submitted to Defense Minerals Administration to date, 
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including 314 to the Lead-Zinc Branch. The status of Lead-Zinc Branch ap- 
plications on March 27, 1951, is shown below : 
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(7g) A study of estimated supply and indicated requirements for essential 
civilian, stockpiling, and military uses for the critical period of the next 5 years 
shows the supply of lead available to the United States approximately in balance 
with requirements. At this time, however, the supply of lead is short and demand 
is abnormally high. It is believed that the shortage may be accounted for in 
part by lack of equitable distribution, heavy inventories of semimanufactured 
material, and so-called fear buying. No specific controls have been placed on 
the use of lead by NPA. 

A world-wide shortage of zine exists and probably will last for 2 or 3 years, 
if the demand continues to be very heavy and to increase as predicted. Under 
these circumstances supply can be brought into line with requirements in 3 years 
(1953) by recapture of flow of foreign concentrates, expansion of existing mines, 
Waeltz plant and fuming operations, and exploration assistance to develop new 
ore reserves. 

The incentive recommended by the Zinc Advisory Committee of a stabilized 
price for 5 years has been reported above. 

Controls on the use of zinc have been ordered by NPA. 


STATEMENT OF Tom Lyon, Cuter, Copper BRANCH, DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


One of the principal functions of the Copper Branch of the Supply Division 
is to formulate a program whereby private industry with such assistance as may 
be rendered by various Government agencies can increase the supply of copper 
to meet the expected requirements. In planning a production expansion pro- 
gram the Copper Branch works closely with representatives of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines so that the records and other accumulated 
information held by those agencies may be used to good advantage. This close 
cooperation is facilitated by the operations of the Copper Commodity Committee 
of which the chairman is the Chief of the Copper Branch of Defense Minerals 
Administration and members are staff members of the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey. The opinion and advice of the copper-producing industry are 
obtained through a Copper Advisory Committee of the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration, representing the small and large producing companies in the United 
States. 

The Copper Branch likewise is responsible for furnishing Defense Minerals 
Administration with authoritative information on past and current production 
of copper from the mines, smelters, and refineries. Such information is obtained 
largely through the field operations of the Bureau of Mines. (The Bureau of 
Mines has recently made arrangements to provide such information on a more 
frequent basis than formerly. ) 

As early as August 1950, Defense Minerals Administration was in touch with 
private mining companies in connection with the possible development of several 
large known ore reserves in the United States. By means of correspondence 
and conferences a start was made toward activating several very large mining, 
milling, and smelting projects. This work was considerably accelerated when 
the Copper Branch was organized and Mr. J. K. Richardson became Chief of the 
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Branch. By the time of my arrival in the latter part of January, a half-dozen 
major projects were under consideration. Some of these were more clearly 
feasible than others, some quicker to produce than others, but altogether ap- 
parently capable of producing about 200,000 tons of copper annually by the end 
of 1954 or 1955, and none requiring overmarket prices. Action on these projects 
has gone forward as rapidly as the necessary information could be gathered and 
definite recommendations made. 

Other duties of the Copper Branch include the review and the recommendation 
of action on projects submitted by private persons, or companies, either in the 
form of letters or formal applications for loans or other types of assistance. 
Such review starts by getting together all available reports and other informa- 
tion to supplement the information submitted by the applicant. Members of the 
Branch and the Copper Commodity Committee study the application and all 
available pertinent data. Where advisable, a Defense Minerals Administration 
field team may be requested to make an examination of the project and report 
back to Washington, after which the Copper Branch makes its final recommenda- 
tion on the application. 

The following tabulation shows the status of projects submitted on a some- 
what formal basis to the Copper Branch: . 

4: of Mar. 

15,1951 
Docketed ; 14 
Denied 20 
Processing_-__- de i bales Eons 40 
Awaiting exploration progran 22 
Recommended a 13 


About a hundred more or less formal applications for assistance in a variety 
of small to medium-sized copper projects have been received and docketed. 
These have ranged in kind from prospecting and exploration to the smelting of 
copper; requests have been made for loans, contracts, tax relief (accelerated 
amortization), or other forms of aid. Exploration projects have been set aside 
pending approval of an exploration program. Production projects that appeared 
to have considerable merit have been referred to the field for investigation, and 
a number of reports back from the field have led to either denial of the requested 
assistance, or to recommendations for favorable action. No copper projects in- 
volving Government loans have as yet been approved, because none so far 
investigated have proved feasible. Tax relief and purchase contracts appear to 
meet the needs of the large projects. Some projects in the hands of the field 
investigators may prove worthy of consideration for loans. Many applicants 
have failed to understand that they are expected to furnish evidence that their 
projects are based on sound engineering estimates and can operate successfully 
at prevailing costs and market price. The endeavor to obtain such supporting 
data has required much correspondence. 

The requirements for military and civilian purposes in the next few years have 
not been determined. Defense Minerals Administration, therefore, has pro- 
ceeded on the considered belief that an increase in supply on the order of 
300,000 tons annually would be required. Such an increase can be expected 
only if all major projects are carried through successfully and nothing happens 
to interfere with established production. It cannot come about in less than 
3 to 5 years. The small to medium projects cannot affect the over-all result 
greatly, but are being given the same consideration as the large ones, if they 
can meet the same requirement—that is, successful operation at the market price. 
A premium price for copper is not believed to be necessary at this time to en- 
courage increased production. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BAkr, CHIgeF, INDUSTRIAL MINERALS BRANCH, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


RESUME OF EXPERIENCE 


1907: Graduate, Michigan College of Mines, B.S., E.M.; instructor at same. 

1910: Engineer, Charleston, S. C.. Mining & Manufacturing Co.; engineer, 
International Agricultural Corp. 

1922: Chief engineer, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. (same as 
IAC) ; inventor of metallurgical processes. 

1927: Designed and operated first phosphate flotation plant, Florida, now the 
basis of 90 percent of Florida phosphate production. 
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1940: Designer and builder of potash mine and refinery responsible for 25 
percent of domestic production; inventor of production of sulfate of potash, a 
new domestic industry. 

1942: In charge of design and construction of magnesium metal plant Plancor 
265; in charge of design of numerous phosphate and fertilizer plants, and organic 
chemical plant and many others. 

1949 to date: Retired as chief engineer, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.; consulting engineer; author of numerous scientific articles on sulfuric 
acid, economics, ete. 

February 1951: Defense Minerals Administration. 

Functions.—As Chief of the Industrial Minerals Branch: 

Pass on applications for loans and other forms of aid within DMA under 
Defense Act of 1950 and delegation 5. 

Assist applicants. 

Spread information. 

Promote production of industrial minerals, necessary for the defense effort 
and common welfare, also necessary for defense morale. 

Set up and supervise an organization of specialists necessary to implement 
the program. 

The activities embrace all means within the act and delegation 5 to assist 
in helping small business to increase production of scarce materials (MO 1), and 
other industrial minerals essential to the defense effort, and offer the same 
service to industry in general. 

Type of assistance available from Defense Minerals Administration is out- 
lined in the act and has been very thoroughly covered by Mr. Feiss. However, 
the members of this Branch are familiar with the assistance offered since we 
answer many inquiries on the subject and are very meticulous in explaining 
each type of assistance, especially to the small-business man who is more in 
need of such help than a well-staffed organization, but all inquiries are im- 
partially handled. 

For example, we often get a letter laboriously written in longhand covering 
many subjects, all of which we endeavor to answer to the best of our ability, 
keeping in mind that it is important to encourage defense morale. 

The qualifications for applicants are: 

(1) Is it necessary for defense effort? 

First we consult agencies handling requirements. ‘This has been difficult 
and replies are often overlapping. 

In addition, we check necessities by conferring with Government specialists 
in the particular commodity and also in special cases we consult with experts 
from industry and DMA staff consultants available on request. For example, 
we have available Dr. Gillson, international authority on such commodities as 
barite, fluorspar, and sulfur. 

(2) It is necessary that the applicant have control or own necessary tonnage 
of ore reserves to justify the size of the project. 

If necessary the question is referred to a DMA field team, but before doing 
this we consult with the Geological Survey where the required information 
is very often available. 

Again, we may ask applicant to furnish additional data and suggest further 
exploration and, if necessary, point out assistance available. 

(3) Applicant must have necessary skill or experience. 

We carefully check each application for the background. Very often members 
of this Branch or of other bureaus and agencies can assist in expediting the 
application because of their personal knowledge of the applicant or the area 
involved. Few applications have to be referred to field teams for this type of 
knowledge or assistance. 

The principals often visit this office for information and assistance in heving 
their application processed. 

The background and standing of the applicant is similarly checked. This is 
quite important in order that we may render a fair, unbiased decision, based 
on first-hand information rather than rumors. 

The necessary backing for loans is not determined by this Branch, but any 
information we have is supplied to the proper branch. 

Applications for this Branch, are received from the executive secretary’s 
office of DMA and when completed as to examination are returned for forward- 
ing through the same office. 

The Industrial Minerals Branch has proposed : 
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(1) Establishment of Government purchasing depots for scarce and strategic 
minerals in supply below requirements such as mica. 

More specifically, we recommend a depot for Spruce Pine, N. C., and similar 
locations to stimulate domestic mica production. 

(2) Consideration of assistance for research and development of such long- 
range projects of serious import such as sulfur from pyrites, from steel-plant 
wastes, from gypsum and the like. Also in this category are synthetic quartz 
and domestic graphite production. The latter is a controversial subject, but we 
think it can and should be solved. 

Function of Industrial Minerals Branch is described substantially above, but 
also embraces many phases outside of applications such as— 

(1) Consulting service: For instance, in examining an application involving 
use of CO. from a lime kiln we are able to advise applicant on precautions 
necessary and design points necessary for successful operation. Likewise, we 
advised several companies contemplating use of pyrite instead of sulfur in 
manufacture of sulfuric acid as to requirements of roasting, gas scrubbing, 
and economics in general and also called attention to possibility of a valuable 
byproduct in smeltered iron calcine. 

We advised other branches on benefication of such commodities as kyanite, 
graphite, and magnesium, etc., from personal experience. This assists in pro- 
tecting domestic interests and furthering the defense effort. 

A similar problem arose recently when a commercial attaché from a European 
country visited our office and requested certain information. Our personal 
knowledge of the particular section and the economies of costs, design of power 
plants and transmission systems enabled us to pass the delegation on to the 
next step and we hope helping in international good will. 

We examine an applicant’s process and often recommend changes of metal- 
lurgy and beneficiation which would save the applicant financial losses and 
protect the Government interests. 

It is often necessary to protect the applicant from his own misguided en- 
thusiasm by putting him on the right track without leaving a bad impression. 

The difficulties of the mining industry, aside from the financial and financial 
security, is in obtaining necessary material. This Branch feeds information 
to the Supply Division for handling this phase. 

We do not merely offer assistance in filling out forms but guide the applicant 
in supplying needed auxiliary information and, if necessary, enlist the aid of 
other Government departments. 

The final step is determination of defense necessity and the protection of the 
taxpayers’ interest; i. e., is the project justified ? 

There are five groups of commodities under this Branch composed of approxi- 
mately 125 different minerals which range from aluminite to zirconium com- 
monly known as nonmetallies or industrial minerals, 

There are many shortages at present but these are being corrected or reme- 
died without any critical blockade of the defense effort. We will not itemize, 
but the following are some of the critical points, because of foreign origin, or 
of waning domestic reserves or low production; i. e.; Steatite talc, sulfur, 
asbestos, industrial diamonds, graphite, mullite (artificial), mica, quartz (radio 
grade), corundum, monazite and other rare earth minerals. 

There are others but they are not in the industrial-minerals allocation. 

This Branch does not have control, as a function, but is only concerned with 
promoting necessary production. 

As in any organization of the scope embracing the nonmetallics industry of 
the United States, it is a diftienlt task to set up a branch handling 125 or more 
items to expedite smooth operating assembly-line type of functioning but the 
progress has been good in the light of unusual starting difficulties. 

We have been delayed by program preparation because of somewhat con- 
flicting outside organization scope. Office space and facilities have been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. Experienced help—i. e., engineers—are very scarce 
but the situation is clearing and progress is accelerating. 

We have received all-out assistance from the various branches of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey as well as many others. 
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STATEMENT or JAMES L. HEAD, CH1IgEF, Ligut Merats BRANCH, DEFENSE MINERALS. 
ADMINISTRATION 


This Branch is established to carry out the functions of the Supply Division, 
DMA, as they relate to the production goals of aluminum, magnesium, and 
titanium to meet forecast requirements. 

It acts in cooperation with the Administrator of DMA and Director of the 
Division in programing and planning the production of these metals from es- 
tablished sources and in determination of the extent to which new facilities 
should be established. Toward this end it examines and studies applications 
for certificates of necessity and loans to producers and recommends, in coopera- 
tion with the Chief Economist’s office, the extent to which accelerated amortiza- 
tion shall be granted such facilities. As of April 1, 43 such applications have 
been received, 28 have been .recommended for tax amortization, 1 has been de- 
nied, and 14 are in the process of investigation and study. 

The objective of this Branch is so to program and facilitate the supply of 
aluminum, magnesium, and titanium as to meet the forecast requirements of 
military and civilian uses and the establishment of the national stockpile. 

The principal difficulty is adequate supply of power over normal requirements 
of the aluminum industry to permit expanded production. A possible solution 
or expedient is to have the Government purchase its required aluminum at the 
normal price and in addition stands the expense of high-cost power being cre- 
ated to meet the emergency. This has already been arranged in the case of two 
old aluminum plants which are being reactivated at Baden, N. C., and Massena, 
N. Y. 

The only restriction on production of light metals for which other Govern- 
ment agencies are accountable is aluminum power supply. This comes about 
through the requirements of the Atomic Energy Commission for power from 
TVA, which has resulted in the latter agency withdrawing from Reynolds Metal 
Corp. and Aluminum Co. of America a portion of their normal power supply, 
threatening to curtail their production by 1,000 and 2,500 tons per month, re- 
spectively, of aluminum destined for the national stockpile. Here again the 
remedy is to secure high-cost emergency power from steam-generated facilities 
tied in with the TVA system, with the Government paying the excess cost. The 
modus operandi is being studied by General Services Administration. 

Based on NPA’s estimate of aluminum requirements for the Military Estab- 
lishment during the next 5 years and estimating civilian consumption on the 
basis of 50 percent of pre-Korean levels under the present restrictive controls 
placed upon its use by NPA, our plans contemplate that production from present 
aluminum facilities, the two reactivated old plants and the new plants being 
established will take care of these requirements as well as meeting the goals 
set for the national stockpile by 1953. The only shortage is in the year 1951, 
while production from new facilities is lacking. Production from these new 
facilities is expected to commence in the latter half of 1951 and to reach full 
production in the latter half of 1953. 

In the case of magnesium, requirement figures are not yet complete. However, 
arrangements have been made to reactivate six of the old Government plants, 
to be operated on management contracts by individual firms. A seventh plant 
is also available for reactivation. The anticipated production from these plants 
together with expanded production from the Freeport, Tex., plant of Dow 
Chemical Co, is expected to take care of all shortages that may become apparent 
upon completion of requirement figures. 

Civilian requirements of titanium are very small at present due to the high 
price of the metal and its limited supply. Virtually all titanium now being 
produced is being used for military purposes and is produced by two private 
companiés whose output is exceedingly small. Arrangements are being made 
with each of these companies to multiply their production by expansion of 
their plants as soon as possible to meet the military requirements and to provide 
for anticipated civilian demand. 


STATEMENT OF Paut W. McGAnn, Curer Economist, DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Previously Assistant Chief Economist of the Bureau of Mines. Before the 
autumn of 1950, was employed by Massachusetts Institute of Technology upon 
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operations analysis work for the Chief of Naval Operations. Lectured in the 
School of Business Administration, University of California, at Berkeley, 1947— 
49. Acting chairman of statistics department of American University in 1947. 
Chief of Retail Building Materials Price Section, OPA, in 1946. Naval weather 
officer, 1943-45. Acting head of the Research Section in the Machinery Price 
Branch of OPA, 1942. 

Research assistant of the National Bureau of Economic Research in 1942 
working on industrial pricing practices. 1941 university fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1988-40 was teaching assistant in the University of Minne- 
sota School of Business Administration. Graduated as AB from Brown Univer- 
sity 1938. Member of Phi Beta Kappa, American Economic Association, 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics, and Econometric Society. 

Question Sa. The validity of over-all supply and requirements estimates: 
The validity of over-all supply and requirements estimates may be affected 
by two sources of error: The assumptions and definitions concerning what to 
estimate, and the accuracy of judgments of facts. Errors arising from incorrect 
assumptions and definitions are especially difficult to analyze. For example, 
it is hard to resolve the differences of opinion concerning the four categories 
of requirements: Stockpile, gross export, civilian, and military. Even if there 
were no question of definition or assumption, some error would inevitably creep 
in because of the obvious impossibility of knowing all the information accurately. 
DMA has the responsibility of reducing errors to reasonable proportions at 
reasonable cost and also to keep accessible records of how large the estimated 
errors are. DMA is proceeding along these lines. 

In general DMA is not the agency primarily responsible for requirements 
estimation, but it has been forced to form its own opinions in this area in order 
to judge-how fallible are the requirements data it receives from other agencies 
because other agencies do not universally assess the reliability of their require- 
ments estimates. DMA may retain doubts concerning the requirements estimates 
it must abide by, but it must accept them as limitations upon its programing 
for expanded production. This agency is constantly pressing for improvements 
in requirements estimates, and is doing its best to anticipate such changes in 
its planning. 

The balance sheets which show how supply and requirements match 
over the next few years are classified information and can be discussed in de- 
tail only in executive session, but general remarks can be made without danger 
of breaching security to show how the development of programs affects their 
validity. The present supply and requirements estimates used by the Defense 
Minerals Administration are considered to be the best that could be obtained 
under the limitations with which the agency has had to work. These estimates 
are constantly being revised and improved, but for criticaily scarce minerals it 
can be stated that the supply estimates and requirements data are reasonably 
good. 

Stockpile requirements for the immediate future are clearly given to DMA and 
other defense agencies, but for later years these requirements are likely to 
change and some effort must be made to forecast such changes. Exports are 
generally a small item for minerals and their requirements status is rather 
similar to stockpiling—they are determined for the immediate future by other 
agencies, but it is necessary for DMA to guess what those agencies will demand 
in later years. 

Civilian requirements are estimated under the supervision of DPA and are 
generally assumed to encompass needs for increased inventories and for normal 
growth of postwar consumption. Under total war, of course, civilian consump- 
tion would be drastically cut. Special problems arise in connection with es- 
timating some mineral requirements because of temporary related shortages and 
technological changes. 

Military requirements are handed down to DMA by the Department of Defense 
through DPA, and major problems of assumption and definition exist. It is the 
policy of DPA that the appropriate military requirements to use for policies of 
stimulating production expansion, allocations, and many other emergency actions 
are the military requirements keyed to the present military budget supporting 
3,500,000 men in uniform. This is not the military requirements for total war 
with 15,000,000 or more men in the services, but it is a fair guess as to what 
military effort will be considered appropriate by Congress and the administra- 
tion for a few years. The stockpile is designed to get us over any hump involved 
in rising from requirements based on these assumptions and the requirements of 
total war. Moreover, for some minerals the total of all-out war requirements 
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will not differ greatly from present total requirements because much of the 
difference in military requirements can be matched by changing civilian re- 
quirements. 

There are serious problems in estimating accurately the indirect requirements 
of military programs as well as judging whether or not other components in 
requirements have not been too generous (and how much). That is, how much 
fat there is in the butter—how much of, say the 1950 civilian requirement arose 
from speculative increases in inventories. 

DMA has had much more success in estimating supply. Furthermore, it is 
believed that the accuracy of supply estimates are much greater than that of 
requirements. There has not yet been complete success in recording how re- 
liable all supply estimates are believed to be, but this aspect of DMA programing 
is improving. 

Categories of supply are designed to assist DMA in examining the effects 
of each type of assistance at its disposal. The most reliable supply estimates 
are those connected with assistance from accelerated amortization, guaranteed- 
price contracts, loans and other material aids because the statistical data from 
applications are filed in DMA. Good estimates can generally be made for un- 
assisted supply. For above-market assisted supply and supply resulting from 
research and exploration only fair estimates are at hand. Fortunately, most 
of the supply is forthcoming from the categories which are most amenable to 
accurate estimation. So it is believed that DMA supply estimates are acceptable. 

Of the various programs enumerated by Mr. Parsons, those of his first cate- 

gory which were most complete are also the most valid and accurate, largely 
because most work has been done on them. The next group of tentative balance 
sheets are reliable to a usable extent in determining the assistance to be ren- 
dered through tax amortization and other obviously required instances of fur- 
ther assistance. The third group for which requirements are still needed, have 
satisfactory supply estimates but those are still of little use without requirements 
data. 
Question 5b. Purchase programs at above-market prices: The various forms 
of Government assistance which are available for the stimulation of mineral 
production were outlined yesterday by Mr. Feiss. Of these various methods, it 
has been directed that the technique of Government purchasing at above-market 
prices should be resorted to only when other methods are either not adequate or 
not suitable. 

In line with this viewpoint, very little purchasing at above-market prices, 
in relation to the total value of mineral output, is being contemplated. Under 
current programs, there would be no such purchases for iron ore, copper, lead, 
or zinc. Due to uncertainties of estimated requirements and supplies, how- 
ever, it may prove desirable to institute a limited above-market program for 
zine and lead to tide us over the next year or two safely. The same is true, 
also, for most other metallic and nonmetallic minerals under DMA jurisdiction. 
The only area in which above-market purchasing seems reasonably likely now 
is for some of the smaller volume, strategic minerals (such as some of the 
ferro-alloys and minerals used in electronic applications) where the cost of 
such purchases is small in relation to the results achieved. 

It should be pointed out that these larger economic effects of subsidies are 
the primary responsibility of agencies other than DMA. It is for the Defense 
Production Administration, in particular, to examine each of their mineral 
expansion programs formulated by DMA and to see how they fit into the broader 
pattern of expansion for defense production, so that the various component 
parts of the economy remain in proper balance, and so that the cost of each 
expansion program, both in terms of Government expenditure and in terms 
of cost to the economy in men and materials, is not out of line with the part 
the particular expansion program plays in the total defense effort. DMA 
merely recommends programs to DPA, and cannot proceed until that agency 
has determined their validity. 

This does not imply that DMA is in disagreement with DPA on the specific 
types of mineral expansion methods which should be undertaken. Where DMA 
is convinced that a certain line of action is necessary, you may be sure that 
DMA makes forceful representations to DPA (or to Economie Stabilization 
Agency, where that organization is concerned) to get that line of action 
adopted. All of the defense agencies are agreed upon the principle that those 
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methods for production expansion should be employed which involve the mini- 
mum Government interference with the normal workings of the economy and 
which keep the cost of defense expansion, to the Government directly, to ci- 
vilian consumers in the form of higher prices, and to the Government indirectly 
in the form of higher prices for purchases of military material—at the lowest 
possible levels. If more expensive methods of minerals expansion are recom- 
mended, the burden of proof is upon the recommender, to show that the higher 
cost is compensated by benefits to the defense effort which could not have 
been attained without it. 

Question 5c. Price stabilization proposals: There has been only one price 
stabilization proposal from the Defense Minerals Administration: that of the 
ceiling price for tungsten. It is now believed that this will be the last such 
proposal because it is not expected that the unusual circumstances which 
caused this proposal to be made will be even closely approximated for another 
mineral. 

DMA is constantly watching foreign prices and domestic minerals industry 
costs to make sure that there is not an unfair squeeze placed upon the indus- 
try as a result of excessively inflexible price ceilings. So far, no actions have 
been taken nor recommendations made in this connection. 


STATEMENT oF H. A. Montac, Dirkecror, REQUIREMENTS Diviston, DEFENSE 
MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


With reference to the personal history requested, IT am a graduate of Ohio 
State University, having spent 2 years in the college of engineering and 2 years 
in the college of marketing. 

My first experience with mining equipment was with Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., one of the larger manufacturers of mining machinery, where I was in charge 
of their sales and market statistics. This experience covered 12 intermittent 
years from 1927 to 1940. 

During World War II, Mr. Knoizen, Director of the Mining Division of the 
War Production Board, asked me to come dewn to take a job as Deputy Chief 
of the Program Branch. In this capacity [ was charged with providing the pro- 
grams for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies for all the mines of the 
country and certain South American nonferrous mines, and for the production 
materials for the manufacture of specialized mining machinery. 

As the minerals programs developed and the work tapered off, I became Chief 
of the Program Section and, as the Mining Division was liquidated, | progressively 
took over the duties of each section until I finally wound up as Chief of the Mining 
Branch under the Civilian Production Administration. 

When this liquidation was completed in 1946 I took a job with the Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., another large manufacturer of mining machinery. Here | was 
charged with the responsibility of developing the production programs and cor- 
relating them with the sales and marketing programs, because mining machinery 
is a tailored product designed to meet the vagaries of ore deposits. After these 
programs Were developed, I was charged with screening the production releases 
to the various plants so that the needs of the mining industry for machinery 
were properly met. 

Because of these years of experience with the mining industry through the 
medium of mining machinery manufacture and my 42 months’ experience with 
the priorities problems of the mining industry during World War II, James 
Boyd asked me to come down to set up a priorities shop for the Defense Minerals 
Administration. 

My division is comprised of a Mining Machinery Brauch, a Maintenance, Repair, 
and Operating Branch, a Manpower Branch, a Transportation Branch, and a 
Housing and Utilities Branch. The proposed Energy Branch has not yet been 
activated and may not be needed if the Defense Electric Power Administration 
can continue to handle our problems in this field. These offices are manned to 
the greatest extent possible with mining engineers who had previous experience 
in these identical jobs. Our primary assignment is to provide all of the tools 
and facilities essential to maintain the current production rates of all the 
minerals under the jurisdiction of DMA and to implement the expansion projects 
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for increased production of the critical minerals as these programs are de- 
veloped. 

In a time of all-out mobilization these requirements must compete with large 
military demands but in a time of partial mobilization imposed upon a full- 
fledged civilian economy, the mining needs must compete with both.the military 
and the civilian requirements. At the moment there is no formal system of 
priorities or allocation of production materials and the assistance which can be 
given in regard to materials or machinery must be done by programing definite 


requirements to meet definite programs of minerals production and to use 


so-called spot relief to break bottlenecks in the supply picture. The Require- 
ments Division has had a fair amount of success with spot relief and we 
believe that no mining operation has been forced to shut down because of ma- 
terial or machinery shortages. 

We have succeeded in developing and having approved a formal program for 
production materials for specialized mining machinery items. We have also 
been successful in every case in obtaining the necessary project identification 
of mineral expansion projects and to obtain either complete project rating or 
sufficient spot ratings to get the new mining facilities under way. 

We are not satisfied that the present priority order of the NPA which provides 
for self-assignable ratings for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies for 
all industries is properly designed for the needs of expanding mineral activity. 
At the moment we are working with the NPA to solve this particular problem. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 
Machinery Branch 
The following summary of the dollar value of the material expedited for the 
manufacturers of mining machinery does not represent the value of the machinery 
but is only the value of the production materials or components which the 
manufacturers were not able to obtain without a preference rating. 


RECAPITULATION 


Items expedited for mining-machinery manufacturers 





Electrical equipment (motors, controls, ete.) ~~~ _- __ Pci lulose aR aay 
ns Ge NN he hs tiki. week eS ti eel eee ke 824, 994 
Tires (864 tons) ~~~ ------_-_ oe eae SPREE Ser hn Bok Pe | Oe Sek 87, 027 
Component quarts (200 seme) so. So hoe ec ip 10, 000 
Machine tools (6 toms) ~____- ssahabanead RE Pert Soe Sao ee e ee 86, 368 
Copper -(3,250.002 rounds) «os. ok ee ese loa “aR eee 
eee eee Oe I sk We i ce ek pity 9, 263 
eee Chee BON ae ese a ed 16, 000 

TE ee tendaws asa ea na ee SL 1, 804, 499 


Program for steel for mining machinery starting in June for approximately 
20,000 tons per month with a value of $1,935,000. 


MRO Branch 


The following summary of the dollar value for materials and equipment was 
expedited by this Branch representing equipment and material for maintenance 
of present mineral production and also expansion and new facilities for increased 
mineral production. 
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Mineral 
Aluminum. 
Alumina 
Bauxite - 
Zine 
Sulfur 
Sulfuric acid 
Copper 
Manganese 
Iron ore 
Titanium - 
Lithium 
Lead and zine 
Asbestos 
Phosphorus 
Sedium borate 
Fuller’s earth 
Pungsten 
Dolomite _- 
Cement 
Brown ore 
Barytes......... 
Gypsum. 
Limestone _ 
Cobalt 
Cadmium 
Potash__. A * 
rin and tungsten. - 
Zine and copper. __- 
rin and titanium. __- 
Refractories_____- 


ACCESS ROAD 


Applications processed from February 1 to March 


| New facilities | 


MRO 


$210, 000, 000 $67, 764, ! 
79, 000, 000 1, 000, 
25, 500, 000 408, 

407, < 

46,‘ 
22, 

, 191, 


One 
20, 


Total 
$277, 764, 550 
80, 


4 
25, § 


5, 000, 000 

7,000, 000 | 

“2. 030, 000 | 
456, 346 |_- 


15, 850, 000 | 


11, 000 
7, 500, 000 
&0, 000 
34, 000 
19, 000 





443, 167, 961 





AID 


= 
2%, 


1951. 


Completed to Bureau of Public Roads and in construction 


AR-1: Calera Mining Co., Idaho, cobalt, 46.5 miles—cost $288,000. 


of an estimated 3,500,000 pounds annually. 


Producer 


AR-2: Bradley Mining Co., Idaho, antimony and tungsten, maintenance $15,000 


One of the four largest producers of tungsten. 


Completed to Bureau of Public Roads for field survey 


AR-3: Strawberry Mine, California, 
Potentially an important supplier. 

AR-4: United 
unknown. 


contract for 30,000 tons. 


tungsten, 


short road about $10,000. 


States Vanadium Co., California, tungsten, length and cost 
Will produce 15,000 units monthly; very important. 
AR-5: J. R. Simplot Co., Idaho, tluorspar, 15.6 miles, $90,000( 7). 


Government 


Completed to DMA field teams for investigation 


AR-7: 
deposit of this important mineral. 

AR-11: 
important producer of strategic grade. 
Processed to applicant for further detail 


AR-6: 
Can ship large tonnage of high-grade ore. 


A. M. Stevens, Colorado, beryl, 0.75 mile $12,000(?). 


U. Leon Guy, New Mexico, mica, 6 miles $30,000( 7). 


Claims huge 


Might be an 


United States Mining Co., Washington, chrome—road detail lacking. 


AR-S: Northwest Magnesite Co., Pennsylvania—request for forms. 


AR-10: Consolidated Uranium Mines, 


unknown. 


Ine., Utah, uranium—road details 


F. B. Andrews, Oregon, copper—road details unknown. 


Utah Construction Co., Utah, iron, 12 miles, $130,000. 


source of ore. 


A very important 


J. H. McCready Co., Florida, copper—request for forms. 


Fulton J. Cox, New Mexico. 


William Frandson, Colorado, beryl—road details unknown. 
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Applications denied 

Marter Mining Co., California, clay—not strategic. 

AR-9: John A. Young, California, gypsum—not strategic. 
Applications in process 


E. B. Worley, Montana, zinc and copper—being checked. 
A. A. Rhine, Colorado, zinc—being investigated. 
R. L. Robeson, Colorado, lead and copper. 


ee ey SIT a i on en ein ence 20 
Estimated total miles of road involved_____----_-------------------- 156 
Estimated total cost if all applications approved___.---_------------- $900, 000 


Applications from 10 different States: California, four; Idaho, three; 
Colorado, four; New Mexico and Utah, two each; Washington, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Montana, one each. 


APPLICATIONS FOR HOUSING AT MINES AND NEED FOR DEFENSE HOUSING 


Some 15 inquiries have been received during the past month concerning the 
housing of workers at new and reopened mines, and at mines attempting to 
expand present production in strategic and critical metals and minerals. 

These inquiries have been received from 8 States and involve about 6,500 
dwelling units at an indicated cost in excess of $50,000,000. Most of these 
housing projects appear to be needed and some appear very critical with 
applicants claiming that production of highly critical metals is being delayed 
because of lack of housing for an increased labor force. 

Some inquiries are in application form with considerable detail as to specific 
needed projects, others are exploratory against known future need. 

Two permanent 3,000-dwelling-unit towns are being planned for the new 
taconite development in Minnesota and the company has sought our assistance. 


Recent housing applications received (only those on which details are available 
are wnsceale 


| | 
| | 
ern | Housing | ae 
State Metal 1 units | Production status 
oe NE LAS RE an Ee Dee eee Rotten BALERS eee 
. . } = 
United States Vanadium Corp mic Calitornia®.__. _.| Tungsten____-- 35 | Expanded  produc- 
| tion. 
| 
Climax Molybdenum Corp. - Colorado Molybdenum 100 | Do. 
Deming project |} New Mexico.__-_| Miscellaneous 100 | Reopening and new 
| ores. mines. 
Benson Mines re New York Iron . 50 | Expanded = produc- 
| } | tion. 
Manganese, Inc See ERE Manganese oe 100 | New and expanded 
| _ production. 
Oglebay Norton Co Minnesota .| Taconite 6,000 | New. 
Teller Mines Co Colorado Zine ; 30 Do. 
Do ; do «0 20 Do 
American Zine Co _.| Texas ai |. do__. whee 50 | Expanded = produc- 
tion. 


These specific inquiries have been received in spite of the general knowledge 
that funds are not presently available for housing at defense mines, and are only 
a very small portion of the applications which will probably follow the expanding 
production and the announced availability of funds. 

To all inquiries the reply has had to be that no defense-housing funds are 
presently available. The passage of Senate bill 349, or a similar bill, would per- 
mit worthy projects to be certified for mortgage insurance in some form or for 
a housing grant. 


INDICATED NEED FOR HOUSING AT MINES OR MILLS PRODUCING STRATEGIC 
OR CRITICAL METALS OR MINERALS 


As the commodity program advances, new mines will be opened and new 
beneticiation mills will be built to produce metals and minerals critical to the 
commodity program, This increased production is being encouraged by several 
means, 
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There are cases where mines operated during the late war and later closed 
down will be reopened. These mines should have, with some rehabilitation, 
sufficient facilities to house employees up to the former number employed. 
The present pressure to produce, as regards certain metals, appears even greater 
now than it was during the war and an increase in employment over former 
employment can be expected at such mines. 

In other cases, new ore bodies have been discovered by the exploration pro- 
grams of the United States Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, and private 
industry which are now being put into production or planning to get into pro- 
duction as soon as men and equipment can be transported to the site and the 
mine and mill personnel housed. 

Increased domestic supply of uranium, tungsten, beryl, manganese, and molybh- 
denum will depend almost entirely on the opening of newly discovered or 
exploited deposits and mostly in isolated areas. 

Increased domestic supply of fluorspar, zinc, and chromium can come in part 
from increased output of presently operating mines and from reopening mines 
producing during the late war and subsequently closed down. This increase in 
current supply would only bring it up to the war peak and any increase above 
that peak would have to come from the exploiting of newly discovered deposits 
or extensions of old ore bodies. Such increase would probably be at least half 
in isolated areas. 

The current commodity program aims at increases in 1951-52 as high as 30 
percent over 1949 production of certain metals and an average increase in excess 
of 10 percent in all the above-listed metals. Such increases must involve devel- 
opment of new ore bodies, mostly in isolated areas. 

There were some housing projects built during the late war that are still being 
occupied on a priority basis, or are vacant at present but capable of being 
rehabilitated (Deming, N. Mex.). A very few of these are close enough to be 
useful. DMA was able to obtain priorities for defense-mine workers, making 
them eligible for these units, but the results to date have been disappointing. 

The United States Vanadium Co. at Pine Creek, Calif., is being urged to 
increase its production of vitally needed tungsten; this is currently our largest 
producer of tungsten. One of the principal deterrents to increased output is 
the lack of 35 housing units at Pine Creek. Housing priorities for their workers 
was obtained, but to date only four families have been accepted, and in the 
meantime increased production lags. 

There are some isolated marginal mines capable of producing substantially 
under a subsidized price but which would close down at the end of the emergency 
or when stockpiles reached par. Housing for such mines would be wholly tem- 
porary and should be designed to provide the bare necessities of healthy dwelling 
only and would be valueless at the end of the emergency. Such housing would 
require 100 percent mortgage insurance. Rentals collected during occupancy 
would reduce the mortgage, but the balance remaining would have to be written 
off. In some cases salvagable prefabricated houses might be built and the net 
loss reduced. In a very few cases where mines are in hunting, fishing, and 
skiing areas, houses might eventually be sold to sportsmen if well built and in 
scenic surroundings. 

A summary of the above statements indicates that a large number of new 
housing units will be necessary to any expanded production program of critica! 
metals and minerals. A very large proportion of this needed housing will be 
at marginal mines and in isolated areas, with private capital very reluctant or 
refusing to assume the risk. Some defense-housing funds appear vital to the 
defense-production program. 


MANPOWER BRANCH 
General Statement 


At the inception of the Defense Minerals Administration, even though no seri- 
ous Jabor shortages existed at that time, it was evident that provision should be 
made to meet Inanpower problems that would undoubtedly arise in the metals 
and minerals industry. This was to the end that the critical labor situation 
that developed during World War II, and its disastrous effect upon production, 
might be avoided even during a period of partial defense preparation and mobil- 
ization. It will be recalled that during World War II soldiers were released 
from the Army on the condition that they accept employment in the mines. 
Unfortunately, the relatively inexperienced men released were a very poor 
substitute for the skilled workers previously drafted, and metal production suf- 
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fered accordingly. It is hoped that careful advance planning and programing 
by the Defense Minerals Administration will avert a similar situation. 

The manpower situation in the metals and minerals industry today is becom- 
ing tighter but has not yet reached the critical stage. It is believed that through 
careful planned action the Defense Minerals Administration will be able to 
assist materially in securing and maintaining adequate staffing to insure the 
maintenance and expansion in production of those strategic metals of vital im- 
portance to national defense. The specific manpower problem against which 
planning must be done is that which manifests itself in any kind of stringent 
labor market situation. It must be recognized that mining employment in 
terms of wages, working conditions, living conditions, and recreational facilities 
is, generally speaking, considered less attractive than other defense employ- 
ment. As a consequence, any movement of workers out of the industry, regard- 
less of the justification for so doing, can easily impose a situation upon the in- 
dustry from which it cannot recover so long as defense employment is available. 
It is for this reason that a thorough planning job must be done for, and with, 
the mining industry. 


Problems foreseen and action taken or planned 


In general, the manpower problems to be faced fall into one of two categories. 
These are (1) the maintenance of present working forces, and (2) the expansion 
of present working forces. In that order, the problems to be met and the action 
taken or planned is described as follows: 

(1) Maintenance of present working forces—losses to military services.—One 
of the most serious problems facing the metals industry is the probability of los- 
ing skilled workers and key personnel to the military services. During World 
War II a near-catastrophe, productionwise, occurred as the result of promiscuous 
withdrawals of skilled men from the metal mines. We hope to avoid a repeti- 
tion of this experience and to that end have worked closely with the Department 
of Defense, following a procedure recommended by that agency for requesting, 
in advance, the delayed military activation of reservists and National Guard men. 
Listings of personnel from various metal and mineral producers, whose defer- 
ments have been requested by employers and recommended to the Department 
of Defense by this Administration, are available. It is impossible at this time to 
measure the effectiveness of our efforts in terms of the actual number of defer- 
ments that will result. We are continuing to file additional listings of 
necessiry personnel as they are received from industry. We are also working 
with employers on individual deferment problems as they arise, and are partic- 
ipating in appeals to the military services in efforts to retain key personnel when 
the retention of civilian industrial employment by reservists is clearly of greater 
significance to national defense than their return to military service. 

Selective, Service withdrawals have not seriously depleted the working forces 
in the metals and minerals industry up to this time. However, in anticipation of 
possible inroads, efforts made early in the program resulted in having the occu- 
pation of “metal miner” placed on the list of critical occupations, developed by 
the Department of Labor, which has been transmitted to local Selective Service 
boards for their information and guidance. Deferment of skilled underground 
workers has not been made mandatory, but it may well be that this will be an 
essential next step to guard against any reduction in the output of metals and 
to make possible expansion as it becomes necessary for national defense or 
essential civilian activities: Plans in this connection are being cautiously for- 
mulated, and data are being assembled which will probably demonstrate the 
advisability of granting blanket deferments to skilled metal miners. The fol- 
lowing tabulation illustrates the effect on production that the withdrawal of 
miners from one State, studied in February, would have: 





Loss of miners 





Under 25 25 to 30 30 to 35 





slenibiaicite anal aie ren i | 


Copper_-- = tons 32, 000 60, 150 96, 240 
Lead. Zz es ee do....| 2, O86 3, 912 6, 259 
Zinc.... , ‘ Caan a ES | 4,852 | 9, 097 14, 556 








If the losses above were multiplied by the number of metal-producing States, 
the serious reduction in the output of three strategic metals is clearly apparent. 
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For this reason the Defense Minerals Administration can only meet its man- 
power responsibilities adequately if all efforts to avoid loss of skilled workers 
to Selective Service are made. 

Wage-rate problems: We have faced the fact that the metal industry will 
be in competition for manpower with other industries on an increasing basis. 
While this industry cannot hope to pay the high wage rates apparently possible 
in other industries, it is believed that moderate upward adjustments may 
improve the competitive situation and operate toward the maintenance of 
adequate personnel. With this in mind, we are working closely with the Wage 
Stabilization Board and with individual companies of the industry in order 
that wage increases, as they become justified and are requested, may be ex- 
pedited. As claimant agency for the metal industry, the Defense Minerals 
Administration must review each request for wage increases and Certify as 
to their necessity. Cases involving wage adjustments are just beginning to 
develop, and an increase in their volume is anticipated. 

Improvement of working condtions: The Defense Minerals Administration 
recognized this problem as one involving advisory activity only. The prob- 
lem is serious, however, since poor working conditions and thoughtless personne! 
practices can have detrimental effects on working forces, and resultant redue- 
tion in metal output is inevitable. We plan, in all cases where such action 
is indicated, to counsel the industry along the following lines: (a) insuring 
the best possible working conditions to the end that employees may have no 
just cause for quitting their jobs; (6b) learning the reasons for voluntary 
separations through systematic exit interviewing and wherever possible cor- 
recting the causes that prompted the worker to quit his job; (c) avoiding the 
discharge of workers wherever it is possible for the worker to correct faults 
or make adjustments to get in line with management policy. 

(2) Erpansion of present working forces—training.—The problem of. in- 
creasing the number of skilled miners in order to keep abreast of expanded 
production requirements can be partially met through the initiation of training 
programs to develop miners from unskilled men. In this connection the De- 
fense Minerals Administration can, again, exert only advisory efforts. However, 
the possibility for increasing the number of miners through training has not been 
generally recognized, and we plan to promote this idea within the industry 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the United States Office of Fducation. Large producers are 
already using training as a means of improving or expanding their skilled 
worker complements. The promotion of this device and its extension to smaller 
producers seems clearly to be one means through which, by its encouragement, 
the Defense Minerals Administration can meet another phase of its manpower 
responsibilities. 

Recruitment of additional workers: Some important metal producers already 
are experiencing shortages of workers necessary to enable them to attain capacity 
production, Other shortages will undoubtedly develop despite the best efforts 
of the industry to take steps already mentioned to maintain adequate staffing. 
Liaison with the Department of Labor and its offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service have long since been established, and plans for recruitment, 
particularly in the Western States, were discussed with the Department of 
Labor officials, and recruitment procedures reviewed, It is the intention of the 
Defense Minerals Administration to maintain current information concerning 
the manpower requirements of the industries under its cognizance as claimant 
agency. We must know these requirements by geographic area and by cate- 
gory of skill to the end that we may assist the Department of Labor by identi- 
fying recruitment needs as they arise. This requires resorting to all possible 
sources of labor demand and supply information and continuous contacts with 
metal producers and industry groups to insure the fullest possible knowledge 
of the manpower situation and the most expeditious meeting of labor shortages 
as they develop. . 

Foreign sources of labor supply: Increasing requirements of the military 
services and the increased needs for manpower in new or expanded defense 
plants may make it essential that we seek workers from other than domestic 
sources. We have explored the utilization of Mexican nationals but have for 
the time being determined that this should be a last-resort measure since the 
importation of Mexican workers can only be accomplished by lengthy negotiation 
with the Mexican Government, and there is considerable opposition at this 
time to bringing Mexicans into this country for anything other than argicultural 
employment. 
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We are working with the Displaced Persons Commission with a view to. secur- 
ing experienced underground miners from European countries. Our efforts 
to date have been encouraging, and we are presently negotiating for approxi- 
mately 150 skilled European workers which would permit the reopening of a 
copper mine which appears to be a potentially important producer. There is a 
fairly promising possibility that larger numbers of Europeans with previous 
mining experience may become available, and it is the responsibility of the 
Defense Minerals Administration to see to it that such workers are directed 
to locations where they can be utilized to the greatest advantage in the national 
interest. ; 

Utilization of workers in most productive mines: We are in the process of 
resuming the development and issuance of the Minerals Classification List, which 
served a highly worth-while purpose during World War II. This device ranks 
metals in the order of their importance to national defense and essential civilian 
activities and, within each metal, the producers are listed in the order of their 
productivity per employee underground. Thus, as mining labor supply becomes 
available through any source, it can be directed to mines that will insure the 
sreatest increase in metal output. It is planned to issue this priority listing 
for the metal industry each month. It will be used as a guide to the United 
States Employment Service and any other sources of domestic or foreign labor 
supply. 

The above describes, in general, the manpower program planned by the Defense 
Minerals Administration. Other problems not now foreseen will unquestionably 
develop, but we view the preceding description as representing the basic man- 
power responsibilities that must be met and which are currently receiving at- 
tention. 





STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. BAKER, DrREcTOR, FOREIGN Division, DEFENSE 
MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


FUNCTIONS AND PROCEDURES, FOREIGN DIVISION 


The Foreign Division was staffed the 1st of February for the following pur- 
poses : . 

1. To advise the proper authorities regarding the most effective measures and 
incentives for achieving the procurement of increased production of strategic 
minerals from foreign countries other than those in which the Economic Co- 
operation Administration operates, and which cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantities at home. 

2. Review all proposals and applications for loans, contracts, and other mis- 
cellaneous aid related to foreign mineral-production operations. 

3. Deal directly with all applications and inquiries that are exploratory in 
nature, lacking in adequate data, or clearly outside the province of Defense 
Minerals Administration, as in the case of a prospect or undeveloped mine. 

4. As first administered, the Foreign Division submitted its recommendations 
for approval or disapproval through the appropriate commodity committee to 
the Production Expansion Committee. However, to avoid unnecessary delays 
and duplication of effort, the following changes in procedure were adopted : 

The Director of the Foreign Division replies directly to the applicant if the 
project obviously is not suitable or feasible and, in doing so, supplies for the 
record adequate reasons for denying the proposal. 

If the application seems to have sufficient merit and provides a satisfactory 
source of new or expanded production, the application and supporting data are 
sent to the appropriate commodity committee for its opinion as to whether the 
proposal fits into the over-all procurement program for that particular metal 
or mineral. 

If the project meets the approval of the commodity gommittee, the Director of 
the Foreign Division then proceeds to nevotiate with the applicant along the 
lines parallel to those followed by the Director of the Production Expansion 
Division in the case of domestic proposals. 

5. Establish and maintain liaison with the State Department, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and other appropriate Government departinents and agencies in order 
that the provisions of a contract will be in accord with their policies. 


Scope of activities 
To date the Division has written replies to more than 150 inquiries, letters, and 
proposals. Most of the rejections are immediate as they relate to arplications 
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that do not meet the requirements for Government aid of any type; many of the 
replies furnish information requested of this Department. 

Two recommendations were made to the production-expansion group before 
the procedures were changed for processing foreign proposals. One of these was 
for a 5-year tungsten-procurement contract and a 1,000,000-dollar loan for M. 
Hochschild, 8. A. M. L, of Bolivia, for expanded production from the Bolsa Negra 
Mine ; the other for a manganese-procurement contract with the Caja de Credito 
do Minero de Chile. Since the procedures have been changed, this Division has 
turned over to the Lead-Zine Commodity Committee for their recommendation 
in the matter a proposal from the National Lead Co., covering the Santander 
Mine in Peru ; likewise, a proposal to the Nonmetallic Committee from Fluorspar, 
Tolteca, S. A., covering an application for a loan of $98,750 for the construction 
of a flotation plant and the provision of other facilities to produce acid-grade 
fluorspar. The purchase of the resultant production would be the subject of 
further negotiation. 

Discussions have also been held with high officials of the principal companies 
producing tungsten and tin in Bolivia and with two smaller concerns in con- 
nection with production expansion possibilities. No action has been taken with 
respect to these possibilities, except in the case of the Bolsa-Negra proposal, 
pending receipt of formal proposals which are to come forward as the result of 
the discussion. The deferment of action is due primarily to the fact that, except 
as noted, the Bolivian companies are unwilling to expand their capacity without 
first obtaining certain concessions from the Bolivian Government relating to 
relief from the current incidence of export taxes and foreign exchange restric- 
tions ; this they consider vital to any important expansion of production facilities, 

It is the intention of the Division to take the whole matter up with the State 
Department as soon as we can ascertain what the total expansion possibilities 
will entail and evaluate what they might mean to the Bolivian economy, 
Difficulties being experienced 

The procurement of strategic minerals from foreign countries is adversely 
affected by the following factors : 

(a) The United States is at a great disadvantage in procuring many vitally 
needed minerals because of the higher smelting and processing costs and lower 
domestic prices, as compared to European costs and prices. As a consequence, 
true normal imports are being curtailed rather than increased. 

(b) Despite the fact that the United States produces very little or no chro- 
mium, cobalt, tin, strategic grade mica, monazite, and beryl, utterly insuffi- 
cient quantities of manganese and tungsten, and not enough lead, zine, and cop- 
per, the emphasis seems generally placed by most of the agencies, as Well as 
by Congress, on purchases at domestic prices on short-term procurement con- 
tracts. Most of the foreign projects offered to Defense Minerals Administration 
simply cannot meet these requirements. 

(c) Restrictions prejudiced to mining activities and/or exports of certain 
mineral by foreign governments, as shown in relation to Bolivian tin and tung- 
sten. 

Prior to retirement at the beginning of 1948 from an active association with 
mining, the writer was managing director for Lake George Mines, Ltd., 
Captain’s Flat, Australia. This position was held from 1937, following on a long 
engagement as general manager of the Fresnillo Co., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

The writer also acts in a retaining capacity for Lake George Mines and in this 
capacity visited in 1949 some 29 different mines to obtain information regarding 
mining and milling practices. His present title is Director of the Foreign 
Division of Defense Minerals Administration with the duties and responsibilities 
outlined in the foregoing paragraph. 


STATEMENT oF C. O. MITTENDORF, DirEcTOR, PropucTION EXPANSION DIVISION, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 


On January 3, 1951, I joined the staff of the Defense Minerals Administration 
in the capacity of Acting Director of the Production Expansion Division. I was 
on loan from the Economic Cooperation Administration. On March 11 I was 
terminated by the Economic Cooperation Administration, and on the following 
day was officially transferred to the Department of Interior as Director of the 
Production Expansion Division. The previous 2 years, December 16, 1948, to 
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January 3, 1951, I was Director of the Industry and Mining Division of the ECA 
Special Mission to Turkey. Acting in that capacity I was directly responsible 
for making investigations, with appropriate recommendations, of the mining and 
industrial projects which were submitted to the ECA by the Turkish Republic, 
and also responsible for the initiation of private mining and industrial enter- 
prises which had not been programed by the Turkish Government, nor for which 
any United States Government funds had been officially requested by that 
Government. 

During the calendar year 1948 I was Chief of the Mining Section of the Industry 
Division under the American aid to Greece program, which agency was absorbed 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration on July 1, 1948. My direct responsi- 
bilities were to evaluate the mining industry of Greece and to make appropriate 
recommendations for specific rehabilitation projects in order to increase exports 
of essential metals and minerals as a means of increasing foreign exchange 
earning capacity, or, on the other hand, to increase the production of materials 
needed for indigenous consumption and thereby lessen the import requirements 
of the Nation. 

During the entire calendar year 1947 I served as Director of the Office 
of Premium Price Plan for Copper, Lead, and Zinc. The Office of Premium Price 
Plan was established by directive dated January 16, 1947, for the purpose of con- 
solidating the personnel of the Office of Price Administration and the Civilian 
Production Administration, who were jointly administering the premium-price 
plan through the medium of a quota committee. 

On January 14, 1943, I was employed by the Office of Price Administration as 
one of their three mining engineer representaitves on the Quota Committee of the 
Premium Price Plan for Copper, Lead, and Zine. I served in that capacity for 
3% years and during that period I had organization titles as Assistant Director 
of the Metal Mining Analysis Office, Chief of the Nonferrous Metals Division, and 
finally Chief of the Office of Subsidy Operations, which took over the residual 
functions of the Office of Price Administration at its termination. 

For the previous 22 years I was constantly active in California, Arizona, and 
Nevada in the operation of mines. My first mining employment was in the 
capacity of assayer and later as staff mining engineer. After 1926 I was em- 
ployed in the capacity of general superintendent of various mines operated by 
the Engineers Exploration Corp., Randsburg Silver Mining Co., and the P. H. 
Greer Co., Inc., of Los Angeles. During the period 1934 to 1942 I also independ- 
ently operated lead, zinc, and silver mines. 

I served 21 months in the Army during World War I. I was born in California 
in 1897, and am presently a resident of the State of Nevada. 


Duties and responsibilities 

In the capacity of Director of the Production Expansion Division I am directly 
responsible to the Administrator and his deputy. My Division is immediately 
responsible for effectuating the recommendations made by the Supply Division 
for the expansion of productive capacity of critical metals and minerals. In this 
connection I direct the analyses and evaluation of the recommendations received, 
on a project-by-project basis, in terms of their merits for accomplishing the 
established goals and determine the type and extent of assistance required in 
order to encourage the project. After such needs are determined an appropriate 
recommendation, together with technical and economic justificaiton, is made to 
the Administrator for his transmittal to the Defense Production Administration. 
My Division works closely with the Chief Counsel’s office and legal representatives 
of the General Services Administration who participate in all major contract 
negotiations. 

The Production Expansion Division maintains liaison with GSA, RFC, DPA, 
Export-Import Bank, and other Government offices necessary for accomplishing 
its functions, 

The Production Expansion Division collaborates with all other divisions of 
the Defense Minerals Administration in the establishment of standards and 
procedures for extending Government assistance in the expansion of productive 
capacity and for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of 
strategic ‘and critical metals and minerals. In this connection we assist in 
formulating the plans, and the development of procedures, forms, and general 
instructions to be used by the mining industries as a guide in applying for as- 
sistance under the Defense Production Act. We also develop the procedures 
necessary for the establishment of ore depots for the purchase of critical metals 
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and minerals and develop the schedules and conditions under which payment for 
ores Will be made. 

I am directly responsible for the development, installation, and maintenance 
of a Controls Branch which will keep current accounts and make periodic reports 
on progress and deliveries resulting from the projects approved by the Produc- 
tion Expansion Division. The recruitment of suitable personnel to staff the 
Controls Branch is now under consideration. 

Under a recently issued procedural instruction which outlines the internal 
administrative responsibilities, the processing of all requests for accelerated tax 
amortization will be transferred to the Production Expansion Division. At the 
present time this category of assistance is being handled jointly by the com- 
modity branches of the Supply Division, in collaboration with the Chief Econo- 
mist’s office. The transfer of this responsibility to the Production Expansion 
Division will be made as quickly as necessary specialized personnel is obtained. 
ictivities of Division 

The Production Expansion Division presently consists of a Director, six mining 
engineers, two stenographers, and a statistical clerk. All employees have had 
prior Government experience in their direct areas of responsibility during World 
War II, either with the premium price plan, Metals Reserve Company, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, War Production Board, or Foreign Economie 
Administration. 

Such personnel process the applications received from the Supply Division 
and Foreign Division and perform the functions listed in the preceding section. 


Accomplishments 

A. Procurement contracts (domestic) initiated and processed by DMA.— 
Twenty-one procurement contracts have been processed to date by the Production 
Expansion Division. Fifteen have already been recommended to DPA for certifi- 
cation to General Services Administration, and the remaining six are completed 
insofar as the duties of the Division are concerned. Under the terms of these 
contracts the following critical metals and minerals will be produced, during 
the term of the contract : 


Aluminum tons__ 1, 850, 000 
Copper ___ eee 866, 000 
Zine a 22, 000 
Titanium 18, 000 
Molybdenum pounds__ 115, 204, 000 
Cobalt te 9, 500, 000 

a 500, 000 
Manganese units__ 31, 650, 000 
Tungsten et 605, 600 


The total investment that will be undertaken by private enterprise to carry 
these expansion projects to completion is estimated at $505,300,000. In only 
three cases is the guaranty of the private loan required. The total present mar- 
ket value of the critical materials which will be produced under these contracts 
is estimated at approximately $1,450,000,000. 

B. Other accomplishments.—A very large percentage of the accomplishments 
of the Division are of the type which cannot be expressed quantitatively as in 
the above tabulation. Such activity falls into general categories of (1) foreign 
projects initiated by DMA which require participation by other Government 
agencies and which may be transferred to them for finalizing, and (2) those 
which originate with other Government agencies and require DMA cooperation 
and participation. Some of the accomplishments falling in these categories are: 

(a) The reactivation of seven Plancor plants for productive expansion of 
magnesium ; 

(b) A procurement contract for the expansion of tungsten production from 
Bolivia. This project has been cast in two phases by the Production Expansion 
Division, the first step to be consummated by GSA, and the second step in coopera- 
tion with the Export-Import Bank, since a loan of $1,000,000 is invelved. 

(c) A recommended procurement contract for 425,000 pounds of mica to be 
produced in Brazil, and recommendations for further expanded production ; 

(d) The inauguration of an ore-purchase depot for manganese ores produced 
in Chile. The recommendations made by the Production Expansion Division en- 
tail (1) an Export-Import Bank loan of $300,000 to a Chilean Government agency, 
and (2) the granting of a purchase contract by GSA. 
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(e) The activation of the Government-owned (Nicaro) nickel plant situated 
in Cuba, which envisages a production of 31,000,000 pounds of nickel over a period 
of 5 years. 

(f) The activation of the Three Kids manganese mine, the Government-owned 
facilities installed adjacent thereto, the beneficiation of a Government-owned 
stockpile of manganese ores, and the resumption of underground mining. It 
was estimated that 27,500,000 long-ton units in the form or commercial-grade 
manganese nodules will be produced under the terms of the contract. 


Domestic ore-purchase depots 

A comprehensive study has been made as to the advisability of establishing ore- 
purchasing depots in various locations in the United States for the purchase of 
small lots of chrome, manganese, and tungsten ores. Exhaustive studies have 
been made for the development of equitable purchase schedules covering each 
commodity and tailored to fit the requirements of the region within which the 
depot will be located. 

A plan to establish an ore-purchase depot for chrome ores, to be located in the 
State of Oregon, has been completed. The necessary order for the announcement 
of proposed purchase schedule, a proposed application form for individual pro- 
curement contracts for large chrome producers, and the development of a contract 
form to be used for the larger domestic chrome producers have all been prepared. 

Similar documents necessary for the establishment of ore-purchase depots for 
manganese and tungsten ores are now in the final stages of completion. 

Developed technical data sheet to be used in connection with filing applications 
for all types of Government assistance under DMA. This form was available 
for distribution March 15, and is to be used as a general guide in completing 
Form NSRB-146 and all subsequent forms which have also been developed and 
are awaiting approval by the Bureau of the Budget. Such forms are: 

Application for mining loan under $100,000 (short form). Application for 
loan in excess of $100,000 (long form). General application for procure- 
ment contract. Application for exploration loan. Preparation of contract to 
be used for exploration loans. 

Objectives of Division 
To perform these duties with the greatest dispatch possible. 
Difficulties and needs of mining industry 

Difficulties that the mining industry has, or will experience, insofar as they 
fall within the jurisdiction of this Division, consist mainly of the time required 
to analyze and evaluate the project, to prepare the necessary documentation to 
justify the project, time required for negotiation with applicants and collabora- 
tion with GSA representatives, and to prepare the necessary contracts. Allevia- 
tion of this situation can be met only by staff increases of experienced personnel, 
Steps taken to correct the situation 

To create closer working relationship with all branches within the DAMLA, and 
representatives of other interested Government agencies, in order to insure com- 
plete understanding of the responsibilities of each, the establishment of uniform 
criteria, and the compilation of necessary technical and economic data required 
before final action can be taken, all with a view of minimizing duplication of 
review of a given case. 

Efforts to obtain budget approval for the recruiting of additional help 

Mr. Reean. We will adjourn—and thank you again for coming— 
and the committee will reconvene at 2:30, and we may call on you in 
a week or twoagain. We certainly thank you very much for coming. 

Dr. Boyp. Thanks for having us. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2:30 
p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Recan. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 


order. 
There is a quorum present. 











— 
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At this time I would like to read into the record a telegram addressed 
to Mr. E. T. Cummins: 


Magma Copper Co. owns 100 percent San Manuel Copper Corp. Newmont Min 

ng Corp. owns 22 percent Magma Copper Co. No oflicer or director of Magma 
is an officer or director of Newmont except that the assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Magma is the treasurer of Newmont. The corporate af- 
fairs, management, and operation of Magma and San Manuel are not controlled 
or directed by Newmont. You are authorized to so testify before any congres- 
sional committee. Letter follows. 


A. J. MCNap, 
President, Magma Copper Co. 
Mr. Encir. May | reserve the right to insert at this point in the 
record the testimony of Mr. Fred Searls before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, in which he testified as follows regard- 
ing the companies which are associated : 
Senator Cordon says, at page 234 of the transcript : 


Give us the domestic and then we will get the foreign. 

Mr. Sears. All right. We have an interest in Magma Copper Co. which oper- 
ates in Arizona. We do not actually control that Company, but we do operate it 

Mr. Rrean. Without objection it will appear in the record. 

The purpose of these hearings is to ascertain what can be done to 
expedite the development of the strategic minerals that this country 
so sorely needs under the laws passed in September of 1950, Before 
proceeding with the hearings this afternoon, with the Office of Price 
Stabilization, we would like to give just a couple of minutes to Mr. 
H. A. Savage, president of the American Tungsten Association, who 
would like to make a brief statement to the committee with respect 
to tungsten. 

May we hear from you, Mr. Savage? 


STATEMENT OF H. A. SAVAGE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TUNGSTEN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Savage. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think it is only right 
that the committee have before it the condition of tungsten supplies i in 
the United States. It is approximately 2 months on hand. The pro- 
duction is about 5 million pounds a year. At that rate we are using 
approximately 16 million pounds from a domestic viewpoint. 

It is so critical that Kennamentals, Inc., of Pittsburgh, which is the 
second largest manufacturer of carbide tools and manufacturing am- 
munition and so forth, for the Government, could not get a supply. 
They came to California, paid a half million dollars for a mine that 
was 6 months ago in bankruptcy and are spending another half million 
dollars. 

There is no supply of tungsten in sight to take care of more than 
about half of the civilian needs, to say nothing of the military. The 
foreign situation, if anything, is worse. The foreign price is $75 a 
unit. It has gone as high as $93. There is no chance of getting for- 
eign tungsten here, so long as the price abroad is so much higher than 
our domestic price. 

I don’t want to take too much of your time. I do want to say this: 
that the tugnsten miners are unanimous. They would all like to work 
for the Government. Outside of the three major mining companies, 
they are all busted, they have been, most of them have two or three 
mortgages, they can’t operate without some Government help. 
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They had high hope that help would come from the Government, 
after the passage of this defense act. They were told that loans 
would be made, but I think it is high time that you gentlemen know, 
if you needed further evidence than is before you, that you can’t leave 
it to bureaucrats to stymie and sabotage the national safety by their 
higher-up decisions. 

I have never seen championship acts under such an emergency as 
has gone on right before you. The American Tungsten Association 
wants to go on record and say that if a man like Mr. Williston, execu- 
tive head of (Supply Division) DMA, who has now resigned, he 
knows the small miners problem and if he could be placed in charge 
of tungsten that would be about all to it. Or Phil Bradley, he is an 
excellent miner, he knows tungsten and he has been mining it. 

We know what these men think and that is that it can’t be done with 
this higher-up control, so I am making a recommendation based on 
the unanimous vote of 23 tungsten members, all who were present at the 
meeting at Bishop on the 31st of last month—— 

Mr. Reean. At what point ? 

Mr. Savage. Bishop, Calif. That is the central point of tungsten 
production on the east side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

It reads: 

Resolved, That this meeting go on record as favoring an act by Congress or 
directive to top executives which will place in one corporation similar to Metals 
Reserve, Inc., as created and used in World War II to handle advances of money 
and purchase of minerals. It is our belief that the present system of divided 
responsibility will not work. It has not produced results and unification of 
authority is essential. 

That was unanimously passed and I am sure that that is the unani- 
mous opinion of the industry. History tells us that there was one man 
who fiddled while Rome burned. I have never seen as many fiddlers 
as you have from the higher level above DMA. You are not going 
to get by and you are not going to get tungsten unless you put a 
business management in charge. 

If you will reestablish Metals Reserve or its equivalent and con- 
centrate and unify that authority, whether you go on a premium price 
plan or not, you will get a lot of tungsten. It is too late now to take 
care of the situation in time to give an adequate supply, but if you 
will do that in a businesslike way, there is something about these 
higher-up economists, the higher educated the more they are—I think 
Mr. Engle said they turn left when they get so far along, but they 
are champions on sabotage and a lot of things. 

I will be specific. The American Tungsten Association has tried 
for a long time to get what we call a digester plant for the West so 
that it can be used. We have Charlie Segerstrom and David Lee 
Baker, who is the top man in the Government, and had charge of the 
Salt Lake plants in World War II and tungsten activities, secret, all 
over the world. They came back, drew all the papers, got the O. K. 

Mr. Engle sat in on some of those things. They drew the contracts. 
It was to be financed by private capital. What happened to it? Just 
the same as all these other things. I might add that for 2 or 3 months 

now many people can’t sell tungsten. The largest producer outside 
of the United States of vanadium didn’t have any ceiling. They 
haven’t sold any tungsten for 2 or 3 months. They don’t know what 
the ceiling is, whether they are violating the law or not. Maybe this 
has been clarified, but I am telling you—— 
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Mr. Reean. Did you hear about this $63 floor? 

Mr. Savage. I think it is a wonderful thing. They didn’t ask an 
of us tungsten people about it. That and the ceiling of $65—it isn't 
as high as it should be. If you want tungsten, that is the main induce- 
ment. The head minerologist of California says there are 250 tungsten 
deposits, a lot of small ones there. If you get the price high enough 
so these men can make a little money, they will do it. 

Mr. Reean. Are all of the miners of tungsten in your association ¢ 

Mr. Savage. All of them that I know of except the Big Three. 

Mr. Reean. Of that number, you say 23 were at your meeting and 
passed that resolution. How many were absent / 

Mr. Savace. There are a lot of them on the other side of the moun- 
tain. I havea list which I will file with you. Tungsten is like copper, 
there are three major producers, the Tungsten Mining Co., of Haile, 
N. C., that produces a little over a quarter. Then there is Nevada- 
Massachusetts Mining Co., Charles Segerstrom, produces almost the 
same amount. United States Vanadium, which is a captive mine of 
Union Carbide, and has a potential production of more than that. 
They are producing now about 90 percent. 

The reason is that the little fellow does not have the capital and 
until he is given a loan, not on properties without merit, but given 
a loan so that he can start up again and pay back the Government 
money, which he will be glad to do, they are not going to produce. 
There has not been on the west side of the mountain any increase in 
the price of tungsten—I mean in the production of tungsten and 
there are a lot of tungsten mines shut down and will continue. 

Mr. Recan. What in your opinion would be the percent of money 
returned to the Government if the Government made loans to all the 
small miners? 

Mr. Savace. If we used the great reservoir of scientific knowledge 
and mining ability and practicability in the DMA, I think they would 
get practically all of it back. They shouldn’t make indiscriminate 
loans. Nobody wants to do that, nobody asks to do that, but there 
are deposits under present conditions and under a $65 ceiling that 
would result in repaying the Government, a lot of them, dozens of 
them, and it is just a question of using judgment, but they don’t 
have the money. 

Mr. Reean. In your opinion, what would that bring forth in a 
year’s time in the way of concrete results? 

Mr. Savacr. I would say if you had a Metals Reserve set up or 
some organization for which the money was earmarked for stra- 
tegic minerals, especially tungsten, you will get 150-percent increase 
within a year and a half and after that a 300-percent increase. A 
careful survey has caused us to beleive 

Mr. Recan. You mean 150 percent of our present production ? 

Mr. Savage. No: above the production. I believe on the east side 
of the Sierra Nevadas it can be built up to 100,000 units. That is a lot 
of tungsten. It could be easily. 

Mr. Reean. Did you say you had something you want to put in the 
record at this time? 

Mr. Savace. I would like to say one further thing. The Congress 
was liberal and appropriated the money to do this job. One of the 
first things that was inserted in that bill was money for exploration, 
prospecting. Core drilling is just the A, B, C of mining, but the first 
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thing the DMA decided was they had no money, no funds, and core 
drilling was out. They have been core drilling right along all the 
time. 

Kennametals would never have touched a mine out there except 
one of their experts here had core-drilled that and disclosed what the 
mine would do. That is just as simple as buying the baby a didie. 
You have to do it before you go ahead. 

Another thing that distresses all of us is that the chief borrower 
pig grabbed $600 million, less than one-tenth of 1 percent, and that 
isn’t available. You can’t expect DMA to aid the miners with no 
money. 

Mr. Recan. Who did you say was responsible ? 

Mr. Savage. I think Mr. Wilson, but Mr. Wilson and his subordi- 
nates took all of that money except $10 million and not yet one cent 
of it is available for rospecting or developing these little mines. 
They took it all. You didn’t intend that. 

And the Bureau of Mines decided, the DMA decided we cannot 
furnish any money for core drilling. 

Mr. Recan. Do you have any count of the number of small mines 
that might be put in operation to develop some type of Government- 
secured support ? 

Mr. Savace. I do have. I would say in excess of 50, and back in 
August I took the census of the mines that are out of operation, 
what it would take to put them in operation. I have it right there 
in my brief case. I furnished it to the Bureau of Mines in San 
Francisco, Mr. Miller. I have it here showing what it would take to 
put these mines back in operation, and I will say there are 30 or 40 
mines that I know of personally. 

May I file with you articles of incorporation, also, and the list of 
tungsten mines? If there are any questions that I can answer, I 
would be happy to do so. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Savage, we have these men of the Office of Price 
Stabilization here. Would you like to prepare a complete statement 
and file it with the committee for the record ? 

Mr. Savage. I would be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Recan. We are very much interested. 

Mr. Savage. May I file these? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN TUNGSTEN ASSOCIATION 


We, the undersigned, all of whom are citizens of the United States and all 
of whom are owners, in whole or in part, of a domestic tungsten mine and/or 
are actual producers of tungsten from a domestic tungsten mine within the 
United States, do hereby associate ourselves together and do hereby, for the 
purpose of organizing this nonprofit corporation, make and execute the follow- 
ing Articles of Incorporation and do hereby unite for the purpose of forming 
a nonprofit corporation under the laws of the State of California; and we do 
hereby certify: 

ARTICLE I 


The name of this corporation shall be AMERICAN TUNGSTEN ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II i 


That this corporation does not contemplate distribution of gains, profits, or 
dividends to the members thereof. 
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ARTICLE II 


The purposes for which this corporation is formed are as follows: 

1. To collect, analyze, organize, and present to the Government of the United 
States of America and its various branches and departments, and to all States in 
the United States and its various governmental departments, all available in- 
formation in relation to the tungsten resources, especially in the United States 
of America, and also in foreign countries, its production, its uses; and includ- 
ing all other useful information in relation to cost of production, its beneficiation 
and distribution; and to distribute all such information to the members of this 
corporation and keep the members thereof advised in relation thereto. 

2. To encourage and increase the uses of tungsten; to cooperate with the 
United States Bureau of Mines and all other Federal agencies, and the various 
states of the union and their mining departments, and other governmental 
agencies for the purpose of better enabling the domestic tungsten mine owners 
and the domestic tungsten producers of the United States to cooperate and 
assist in furthering the national security. 

8. To cooperate with the United States Bureau of Mines and the various 
state bureaus of mines, and all other governmental agencies in their several en- 
deavors to promote mine safety ; to promote mine efficiency and more economical 
methods of mining and processing of tungsten from domestic mines; and es- 
pecially to encourage and assist in the setting up on the West Coast a govern- 
ment processing plant where domestic tungsten concentrates may be processed 
on the West Coast, and made suitable for use of the government as one of the 
strategic metals in its national security program, and stockpiled on the West 
Coast of the United States. 

4. To give special attention to tariff and its effects on the domestic tungsten 
mining industry, and cause representation to be made at tariff hearings in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, in relation to the effect of tariff on domestic tungsten 
mine owners and producers. 

5. To make special studies of taxes in relation to tungsten mining; to endeavor 
to secure fair depletion allowances and fair returns for venture capital invested 
in domestic mining of tungsten; and to make presentation to the proper gov- 
ernmental agencies in relation thereto. 

6. To do each and every thing, whether herein specifically mentioned or not, 
for the general benefit and welfare of domestic tungsten mine owners and 
producers to the full extent as may be authorized by law, without limit or 
restriction. 


ARTICLE IV 


This corporation is organized pursuant to Part 1 of Division 2 of Title 1 of 
the Corporations Code; and that the principal office for the transaction of 
business of this corporation shall be located in the City of Fresno, County of 
Fresno, State of California. 


ARTICLE V 


The number of directors of this corporation shall be fifteen, all of whom must 
be owners in whole or in part of a domestic tungsten mine and/or a producer 
of tungsten from a domestic tungsten mine within the United States. Directors 
shall be elected annually, at the regular meeting of the members, and shall hold 
office for one year and/or until their successors are elected and qualified. Direc- 
tors, as such, shall receive no salary. 


ARTICLE VI 


The following are the names and addresses of the persons who are to act in 
the capacity of directors of this nonprofit corporation until the selection of their 
successors : 

Name Address 
Walter Haggerty Beverly Wilshire Hotel, Beverly Hills, California. 
A. R. McGuire 415 Brix Building, Fresno, California 
Joe D. Spittler__-__--- __.. P. O. Box 366, Dinuba, California 
Route 2 Rouana, Bishop, California 
214 30th Street, Sacramento, California 
T. G. ‘ P. O. Box 142, Friant, California 
Tyler Jack P. O. Drawer 231, Reedley, California 
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Name Address 
H. A. Savage.__...________. 815 Helm Building, Fresno, California 
W. R. Farrell__.___________ 415 Brix Building, Fresno, California 
Ray Hendricksen__________- 415 Brix Building, Fresno, California » 
K. W. Dunham______-_____- 429 Van Ness, Lindsay, California 
Walter Bohnisch__-__-___-_-_ P. O. Box 884, Lindsay, California 
D. H. Edwards__-..._______ P. O. Box 465, Lindsay, California 
Clarence Pettenger_________ Box 126, Three Rivers, California 
Edgar H. Mueller_________-. Box 15, Three Rivers, California 

ARTICE VII 


This corporation shall issue no stock of any kind, but shall issue membership 
certificates only, and the membership to this nonprofit corporation shall be 
limited to active membership, which shall be the sole and only voting members, 
and associate members who shall have no voting privileges. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands this 28th day of 
January 1950. 














AMERICAN TUNGSTEN ASSOCIATION, 
Fresno, Calif., February 13. 1950. 
To All Tungsten Mine Owners and Producers of America: 

To those of you who were not present at a meeting held recently in Fresno, this 
letter is to announce the birth of a new nonprofit corporation dedicated to the 
betterment of the domestic tungsten industry at a meeting held in Fresno on 
the 27th day of January 1950. 

To this meeting only tungsten mine owners and producers were invited, and you 
will be pleased and perhaps surprised to know that producers of approximately 
90 percent of domestic tungsten were present; including Mr. James P. Bradley, 
of the Bradley Mining Co., from San Francisco; Mr. Charles H. Segerstrom, 
of Nevada-Massachusetts Mining Co.; Mr. West, of the Tungsten Mining Co., 
of Haile, N. C.; Mr. David D. Baker from Bishop; Mr. J W. Hoefling, of Surcease 
Mining Co..; Mr. W. H. Haggerty and A. R. McGuire, of Strawberry Tungsten 
Mine; Mr Joe D. Spittler, of Consolidated Tungsten Mine; and Kenneth Dun- 
ham, of Tulare County Tungsten Mine; and many others. 

We were especially pleased also to have with us Mr. H. C. Miller, who is the 
new regional head of the United States Bureau of Mines for region III, cover- 
ing the States of California and Nevada, along with Mr. Spangler Ricker, 
his chief assistant. Mr. Miller made a most interesting talk and read his newly 
arrived directives from Washington directing fullest cooperation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines with the mining industry. 

Some very diligent work had been done by some of the large mines and some 
of the smaller mines at considerable cost during early 1949, which had resulted 
in a change of policy of the Munitions Board which, in February of 1949, had 
voted as a policy not to stockpile any tungsten; and this policy, in part at least, 
was changed so that stockpiling of tungsten was resumed for the year 1950 
only. After a thorough and complete discussion, it was unanimously voted, in 
which policy Mr. Segerstrom, Mr. James Bradley, and Mr. West concurred, to 
organize a nonprofit tungsten association limiting the active members thereof 
to actual mine owners and producers, so that the tungsten industry could speak 
with much greater force for the industry, and better, guard the interests of the 
tungsten miners and mine owners. 

Pursuant to the directives of this meeting, there has been organized the 
American Tungsten Association, a California corporation, and copies of the 
articles of incorporation and of the bylaws are enclosed herewith to you. This 
is your organization and with the exception of one large mine producing tung- 
sten and molybdenum producer, we have the unanimous cooperation of all large 
factors in the industry. We hope this mine will join us, but the answer must 
come from New York. 
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The incorporating officers have met and elected the following executives: 
Mr. H. A. Savage, president; Mr. J. W. Hoefling, vice president; Mr. A. R. 
McGuire, treasurer; Mr Ray Henricksen, secretary. 

I have been elected to act as president of the American Tungsten Association 
and this responsibility I am accepting with great reluctance until we can find 
someone better. The three major producers mentioned above have had their 
representatives in Washington, but they believe, and rightly so, I am sure, that 
an industry-wide organization which represents small business in the tungsten 
industry can add great force and effectiveness. 

We have many problems immediately before the industry and our board of 
directors being just like yourselves, interested in the production of tungsten and 
most of them, if not all of them, having operated at a loss during the past many 
months, desire to be especially careful in regard to the method of financing the 
work of the American Tungsten Association. 

At the incorporating board of directors’ meeting held in Fresno on February 13, 
1950, it was determined that even at the expense of some little delay that tungsten 
miners and mine owners should be consulted before determining a policy for fi- 
nancing the operations of the American Tungsten Association. 

We all know that a nonprofit association representing a $100,000,000 in- 
dustry must have money to do the things which must be done efficiently and 
promptly if our tungsten mining industry is to be preserved. Your board of 
directors believes that the fairest method in this regard is for each member to 
pay a certain number of cents per unit of tungsten actually sold. We would like 
your viewpoint to this one major question of policy. Our bylaws limit this 
amount to 25 cents per unit, and at our next meeting the board, with your co- 
operation and views, will fix this amount. Give us your viewpoint. 

Our major objectives may be summarized as follows: 

1. Tariff regulations which will permit the domestic tungsten miners to 
operate at a fair profit. It is the low tariff and the cheap foreign production 
which has ruined our tungsten business. 

2. There should be an effort immediately to secure a commitment from the 
Munitions Board to continue to stockpile tungsten as a part of its national secu- 
rity program in 1951, and to aid in securing contract authority and appropria- 
tions from Congress enabling this to be done. 

3. To cooperate with Mr. Chapman, the new Secretary of the Interior, and Dr. 
Boyd, head of the United States Bureau of Mines, and with Mr. H. C. Miller, 
Regional Director of the United States Bureau of Mines for California and Ne- 
vada, in their efforts to encourage, preserve, and make reasonably profitable 
tungsten mining, as well as the mining of other strategic and critical minerals, 
by decreasing costs and aiding in exploration and conservation of these minerals. 

4. Then we hope ultimately that Government specifications may be modified so 
as to permit the sale for stockpiling purposes of tungsten which is perfectly 
usable for many purposes of national security, but which is now ineligible for 
purchase because of very strict, and as we believe, unnecessarily strict specifica- 
tions, especially for molybdenum. 

5. We all know that mining is a hazardous occupation and we must have some 
tax relief in the form of greater depletion allowances similar to that enjoyed 
by the oil industry, and the President is now attacking what we have. If we 
are to secure venture capital, the tax problem and its related depletion problem 
must be adjusted more favorably to tungsten producers. 

We have already undertaken an effort to secure a reduction in freight rates 
for concentrates and we hope to save approximately 25 cents per ton, if success- 
ful. There are many other important things which should receive the attention 
of the American Tungsten Association, all of which takes the complete coopera- 
tion of all tungsten miners and mine owners and the time of an executive who 
must go to Washington. 

This is the most important first step and we invite you to join us immediately 
by sending in your application, which is enclosed herewith, together with your 
initial membership fee of $10. We are at work now on your problems and have 
your interest, and no other interest at heart, except national security. 

We are especially fortunate to have as our technical adviser, David D. Baker, 
who originated tungsten flotation and then became the manazer of the United 
States Vanadium Corp. and its Pine Creek mine, and who had charge of the 
tungsten laboratories at Salt Lake City for the United States Government dur- 
ing the war. 
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Miners are individualists ; and in this we pride ourselves; but our individual- 
ism has not saved our tungsten mining industry from chaos. Our first great need 
is you as a member, and from there on out your cooperation and participation 
in our activities. Please let us have your membership, your $10, and your 
suggestions. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Savage, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BureEAv oF MINES, 
OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL Drtrecror, Reaion III, 
San Francisco 11, Calif., February 21, 1950. 
Mr. H. A. SAVAGE, 
President, American Tungsten Association, Fresno, Calif. 

Dear Mr. SAvaGceE: I can think of nothing that has given me so much pleasure 
as your first letter, dated February 16. 1950, as president of the American Tung- 
sten Association. I congratulate you on having been made president of the 
association, as there is no one better qualified in every way to handle the many 
matters that will have to be taken care of to attain the objectives sought by the 
Nation’s producers of tungsten. 

Your preorganization dinner was the most interesting meeting that I have 
ever had the pleasure of attending, and it didn’t take me long to conclude that 
an organization composed of such superior operators as were present that evening 
had everything in its favor provided they were properly organized for doing 
something of lasting benefit to the tungsten industry. I like the name that the 
corporation has adopted, and your bylaws show that you have given studied 
thought to your corporate set-up. 

Your letter to all tungsten mine owners and producers of America carries the 
appeal that cannot be ignored by any one in the business of mining and producing 
tungsten. The major objectives which are summarized in that letter are well 
taken and by no means unreasonable. I am sure that the fairness of your 
objectives will be a big help in your effort to improve the position of the tungsten 
producers in the national economy. 

As a technical organization, the Bureau of Mines is very ready to be of help 

‘on the technical problems of your group, and this office and our Washington 
prt also will welcome your calling on us at any time as to matters of mutual 
nterest. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


H. C. MILter, Regional Director, Region ITI. 
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American Tungsten Association 






















Active members Mine Address 
Aavestrud & Weller. ......|-__.-.......--.-..---------- | Post Office Box 575, Republic, Wash. 
Beauregard, A. E....._....| Black Rock_-__.........--- | Bishop, Calif. 

MY SE Reet es ie Seer Do. 

Bircham, James. _..__...-. Western Tungsten. ___.__- | Do. 

Campbell, Robert -_-.-.---- Pacific a rt ENT | 130 Linden Way, Long Beach 2, Calif. 
Carpet, A. B.........-.--- Tungstar Mine.......----- | Route 2, Rouana, Bishop, Calif. 
Cowell, E. M_.- .-| Lincoln Mine-.....-..-.- ..| Hiko, Nev. 

CN oS es oe Sn chedopectaian | Bishop, Calif. 

a RS FRIST Sire vednal Do. 

Dunham, Kenneth. - Gun Metal Mine.....___-- | 429 Van Ness, Lindsay, Calif. 
El Oso Tungsten RE lft ile arb stats Nevada. 

Embree, L. G-_---- Sherman Peak- --_-_--.-- | Kernville, Calif. 

Fernstrom, E.----_. CTA ee ee ee | 648 W. Oro St., Tucson, Ariz. 
SS = ER OR OEE TEE: | Gabbs, Nev. 

CE I, co cwalencunecgceunscuers ee Set | Trimmer Route, Sanger, Calif. 


Box 2520, Reno, Nev. 
berry ..| 14656 Weddington, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Fresno Mining Co------.-- 615 Brix Building, Fresno, Calif. 
BSR 214 30th St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Jack, Tyler Consolidated Tungsten...| Post Office Drawer 231, Reedley, Calif. 

“Se Sl TS ea aS eee ee | Box 142, Friant, Calif. 
ney Otis a 5 Round Valley Tungsten-_-_| Bishop, Calif. 
, Wesley_____- Lincoln Mine Hiko, Nev. 


GP MN icc) 8 ce deemtnevoekindnesietegiie 
Haggerty, Walter__ 
a i arr- 


Hoefling, J. 





Lindsa say Mining Co- Pas Be IT eae ...| Post Office Box 725, Lindsay, Calif. 
MeGuire, A. R_- Fresno Mining Co- | 615 Brix Building, Fresno, Calif. 
Milan, Charles- AE LES ey hee ...| Bishop, Calif. 
Milovich, —-- POF ah I fale Do 
orris, R. * Alpine Mine. _- ba Gucibaned ille, Nev. 
pS EEE ar eae, Pea ee or | Nevada. 
Nevada Behectite, RT Geek a ES al | Security Title Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Peterson, A. H....._-.---- Valley Tungsten. .-_-....~- } eee Calif. 
Pacific Metallurgical Co-...|..............-...--.-.----- Nev 
Savage, H. A............-- Strawberry.............-.. 815 ‘Helm Beiding, Fresno, Calif. 
Spittior, Joe. ........-.-... Consolidated Tungsten___| Box 366, Dinba, Calif. 
CS GEREN: SERIE SS es ee, ~| 2799 Georgia St, Vallejo, Calif. 
pS SS RSS DESIR NI | Post Office Box 193, Sausalito, Calif. 
AEE ES XRT OS | Bishop, Calif. 
I ae eta ent ecesipiningsin | 275 —~¢. id Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Van Loon, H. A_.__.__....| Scheelor Mine_............| Bishop, C 
Van Voorhis, B. W., Jr....| Yamey Mine-_--.......---- Do 


Ashland, Oreg. 





pS ee eee 





Watkins, Frank__..__..._. =— Consolidated Bishop, Calif. 

Mine. | 
a CEN ESM Et Pee ree | Nevada. 
EE eit ai er ilegtyanegeeetts | Box 500, Congress, Ariz. 


| | 





AMERICAN TUNGSTEN ASSOCIATION, 
Fresno, Calif., March 30, 1951. 

MUNITIONS BOARD, 

Washington, D. C. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been requested by H. A. Savage, president of American 
Tungsten Association, a nonprofit corporation, to give to you some information 
and data in relation to specifications and refining of tungsten. This memoran- 
dum is made in accordance with that request and in the further hope that it will 
be of some benefit in connection with the defense effort. 

Following the end of World War II foreign importations and low demand for 
tungsten created marketing conditions under which only the large low-cost 
domestic producers could survive. Even these, in 1949, were forced to shut down 
or curtail their operations. They were enabled to continue only when the Gen- 
eral Services Administration stepped up stockpile purchases and gave contracts 
for the output of the mines. The price offered was too low for most of the small 
producers, and the specifications were so rigid that only a few of the domestic 
producers could meet them without paying prohibitive purification charges. 

The specifications used in the purchase contracts issued by the General Serv- 
ices Administration were patterned after those of the tungsten purchasing 
schedule used by Metals Reserve Company during World War II, but did not con- 
tain the provisions of the Metals Reserve Company’s contracts permitting the pur- 
chase of tungsten concentrates which failed to meet the ideal specifications in 
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some minor respect. Metals Reserve Company recognized the fact that tungsten 
seldom occurs in a state pure enough to meet the standard set up as an ideal 
that would meet the requirements of nearly all industry. They, therefore, an- 
nounced a price and a standard specification, but went on to arrange for the 
purchase of concentrates not meeting the standard at a slight reduction in price 
based on a system of penalties. The General Services Administration did not 
use this penalty system. Thus it was that producers, who had sold their tung- 
sten during World War II to Metals Reserve Company at a negligible price reduc- 
tion, were forced to ship their product to an eastern refining plant to be purified 
at great expense before it could be delivered to the national stockpile. This 
cost, coupled with the low selling price, put some producers out of business. 

The impurity that has caused the greatest difficulty and expense to domestic 
producers is molybdenum. This is due to the fact that most tungsten mines in 
the United States are of the contact-metamorphic type and it is characteristic 
of these deposits that the tungsten is contaminated with a small amount of 
molybdenum. In some uses molybdenum is definitely detrimental, but in other 
large uses it does no harm whatsoever. In fact, in the manufacture of some 
products molybdenum and tungsten are mixed together in proportions far ex- 
ceeding the content of molybdenum in the original tungsten product. In such 
cases the user would only need to know the molybdenum content of the tungsten 
concentrate, make a simple calculation, and then add a proportionately smaller 
quantity of molybdenum to make the desired product. If this system were used, 
a great deal of the unnecessary expense and difficulty of removing practically all 
molybdenum from all tungsten concentrates produced from domestic mines 
could be eliminated. Further, the elimination of the purification cost would 
make the difference between profit and loss, operating or not operating, at some 
marginal mines. 

The development of domestic mines has been retarded by low price, competi- 
tion with low-cost foreign producers, and the lack of facilities in western United 
States for upgrading and purifying low-grade and impure concentrates. Suitable 
facilities were constructed at Salt Lake City during World War II by the 
Defense Plant Corporation but these installations were sold and dismantled after 
the War. The Salt Lake plant was a chemical digestion plant and was designed 
to handle low-grade flotation concentrates as well as low-grade middling 
products from gravity concentration plants. It could also handle a limited 
quantity of high-grade crude ore. 

There is a definite need for a plant similar to the Salt Lake City chemical 
refining plant for tungsten concentrates if the mines in the western United 
States are to be operated at maximum efficiency. This is because, as stated 
above, most of the large low-grade deposits in the West are of the contact- 
metamorphic type and in these the tungsten occurs as small crystals of scheelite 
in a hard silicate matrix. In crushing and grinding this rock to liberate the 
tungsten mineral the softer scheelite crystals are often pounded into an un- 
palpable slime which is impossible to recover on the old-fashioned gravity table. 
Often as much as 50 percent of the tungsten was lost. This led to the applica- 
tion of the flotation process to the treatment of tungsten ores and in many plants 
recoveries as high as 85 or 90 percent are achieved. Unfortunately, however, the 
concentrates produced by flotation are seldom of marketable quality and some 
form of chemical upgrading is usually required. Even so, this combination of 
flotation and chemical treatment has been exceptionally successful and has 
resulted in the production of a very desirable high-grade product and a recovery 
of 20 to 25 percent more tungsten from the original ore than could have been 
extracted by the old gravity methods. 

There is also a need in the West for a central buying depot for the purchase of 
high-grade gravity products. Numerous small mining and milling operations are 
not financially able or are too small to install roasting and magnetic separation 
plants for the removal of sulphur, iron, and garnet from these products. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Davip D. BAKER, Technical Adviser. 


“Resolved: That this meeting go on record as favoring an act: by Congress or 
directives of top executives which will place in one corporation similar to Metals 
Reserve, Inc., as created and used in World War II to handle advances of money 
and purchases of minerals. It is our belief that the present system of divided 
responsibility will not work. It has not produced results and unification of 
authority is essential.” 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted by 23 tungsten miners at 
Bishop, Calif., on March 31, 1951. 
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Mr. Saytor. Mr. Savage, the principal source of tungsten during 
World War II was China, was it not ? 

Mr. SavaGe. Yes; that is correct. 

And one other accident that arose by virtue of core drilling, that 
is at the Yellow Pine Mine in Idaho, they were drilling for antimony 
and they discovered the greatest deposit of tungsten in the United 
States, which furnished about $25,000,000 worth of tungsten purely 
out of the blue sky. 

Mr. Sartor. But up until that discovery, China was the principal 
source of tungsten? 

Mr. Savace. That is true, and after the war it has been 75 percent 
China and the world supply is practically all outside of the United 
States in the hands of the communists. 

Mr. Sayvor. And that source of supply has been cut off as far as the 
United States is concerned ? 

Mr. Savace. Entirely eliminated. 

Mr. Recan. Thank you, Mr. Savage. If you wish to file any further 
statement, we will be glad to have the benefit of your views. 

We will proceed with the staff of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
I believe Mr. Ewing, Chief of the Metals Branch, is with us. 

Mr. Ewing, you have a prepared statement, I believe ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. It is a rather short one. I will read it for you or 
summarize it. 

Mr. Reean. If you care to summarize it—do all the members of the 
committee have a copy of Mr. Ewing’s statement before you? If you 
prefer to summarize it, it will be quite in order. For the benefit of the 
reporter, will you give your name and position ? 


(SuscomMirree Note.—The prepared statements of OPS witnesses 
given below were presented in response to the following letter from 
the committee chairman :) 


LETTER TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, REQUESTING APPEARANCE 
OF OPS OFFICIALS AT HEARINGS AND INFORMATION DeEsirepD From Eacu 


HOovwusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR \FE ATRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Mr. Micuaer V. DISarre, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Heonomic Stabilization Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. DISatLte: The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of this commit- 
tee has scheduled hearings on the defense minerals production program for 
April 4, 5, and 6. The purpose of the hearings is to determine, among other 
things— , 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the exploration, development, and 
production of strategic and critical minerals and metals from domestic sources ; 

(b) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary programs: 

(ec) The authority and responsibilities of each unit of the Government having 
any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense minerals production pro- 
gram; and 

(d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each unit of the Gov- 
ernment in reference to such program. 

The ceiling prices established for minerals and metals by the Office of Price 
Stabilization will have a considerable effect on the mining, minerals, and metals 
industries and the type and degree of assistance that may be rendered these in- 
dustries by the Defense Minerals Administration under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to increase or maintain the production of strategic and critical min- 
erals and metals. 

Therefore, it is respectfully requested that you and the members of your 
staff named below appear at the hearing to be held in room 1324. New House 
Office Building, on the morning of April 5 to furnish information desired by the 
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subcommittee. It is expected that the witnesses will be called in the order 
named, commencing at 10 a. m., with your testimony to be heard last. Testi- 
mony is desired from the following members of your staff : 

Sim Mann Ewing, Chief, Metals Branch. 

. Samuel Lipkowitz, chief economist, Metals Branch. 

. C.O. Jacoby, Acting Chief, Ferro Alloys Section, Metals Branch. 

Leo Halpcrn, Acting Chief, Lead-Zinc-Tin Section, Metals Branch. 

Carl] Lenz, Acting Chief, Copper and Brass Mill Products Section, Metals 

Branch. 

6. Chester Wasson, economist (in charge of the mica program), Metals 
Branch. 

Please have each witness designated above, including yourself, prepare and 
submit a written statement for the record, with the subject matter given ap- 
propriate headings and subheadings for easy reference. Each statement should 
contain © b ief résumé of the witness’ employment during recent years and give 
his present title, duties, and responsibilities. In addition, the statements should 
contain the information requested below : 

1; The statement submitted by Mr. Ewing should include information as to— 

(a) The functions, responsibilities, organization, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of the Metals Branch of OPS; 

(b) The general procedures followed in determining ceiling prices for min- 
erals and meta s and their ores and concentrates ; 

(c) The identity, by name and most common form(s) or type(s) of each 
strategic and critical mineral and metal, including ores and concentrates and the 
most common grade of each ferroalloy, but excluding brass mill and other fab- 
ricated products, for which price ceilings (i) have been established and (ii) are 
being pri posed. Give the established or proposed price ceiling for each ma- 
terial and indicate in each instance whether the ceiling price is intended (i) to 
be increased or decreased in the near future and if so, explain why, or (ii) to 
be kept at the present level for the duration of the price-control program. Also 
state whether the ceiling price for each commodity has been or will be established 
at a one-price level or at multiprice levels which are based upon the price re- 
ceived by each producer during a designated base period or date; 

(d) The prices (in table form) of the most common form(s) or type(s) of 
the following minerals and metals, including ores and concentrates and the most 
common grade of each ferroalloy, as explained below : 


pt goto 


Aluminum Copper Molybdenum 
Antimony Corundum Nickel 

Asbestos Fluorspar Tale (steatite block) 
Bauxite Graphite Taptalite 

Beryl Kyanite Tin 

Bismuth Lead Tungsten 

Cadmium Magnesium Vanadium 

Chromite Manganese Zine 

Cobalt Mercury 

Columbite Mica 


Prices are desired for (i) January 1, 1950; (ii) April 1, 1950; (iii) July 1, 
1950: (iv) October 1, 1950; (v) January 1, 1951; (vi) the start of the Korean 
War; (vii) the date of enactment of the Defense Production Act of 1950; (viii) 
the date OPS was established; (ix) the date a price freeze or ceiling was estab- 
lished for each commodity; (x) the price on March 26, 1951, and indicate 
whet’ er such price is a free market, freeze, or ceiling price; and (xi) the av- 
erage for 1926—where this is not available give the price for the end of 1926. 
Beside each price figure show in parentheses, and otherwise clearly identify, 
the price of each commodity adjusted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Whole- 
sale Price Index of All Commodities (1926 = 100). 

Also give the current foreign market prices for each commodity, measured 
in United States currency, where such prices exceed the ceiling or freeze price at 
which such commodity may be sold in the United States ; and 

(e) 7) e effect established or proposed pice ceilings have or may be expected 
to have on (i) the future production of antimony, bauxite, chromite, cobalt, cop- 
per, fluorospar, lead, manganese, mercury, mica, tungsten, and zinc from Mar- 
ginal and submarginal mines and deposits in the United States and (ii) im- 
ports of the minerals and metals named in item (d) above. If the ceiling price 
is or will be such as to inhibit production from domestic marginal and sub- 
marginal properties or curtail imports, state what mechanisms may best be 
employed to increase the flow of minerals and metals from such sources. 

2. It is desired that Messrs. Lipkowitz, Jacoby, Helpern, Lenz, and Wasson 
also present the determinations that each has made, if any, and the bases 
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for same in reference to the price stabilization of antimony, bauxite, chromite, 
cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, manganese, mercury, mica, tungsten, and zinc, 
including ores and concentrates and the most common grade of each ferroalloy, 
where applicable. Such information should include determinations with re- 
spect to production costs, earnings, and other factors taken into consideration 
in establishing price ceilings for each material and how such data was developed. 
Where determinations have not been made as described above for the materials 
specified, explain why. 

3. It is desired that your statement— 

(a) Set forth the present extent and limitations of the Director’s authority 
te establish price ceilings on minerals and metals; 

(b) Identify those administrative units of the Government, both within 
and without the Economic Stabilization Agency, that affect the policies, pro- 
cedures, and actions of the Office of Price Stabilization through verbal or 
written instructions, orders, or directives and explain the extent OPS policies, 
procedures, and actions have been or may be so affected ; 

(c) Describe and explain the administrative or other problems being en- 
countered in stabilizing the prices of minerals and metals; and 

(d) State whether or not and, if so, with what administrative units of the 
Government the Cffice of Price Stabilization would consult and take joint action 
to establish price ceilings which would limit large, low-cost mines to a normal 
margin of profit (thus curtailing production from other than low-cost opera- 
tions) and simultaneously provide above-market prices for small and marginal 
mines—provided such action should be considered desirable to curb inflation 
and lower the total cost of the defense production program. 

In view of the large number of witnesses to be heard and in order to save 
time at the hearings, witnesses should be prepared to summarize their state- 
ments before the subcommittee. 

In order to expedite the hearings further, please have 50 copies of each state- 
ment delivered to the committee on or before the morning of April 3. This 
will enable members of the subcommittee to prepare themselves for the 
hearings. 

Should your staff have any questions regarding the statements requested to 
be submitted, I suggest that they communicate with the committee's technical 
assistant, Mr. George H. Soule, Jr., at National 3120, extension 2067 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
JoHN R. Murpock, Chairman 


STATEMENTS OF SAM M. EWING, CHIEF, METALS BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF PRICE STABILIZATION; AND SAMUEL LIPKOWITZ, CHIEF 
ECONOMIST, OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Chairman, I might just as well read it as sum- 
marize it for you. It isa relatively short report. 

Mr. Reean. If you will. 

Mr. Ewrne. I think it explains things that might come to your mind. 

I have annotated my statement in accord with the lettering used 
in the chairman’s letter to Mr. DiSalle. 


FUNCTIONS, RESPONSIBILITIES, ORGANIZATION, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
OPS METAL BRANCH 


1. (a) The Metals Branch is one of four branches in the Industrial 
Materials and Manufactured Goods Division. The Division is one 
of the seven divisions which come under the jurisdiction of the As- 
sistant Director for Price Stabilization. 

The Metals Branch is responsible for (a) making recommendations 
as to price ceilings, (6) drafting price regulations embodying such 
recommendations, and lastly, and I think very important, (c) keeping 
abreast of developments within the industries concerned to insure that 
the price ceilings serve the intended purposes of checking inflation 
without harmful effects on productions. 
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To carry out its activities, the Metals Branch has endeavored to 
staff itself with personnel well acquainted with the metals and min- 
erals field. It must be admitted that we have not yet been able to 
recruit, on a permanent basis, the number and quality of personnel 
desired. However, it seemed to me that the best way to get the ball 
rolling was to enlist the services of a number of consultants with 
specialized knowledge on different segments of the metal industry in 
an effort to expedite the setting of appropriate ceilings. 

Within the area of metals and minerals, I think we have been for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of the gentlemen named below: 

Carl K. Lenz, Charles O. Jacoby, Leo Halpern. 

I am hoping to entice several other people with experience in this 
field to come to work in our agency, on a permanent basis, but I must 
confess that I have had only limited success. 

As you gentlemen are aware, all the divisions and branches of OPS 
are organized in such fashion as to utilize the services not only of per- 
sonnel with industry experience but also economists and lawyers, 
whose function it is to study the impact of proposed regulations, 
from the standpoint of consistency and equity as between industries, 
such as the adoption of common standards, to assure that the legal 
requirements of the governing statutes are met in full. 

In both these areas we are still considerably understaffed, although 
T have no hesitancy in saying that I feel that the few people in these 
categories who are now on the job are capable, conscientious, and work 
in close harmony with our industry specialists. We are also handi- 
capped and possibly more severely in this case than others, by a 
lack of clerical help. 

Under these circumstances, I feel that it is quite understandable 
that there has been a considerable delay in the issuance of special price 
regulations, drafts of a number of which are in various stages of 
preparation, including nickel chrome, zine and zine scrap will come 
out approximately the same time as nickel scrap; copper and copper 
scrap, tungsten concentrates, which is in the works possibly may 
have been issued by the time I am talking to you; brass, mill scrap, 
which we hope to have out very shortly; mica parts or fabrications— 
raw mica we are exempting from that price control; lead and lead 
scrap; aluminm and aluminum scrap; and then the various ferrous 
alloys, ferrotungsten, ferrochrome, and ferrosilicon. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES FOLLOWED BY OPS IN DETERMINING CEILING PRICES 
FOR MINERALS AND METALS 


(6) The general procedures followed in determining ceiling prices 
for minerals and metals may be summarized as follows: 

The industry specialist concerned, who is already familiar with 
the developments in the industry, usually suggests that a meeting be 
called with members of the industry for the purpose of discussing in 
general terms a proposed regulation. Industry suggestions are solici- 
ted as to, for example, (1) the level of prices, (2) customary differ- 
entials as to grades, (3) relationships with prices of products in 
earlier or later stages of production, (4) relationship to foreign 
prices, (5) impact of price regulation on production. 

Representatives of the interested agencies, that is, DMA, NPA, and 
others, are consulted, frequently in the preparatory stages, and are 
invited to attend meetings with the industry. I can assure the com- 
mittee that we are kept informed by these agencies and by industry - 
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on their estimates of the impact of proposed regulations. After all 
the evidence is analyzed, a decision is made as to whether changes in 
the original proposal are required or desirable. veh 

It is my practice, before a final draft of the proposed regulation is 
prepared, to hold a brief meeting with the industry specialist, the 
economists and the lawyers concerned in order to review the various 
aspects of the problem to ascertain that the requirements of the govern- 
ing statutes have been complied with and to review the statement of 
considerations which accompanies the proposed regulation. 

When the proposed regulation has been drafted in appropriate legal 
form, it is then submitted to the Administrator, via the Division 
Director, for his approval. The proposed regulation is accompanied 
by a memorandum summarizing and justifying the action recom- 
mended, 


MINERALS AND METALS FOR WHICH OPS PRICE CEILINGS ARE PROPOSED OR 
ESTABLISHED 


(c) As to the minerals and metals under the jurisdiction of this 
branch for which ceiling prices have been established or proposed, the 
following information 1s offered. 

We have furnished you today some of the information which you 
requested in your letter. It is not quite complete and Mr. Lipkowitz 
has arranged to give you a more complete résumé on certain figures 
that you desire. 

Mr. Recan. Will that be soon available or will he give to us in his 
testimony ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. No, we wouldn’t give it to you in the testimony. It is 
something that requires quite a lot of statistical work. It is actually 
quite a lot of work for us to give you what we did. 

Mr. Reean. Well, when do you estimate that he might be able to 
supply the committee with this ¢ 

Mr. Ewine. May I have Mr. Lipkowitz answer that for me? 

Mr. Reean. Can you answer that ? 

Mr. Lirexowrrz. I think I should like to talk the matter over with 
Mr. Soule after this meeting privately, to be quite certain of precisely 
what it is that is desired in addition to what we have presented. The 
question as it was put in the letter was not completely clear and I 
think we could probably get it in a few days, if it is not any larger job 
than I think it is, but I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Reean. If it is not any larger than you think, you could supply 
it within a few days? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. If you could have it to us within 10 days or 2 weeks, 
that would be fine. 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Certainly. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF PRICE CEILINGS OF MINERALS AND METALS 


Mr. Ewrna. Because there have as yet been no specific ceiling price 
regulations issued in dollars and cents for any of the strategic minerals 
and metals (as of April 2, 1951), the existing ceiling prices are those 
as determined under the General Ceiling Price Regulation No. 1. 
Since General Ceiling Price Regulation No. 1 embodies the freeze 
technique based on the highest price of the seller for the period 
December 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951, inclusive, it is impractical 
to list the-price ceilings for each of these commodities. 
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In fact, it is known that in a number of cases, individual sellers have 
been frozen at prices different from those of their competitors. A 
number of regulations are being prepared whose purpose it is to clear 
up this confusion and establish a single uniform ceiling price. In 
general, it is expected that the specific ves 8 ahem will be at levels 
closely similar to or identical with the prices believed to be the ceiling 
prices of the great majority of sellers. 

In some commodities where there are few sellers, and where prices 
had been established in the GCPR base period at different levels, steps 
are under way, within the limits of the present staff, to determine fair 
and equitable ceiling prices. Many of these inquiries have not yet 
been completed and it is, therefore, impossible to state at this time 
what the level of the proposed uniform ceiling price will be. Broadly 
speaking, it is not intended to reduce ceiling prices for these metals 
to a level below that prevailing in the freeze period, but the uniform 
level established will not necessarily be as high as the highest price 
charged by the producer with the highest ceiling price under GCPR 1. 

In the case of copper, lead, zinc, and several other metals, leading 
domestic producers and sellers agreed orally to maintain prices at 
the levels prevailing in December and January. 

It is impossible at this stage to make any precise statements as to 
whether the ceiling prices tentatively proposed in some of these cases 
are those which may be held fair nay equitable after further study, 
or whether they can or will be kept at the proposed level for the dura- 
tion of the price-control program. 

Obviously, if costs of production were to rise substantially, any 
attempt to keep ceiling prices at the freeze level would have an unde- 
sirable impact on the production of highly strategic materials. Under 
such circumstances, a policy determination will have to be made as 
to whether the level of ceiling prices should be raised, a subsidy pro- 
gram brought into operation, or possibly a combination of both. 
Much will depend upon legal authority and funds available for the 
use of subsidies. Furthermore, the circumstances peculiar to each 
branch of the industry will also have to be taken into account in deter- 
mining whether one or another technique should be used in a specific 
case. 


EFFECT OF OPS PRICE CEILINGS ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
MINERALS AND METALS 


(e) Because no specific price ceiling regulations have as yet been 
issued in this field, it is not possible to answer specifically the question 
of the effect of such prices on future production or imports of these 
materials. It is our view, broadly speaking, that the ceiling prices 
proposed will not inhibit any appreciable percentage of domestic 
production, taking into account existing facilities and present cost 
factors. We do, however, recognize that any particular price ceiling 
could, in the absence of some form of special financial assistance, 
inhibit production, either present or prospective, if conditions under- 
went substantial change. That we might not be aware of at the 
moment. 

The specific problem is to estimate the quantitative significance of 
the proportion of total potential output so inhibited and to what 
extent either an increase in prices, either over all or differential, might 
increase production. In some cases this is probably easier said than 
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done, because there are conflicting views as to the probable volume 
of production increases which may be achieved, the price or prices 
which may be required, and the importance of other factors which 
must necessarily be taken into account such as manpower and equip- 
ment needs for expansion. 

As for imports, the present price ceilings may inhibit imports of a 
number of metals and Einatats where prices in foreign markets are 
above domestic prices. We are faced with the choice of either (1) 
holding to the ceilings and losing some part of the imports, (2) 
raising ceiling prices or exempting these metals from price controls, 
making price control on further Fabricated products difficult if not 
impossible, or (3) arranging for governmental purchase and resale 
of imported metals and minerals as a loss, if necessary, to help stabilize 

rices. , 

. In the case of both domestic production and imports, a number of 
factors would have to be taken into account in making a decision 
as to which method is likely to yield the greatest return at least cost 
to the economy as a whole. As indicated earlier, the decision in 
particular cases will depend on the factors peculiar to the industry, 
as well as such general considerations as statutory authority and the 
availability of funds for any subsidy, differential pricing, or purchase 
and resale programs, 


OPS PRICE CEILINGS ON MINERALS AND METALS DETERMINED COLLECTIVELY 
BY METALS BRANCH STAFF 


2. In conclusion I want to say on behalf of Messrs. Lipkowitz, Ja- 
coby, Halpren, Lenz, and Wasson, and others in the Branch, that all 


determinations within the Branch are made collectively and that there 
can be no isolated, individualized responsibility for any regulation. 
Because of the smallness of our staff, I have not seen any advantage 
in formalizing the procedure to such an extent that it would be ap- 
propriate to say that any specific regulation was wholly the work 
of any one person. In fact, I intend to avoid such formalization, be- 
cause I appreciate that, in some cases, it would place individuals, be- 
cause of their business affiliations, in an awkard position, by laying 
them open to unwarranted accusations of favoritism. 

Do you want me to explain it to you, Mr. Engle? 

Mrs. Bosone. It should be very evident in the light of what has been 
going on. 

Mr. Enatx. No, I just wanted to be sure that I understood. 

Mr. Ew1ne. What preliminary determinations have been were made 
on the basis of readily available data, but since some of these determi- 
nations are not yet final and are subject to review, I feel that it would 
be improper to reveal publicly, in advance of the issuance of a regula- 
tion, the Branch’s recommendations. 

Furthermore, because of the limited period in which the organiza- 
tion has been functioning, and the shortage of staff, the preliminary 
determinations have been informal, that is, not usually reduced to 
writing in the form of detailed supporting memoranda. 

Attached you will find brief statements of the business experience 
of the above-named gentlemen and myself, as requested. I think they 
are all present, with the exception of Mr. Charles Lenz. Mr. Lenz 
intended to be here today. We called him last night and told him 
presumably the meeting had been delayed until Friday and he is 
planning to be here tomorrow if you care to have him testify. 
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Mr. Lenz is working with us at the present time on a part-time basis. 
He has really returned to his job at Kennecott. He is the president of 
Kennecott Sales Corporation of Kennecott Copper. 

Mr. Reean. He will be available tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Very good. And probably the information on each of 
these men is attached ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. I believe it is all complete, sir. 

Mr. Reoan. The exhibit A referred to is the one that Mr. Lipkowitz 
is going to submit after talking with Mr. Soule but the information 


is not yet available ? 

Mr. Ewrna. We have the majority of the information which has 
been submitted to you, but then we are going to give you an appendix 
in addition to this. 

Mr. Reean. Very good. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE OF OPS METALS BRANCH WITNESSES 


Sam M. Ewing 

Employment experience: 

June 15, 1935, to October 1, 1941: Metallurgist and salesman with Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 1, 1941, to July 1, 1948: Chief of Reusable and Fabricated Products 
Section, Iron & Steel Branch, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 

July 1, 1943, to October 15, 1945: United States Army. 

November 1, 1945, to December 15, 1948: Manager of tubular sales, Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

December 1, 1948, to December 6, 1950: President of Youngstown Steel & Alloy 
Co., Canfield, Ohio. 

December 6, 1950, to present: Serving WOC as Chief of Metals Branch, 
Jftice of Price Stabilization. 


Samuel Lipkowitz 

Recent employment experience : 

January 26, 1951, to date: Consultant to OPS Industrial Materials and Manu- 
factured Goods, acting as chief economist, with supervision over economists in 
various branches, including the Metals Branch. On leave of absence from 
IBRD. 

February 1947 to January 1951: Adviser on mineral economics, Economic 
Department, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Acted 
as adviser to officers of bank on the mineral problems of member countries; 
participated in loan missions and loan negotiations (examples—Philippine Is- 
lands, Iraq, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Colombia). 

August 1944 to February 1947: Chief Metals and Minerals Section, Interna- 
tional Resources Division, United States Department of State. Acted as De- 
partment representative on United States committees re international alloca- 
tions of tin, copper, lead, and coal. Served as executive secretary, United States 
Delegation to World Tin Conference, London, 1946. Advised superior officials of 
Department on policy with respect to contracts on foreign purchases of min- 
erals and metals. 

December 1941 to August 1944: Chief, Metals and Minerals Section, Office of 
Manpower Requirements, WPbB. Acted as (a) adviser to quota committee, 
premium price plan, copper-lead-zine; (b) office representative on intra- and 
inter-departmental committees on mining manpower; (c) adviser to Nonferrous 
Metals Commission, National War Labor Board. 

January 1941 to December 1941: Economist, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. Among my duties was to assist in preparation of reports for OPA re 
Michigan copper and cotton cloth. 


C. O. Jacoby 

Previous experience : 

February 19, 1951, to date: Acting Chief, Ferro Alloys Section, Metals 
Branch, Office of Price Stabilization. On loan from Electro Metallurgical Co., 
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a division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 

August 1, 1950, to date: Assistant vice president, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
a division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Coordinating all activities at 
Marietta, Ohio, consisting of an operating coal mine, an operating steam plant, 
the construction of an 180,000-kilowatt electric power plant, and the construc- 
tion of a ferro-alloy plant of such capacity as will use all the available power 
under construction. 

April 1, 1920, to August 1, 1950: Transferred from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
the operating department of Electro Metallurgical Co. in New York City. 
Served in administrative and executive capacity in production, Operating, 
financial and other phases of the company’s ferro-alloy business. Appointed 
assistant vice president in 1944. Handled all Washington contacts during 
World War II, including the construction of facilities, procurement of ma- 
terials, ete. 

February 17, 1917, to April 1, 1920: Employed by Electro Metallurgical Co. 
as assistant to the superintendent of its metallurgical plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., in an administrative capacity. 

Leo Halpern 

Recent employment experience : 

January 15, 1951, to March 15, 1951 (Mareh 15, 1951, to date on 2-day per 
week basis): Consultant to Metals Branch, Office of Price Stabilization, on 
lead, zinc, tin, also lead, zinc, copper, and nickel scrap, formulating specific 
price regulations. Inasmuch as the greatest increase in price has occurred 
in scrap metals, the major portion of my time to date has been devoted to 
this field. 

December 1922 to date: Federated metals division of American Smelting 
& Refining Co. Present position, assistant to president, in charge of formu- 
lating policies in reference to sales and purchases of all nonferrous metals and 
alloys. 

Carl K. Lenz 

Recent employment experience : 

March 28, 1951, to date: President and sales manager, Kennecott Sales Corp. 
(Kennecott Copper Corp.). 

January 15, 1951, to March 27, 1951: Acting Chief, Copper and Brass Mill 
Products Section, Metals Branch, Office of Price Stabilization. Was on leave for 
this period from Kennecott Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

October 1, 1949, to January 15, 1951: President and sales manager, Kenne- 
cott Sales Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp. In this 
position responsible for the sale of all copper, both electrolytic and fire refined— 
produced from the United States and Chilean mines of Kennecott Copper Corp. 

January 1, 1937, to October 1, 1949: Vice president and assistant sales man- 
ager of Kennecott Sales Corp. In this capacity was responsible, under the 
direction of the president of this corporation, for sales as described above. 

April 15, 1919, to January 1, 1987: Was employed by Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Inc., one of the large copper and brass rolling mill producers of copper and 
copper base alloys in forms of sheet, rod, wire, and tubing. During this appreoxi- 
mately 18-year period, I was located in Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of mill sales 
in the middle west area of the United States. 

Chester R. Wasson 

Recent employment experience : 

939 to March 1941: Executive director, Midwest Research Council, St. Paul, 
Minn. (Public opinion and market research. ) 

1941: Economic statistician, Office of Production Management, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Military Requirements Division, Washington, D. C. 
(May-December) Statistician, War Department, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Washington, D. C. 

1942: Economist, Copper and Zinc Divisions, War Production Board. 

1943 (to July): Economist, War Department, Army Air Force, matériel, 
maintenance, and distribution. 

July 1943 to October 1945: In the United States Army. 

October 1945 to December 1945: Research consultant, Chicago, Il. 

January 1946 to June 1949: Senior market analyst, Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

July 1249 to January 1951: Marketing research analyst, Department of Agri- 
culture, Production and Marketing Administration. 

January 1951 to date: Economist, Office of Price Stabilization, Metals Branch. 
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Mr. Reean. Are there any questions on the part of the committee 
members ? 


PRICE CEILINGS AS DISTINGUISHED FROM PRICE FREEZES 


Mr. Ene.e. Mr. Ewing, how many price ceilings do you have in the 
mineral and metal field ? 

Mr. Ewine. At the present time? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Ew1nc. We actually have only one issue, that is on iron and 
‘ steel scrap. We have, I suppose, 10 orders which should be issued— 
we have gathered the data for them, the orders are really in their 
final stages; we just are held up because of a lack of legal assistance 
and stenographic help. 

Mr. Encur. That is distinguished from the operation of the price 
freeze, is it not ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. We are removing all metals from the freeze by 
the means of tailored regulation which would apply more definitely 
tothem. ‘The freeze is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Eneie. We are talking about two separate things when we talk 
about the ceilings and the freeze, aren’t we? 

Mr. Ewrna. We are. 

Mr. Enete. As an illustration of what is meant by that, tungsten is 
frozen, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ewrne. Tungsten is frozen, but we have an order which is 
ready to be issued. As I say, may have been issued, establishing a 
$65 price per tungsten concentrates. That will be the second tailored 
regulation that we will issue. 

Mr. Ener. That is right. And you have a price freeze on tung- 
sten now? 

Mr. Ewrna. We have a price freeze. 

Mr. Ener. That freezes the 5 major producers anywhere between 
$27 and $65, isn’t-that right? 

Mr. Ewrnea. That is correct, sir, but when the tailored regulation 
is issued, then that will take the commodity out. 

Mr. Enote. I understand that, but the freeze went into effect the 
26th of January. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. And over 2 months have gone by and the domestic tung- 
sten producers are still under the price freeze. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Eneie. Mr. Segerstrom had his tungsten frozen at $27, has 
he not, and he can’t sell a pound of it. Why is it that for a period of 2 
months these people have been kept in the ridiculous position of hav- 
ing the tungsten prices frozen at prices ranging from $27 to $65 / 

Mr. Ewine. I think there were quite a few rises in the price of 
tungsten during the month of January. Apparently, if one com- 
pany could operate at $27 at a profit, the only reason that he would 
be holding his price would be an anticipation of a higher price when 
we established our $65 ceiling. 

Mr. Eneir. What happened in the case is that he got caught in the 
base period which you established on a contract with the Munitions 
Board, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ewrnae. I think that that is correct. sir. 
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Mr. Enere. There are only five major producers in the country and 
they all have a different price. 

Mr. Ewrna. But won’t he still be held at his contract? You see, 
we are setting ceiling prices. 

Mr. Enete. I am not asking about that. Mr. Segerstrom hasn't 
sold any tungsten on the market for more than 2 months. I under- 
stand the RFC couldn’t sell any of its tungsten, is that right / 

Mr. Ewrne. I wouldn’t see why they couldn't. 

Mr. Ener. They didn’t have a price. 

Mr. Ewrna. They didn’t apply to us for a price. 

Mr. Eneie. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Ewrnc. I am quite sure that it didn’t come to our office, Mr. 
Engle. 

Mr. Encir. How about chrome, do you have that frozen as dis- 
tinguished from the ceiling? 

Mr. Ewrna. You see, all of those items are frozen by the over-all 
freeze. 

Mr. Ener. They are what? 

Mr. Ewrne. They are all frozen by the freeze. We are doing every 
thing in our shop that we can to pull all of these items out from under- 
neath the freeze on established tailored regulations, but I just don’t 
have the necessary help to do it. 

Mr. Enotes. The necessary what? 

Mr. Ewrna. The necessary help to do it. I don’t have the necessary 
legal help and I don’t have the necessary stenographers. 

Mr. Enetr. I believe that lead was frozen around 17 cents, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ewrnea. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Encie. And copper at what? 

Mr. Ewrna. 2414. 

Mr. Enaie. Do you know any copper that you can get at 2414? 

Mr. Ewrne. Copper seems to be in quite tight supply. I don’t buy 
copper, but I know that Kennecott Copper is selling theirs at that. 
I think the majority of producers are selling at 2414. 

Mr. Eneir. Do you have any target date on when you are going to 
set these ceilings as distinglished from the freeze ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I will put it this way to you, Mr. Engle. I have lost 
on every target date [ have set. I mean, I thought that I would have a 
lot of these regulations issued, but, as I say, unfortunately, it hasn’t 
been possible. 

Mr. Enate. Can you set a target date now? 

Mr. Ewr1nea. No, I can’t. 

Mr. Enere. When are you going to get out of the woods on this 
tungsten situation ? 

Mr. Ew1ne. We are out now. We have a price. 

Mr. Encur. Have you fixed a price yet ? 

Mr. Ewrne. It will be announced this afternoon. 


CHAIN OF COMMAND IN OPS FOR ACTIONS ON MINERALS AND METALS 


Mr. Enere. After you get through making your decision where 
does it have to go? I want to find where you are on this totem pole 
of authority. 

Mr. Ew1na. Well, probably quite low down. 
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Mr. Enete. We will concede that. Who is up above you? 

Mr. Ewrne. Above me it has to clear at the present time with 
Murray Smith. 

Mr. Eneate. I am trying to determine your position on this totem 
pole of the places that dominate this massive structure that we have 
set up to do this job for the defense industry. 

Mr. Ewrne. As I explained to you in my first statement, I am 
Chief of the Metals Branch. The Metals Branch comes under the 
Manufactured Goods Division. That reports directly to the <As- 
sistant Administrator. 

Mr. Enoeie. Who runs the next section ? 

Mr. Ewrne. The Director of the Division, Mr. Murray Smith. 
Mr. Murray Smith reports to Mr. Ed Phelps and Mr. Ed Phelps 
reports to Mr. Mike DiSalle. 

r. Eneir. Mike, himself. Who does Mike report to? Does he 
have unabridged authority in setting these ceilings 

Mr. Ew1nea. That would be a score that I really wouldn’t be able 
to answer, I feel. 

Mr. Enote. You never got up the totem pole high enough to find 
out what happens up there with Mike DiSalle, is that it? 

Mr. Ewrne. I assume he probably has as many problems as I do. 

Mr. Enatez. As I get the picture, you are bottom man on the totem 
pole; above you is Snith, helps, and then Mike DiSalle? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneie. When you get all through setting the ceiling or agree 
on it it has to go up the line? 

Mr. Ewrnea. That is correct. 

Mr. Enerx. You have no power to make any decision yourself? 

Mr. Ewrne. I haven’t had any decision come back to me. I will 
put it that way. It doesn’t take any time after it leaves our shop to 
get them cleared. 

os Enotr. As a matter of fact, you haven’t sent any up, have 

ou $ 
' Mr. Ewrne. I am talking about your tungsten order. 

Mr. Enoaue. Where is that, has that cleared with DiSalle yet? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Mr. Enatz. Why isn’t it issued then ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Well, you have a certain amount of Government regu- 
lation which requires a certain length of time. 

Mr. Enete. That is what I am talking about and trying to get rid 
of some of it. I don’t understand if DiSalle has the power why the 
order hasn’t come out of there. 

Mr. Ewrne. I assume it will come out. We are trying, as I say, to 
push it out today. 

Mr. ENGtE. What I am trying to find out, does it have to go into 
Wilson’s office? Does he have a staff level that takes care of it? 

Mr. Ewrna. No; when it passes DiSalle’s office it is issued. 

Mr. Eneve. What about Eric Johnston, does he have anything to 
do with prices at all? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is too far up the ladder for me to answer. 

Mr. Enote. That is up in the rarified atmosphere where these things 
get lost, as far as you are concerned, is that right ? 

Mr. Ew1rne. No—— 
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Mr. Enoete. At any rate, there is a fifth man on this totem pole. 
Would you put Johnston up there? I want to know who is the top 
face on the totem pole. 

Mr. Ewrne. I imagine it is Mr. Wilson. I think probably after 
that, it is the President. 

Mr. Enete. All right. In any event, somewhere or other you have 
to get to the point in this Government where somebody can make a 
decision that is final. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is correct, sir. 


SUBSIDIES HELD NECESSARY FOR HIGH COST MINES IF PRICE CONTROLS 
MAINTAINED 


Mr. Eneie. And I am just trying to find out who it is, to try to deter- 
mine why it is that we have had so much grief here. After you get 
through setting your domestic ceilings, you are going to have the 
problem of increasing costs, are you not ¢ 

Do you anticipate that? 

Mr. Ewrna. I think that that is very apparent. 

Mr. Enatz. Yes, you remember all of what happened during the 
last war, or do you? You look rather young to me. 

Mr. Ewrne. Well, I was one of those unfortunate people carrying a 

un. 
. Mr. Enete. How old are you? 

Mr. Ewrne. Thirty-eight. 

Mr. Enote. You have a mighty important position, Mr. Ewing, for 
a man of 38. If you recall—maybe you don’t—during the last war 
when manpower got short, about 50 percent of the manpower moved 
out of the mines of this country and in addition to that, the labor 
which they had to use was much more inefficient. ‘Those two factors, 
the reduction of manpower, plus the inefficiency of manpower, will not 
be very quickly reflected in any cost of living index. What I want 
to find out from you is what is going to happen when the cost of pro- 
duction goes above these ceilings? What would you recommend ! 

Mr. Ewrne. I would recommend subsidies. 

Mr. Enetx. You would recommend subsidies? 

Mr. Ewrna. I think it is the only thing you can. You will un- 
doubtedly have a lot of small mines which are high cost operations, 
which could not operate. They are inefficient in comparison to some 
of the larger producers. If you want that production and you want 
to maintain price control, you will have to work out some type of sub- 
sidy program. 

Mr. Enote. That is the same dilemma that the OPA faced in the 
last war, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ewrne. Exactly. 

Mr. Enete. You either have to give up the production or give up 
the price ceiling if your costs increase. Ks a consequence, when that 
time comes, you are going to recommend subsidies, are you not ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I wouldn’t do anything to interfere with production, 
Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Encore. Have you had any discussion with the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration with regard to subsidies? 

Mr. Ewrnc. We have discussed subsidies at our level and I under- 
stand that subsidies have been discussed at practically every level in 
the Government. 
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Mr. Enete. A price freeze, as at present, and price ceilings have a 
definite effect on foreign procurement, isn’t that right / 

Mr. Ewrne. It is a problem that we are studying at the moment. 
I don’t see how we could get any foreign material in here at our present 
prices, if the prices are brought up higher. There is a tremendous 
world demand. It doesn’t look like the saturation point is in sight. 


CEILING PRICE ON DOMESTIC LEAD LESS THAN WORLD PRICE 


Mr. Buper. Don’t you know that in New York today the price for 
domestic lead is 17 and the price of imported lead is 1514 cents? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes,I do. That reflects the duty. 

Mr. Buper. May I continue that with a couple more questions? 

Mr. Reean. Proceed, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bupeér. Do you know what the British are paying for lead in 
the world markets ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Twenty cents, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Do you expect to buy any lead in competition with the 
British when you set a ceiling of 1814 on imports and domestic lead 
at 17¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. The situation is a little different, Mr. Budge. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to be getting a little worse. That 20-cent 
rice on lead is recent in the last few days. There has also been an 
increase in the price of copper, also in zinc. 

When we first started to discuss price control we wanted to see what 
was going to happen as far as duties on these various items are con- 
cerned, so that we would bring these foreign prices into line but now 
I think we are a little late on that, because the prices are now above 
the duty. The duty wouldn’t be important. 

Mr. Buper. And the duty is established of course by the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Ewrna. Possibly recommended. I wouldn’t say established. 
I don’t see how we can keep the price level that we have here and get 
the foreign material. Weare possibly making some recommendations 
on that. 

Mr. Bupeér. Do you know how much lead, of lead that is now being 
used in this country, is produced in this country, approximately ? 

Mr. Ewine. I can give you that figure. About 40 percent, Mr. 
Budge. 

Mr. Buper. How much comes from abroad ? 

Mr. Ewrne. From abroad. I beg your pardon. I don’t under- 
stand your question. 

Mr. Buper. How much is imported ? 

Mr. Ewrns. I would say about 40 percent. I think about 60 per- 
cent of our production is domestic. Excuse me, I am sorry. It is the 
other way around. 

Mr. Reean. The reverse; isn’t it?—40 percent proposed here and 60 
percent imported. 

Mr. Buper. It seems to me that it should be your job to know it. 
Lead is a pretty important metal. Our domestic mine production is 
roughly 425,000 tons. Our imports are 500 thousand tons, and we 
are now getting from scrapmen about 400,000 tons; so your import 
is the biggest item of the three. 
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Mr. Ew1ne. What I was figuring in there, when I made my original 
statement, was combining the scrap lead and your domestic produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Buper. Do you intend to permit the foreign producer of lead 
to be paid more than the domestic producer ¢ 

Mr. Ewrtne. That is a question there, Mr. Budge, that I am not 
prepared to answer. If we are going to maintain price ceilings in 
this area, we would have to pay them more. 

Mr. Bunce. I didn’t get that. ~ 

Mr. Ewrne. I said, if we are to retain price ceilings here with our 
domestic production—of course, you realize the price of lead will go 
through all the fabricated products and we have to control those 
prices, too. Then we have to set some kind of floor or a ceiling on this 
domestic material. 

Mr. Buper. How are you going to get the imported lead. Are you 
going to subsidize that up to 20 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Ewrnc. I am not in a position to say, but I might make a rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. Buper. What would that be? 

Mr. Ewrnc. My recommendation would be to buy it, either in the 
form of a subsidy or, I think, possibly if the subsidy is not available, 
I would rather lose the production. We may have to enter the world 
market at world market prices. 

Mr. Buner. In other words, you would pay the outside producer 
20 cents a pound and limit the domestic producer to 17 cents; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Bum. To follow that a little further, since you talked about 
these fabricated products of lead, suppose now you have a big com- 
pany that makes storage batteries for use in motor vehicles, both for 
the military and for civilian use. That company has connections, 
contracts for domestic lead which goes as high as 17 cents. You have 
a small company which does not have those contacts, and it has to 

ay the 20 cents or, today, 1814 cents on the scale you have set in New 
Fork. 

Are both of those manufacturers of storage batteries going to have 
the same ceiling on the battery ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. That would be an over-all policy, I think, Mr. Budge, 
that I probably couldn’t answer. At the present time on the storage 
battery they would have the same price. 

Mr. Buper. In other words, one man would pay 17 cents for the lead 
that goes into the storage battery, sell it for $15, and the other man 
who pays 20 cents would have to sell it, also, at $15. 

Mr. Ewrne. You have that choice again, and you could give him an 
allowance on his actual material going in and give you a two-price 
standard, which is bad, and very hard for us to control. It would be 
one reason that we would recommend one buyer; that is, the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, you realize that that same situation doesn’t 
exist only in storage batteries, but such things as white lead and many 
other things? 

Mr. Ewrne. Any fabricated item. 

Mr. Enete. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

It is a fact—isn’t it?’—that during the last war Metals Reserve 
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bought the import and allocated it to industry. 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneie. Are you going to recommend that that happen again? 

Mr. Ewrne. I would recommend that. 

Mr. Buper. Are you going to prevent the domestic miners from 
selling upon the higher ae market, if they can get more money 
than they can from the ceiling that you set here? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think we would have to limit those if we are so short 
of material here at home we would have to limit all exports. 

Mr. Buper. In other words, you would keep the domestic producer 
out of the world market and yet pay the foreign producer at least 
3 cents a pound more with regard to lead than the domestic producer ¢ 

Mr. Ewrna. Mr. Budge, it might be 3 cents and it might be 30. 

It depends on how bad you want to buy it. It is how bad our 
military needs it. 

Mr. Buner. If you are the head of that branch, it is liable to be 
50 cents. Are you going to compensate the domestic miner in any 
way for the favoritism which you show for the foreign product ? 

Mr. Ewrna. That would be a policy that I couldn’t determine. 
Rss Bouncer. You say you have made recommendations on these 
things. 

Mr. Ewrne. I would make a recommendation that we shouldn’t 
lose—if our military needs the lead for the stockpile and needs lead 
for the production of military goods, my recommendation would be 
that the foreign lead be diverted into those channels, so that the 
domestic situation would be disturbed a little less. Your impact 
would be much less that way. 

Mr. Bungee. I don’t follow on that. 

Mr. Ewrne. Well, you were discussing storage batteries. Say that 
on the imported lead we divert that into some phase of the military 
program, then, the impact will not be felt on the civilian. It will, of 
course, increase your cost of your military program. 

Mr. Buper. I am not worried about the civilians as I am some other 
people, but I don’t follow why, under your price structure, you are 
willing to penalize the domestic producer when you say that you will 
also recommend that he not be permitted to go into the world market. 

Mr. Ewrna. Possibly I can’t explain that to you, Mr. Budge. I 
think you know how I feel on the situation. We have no control over 
the world market. 


MINING EXPERIENCE OF OPS OFFICIALS 


Mr. Buper. How many people do you employ in the Youngstown 
Steel & Alloy Co. ? 

Mr. Ewrne. We probably have about 35 employees. 

Mr. Bupez. You have 35 employees. 

Mr. Ewrne. [I still employ them, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Would it be.too personal if I asked you what your salary 
was now with the Government? 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t have any salary with the Government. 

Mr. Buper. Are you being paid anything by the Government ? 

Mr. Ewrna. $15 a day maintenance. 

Mr. Bunce. And no salary? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Buper. Have you ever had any experience with lead or zinc? 
Mr. Ewrne. Only as a matter of use and only in small quantities. 
Mr. Buper. What minerals and metals are you familiar with? 

Mr. Ewrna. I have some understanding of steel, stainless. 

Mr. Buper. That is after it has been fabricated ? 

Mr. Ewrne. You mine it as ore. I started out in the steel industry 
with a shovel, shoveling ore. 

Mr. Buner. Do you know anything about any other metals or 
minerals other than steel ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I know quite a bit about nickel, monel, inconel, and 
cupro-nickel. 

r. Buper. Have you ever worked with any as far as the mines are 
concerned ¢ ’ 

Mr. Ewrna. Not as far as the mines are concerned. I have had 
some experience with copper, but not on a mining basis. 

om Bunce. Let’s take copper. What is your experience with cop- 
per 

Mr. Ewine. Merely in the fabricated. 

Mr. Bunce. Have you ever been around the actual producing mine? 

Mr. Ewrna. I have been in several producing mines. The first one 
I was in, I guess, is closed. That was down at Globe, Ariz., when I 
was a boy. I lived there. That wouldn’t qualify me as a miner. My 
one experience, that was quite a deep mine; it was a little warm. I 
wasn’t impressed with the future as a miner. 

Mr. Buper. Yet, you are the man here in Washington who is sup- 

ed to impose the ceilings and policy for the mines all over this 
ation 

Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Budge, in that case, it has been our policy to go to 
the various companies involved, copper companies, people working 
with lead, zinc, and get their men. Now, we have been quite success- 
ful in getting some rather good men from those companies. 

Mr. Enate. Just a minute, that is very interesting. If you will 
let me interpose here, Do you have anybody in your shop at all who 
has had any actual experience in the operation of a mine? 

Mr. Donovan. May I interrupt. Do you have anybody on this list 
of experts you have mentioned in this statement who have ever had 
anything to do with mining ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Probably very little. I think they are more familiar 
with the merchandising line. Mr. Lenz is familiar with the Kenne- 
cott Mining operations. He visited them once a year. That wouldn’t 
qualify him as a miner. 

Mr. Halpern has had some experience with mines. Of course, his 
company is largely a smelting company. 

Mr. Donovan. Is he working for the Government as an adviser ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoby has had some experience with mines. 

Mr. Enotx. But all the men you have on your staff and the people 
that you have mentioned here are people who are base-metal fabri- 
cators of some kind; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Metal refiners, sir. 

Mr. Eneue. They are the people who have been buying that mate- 
rial as consumers; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Well, I wouldn’t say that. I think that Kennecott 
probably mines as much copper as anyone. 
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Mr. Enete. But it does a great deal of fabricating ; doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. But he isn’t connected with Chase. 

Mr. Enate. I am not speaking of any particular man. I am try- 
ing to find out if you have any man in your shop who knows anything 
about the mining business, w vho has had any practical experience in 
itatall. The answer is “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Ewrna. I would say yes. 

Mr. Enaixr. Well, who isit now? Let’s get his name. 

Mr. Ewrne. I would say that Mr. Lenz ‘has had considerable expe- 
rience in the mining business. 

Mr. Enate. He is the man who isn’t here ? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct. I can’t speak for Mr. Jacoby. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Jacoby can speak better for himself. 

Mr. Eneorr. Your organization recommended and argued for a $45 
price on tungsten; didn’t it ? 

Mr. Ewrne. $55, sir. 

Mr. Ener. You say that you never asked for a price of $45 at all? 

Mr. Ewrna. In our earlier discussions we did. 

Mr. Ener. That was my information. Why did you do that? 

Mr. Ewrne. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Ente. Why did you do that? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think possibly on the tungsten phase of it I could 
turn that over to Mr. Lipkowitz for an answer a little better than 
I can give it myself. 

Mr. Ener. Yes; I would be very interested. 


EXPERIENCE RECORD OF LIPKOWITZ, OPS ECONOMIST 


Mr. Lipkowitz, your face is familiar to me for some reason. 

Mr. Liexowrrz. Yes; we have met before, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Enexr. Are you the same Mr. Lipkowitz who served in WPB? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I am. 

Mr. Eneie. And had something to do with the infamous L-208 that 
ruined the gold mines in this country ? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. The adjective is yours, sir. 

Mr. Encore. Is it a fair statement, Mr. Lipkowitz, that you are the 
same Mr. Lipkowitz who had something to do with L-208? 

Mr. Liexowrtz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. I am unhappy to see you again. 

Mr. LipKowrrz. I am happy to see you, sir. 

Mr. Enate. I have sea over your list of qualifications 
‘ Mz, Donovan. May I ask, is Mr. Lipkowitz going to be a witness 

ere / 

Mr. Eno er. He is a witness now, and he is on the list and he is here 
at the table with Mr. Ewing. 

I observe that all of the experience that you have had which is listed 
here is in Government; is that right? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. That is right, except for the last job which was 
with an international agency. It is an intergovernmental agency, not 
the United States Government, but a part of the UN. 

Mr. Enere. Are you still on the payroll of this last agency, the 
International Bank? 

Mr. Lipkowrrz. I am on a leave of absence for 3 months to the OPS 
in what I considered a patriotic duty, sir. 
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Mr. Encxe. I am just asking if you are getting paid. 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Not by the International Bank. In fact, I am 
paying money into their poeen plan. 

fr. Enete. Your qualifications on page 10 of this statement go 
back to 1941 when you were an economist with the United States 
Tariff Commission. What did you do prior to 1941? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I was an economist with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from 1937 to 1941. 

Mr. Enote. And what did you do prior to 1937? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I was a statistical clerk with the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and with the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission before that. Prior to that, I 
was working at the time I went through college, in the evening. 

Mr. Encte. In other words, you have been a Government employee 
from the time you graduated from college? 

Mr. Liexowirz. Two years after, sir. 

Mr. Ener. What did you do in that 2 years? 

Mr. Lirkxowrrz. I took further work as a graduate student and was 
working before that. I have been working since 1928. 

Mr. Enoxe. But you have had no experience whatever in private 
business ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Oh, yes; I have. 

Mr. Encte. Was that during the time that you were a college 
student ? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. I hope that it stayed with you, but what was it? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I worked as a cashier in a restaurant for a period of 
about 4 years, and I met the payroll for the organization. 

Mr. Eneote. You met it; yourself, personally ¢ 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I made it out every week. 

Mr. Enete. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Liexowrrz. And distributed the checks. 

Mr. Encore. And then as soon as you got out of college and got 
through your training you went to work for the Government and you 
have worked continuously for the Government since, as you have indi- 
cated, is that right? 

Mr. LirpKowrrz. Except for a 9-month period when I was on leave 
of absence at Harvard University and doing some further graduate 
work in economics. 

Mr. Enere. Are you an economist? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I think I am. 

Mr. Eneir. What do you know about the mining business that made 
you a qualified applicant for the job you now hold where Mr. Ewing 
was glad to have your services ? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I have put it all down on a page here. If you want 
to ask me in detail, I will be glad to answer it. I served for 214 years on 
the Quota Committee which administered the price plan for the cop- 
per, lead, and zine during the last war in which I solved the cost fig- 
ures for 95 percent of the copper, lead, zinc mines in the United States 
and I think I know as much about them as anybody else in this room. 

Mr. Encie. What did you do in the State Department ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I worked on metals and minerals with the head of 
the section involved in handling the foreign mineral problems of the 
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United States, including negotiating contracts along with the Board 
of Economic Welfare and RFC. In the case of tin, I sat on interna- 
tional committees involved in tin, copper, coal. I have visited the 
mines in the United States and abroad. 

I have been underground in them. I don’t profess to be able to run 
them. Iam nota mining engineer. I am not making that claim, but I 
don’t think you have whe a mining engineer to know anything about 
the economics of mining. 

Mr. Encore. It woul help a lot if you would run a mine for a while, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Liexowrlrz. It would help, but it would also he)p if some engi- 
neers learned some economics, sometimes. 

Mr. Enate. Were you the chief of the metals and minerals section in 
the State Department, is that right? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. That is right, in the International Resources Divi- 
sion of the Department of State. 

Mr. Enc. In other words, you were the top man for metals and 
minerals, 

Mr. Lrexowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Encore. And what are they doing now, in your absence? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Oh, they are Micra getting along. 

Mr. Encte. Were you one of those in the State Department who ad- 
vocated the building of foreign mines to the exclusion of the domestic 
industry ? 

Mr. Lirxowrtz. You are putting words in my mouth, sir. 
water Eneie. You can answer the question; you can say “Yes” or 

O. 

Mr. Liexowrrz. No. 

Mr. Ener. All right. You are not, but you did work in that pro- 
gram, is that right? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Let’s put it this way. The Division which has to 
do with negotiations of tariff agreements between the United States 
and other countries was not the division in which I was working. I 
was at times consulted by people working on that matter. Is that spe- 
cific, or would you care to ask further questions on that? 


TUNGSTEN CEILING PRICE OF $65 PER UNIT HELD UNNECESSARY BY OPS 
ECONOMIST 


Mr. Ene te. I think that will do, but let’s get back to tungsten. Why 
did you advocate a $45 figure ¢ 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. I can explain that quite readily, sir. I spent a 
good bit of time working up what available information there was 


as to the production of tungsten in the United States, the prices for ~ 


it, took those prices, deflated them by the changes in the wholesale 
price index, which is precisely the technique done and used by the 
Bureau of Mines in various of its studies, came to a conclusion that 
on the basis of information published by the United States Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on the Committee of Public Lands of the United States Senate 
in May, 1947—I believe you are familiar with the document—that 
over 60 percent of the nonreserves of the United States, as then esti- 
mated, could be mined very profitably at a price of $55 and I, there- 
fore, advocated that the ceiling price be set no higher than $55. 
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I also advocated that if it was found that more production needed 
to be had and could be had, that a subsidy be advocated on top of $55. 
I have always made the contention that the two things would neces- 
sarily have to be hinged if the demands for tungsten were as large as 
were indicated to us by the Defense Minerals Administration. 

Mr. Enete. Did you consult anybody in the industry before you 
arrived at a conclusion as to what the price ought to be ! 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I haven’t completed stating all the facts I have. 
If you wish to have them, I can give you more of them. 

Mr. Enete. Can you answer this question: Did you consult any- 
body in the industry ? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. No, I did not. 

Mr. Enetz. You mean you sat down with a bunch of books and a 
slide rule and figured out what it was going to be ? 

Mr. Lirexowrrz. I figured out what I thought it ought to be. I 
figured out what I thought it was. 

Mr. Enere. Without talking to a single producer in the industry? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. And I talked to some of them since and I don’t 
think that the answer is greatly changed, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Enoue. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. On these loan applications that you were on, acting 
as advisor to the officer of the International Bank, did you go to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Lirekowrrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Did you make any recommendations as to the mines 
in Poland and Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. What were they ? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I would be glad to say that. 

Mr. Donovan. When did you go on those expeditions? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. Poland in 1947, Yugoslavia in 1949. 

Mr. Donovan. Did you make some recommendations as to loans 
for Polish mines in 1947? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. Yes, under certain conditions which I am afraid to 
reveal here because they are confidential matters. 

Mr. Donovan. Secret ? 

Mr. Liexowrrz. Not secret 

Mr. Donovan. Behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Lirkxowrrz. I didn’t make the recommendations to Poland. I 
made the recommendations to officers of the bank, who are right here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Donovan. Did you make recommendation that the International 
Bank pump money into Polish mines? 

ite Sareowem, Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Did you make recommendations that United States, 
through the International Bank, pump money into the Yugoslav 
mines? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. The United States? I never recommended that the 
United States pump money into anything. 

Mr. Donovan. Did you make a recommendation that the Inter- 
national Bank pump money into the Polish mines? 

Mr. Lirkowrrz. Yes, and may I qualify 

Mr. Donovan. And into Yugoslavia mines? 
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Mr. Liexowrrz. Yes. May I qualify the remark, sir? 

Mr. Donovan. I have my answer, and that is all I want to know. 

Mr. Bosonr. I would like to ask Mr. Lipkowitz about Poland. 

Mr. Lirxowirz. In 1947, when we visited Poland, Europe was suf- 
fering from a coal shortage. If you gentlemen remember, the ECA 
and Marshall plan were under discussion at the time. If you will 
look at the document, you will find that in the year 1947 Western 
Europe imported 37 million tons of coal from the United States in 
addition to coal from Poland. The coal from the United States was 
costing $20 a ton. Coal could be bought from the Poles at $8 a ton, 
plus something on the order of $5 freight to Western Europe which 
would have meant $13 a ton. Had steps been taken to increase the 
on production, the saving under the Marshall plan would have been 
37 a ton. 

In the year 1948, 20 million tons of coal were brought from the 
United States for Poland. Had any part of that been available for 
every million tons, there would have been a $7 million reduction in the 
amount of Marshall aid. 

That is what I mean—by qualification, Iam perfectly proud of that 
recommendation. I was not in a position to forsee that the interna- 
tional situation would deteriorate so greatly. I also would like to point 
out one thing, that when I visited Yugoslavia, in 1949, it was after 
Marshal Tito had broken with Stalin and as I understand it, the 
United States Government has since that time lent $55 milllion to 
Yugoslavia, whereas, the bank has not as yet made any loans because 
it is not completely satisfied as to certain factors. 

Now, if I am considered unpatriotic for making certain recom- 
mendations, I want to point out that other people in the United States 
have advocated and made loans which we in the bank have not yet 
thought advisable to make. 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Lipkowitz, I ask you to justify vour argument 
in favor of the $45 tungsten. You didn’t say anything about it. 

Mr. Liexowirz. I said $55. 

Mr. Enete. Then I take it Mr. Ewing is not correct and my infor- 
mation is in error that you advocated $45 for tungsten ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Now wait. Now wait. I think I know where your 
$45 figure came from. It came from a discussion we had with three 
gentlemen from DMA. In the course of that discussion, we said that 
we thought that since three of the very large producers could un- 
doubtedly produce at a profit, a substantial profit at $45 a unit, it 
might be just as well to set the ceiling at $45 and start the subsidy from 
that level. We have since and earlier, always thought in terms ulti- 
mately of $55, and if you want to ask me why we talked about $45 
and go to $55, then I should suggest that other agencies have talked 
in terms of other figures and then come down to $65. 

Mr. Enete. And the $65 figure which is coming out is coming out 
with great reluctance as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. As far as I am personally concerned, I think it 
is a fraud on the American people. I think that you can get all the 
production that you will get at $65 at $55. I think that that extra 
$10 will not actually result in any additional production on top of 
that worth speaking of. If you want more production on top of 
that, you should have $55 and a subsidy program, tailored to the 
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particular problems of the tungsten producers. Eighty percent of 
the production of tungsten in the United States can be produced prof- 
itably at $45 or less. 

Mr. Eneote. How much do we need that we don’t have? How much 
is your consumption of tungsten right now ? 

Mr. Larxowrrz. I can’t give you a precise figure. Some of the 
figures which I have seen have been classified as military secrets. 

Mr. Enete. It is about 30 million pounds, isn’t it, something like 
that? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Of that neighborhood, if you want to press me. I 
am perfectly willing to talk about it, but I understand these figures 
are confidential. If you want to take it off the record I will say 
anything you want. 

Mr. Enete. I am not going to take anything off the record. I can 
sit down here with a pencil and arrive at some of these figures and the 
figure of 30 million pounds has been bandied around. Our produc- 
tion is about 5 million a year. 

Mr. Lrexowrrz. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, the requirements of this nation are at 
least six times what we can produce, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. All I would say is that nobody really knows what 
those requirements are. Those are figures that have been stated at 
various times. I went through the last war. I saw requirements 
figures at different times and those requirement figures are not firm. 

Mr. Ener. You have to take the best estimate you can get / 

Mr. Lipxow1rz. That is right; we have taken them. 

Mr. Enoie. And if you make a mistake it is too bad for our steel 
industry. 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. All I want to say, Mr. Congressman, is that regard- 
less of the level of requirements, whether it is 20, 30 or 40 million 
pounds, it makes no difference in terms of the setting of the ceiling 
price. It only makes a difference in how far you want to go on sub- 
sidies because whether you need it or not, if you can’t get it you can’t 
get it, and if you can, you can. It has nothing to do with what vou 
need. If you haven’t got the reserves, you can need it all, but you can't 
mine them. 


INDUSTRY REQUESTED BY OPS METALS BRANCH TO FURNISH TRAINED PER- 
SONNEL TO WRITE OWN ORDERS AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. Encair. I want to ask you a couple more questions. 

Is the fact that you are sitting next to Mr. Ewing now, does that 
mean that you are his chief adviser? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. I don’t know what Mr. Ewing regards me as. I am 
the economist for the division of which Mr. Ewing is the chief of one 
branch. 

Mr. Encie. Now, the second question: Do you feel that you have 
any obligation at all in connection with these price ceilings to discuss 
the matter with the industry? 

Mr. LipxowrrTz. Surely. We have discussed them at various times. 

Mr. Encre. But you didn’t talk to anybody in the industry on 
tungsten; is that right? 

82354—52—13 
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Mr. Lipxowrrz. Various people here have talked with various people 
in the industry. I am not the only one who has anything to do with 
this, I assure you. You asked me what I thought. I told you. 

Mr. Enote. I hope you are not the only one and I want to ask Mr. 
Ewing a question. Mr. Ewing, do you think that the mining industry 
of this country can have any confidence in your organization when you 
have men with the qualification and background and beliefs of Mr. 
Lipkowitz running your affairs and as your chief adviser ? 

Mtr. Ewrne. Mr. Engle, I want to qualify that. Mr. Lipkowitz is 
“ oe chief adviser on tungsten. Our chief adviser on that is Mr. 

acoby. 

Mn oom, Why didn’t you bring him up here? 

Mr. Ewrne. I brought him with me. He is here. 

Mr. Enete. He is not up here advising you. 

Mr. Ewine. That I thought was possibly an approach from an 
economic standpoint, you wanted to know how we were justifying our 
prices. Sam is responsible for giving us the necessary statistics. 

Mr. Donovan. You haven’t fixed any prices, have you ? 

Mr. Ewine. Not any. : 

Mr. Donovan. Why justify anything that doesn’t exist? 

Mr. Ewine. We have fixed a price on tungsten, which we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. Enate. I have one more question: How do you think that the 
mining industry of this country is going to have any confidence in 
what your organization is doing when you don’t have a single one 
there who has ever had any practical experience in mine operation. 

Mr. Ewrne. I will put it this way to you: As far as the mining 
industry is concerned, before we issue any orders, it is our custom to 
have a group of people in. Now can I cite that it is customary and 
just as a matter of interest, as I told you we made verbal agreements 
on copper, lead, and zinc with some of the many producers. 

At that time, if you would care to, on lead and zinc, I will read the 
list of people whom we consulted with. Would that be interesting to 
you, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bunge. You are not answering my question. 

Mr. Ewrne. I will try to answer Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enate. I just asked how you thought. It seems to me if I were 
running your shop, I would want to have somebody in it that could 

command the confidence of the industry I was working with, because if 
you don’t do it, you are not going to get the kind of information that 
you ought to have. 

Mr. Ew1na. Possibly I haven’t made myself clear. 

Mr. Eneix. You don’t know anybody in there that knows about this 
matter. 

Mr. Ewrne. Wait a minute. The toughest job you have is staffing. 
I wanted to call attention to the fact that on the 3d of January we 
met with the copper industry. At that time we had Mr. Cox from 
Kennecott present, we had Mr. Douglas from Phelps Dodge, Mr. 
Dwyer from Anaconda, Mr. Lynch from Calumet and Hecla, Mr. 
Singer from Miami, Mr. DeWitt Smith from Newmont, Mr. Simon 
Strauss from American Smelting, Mr. Zimmer from American Metal, 
and Mr. LaCroix from Copper Range. 

At that meeting we made it very clear to them that it was up to 
them to furnish us with the men who draw their own regulations and 
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that is the policy that we have taken. From that meeting they fur- 
nished me Mr. Lenz. The next day we had a meeting on lead and 
zine. 

We had Mr. Bilherz from Tri-State Zinc & Lead, Mr. Walter Car- 
roll from National Lead, Mr. Dwyer from Anaconda, Mr. Harvey 
from New Jersey Zinc, Mr. Ince from St. Joseph Lead, Mr. LeFevre 
from United States Smelting & Refining, Mr. Kenly from New Jersey 
Zine, Mr. Snyder from Combined Metals Reduction, Mr. Strauss from 
American Smelting & Refining, Mr. Weinberg from International 
Minerals & Metals Corp., Mr. Zimmer from American Metal, and Mr. 
Zoller from Eagle Pitcher Co. 

At that meeting we stressed the necessity of them furnishing us 
with a man who was familiar with the various ramifications of the 
lead and zine industry, so that they could write orders. It has been 
our policy to take people from industry and take the people who are 
recommended by our supervisory groups to write these orders. 

Mr. Lipkowitz’ responsibility is merely to furnish supporting data 
to those men. 

Mr. Rrean. Right there, Mr. Ewing, did the lead-mining industry 
furnish you a man at your request ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. I still have that up with them. We have been using a 
gentleman who was furnished by American Smelting & Refining, Mr. 
Halpern, whom you have on your list. I discussed it last week with 
Mr. Carroll. We have taken every opportunity to point out to these 
men in these industries that they must furnish us the men. If they 
don’t give us the adequate tools to draw these regulations, they can’t 
be drawn properly. 

Mr. Reean. But you are expecting your guidance from men in the 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. From men in industry. I have worked in industry all 
my life. I know if we don’t draw on the experience of those men, 
we will not put out satisfactory regulations. And it is the respon- 
sibility of the industry committee to furnish those men to us. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. D’Ewart has been very patient. 


DOMESTIC MERCURY MINES CLOSED BY FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Mr. D’Ewart. This committee has at various times concerned itself 
with mercury. I will ask if you had anything to do with the State 
Department at the time we imported the mercury from Italy, Mr. 
Lipkowitz, several hundred flasks. 

Mr. Liexowitz. What year was that? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. 1948 or 1949. 

Mr. Liexowrrz. I left the State Department in 1947. 

Mr. D’Ewart. This committee has been very concerned about that. 
Did you have anything to do with the importing of the Spanish engi- 
neers that were brought over here to study our processing and mercury 
mining and then went home and put us out of business ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. Not that I recall, but as I remember the situation 
the Spanish mercury mines are the richest mines in the world from 
the point of view of ore grade. I believe they run around 4 to 8 per- 
cent, whereas most of ours run less than a half of 1 percent, so they do 
start off with a terrific advantage which can overcome a good deal 
of inefficiency. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you tell us who in the State Department was 
responsible for the importation of that mercury ? 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I am afraid I don’t know, sir. I wasn’t there. 

Mr. D’Ewart. We are not happy about it, I will tell you for your 
own information, because we had some 70 mercury mines operating in 
this country. ‘Today every one of those mines except possibly one is 
closed down because of the policy of the State Department and we have 
— a able to find out who was responsible for it and I wonder if 
you had. 

Mr. Lirxowrrz. I am sorry, sir; I have no information on it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If you find out, will you tell us? 

Mr. Lipxowrrz. Yes. 


DUTIES OF OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION EXPLAINED 


Mr. D’Ewart. I would like to ask the chairman one question now. 
Who is it that writes the ceiling prices on minerals? 

Mr. Recan. Who is it that writes the price on minerals? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes; under this price control. We have been here 
an hour and a half, 2 hours this afternoon, and I would like to know 
now who is it that writes and issues this price control regulation. 

Mr. Reean. I assume that Mr. Ewing works out the price control 
regulations that he submits to the higher echelons and finally a ruling 
comes down. It has come down on one thus far. It is tungsten. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And after 2 hours of questioning we haven’t found 
out whose responsibility it is. 

Mr. Ewrne. I can explain that quite briefly. The responsibility 
lies with Mr. DiSalle, but Mr. DiSalle has delegated to me the respon- 
sibility for preparing these orders. Our policy has been to get the 
best industry man that we can get who is available. It is very difficult. 
To many men we can’t offer attractive salaries, so most of the people 
on our staff are without compensation on leave from their companies. 
That man prepares the necessary material, he looks at the old orders, 
he works the bugs out of them as best he can; he calls in a group run- 
ning anywhere from 12 to 17 or 18 men who are actively working in 
the industry; he clears that order with them. 

Mr. Lipkowitz’s responsibility is merely to give the supporting 
data, the statistics to that industry expert that we have. He, then, 
in turn goes to the lawyers, he submits data that is taken into considera- 
tion that he has, and they will put it into legal form which is required 
under the law. 

Mr. Enexe. Here is something that puzzles me. If these fellows 
are not being paid, how do they pay their bills? 

Mr. Ewrna. They are being paid by their companies. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You say that Mr. DiSalle has the final say ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Oh, yes; he has. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Right here now I have in my hand a letter from the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, dated March 29, addressed to Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran— 


This letter is in response to your letter of March 17 concerning the price of 
tungsten. The information contained in your letter is most helpful to me, and 
through the Office of Price Stabilization and in arriving at an equitable deter- 
mination with respect to the price per unit of tungsten, I am glad to report to 
you at this time that the price of tungsten will be pegged at $65 per unit as 
recommended by you. The regulation on the subject probably will be issued 
next week. 
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That would indicate to me that Mr. Johnston, perhaps, had some- 
thing to say about it. It is signed by Eric Johnston. 

Mr. Ewina. You realize there is a chain of command. When the 
orders come out they are signed by Mr. DiSalle, but Mr. DiSalle is 
responsible in a sense to Mr. Johnston, who is supposed to coordinate 
the over-all policy of wages and prices. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. He signs them, but he clears them with Mr. Johnston. 

Mr. Reean. I believe Mr. Ewing answered that before, that so far 
as he knew, Mr. DiSalle was the final word. 

Mr. Ewrne. He is the final word. It is his responsibility on price, 
but he, in a sense, is responsible to Johnston, and Johnston is respon- 
sible to Wilson, and Wilson to the President. You have a chain of 
command through there, Mr. Regan. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. This letter, for the information of the committee, 
is signed by Eric Johnston from the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

Mr. Ewrna. Mr. D’Ewart, undoubtedly that letter was addressed 
to Mr. Johnston and Mr. Johnston in turn replied. 


OPS METALS BRANCH STAFFING PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


Mrs. Bosonr. Mr. Ewing, who appointed you to this job? 

Mr. Ewrna. I was brought down here, Mrs. Bosone, for what I 
thought would be a relatively short tour of duty. I was brought down 
by Mr. Valentine. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Mr. Valentine, who was appointed first ? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And then who set up the office of the men whose his- 
tories are delineated ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I did. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Of course, it is pretty tough to be in Government 
these days; isn’t it? You see, you have been panned today, and we 
Congressmen get it when we go home. So, it is “dog eat dog.” 

Mr. Ewrne. Sure. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Which is pretty sad. 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t think I have been panned. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And Government is so complex that it is pretty hard, 
and once in a while it isa little bit sad. I think that that is a bad com- 
mentary today, too. I haven’t any doubt but what you are trying to 
do a good job. I have no criticism of Mr. Lipkowitz. Maybe it is 
because I don’t know more about his background and what he has done 
in Government before, but certainly at this point I haven’t any. 

Of course, you realize, Mr. Ewing, this whole committee is inter- 
ested, I believe, to a person, in the development of mineral resources, 
and at this particular time to augment the production in minerals 
for defense. Most of us are from the West, and it seems to me— 
and it isn’t your fault perhaps, and yet some of it is, maybe—that 
some of the big mining or the small mining production men—we have 
some in my own State of Utah; I am thinking of Mr. Ed Schneider, 
who has developed mines from little old veins and little old pockets 
and became a big mining operator, and yet he knows zine and lead 
and silver as probably no other man in the country does know it— 
it seems to me that somebody representing those people, should have 
been in the employ here. 
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I don’t think the advice should have come entirely from industry. 
I think it should have been a commingling. 

Mr. Ewrnc. You mean Mr. Schneider from Combined Metals Pro- 
duction ¢ 

Mrs. Bosone. Yes. 

Mr. Ewrne. I asked him for a man. He has yet to produce. I 
know Mr. Schneider. We had him down here. He represents in a 
sense that territory on our committees. 

Mrs. Bosone. Then, you do have advice of all of these people ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Oh, of course we do. 

Mrs. Bosone. And ever. men lesser in position and money than Ed 
Schneider, for instance. You have some of those ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I presume we do. We try to get the small and large. 
We try to get a geographical distribution on our advisory committees. 

Mrs. Bosonr. Then, even though most of you do represent the in- 
dustry, you do have men out in the field, out in the hills, on the pro- 
duction end, and actually in mining operations? You do have them 
working in an advisory capacity ¢ 

Mr. Deine. In an advisory capacity; and it is the responsibilit 
of those advisory groups to produce these orders. We wouldn’t thin 
of putting an order out without them. 

Mrs. Bosone. Then, it isn’t as bad as it has seemed. You arrive 
at an order, at a regulation, after you have consulted all of these people, 
and there are many of them from the West ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Certainly we bring them in here, but we try not to 
bring them in unnecessarily. Those people are in constant contact 
with us. If they come to Washington they drop by and discuss their 
problems. 

Mrs. Bosong. Of course, the howl has gone up, Mr. Ewing, that 
nothing has been done. Now maybe the time has been short. I think 
I am one of those understanding and sympathetic people. I don’t 
expect reforms overnight. I have lived too long for that, and maybe 
what you say is true here: that the staffing has been difficult. 

I know it is most difficult to get anybody who can write 60 words 
a minute on the typewriter and do it accurately; so, I know what 
you are up against. 

Mr. Ewrna. We have one girl who can do it. 

Mrs. Bosonr. And you just can’t operate because you only have two 
legs and hands and one head, and you shouldn’t expect to, but still 
these people in the field who are losing thousands of dollars and losing 
their men ana their patriotic sense, of course they want action, and 
we all want action. I am glad to know that it is not quite as bad as 
it all seems, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ewrne. I can sympathize very deeply with some of those people, 
and we have tried our best to get some orders out which would correct 
some of the situation. Possibly somebody else could have done it 
better. I imagine there are lots of people who could have done a better 
job than I could have done, but I have done the very best that I could 
to get all of these orders out. We have followed the consultation of 
miners. We have some of them on the staff. 

I don’t know the exact mining history of some of these people, but we 
certainly called in a wide enough range that we get the experience of 
the miner, the smelter, and the fabricator. J 
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Mr. Recan. It seems to the chairman, Mr. Ewing, that you gave a 
very good list of representatives of the industry, but did you have any 
representatives of the small mining industry, one of the associates 
of small mines in your advisory council ? at is the only criticism 
that I can see that could be made. 

Mr. Ewrnea. On copper, Copper Range Co., is a small company. 
Of course, Mr. Schneider represents a lot of small mines, but he is a 
big operator, too. 

Mr. Reean. My understanding is that in mining areas the very 
small miners have their own little group or association. Don’t you 
think that it might be helpful with the program that we are concerned 
about to have a representative of these small miners and get their 
views at least ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Sure, it probably would be because we have no way of 
knowing. 

Mr. Tenis. The time is about up. Mr. Donovan has a question and 
then the chairman has a question T would like to ask you on tungsten 
if time permits. 

Mr. Donovan. Dr. Boyd, a rather distinguished gentleman of the 
DMA was in here and after 2 hours I went away with the impression 
that the DMA had something to do with making recommendations as 
to prices of these raw materials; is that right? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is true. They have a very fine staff of men over 
there—— 

Mr. Donovan. I didn’t ask that. I just asked if it is true if they 
have something to do with fixing the prices. 

Mr. Ewrne. We consider their recommendations, Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. You consider them ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Certainly. 

Mr. Donovan. Have they made any recommendations to you on 
any of these vital metals that are mentioned in your mimeographed 
statement ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Donovan. Have they made recommendations as to prices to be 
fixed on all the minerals? 

Mr. Ewrne. No. They have changed their recommendations on 
occasion, too, Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you adopted any of their recommendations ? 

Mr. Ewrna. We took their recommendation on tungsten. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you rejected any of their recommendations? 

Mr. Ewrna. Their recommendations are pretty much in line with the 
standard prices. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you rejected any of the recommendations? 

Mr. Ew1na. We haven’t rejected because tungsten, of course, is the 
only one that was issued. 

Mr. Donovan. Are you still considering their recommendations? 

Mr. Ewrne. Certainly. I think they have made, Mr. Donovan, 
I believe they have made specific recommendations on two other 
metals. I think they have had a recommendation on mercury and 
antimony. , 

Mr. Donovan. Do you see eye to eye on those? 

Mr. Ewrnc. I think we see eye to eye on mercury, and on the anti- 
mony we are pretty close. Mr. Lipkowitz may have something to 
add about it. 
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Mr. Donovan. You mentioned a number of things in this mimeo- 
graphed statement of yours and characterize them as impossible or 
very difficult. Are there any reasons particularly why you haven't 
been able to get the personnel in your division ¢ 

Mr. Ewine. Yes; I think there probably is. 

Mr. Donovan. Will you tell us what those reasons are? 

Mr. Ewrne. In setting up a new agency, without pirating all the 
existing agencies in town, it is quite hard to get stenographic help. 

Mr. Ticanmax, Have you had any trouble with Civil Service ¢ 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes: we do. The same thing is true with our legal 
staff. The lawyers we have are excellent. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you had any trouble getting lawyers? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Donovan. How many lawyers are you looking for at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I am looking for a lot, but I don’t know—— 

Mr. Donovan. What do you mean by “a lot”? 

Mr. Ewrna. I probably need about eight lawyers. 

Mr. Donovan. Have you asked any other division of the Govern- 
ment for them ? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is the responsibility of the agency itself. I have 
taken the matter up with Mr. DiSalle, and he promised to give us 
some help. 


ESTIMATES OF ADDITION AL TIME REQUIRED TO ISSUE OPS PRICE REGULATIONS 
ON CERTAIN METALS 


; Mr. Donovan. On the fifth page of your statement, you say that 
some commodities—looking at the first full paragraph at the top of 
the page: 

Some commodities where there are few sellers, and where prices had been 
established in the GCPR base period at different levels, steps are under way, 
within the limits of the present staff, to determine fair and equitable ceiling 
prices. 

Of course, you are referring to metals there; aren’t you ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Then you go on to say: 

Many of these inquiries have not yet been completed, and it is therefore im- 
possible to state at this time what the level of the proposed uniform ceiling 
price will be. 

Would you care to speculate as to when it will be possible, as con- 
trasted from impossible? I am thinking in terms of days, weeks, 
months. 

Mr. Ewrna. Have you any particular metal in mind? 

Mr. Donovan. No; have you got any particular metal in mind? 

Mr. Ewrna. I was thinking of antimony. 

Mr. Donovan. When will you have that ready ? 

Mr. Ewinea. We can get antimony out very shortly. I think the 
same thing could be said on mercury. 

Mr. Donovan. Nickel scrap, for example. I notice you laughed. 

Mr. Ewrnea. The only reason I laughed was 





Mr. Donovan. How many of these experts on your staff are in 
the scrap business / 
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Mr. Ewrne. Two. 

Mr. Donovan. Or have been in the scrap business / 

Mr. Ewrna. Two. 

Mr. Donovan. Who are they ? 

Mr. Ewine. Mr. Max Schlossburg, president of Schlossburg Co., 
of Chicago, and Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Donovan. They are both in the scrap business ? 

Mr. Ewine. One on ferrous and one on nonferrous. 

Mr. Donovan. What about zine and zine scrap ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Halpern is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. Donovan. You still haven’t answered me as to whether you 
think you will have an order of a ceiling price fixed on that. 

Mr. Ewrne. It is all written. 

Mr. Donovan. Would you care to say what is holding it up? 

Mr. Ewrne. The present time there are supposedly three pages 
that have to be retyped. 

Mr. Donovan. Would your answer be the same as to all these 
metals than these three that are mentioned ? 

Mr. Ewina. No, sir; I think metal scrap is about finished. ‘There 
is some little question on delivery. 

Mr. Donovan. What about copper and scrap? 

Mr. Ewrnea. That, I would say that we have a copper scrap regula- 
tion. Those scrap regulations will be out before the primary. 

Mr. Donovan. The present market on all scrap all over the country 
is much higher than your freeze price; isn’t it? 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t think that the freeze has been effective at all. 

Mr. Donovan. I see Mr. Lipkowitz shaking his head in agreement. 
Do you go along with them ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. I would go along. I don’t think that the freeze has 
been effective on nonferrous scrap. 

Mr. Donovan. In fact, there is a runaway market on scrap. The 
scrap dealers are making lots of money. 

Mr. Ewrna. I doubt that. I think they are all buying in competi- 
tion and probably paying too much for it. We will have that regu- 
lation out very, very shortly, I hope. 

Mr. Donovan. What about aluminum scrap ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Aluminum scrap, the order is pretty well completed. 
It isn’t as far along as these others are. 

Mr. Donovan. Would you speculate as to when you would have that 
out ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I am aiming—when you pin me down, Mr. Donovan, to 
a day—— 

Mr. Donovan. I am not pinning you down. I am giving you a lot 
of room when you use the word “speculative.” 

Mr. Ewrna. We should have all the scrap regulations out within 
30 days. ; 

Mr. Donovan. What about ferro-manganese ? 

Mr. Ewrne. That, of course, is in the field that Mr. Jacoby could 
answer much better than I could. 

Mr. Donovan. Would you care to speculate ? 

Mr. Ewina. I wouldn’t care to speculate on ferro-manganese. There 
are some important problems there. 

Mr. Donovan. Or ferro-chrome? 
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Mr. Ewrna. I would say with all ferro-alloys. 

Mr. Donovan. Ferro-silicon ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I would say the ferro-silicon, of course, is mostly do- 
mestic. The ferro-tungsten and related products will come out very 
shortly. It has to come out because of the tungsten concentrate order. 

Mr. Donovan. Did I understand you correctly—I won’t take long, 
Mr. Chairman—that after you get through, in bearing in mind that 
you have only fixed a ceiling price on one of these metals, after your 
division gets through with all the work that you have to do, you pass 
it along to Mr. Smith; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ewrna. That doesn’t take any time at all. 

Mr. Donovan. It takes time to pass something to somebody else. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is correct. 

Mr. Donovan. What I am driving at is, Who is Mr. Smith? What 
is his full name? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Mr. Ray Smith. He is from Illinois. He is a public- 
utility man. 

Mr. Donovan. Public-utility man. A dollar-a-year man? 

Mr. Ewrne. WOC—without compensation. 

Mr. Donovan. What public utility, if you know ? 

Mr. Ewrnce. I really don’t recall the name of it. He is located in 
Geneva, Il. 

Mr. Donovan. What is his connection with public utilities? 

Mr. Ewrne. He is president of the utility company; I believe it is 
a gas company. 

r. Donovan. And then it goes from him to Mr. —— 

Mr. Ewrnea. Mr. Ed Phelps. 

Mr. Donovan. He is a grocery man; isn’t he? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. He comes from Dallas, Tex. ? 

Mr. Ewrne. By way of Connecticut. 

Mr. Donovan. West Hartford? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. He was never in any business in his life except mer- 
chandising grocery, was he? 

Mr. Ewrnea. That I wouldn’t be prepared to say. 

Mr. Donovan. That is all. 


OPS METALS BRANCH RECOMMENDED PREMIUM PRICE PLAN TO OBTAIN 
MAXIMUM TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Reean. We will adjourn promptly, but I would like to ask one 
thing for our record on this tungsten matter. We have had consider- 
able discussion about the best way to handle these small mines, and you 
have already issued an order setting a ceiling price of $65. Now, your 
findings indicated that tungsten was selling all the way from $27 
to $65 ! 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right. $73; I believe there was one of $78. 

Mr. Reoan. And they were frozen at those respective prices? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right. 

Mr. Reoan. And it is your belief that tungsten at $27 wasn’t sellin 
at a loss, and those selling at $63 were not losing. They were all 
making money at the price they were frozen? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is right. 
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Mr. Reean. But now you have put a ceiling of $65 on all. What 
I would like to get clear is why it would be better to have a $63 floor— 
there is a floor and ceiling—a $63 floor and a $65 ceiling. 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Why would the mines that were profitably operating 
at $27 per unit be given the advantage of $63 a unit and ones that were 
just making a bare profit at $63 would be given a possible $2 advance. 
Wouldn’t it be better, in your opinion, if we returned to the premium- 
price support of these metals rather than to— 

Mr. Ewrne. I recommended a premium-price plan on tungsten. I 
felt it was the only answer to it. I don’t think that a $65—I recom- 
mended a premium price, but a premium-price plan would probably 
have taken 6 months to get into operation. They need that tungsten 
now. For that reason we went along with the $65 price. Mr. Boyd 
thought that that would probably get the maximum production. 

Mr. Reean. Were you seneiansl that it would take 6 months to 
get such a program in operation when we had a program well worked 
out during World War II that seemed to be a satisfactory formula to 
operate under ? 

Mr. Ewrne. You see, it isn’t our responsibility, Mr. Regan, to set 
up that, and we had to ask the other agencies about how long it would 
take to get this premium-price plan. 

Mr. Reaan. That is one of the things we are trying to find out. 
Who are these agencies that have a definite program, but it was your 
—" that a premium-price support would be preferable to the floor 
ceili 

Mr Ewrnc. I felt that it would be. I doubt if we could have gone 
along on as low a price, however, for any one mine at $28. I don’t 
think that that probably would have worked because they are going 
to be —— lower-grade ores to increase their production. It seemed 
to me that if we were to hit a price and take the four or five large 
operators, set a price that was profitable for them, you would have 
to adopt a premium-price plan for these smaller operators. I still 
maintain that you will have to do that, to get the maximum production. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Ewing, this committee is very much concerned 
about carrying out its duties and the law passed in September 1950 
to secure if possible the strategic metals and minerals needed in this 
country. 

We thank your staff for coming. We will probably not ask you to 
reappear until sometime in the course of the next 30 days. Just before 
adjourning, Mr. Saylor had a couple of questions he would like to 


Mr. Saylor, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Ewing, since your name is rather unusual are you 
any relation to Oscar Ewing? 

Mr. Ewrne. Well, I will tell you, my only thought on that—— 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, or no. 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in a member of your staff that you 
have there with you, Mr. Lipkowitz. ; 

Did you appoint him? 

Mr. Ewrne. No. Mr. Lipkowitz actually works—he was brought 
in, I believe, by Mr. Gardner Atlee and Mr. Grif Johnson. The 
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staffing of the agency on economists has been done by the economic 
advisers to Mr. DiSalle and to Mr. Eric Johnston. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. Now, do you know whether or not Mr. Lipko- 
witz sought this job himself ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I have no idea. I think he was drafted. I think he 
was asked to come over and help. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know whe asked him ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Sartor. Did Mr. Lipkowitz have any access to secret informa- 
tion with regard to our Military Establishments ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t believe that we have any access to any of that 
in our office. 

Mr. Sartor. After his term or leave of 3 months expires, is he going 
to go back to the organization ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I couldn’t answer that. You would have to ask Mr. 
Lipkowitz. 

Mr. Saytor. You don’t know? 

Mr. Ewrna. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you know whether the Soviet Union or any of its 
satellites are represented on the organization that has given him a 
leave of absence? 

Mr. Ewrna. As a matter of fact, I know very little about the World 
Bank. I wouldn’t be qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, you don’t know much about some of 
the ag that are on your staff that are in very key positions. 

Mr. Ewrnea. As far as I am concerned, Mr. Lipkowitz’ service to us 
has been ver'y satisfactory. 

Mr. Sartor. But you don’t know much about his background other 
than given right here? 

Mr. Ewrna. Not in complete detail; no. 

Mr. Saytor. Is your organization going to be one of the key or- 
ganizations with regard to the minerals and metals which will be 
strategic to the defense of this country, if we have an all-out war? 

Mr. Ewrne.. That is correct. 

Mr. Saynor. That is all. 

Mr. Reean. Our time is way past due. 

Mr. Buper. Could it be agreed that these witnesses, both of them, 
will be available to the committee at a later date ? 

Mr. Reean. I think that was the understanding of the statement 
that the Chair made. We might want to call them back and other 
members of vour staff at a later time in the month, but for the present 
at least we will just excuse you and your staff. 

Mr. Ewrne. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MiIcHAEL V. DISALLE, Drrector or PRICE STABILIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, title IV of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, which defines the extent of, and limitations upon, our authority 
to stabilize prices and wages, contains no provisions pertaining particularly to 
minerals and metals. By this, I mean that Congress did not include in the act any 
specific pricing instructions with respect to minerals and metals, like those set 
forth for agricultural commodities, and our authority to control prices of the 
former is no different than that which we may exercise with respect to most 
other commodities. 

The act sets forth certain criteria with which we must comply in carrying out 
our price-stabiliaztion responsibilities. So far as practicable, we are obliged 
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to ascertain and give due consideration to comparable prices which we find to 
be generally representative of those prevailing during the period from May 24 to 
June 24, 1950. In the event that there were no such prevailing prices or that 
those prevailing were not generally representative because of abnormal! or 
seasonal market conditions, then we may consider prices prevailing on the nearest 
date on which, in our judgment, they are generally representative. We are also 
required to give due consideration to the national effort to achieve maximum 
production in furtherance of the objectives of the act. 

In determining and adjusting ceiling prices, we must take account of such 
factors as are determined to be of general applicability in respect to the materials 
involved, including such matters as speculative fluctuations, general increases or 
decreases in costs of production, distribution, and transportation, and general 
increases or decreases in profits earned by sellers, subsequent to June 24, 1950, 
and we must make such adjustments as we deem necessary to prevent or correct 
hardships or inequities. Finally, our regulations must be such that they will 
be generally fair and equitable and will effectuate the purposes of the stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Obviously, these are rather general standards which must be given content and 
applied in the light of the particular circumstances affecting each commodity for 
which ceiling prices are established. As you gentlemen undoubtedly know, on 
January 26 of this year we issued the General Ceiling Price Regulation which 
froze prices for all commodities at the levels prevailing during the period from 
December 19, 1950, the January 25, 1951. Admittedly, this is a stopgap measure 
designed to halt the general rise in prices which had been steadily gaining 
momentum since the outbreak of the Korean crisis in June 1950. We are fully 
aware of the inequities and administrative problems inherent in such a general 
freeze and we are proceding as rapidly as possible to replace the general regula- 
tion with specific regulations tailored to meet the needs of particular industries 
or industry groups. ‘ 

In formulating a tailored regulation under the general statutory standards 
which I have outlined, we would go through something like the following process 

We would look at the prices for the commodity involved prevailing during 
the base period specified in the act—that is, the period from May 24 through 
June 24, 1950—and we would consider the level of such prices in relation to 
the level of production in the industry and the level of prices and production 
in our economy as a whole. We would also determine what has happened 
pricewise and costwise in the industry since June 24, 1950. Upon the basis 
of this information, we would formulate a level of ceiling prices, perhaps by 
reference to those prevailing in the statutory or some other base period. We 
would, of course, keep in mind the necessity of maintaining production, and, 
in view of the strategic importance of most minerals and metals to our national 
defense program, it would appear that this factor would have to be given 
considerable weight. 

The authority to stabilize wages and prices embodied in title IV of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 was vested directly in the President, who, by 
Executive Order 10161, dated September 9, 1950, created the Economic 
Stabilization Agency and delezated to the Administrator thereof the functions 
conferred upon him by title IV. The Administrator, in turn, redelegated these 
functions to the Director of Price Stabilization with the limitation that they 
“* * * shall be performed by him subjec to the supervision and direction 
of the Administrator.” 

With this exception, there are no agencies which may directly affect the 
policies, procedures, or actions of the Office of Price Stabilization through 
instructions or directives, either oral or written. We do, however, consult 
with, and seek the advise of, any Government official or agency which may 
have an interest in, or information concerning, any of the serious problems which 
we face. While such consultation was directed by the President in the Executive 
order referred to previously, I can assure you that I would have followed such 
a course of action even without specific instruction. We have adopted the 
policy of requesting interested agencies to send representatives to our meetings 
with industry groups, and have profited immeasurably by their cooperation. 
This cooperation is, of course, reciprocal; and we have been invited to, and 
attended, many of the meetings of other agencies. 

The administrative problems which we face in setting up the stabilization 
program for minerals and metals are fundamentally the same as those we are 
confronted with in other areas. Perhaps the most serious of these has been 
the securing of competent and qualified professional and technical personnel, 
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but I believe that, largely through the efforts of Mr. Ewing, we are well along 
toward solving this difficulty. We have, or will have shortly, men who are well 
versed through training and experience in each of the various segments of 
the minerals and metals industries, and with their help I am certain that we 
will be able to carry out our responsibilities. 

With reference to the problem of pricing marginal production, referred to 
in your letter, I do not feel I can add much to the material contained in Mr. 
Ewing’s statement, which I have approved. 





STATEMENT OF G. GRIFFITH JOHNSON, EcoNoMIC ADVISER TO THE ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION ADMINISTRATOR 


My name is G. Griffith Johnson and my present position is that of economic 
adviser to Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Administrator. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency has as a major function the effort to 
stabilize prices and wages. One of the heavy pressures now exerted on the 
economy arises from the scarcity of many strategic and critical minerals and 
metals. For that reason we are very much interested in the problem of the 
exploration, development, and production of these minerals and metals from 
domestic sources. We believe it is essential to have high domestic production 
from the standpoint of the stabilization program as well as the defense mobili- 
zation, since expanded production is one of the strongest weapons we have with 
which to combat inflation. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency has no direct power or authority over 
the production phase of the mobilization program. Those powers are centered 
largely in the Defense Production Administration and the other production 
agencies. In particular, the authority to administer sections 303 and 304 of 
the Defense Production Act have been delegated to the Defense Production 
Administrator by Executive order. 

The present extent and limitations of the authority of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, in reference to decisions affecting the mining, minerals, and 
metals industries, are identical to the extent and limitations of his authority 
with respect to commodities generally under title IV of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. Thus the Administrator, under the standards set forth in the act, 
may establish ceiling price regulations which are generally fair and equitable 
and may make such adjustments as he deems necessary to prevent or correct 
hardships and inequities. The Administrator operates under the authority del- 
egated to him by the President in Executive Order No. 10161, subject to the 
supervisory responsibility of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
as set forth in Executive Order No. 10193. Insofar as I am advised, up to the 
present time there have been no instructions, orders, or directives issued to 
the Economic Stabilization Administrator which directly affect his policies or 
decisions relating to the domestic mining, minerals, and metals industries. 

Under General Order No. 2, issued January 24, 1951, the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator created within the Economic Stabilization Agency the Office 
of Price Stabilization. He redelegated to the Director of Price Stabilization 
the functions with respect to price stabilization which had been delegated to 
him by Executive Order No. 10161. These functions are performed by the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization subject to the supervision and direction of the 
Administrator. Subject to such general supervision, the Director of Price 
Stabilization is responsible for the administration of price controls, including 
those affecting the mining, minerals, and metals industries. 

In view of the critical importance of these industries to our defense produc- 
tion program, there must obviously be a continuous and effective liaison be- 
tween the Economic Stabilization Agency and the various production agencies 
such as the Defense Production Administration, the National Production Au- 
thority, and the Defense Minerals Administration. On a day-to-day basis in 
current operations, such liaison is carried on directly between the appropriate 
divisions and branches of the Office of Price Stabilization and their counter- 
parts in the production agencies. The Economie Stabilization Administrator 
and his staff become involved in matters of this kind to the extent that coordi- 
nated policy decisions may be required, that disagreements at lower levels 
necessitate resolution between the Economic Stabilization Administrator and 
the Administrator of the Defense Production Administration, or that assistance 
might be useful in guiding or expediting operations in important fields. 
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For example, as noted above, the authority to administer sections 303 and 
304 of the Defense Production Act has been delegated to the Defense Production 
Administrator. Among other things, these sections authorize the carrying on 
of certain purchase and resale operations with respect to metals, minerals, and 
other raw materials. Such programs would in many cases obviously have a 
direct bearing upon the administration of price controls for the materials af- 
fected. There have been, therefore, preliminary discussions between the Ad- 
ministrator and the staff of the Economic Stabilization Agency and the appro- 
priate officials of the production agencies with respect to the policies which 
might be followed in the event that programs of this nature were initiated for 
domestic metals and minerals production. 

In the case of vital materials, important problems from the production side 
flow up to the Vital Materials Coordinating Committee in the office of the 
Defense Production Administrator. I serve as the Economic Stabilization 
Agency representative on that Committee. Where production problems presented 
to this committee involve matters of price policy or operations, the Economic 
Stabilization Agency representative is in a position to become informed of their 
nature. Up to the present time, with one exception which has been taken care 
of, no important price problems have been raised to my knowledge in connection 
with domestic production programs in the mining, minerals, and metals in- 
dustries. 

Your committee has requested that I present a brief statement of my back- 
ground. From April 1949 to November 1950 I was chief Economist and Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Fiscal Analysis, Bureau of the Budget. In 194849 I 
was Director of the Economic Stabilization Division of the National Security 
Resources Board. For 1 year ending December 1947 I was associated with 
Nathan Associates, Incorporated, a firm of consulting economists. From July 
1940 until November 1946 I was employed by the Office of Price Administration 
and -predecessor agencies in various capacities, including Chief of the Steel 
Mill Products Section, Price Executive of the Solid Fuels Price Branch, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Administrator for Price, and Assistant Director of the 
Consumer Goods Division. Prior to July 1940 I had been employed by the 
Department of Commerce and the Treasury Department. I have received A.B., 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard University. 


(Suscommitrer Nore.—The above statement by Mr. Johnson was 
presented in response to the following letter from the committee 
chairman :) 


LETTER TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY, REQUESTING AP- 
PEARANCE OF His EcoONOMIC ADVISER AT HEARINGS AND INFORMATION DersIRED 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDs, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Mr. Eric JOHNSTON, 
Administrator, Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNsSTON: The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of this commit- 
tee has scheduled hegrings on the defense minerals production program for 
April 4, 5, and 6. The purpose of the hearings is to determine, among other 
things— 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the exploration, development, and 
production of strategic and critical minerals and metals from domestic sources; 

(6) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary programs; 

(c) The authority and responsibilities of each unit of the Government having 
any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense minerals production pro- 
gram; and 

(d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each unit of the Gov- 
ernment in reference to such program. 

The stabilization program of the Economic Stabilization Agency can be ex- 
pected to have a considerable effect on the mining, minerals, and metals indus- 
tries and the type and degree of assistance that may be rendered these indus- 
tries by the Defense Minerals Administration under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. Therefore, it is respectfully requested that your economic adviser, 
Mr. Griffith Johnson, appear at the hearings to be held in room 1324, New House 
Office Building, on the morning of April 5 to furnish information desired by the 
subcommittee. Mr. Johnson will not be heard before 11:30 a.m. In fact, since 
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20 witnesses are scheduled to precede Mr. Johnson, it is entirely possible that 
his testimony may not be heard until 10 a. m. on April 6 unless an afternoon 
hearing can be arranged for April 5. 

It is desired that Mr. Johnson submit a written statement for the record 
with the subject matter given appropriate headings and subheadings, for easy 
reference. Mr. Johnson’s statement should contain a brief résumé of his busi- 
hess employment during recent years and give his present title, duties, and 
responsibilities. In addition, Mr. Johnson's statement should present the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. (a) The present extent and limitations of the authority of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency Administrator in reference to decisions affecting the min- 
ing, minerals, and metals industries. 

(b) The identity of those administrative units of the Government that affect 
the policies, procedures, and actions of the ESA through verbal or written 
instructions, orders, or directives and explain the extent ESA policies, proce- 
dures, and actions have been or may be so affected. 

A description of those problems or programs relating to mining, minerals, 
and metals to which Mr. Johnson has given or is giving study; his determina- 
tions and recommendations with respect to each problem or program and 
the bases for same; and the action taken on each such determination or 
recommendation, 

In view of the large number of witnesses to be heard and in order to save 
time at the hearings, Mr. Johnson should be prepared to summarize his state- 
ment before the subcommittee. 

In order to expedite the hearings further, please have 50 copies of Mr. John- 
son’s statement delivered to the committee on or before the morning of April 3. 
This will enable members of the subcommittee to prepare themselves for the 
hearings. 

Should Mr. Johnson have any questions regarding the statement requested 
to be submitted, I suggest that he communicate with the committee’s technical 
assistant, Mr. George H. Soule, Jr., National 3120, extension 2067. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. Murpock, Chairman. 


Mr. Recan. Tomorrow we are hearing the members of the Defense 

Production Administration. 

It will not be necessary for you to come tomorrow, Mr. Johnson. 
We might want you later on this month. We thank you, Mr. Ewing, 
for coming and we hope you are successful in doing the kind of a job 
that this Government needs, Son. 

Mr. Ewrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Recan. We will recess until tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Friday, April 6, 1951.) 














THE DEFENSE MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1951 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON LNTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SupcoMMITTEE ON Mines anp MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in room 1324, New House Office Building, 
at 10 a. m., Hon. Ken Regan, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Recan. The subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the Interior 
and Insular Comittee will now come to order. 

There is a quorum present. 

Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with us. We are very much 
concerned in Congress, and particularly those of us on this committee, 
regarding the mineral development of the country. We passed a law 
last year that we thought we would implement some activity that 
doesn’t seem to be forthcoming. 

We have this morning the members of the Defense Production 
Administration whom we would like to hear, and their first witness 
is Mr. Gibson, Edwin T. Gibson, Deputy Administrator. 

(SuncoMMirrer NoreE.—The prepared statements of DPA officials 
given below were presented in response to the following letter from 
the committee chairman :) 


LETTER TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, REQUEST- 
ING THE APPEARANCE OF DPA CrFicIALs AT HEARINGS AND INFORMATION DESIRED 
FROM EAcu 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Mr. WiniiAmM Henry Harrison, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of this com- 
mittee has scheduled hearings on the defense minerals production program for 
April 4, 5, and 6. The purpose of the hearings is to determine, among other 
things— 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the exploration, development, and 
production of strategic and critical minerals and metals from domestic sources; 

(b) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary programs; 

(c) The authority and responsibilities of each unit of the Government hav- 
ing any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense minerals production 
program ; and 

(d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each unit of the 
Government in reference to such program. 

It is respectfully requested that you and the members of your staff named 
below appear at the hearing to be held in room 1324. New House Office Building, 
on the morning of April 6 to furnish information desired by the subcommittee. 
It is expected that the witnesses will be called in the order named, commencing 
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at 10 a. m., with your testimony to be heard last. Testimony is desired from 
the following members of your staff: 


1. Edwin T. Gibson, Deputy Administrator (of Staff Services) and Chairman, 
Vital Materials Coordinating Committee. 

. Charles Wampler, Director, Office of Program and Requirements. 

. Dr. John Morgan, Director, Minerals Policy Division. 

. Byron D. Woodside, Director, Business Expansion Office. 

. Maj. Gen. T. F. Farrell, Deputy Administrator (of Resources Expansion). 

Please have each witness designated above, including yourself, prepare and 

submit a written statement for the record, with the subject matter given ap- 

propriate headings and subheadings for easy reference. Each statement should 

contain a brief résumé of the witness’ employment during recent years and 

give his present title, duties, and responsibilities. In addition, the statements 

should contain the information requested below. 

1. The statement submitted by Mr. Gibson should present a complete picture 
of the Defense Production Administration in relation to the defense minerals 
production program and the Defense Minerals Administration and include— 

(a) The functions, responsibilities, organization, and activities of the De- 
fense Production Administration with respect thereto. 

(b) A correlation of all units, within the DPA, which have a responsibility in 
regard to mining, minerals, and metals, briefly describing the general function 
and responsibility of each. 

(c) An enumeration and an explanation of all policies and procedures that 
have been established or are being proposed (i) by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, or (ii) as a result of verbal or written instructions, orders, or 
directives issued by the DPA in reference to loans, contract commitments, above- 
market prices, exploration assistance to private industry, or other methods of 
encouraging the exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals as authorized by the Defense Production Act of 1950. State 
which office or unit within the DPA formulated or recommended each policy and 
procedure. If the action taken or proposed resulted in whole or in part from 
instructions or recommendations of an administrative unit of the Government 
other than the DPA, identify such unit and briefly explain. 

(d) an explanation of the functions and operations of the Vital Materials Co- 
ordinating Committee of the DMA. Identify its membership and observers, and 
others who may receive the minutes of its meetings. Set forth and explain the 
policies and procedures which affect the mining, minerals, and metals industries 
and the programs of the Defense Minerals Administration that have been con- 
sidered and recommended or are being deliberated by the Committee; explain 
how such recommendations were arrived at and which ones have been accepted 
and put into effect. 

2. Mr. Wampler’s statement should describe (i) the manner in which program 
requirements are determined and established, (ii) the problems and difficulties 
encountered in determining program requirements, (iii) the name of each 
mineral and metal in raw material form for which requirements have been 
determined or fairly well developed (indicate which). What use is made of such 
information, by whom, and for what purposes, 

3. It is desired that Dr. Morgan’s statement include— 

(a) A description and explanation of the functions, activities, accomplish- 
ments, and objectives of the Minerals Policy Division ; 

(b) A discussion of the problems and difficulties encountered by the Division 
and the possible solutions thereto; 

(c) An explanation of the means by which policy determinations or recom- 
mendations are arrived at; and 

(d) An enumeration and explanation of the policies formulated and recom- 
mended by the Minerals Policy Division. 

4. Mr. Woodside should include in his statement— 

(a) A description and explanation of the functions, activities, accomplish- 
ments, and objectives of the Business Expansion Office ; 

(b) Information as to each major policy and procedure recommended by his 
Office, and the bases for same, in reference to programs for encouraging the 
exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals, including purchase contracts, as authorized by the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; and 

(c) Information as to the routing and determination made with respect to 
each type of application, case, or proposal submitted for review and approval 
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by the Defense Minerals Administration or other administrative units of the 
Government; set forth and explain how the determinations are made, including 
the rules and policies applied, with respect to various minerals and metals and 
the type of assistance concerned. . 

5. It is desired that General Farrell’s statement also inform the subcommittee 
as to— 

(a) The extent and limitations of his authority in regard to the determination 
and application of policies, procedures, and decisions affecting the programs 
for financial assistance authorized or proposed to encourage the exploration, 
development, and mining of strategic and critical minerals and metals under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; 

(b) The administrative problems or difficulties encountered and the proposed 
and possible solutions thereto, if any; and 

(c) The funds earmarked or expected to be used during the fiscal years 1951 
and 1952 for administrative purposes and assistance programs in effect or pro- 
posed by each administrative unit of the Government as authorized by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

6. It is desired that your statement— 

(a) Set forth the present extent and limitations of the Administrator’s author- 
ity to stipulate the type and degree of financial assistance, including loans, con- 
tract commitments, purchases, above-market prices, and Government participa- 
tion in exploration projects conducted by private industry, that may or may 
not be undertaken by the Defense Minerals Administration or the Secretary of 
the Interior to encourage the exploration, development, and mining of strategic 
and critical minerals and metals, as authorized by the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; 

(b) Include complete information as to verbal or written instructions or 
recommendations, orders, or directives that have been issued to the Defense 
Minerals Administration or the Office of the Secretary of the Interior by the De- 
fense Production Administration that have (i) curtailed, prevented, delayed, or 
otherwise limited the availability of the types of assistance enumerated in (a) 
above, and (ii) controlled or affected the policies of the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration with respect to the defense minerals production program, and give the 
reasons for same; and 

(ec) State whether or not the Office of Defense Mobilization has recommended 
or instructed that the types of assistance enumerated in (a) above be restricted, 
withheld, delayed, or modified in any way, or has recommended or directed policy 
with respect to the defense minerals production program or the activities of 
the Defense Minerals Administration; if so, please enumerate and explain. 

In view of the large number of witnesses to be heard and in order to save time 
at the hearings, witnesses should be prepared to summarize their statements 
before the subcommittee. 

In order to expedite the hearings further, please have 50 copies of each state- 
ment delivered to the committee on or before the morning of April 3. This 
will enable members of the subcommittee to prepare themselves for the hearings. 

Should your staff have any questions regarding the statements requested to 
be submitted, I suggest that they communicate with the committee’s technical 
assistant, Mr. George H. Soule, Jr., at National 3120, extension 2067. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
JoHn R. Murpock, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN T. GIBSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
STAFF SERVICES, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Reean. Please come forward. You have a prepared statement, 
I believe? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 
‘ a Reean. For the benefit of the members, it is in this brown 

older. 

You may read your statement, or summarize it. 

Mr. Ginson. It is concise, Mr. Chairman, and I think, if I read it, 
it might be as well as if I attempted to summarize it. 
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Mr. Reean. If you will. I wish you would give the reporter your 
name for the record. 

Mr. Greson. Edwin T. Gibson, Deputy Administrator for Staff 
Services, Defense Production Administration. 


RESUME OF MR. GIBSON’S EMPLOYMENT DURING RECENT YEARS 


On February 7, 1951, I was appointed Deputy Administrator for 
Staff Services of the Defense Production Administration—DPA— 
reporting to Gen. W. H. Harrison, Administrator, DPA. I hold 
a law degree from Cornell University Law School and practiced 
in the State of New York. In 1917 I served as Secretary of the 
International Sugar Committee which allocated the sugar supply of 
the Allied world, and later, in World War I, I served as major in the 
Ordnance Department, AEF. 

I have been associated with several corporations in the food in- 
dustry, including National Biscuit Co., American Sugar Refining Co., 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co., and Birds-Eye Frozen Foods. At the 
present time, I am on leave of absence from my position as executive 
vice president of General Foods Corp., where I am also a member of 
the executive committee and the board of directors. 


DPA FUNCTIONS, RESPONSIBILITIES, AND ORGANIZATION 


In organizing the DPA and in arranging our relationships with the 
several agencies of the Federal Government concerned with differing 
aspects of materials policies and programs, we have made it a gen- 
eral policy to look to the operating agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment having responsibility for certain functions to perform their 
missions, and we have not attempted to build duplicate technical staffs 
at the DPA level. 

For example, in the field of metals and minerals the Interior De- 
partment, having within it the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey, has always been the recognized focal point for coordination 
of Government programs dealing with geology, mining, and metal- 
lurgy. In recognition of this fact the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion was established in the Department of Interior in this emer- 
gency period so that the vast technical knowledge assembled over 
the years by the specialists could be freely and easily drawn upon 
and so that additional information built up during the emergency 
period would not be lost at the conclusion of the emergency. There- 
fore we in the DPA in the case of metals and minerals look to the 
Administrator of the Defense Minerals Administration to recommend 
those general programs or specific contracts that he believes essential 
for the expansion of supplies of strategic and critical materials. 

In this connection we advise the Defense Minerals Administration 
on anticipated requirements for these materials. In the DPA we 
have established an Office of Program and Requirements which is 
responsible for developing, with interagency assistance, these re- 
quirements. The manner in which this is done is described in the 
statement of the Director of that Office, submitted to this committee 
in connection with this hearing. The question of the best method 
such as loans, contract commitments, above-market prices, or ex- 
ploration assistance, to secure expanded production from any par- 
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ticular property must be resolved within the DMA and then, if neces- 
sary, recommended to the DPA. 

Within the DPA we have organized an Office of Resources Expan- 
sion which takes the necessary steps to provide the authorities and 
funds to carry out approved programs. The manner in which this 
is done is described in the statement of the Director of Office of Re- 
sources Expansion submitted in connection with this hearing. 


VITAL MATERIALS COORDINATING COMMITTEE OF DPA—ITS ORGANIZATION, 
FUNCTIONS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


To serve as the focal point for the formulation and coordination 
of Government policies and programs for materials that are essen- 
tial to the defense effort. the Defense Production Administration, in 
January, organized the Vital Materials Coordinating Committee, of 
which I am the Chairman. This Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the following agencies, all of which are directly con- 
cerned with the materials aspects of the defense effort. Also indi- 
cated are those individuals who normally attend these meetings. 

It can be seen that in general the heads of the responsible agencies 
are present. 

Defense Production Administration: William H. Harrison, E. T. 
Gibson, Nathaniel Knowles, John D. Morgan, Jr., and M. V. Rosen- 
bloom, executive secretary. 

National Production Authority: Manly Fleischmann, Administra- 
tor, and Glen Ireland, Deputy Administrator. 

General Services Administration: Jess Larsen, Administrator, and 
Irving Gumbel. 

Emergency Procurement Services: A. J. Walsh. 

Defense Minerals Administration : James Boyd, Administrator, and 
A. B. Parsons. 

Munitions Board: John D. Small, Chairman; Roscoe Seybold, As- 
sistant Chairman, and Carl Rolle. 

Economic Stabilization Agency : G. Griffith Johnson. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation (for rubber, tin, and abaca) : 
George Oberfell, Wylie F. McKinnon, and Gerald B. Hadlock. 

Department of State: Winthrop G. Brown and Harlan P. Bramble. 

Department of Agriculture: Ralph S. Trigg. 

In addition, observers from other interested agencies such as the 
National Security Resources Board (Mr. 8.8. Shannon) and the Office 
of Special Assistant to the President (Mr. Richard N. Johnson) attend 
meetings which are held weekly. 

Recommendations approved by the Vital Materials Coordinating 
Committee, when approved by the Administrator of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, become action programs of the agencies 
concerned. 

Items for discussion at the Vital Materials Coordinating Commit- 
tee are customarily prepared in several copies by the responsible 
agency and distributed to the Committee members in advance of the 
meeting so that discussion can proceed efficiently. Minutes of the 
meetings are distributed to all agencies concerned. Since military 
programs and the stockpile are considered at every meeting, the 
records of the Committee must generally be classified as secret and 
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are handled within the agencies in accordance with normal security 
regulations. 

n general, the deliberations of this Committee fall into two major 
categories: (1) Expansion of supply, and (2) limitation of unessen- 
tial use. Activities to expand supply of metals and minerals are 
primarily the function of the Defense Minerals Administration 
(DMA) which, in certain instances, is aided by the Emergency Pro- 
curement Service, Economic Cooperation Administration, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, while the limitation of unessen- 
tial use is the responsibility of the National Production Authority. 

In addition, the Defense epartment, through the Munitions Board 
and the Research and Development Board, is endeavoring to limit 
through conservation the use of scarce materials in the military pro- 
gram. In those cases where supplies are insufficient to meet essential 
uses, adjustment of the rate of stcokpiling is considered. The Vital 
Materials Coordinating Committee has been functioning as the cen- 
tral point in the present Government structure for the reconciliation 
of conflicting agency responsibilities in connection with materials and 
the development of broad programs which should result in expanded 
supplies. The Materials Policy Division of my office renders valuable 
assistance in expediting approval of any programs developed at the 
Vital Materials Coordinating Committee. The Conservation Coordi- 
nation Division also assists in making effective use of materials by 
stimulating agency efforts in the fields of conservation, standardiza- 
tion, simplification, and substitution. 


DPA REPRESENTED ON THE INTERAGENCY FOREIGN SUPPLIES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS COMMITTEE 


I also represent the Defense Production Administration on the 
interagency Foreign Supplies and Requirements Committee, which 
advises the Office of Defense Mobilization regarding many of the 
policy aspects of foreign supplies and requirements. In addition, I 
am the United States representative on the central group of the 
International Materials Conference. In coordinating the many ac- 
tivities concerning foreign materials and foreign requirements, we 
are assisted by a Foreign Coordination Division. 


DPA OPERATES UNDER GUIDANCE OF ODM 


In carrying out the above functions the DPA operates within the 
framework of general guidance provided by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization—ODM—headed by Mr. Charles E. Wilson. The Ad- 
ministrator of the DPA is a member of the Defense Mobilization 
Board and the ODM mobilization executive staff, where general 
problems concerning the mobilization effort are discussed and resolved. 

The ODM has supplied us with guidance as to the general defense 
production policy that should be followed. The DPA. is also repre- 


sented on the ODM Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage 
and the ODM Manpower Policy Committee, which advise the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization on policies and programs in these 
areas. 
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PRIME FUNCTION OF DPA TO EXPAND DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PRODUCTION 
OF MATERIALS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


In the next several months it is obvious that the requirements of the 
defense production program are such that the unrestricted use of 
many strategic and critical materials in the civilian economy cannot 
be permitted. 

ansion of supplies of most mineral materials cannot be ac- 
complished in a few weeks or months. Nevertheless, it is our earnest 
desire to expand production of materials now in short supply to such 
an extent that the requirements of the defense production program, 
including the natlonal stockpile, can be met in the future and still 
permit the operation of the normal civilian economy upon which 
most of the economic strength of the Nation is based. It is to this 
end that we are working in stimulating expansion of production of 
metals and minerals, both within the United States and in foreign 
countries, 

Mr. Recan. There is one note there I wonder if you would care to 
expand on. You referred to the RFC, and you referred to three men 
that you conferred at the meeting on rubber, tin, and abaca. Do you 
have other men with whom you confer on other minerals? 

Mr. Grrson. Those are the programs, sir, with which the RFC is 
particularly concerned, and that is the reason they are present at the 
meeting. 

OM Bini. That is the only thing that they are presently working 
on 

Mr. Greson. At present; yes. 


MINERALS REQUIREMENTS DETERMINED BY DPA BUT RESPONSIBILITY OF 
FORMULATING AND RECOMMENDING GENERAL MINERALS PROGRAMS AND 
SPECIFIC CONTRACTS DELEGATED TO DMA 


Mr. Enate. I noticed that you referred several times in your state- 
ment to the responsibility of DMA. As an illustration, on page 3, 
the second paragraph, in which you say: 

Activities to expand supply of metals and minerals are primarily the function 
of the DMA, which, in certain instances, is aided by the Emergency Procurement 
Service, 
and so forth. 

There are other points. Referring to the second paragraph on the 
first page of your statement, you say that— 

* * * We in the DPA in the case of metals and minerals look to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Minerals Administration to recommend those general 
programs or specific contracts that he believes essential for the expansion of 
supplies of strategic and critical materials. 


and so forth. 
What I want to find out is, who is responsible for this program or 
the failure of it? 
Mr. Gisson. I would say, sir, that in the end we in DPA are, but 
ere have delegated under the Executive order that authority to 
Mr. Ener. Dr. Boyd was here just the other day and he said he 
had no authority at all. All he could do is to make recommendations. 
Here is the line of authority he gives: He makes the recommenda- 
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tions, it goes up to the “Palace Guard,” as I call it. Those are not the 
words of Dr. Boyd, but mine, a group of people in the Secretary’s 
office, and I call it the “Palace Guard” bottleneck. Those are my ad- 
jectives, as Mr. Lipkowitz said yesterday. 

The second step is the “Palace Guard” bottleneck in the Secretary 
of Interior’s office. Then it comes over to your plant and as far as I 
can determine on your side of the fence, you have the responsibility 
of making decisions, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Girson. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. But you say that you look to them. 

What I am trying to find out is who makes the decision? Do you 
make it.? 

Mr. Gisson. They make the programs and we certify the programs. 
That means, I suppose, that we make the decisions. 

Mr. Enetr. Let’s assume that we are getting up a program on 
chrome and the Defense Minerals Administration says that we will 
require a price of $115 as a floor to get any chrome production and 
they recommend it. 

Now, you say “Yes” or “No” on that ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enate. Did you say “Yes” or “No” on the tungsten program ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Enore. You are required, are you not, to define the require- 
ments; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Mr. Encore. Have you defined the requirements for these minerals 
and metals in specific materials ? 

Mr. Gipson. I doubt if the requirements are completely furnished. 
We know that we require certain quantities and we have referred 
those amounts to them and told them that we need programs on those 
minerals and metals. 

Mr. Enotr. Then they formulate a program—let’s take chrome, 
for instance. You know what our consumption is; we try to antici- 
pate our needs. You know pretty well what our production is, prac- 
tically zero, and what our importations have been and you subtract 
the two and the difference is what you have to get from some place or 
other, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gigson. That is right. 

Mr. Enatr. Then you have to set up a policy that will bring about 
the additional production, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct. 

Mr. Encwe. In other words, the first step is to find what your 
objective is, the second step is to define the policy which will be pur- 
sued to accomplish the objective, and the third is to put it into execu- 
tion in the form of contracts or explicit programs; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. As I understand, you have been in business for 7 
months and you don’t have the first step accomplished yet. I am not 
saying you, personally. I mean the responsible organizations. 

Mr. Greson. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. It hasn’t been done. Well, why hasn’t it been done? 

Mr. Girson. We have in my offices now a chrome program which 
we have reviewed and approved with certain changes. 
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Mr. Enetz. That doesn’t answer why it hasn’t been done. 

Mr. Gisson. You talked with Dr. Boyd about that, sir. I don’t 
know whether he answered or not. We have kept pressing for a 
chrome program and he is the man who knows about mines and min- 
erals. I think he should answer that. 

Mr. Reean. Will you yield just a moment, Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Gibson, you say that you submit a list of those 
metals that you know are in short supply or that you are going to re- 
quire to the Defense Minerals Administration and Dr. Boyd. Will 
you give the committee a list of those metals, now or later, that you 
have already submitted to the Defense Minerals Administration, re- 
questing a program on those particular specific items ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; and may I submit that later / 

Mr. Recan. At your convenience. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will the gentleman from California yield to me? 

Mr. Reoan. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Have you and your office ever failed or refused to 
follow the program submitted to you by the Administrator of DMA? 

Mr. Greson. I don’t think there has ever been a complete refusal ; 
no, sir. We have argued back and forth on some of the programs. 

Mr. AsrtnaLt. Have you ever by your position delayed any pro- 
posal forwarded to you by the Administrator ? 

Mr. Gisson. We probably have, yes—not deliberately delayed but 
for further study and questioning. 

Mr. Asprnaty. To what extent ? 

Mr. Gipson. Well, sir, I would say possibly as long as a month, 
maybe less than that. 

Mr. Asrrnauti. As I remember the testimony of Dr. Boyd, he 
stated that he had received fairly good cooperation from the group, 
that as Mr. Engle said is higher up on the pole, that in most every 
instance your organization had gone along with his. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Enaote. Yes. 


DMA CHROME PROGRAM APPROVED BY DPA 


Mr. D’Ewarr. We questioned Dr. Boyd yesterday in regard to this 
program and as near as I could gather his agency has not got any- 
where and I understood you to say that you had a program fully 
developed in your office ready for certification. 

Mr. Girson. On chrome? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. I don’t understand his statement. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. He indicated to us yesterday that they still had a 
study that they needed to complete on processing, that they had not 
developed a program beyond that stage, and we were rather critical 
because the chrome is so short in this country. We are shipping in 
most of the chrome we use, as you know, and he had not made any 
progress in the chrome program. I understand from you you have 
that program worked up, it is in your office, and it is about ready to be 
authorized ? 
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Mr. Gipson. I am hesitating. I am trying to think. That may 
not be what he calls a complete program. That may be one step. 
Mr. D’Ewart. He says that they didn’t have a firm application for 
chrome development, that they had a tentative application, as I re- 
member for the development of chrome and the byproducts. 

Mr. Gipson. If he gave it to me and he says that, he must be right. 
As a matter of fact, I received it and turned it over to my staff. We 
= reviewed this chrome program and approved it with certain 
changes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I bring that point up because we are particularly 
concerned with chrome and it happens that 75 percent of the chrome 
in the country is in my district and it was developed during the last 
war. We spent some $20,000,000 in developing the property; we will 
have to do it again and we would like to see it underway. 

Now I would like to question you a little bit about manganese. 
Yesterday, Dr. Boyd indicated that they had negotiated tentatively 
a contract with some firm for the production of manganese in the 
Butte area. 

Did your office sit in on the negotiations of that contract, so that 
when it comes to your office you will not have to turn it back or was 
there any representative of your office sitting in on that negotiation? 

Mr. Gisson. We do not sit in on negotiations; no, sir. 


SUGGESTION MADE THAT DPA REPRESENTATIVES PARTICIPATE IN DMA 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. Doesn’t that delay the procedure? Here the DMA 
has been negotiating for months in regard to the production of 
manganese which we need. They have reached a tentative contract 
and yet, as far as the other agencies that have to O. K. it, none of 
them have sat in on this tentative agreement. 

Wouldn’t it speed the operation and help if you had representa- 
tives sitting in on this primary negotiation, so that the firm con- 
tract, when it finally comes to you, will not have to be turned down 
because of some feature in it that you could have easily corrected 
earlier in the stage of negotiation ? 

Mr. Gieson. I haven’t thought so, or we probably would have done 
it. Now, maybe I am wrong in that. Maybe it would. I would like 
to study that, as to whether or not there isn’t a suggestion there that 
may be of great value. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The point that we make is that Defense Minerals 
Administration has negotiated this contract according to Dr. Boyd, 
and they are about to send it up to you, but I gather that the other 
agencies that have to approve have had nothing to do with the negotia- 
tion up to date, and, therefore, they are not informed of what this 
tentative agreement is. It seems to me that it would speed up the final 
conclusion of contracts for producing minerals we need if you had 
a representative in on the general negotiation. 

Mr. Enerr. What the gentleman is saying is this: That a big con- 
tract or program is under consideration and discussion in the Defense 
Minerals Administration. There isn’t a soul there from Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. 

Mr. Greson. That is true. 
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Mr. Enete. The program is formulated. They hammer it around, 
and the contract is made. Then the whole process has to be gone 
over — in DPA, because there has not been any liaison between the 
two. In other words, the organizations are parallel instead of end 
to end as they ought to be. 

I called it a bureaucratic obstacle course, because after you get 
over one, you have to educate another gang and go over the top of 
that. When you get through that, you have to educate another gang 
and go over the top of that, and there is only one way that I know 
that they can make it worse, and that is to add on more hurdles. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. One of your responsibilities is formulation and co- 
ordination of the Government policies in regard to this production? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is why I bring this up. 

Mr. Gieson. Yes. It is a suggestion that I would like to give a 
great deal of consideration to, sir. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT PROCEDURES COMPARED 


Mr. Enotr. Have you had any previous experience in Government? 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. 

Mr. Enete. You are a businessman, aren’t you? 

= Gipson. I have thought so at times. Now I wonder once in a 
while. 

Mr. Enete. I see your qualifications here mention some kind of 
business. You were in the merchandising business and National 
Biscuit Co.? 

Mr. Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. What I want to ask you is this: 

If the American Sugar Refining Co., National Biscuit Co., and 
Birdseye Frozen Foods had only put out two contracts in 7 months 
when the situation was desperate, you would not regard that as a 
very efficient record, would you? 

Mr. Greson. It depends on the state of development, sir, of those 
things. I can remember I was the one who developed the Birdseye 
business, and it was quite a while before we put out any contracts. I 
don’t think that the case is parallel, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enetr. You think it is a little tougher to do it in business? 

Mr. Gtrson. No; I think it is easier to do it in business. 

Mr. Encte. Easier in business? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enetr. I would think so, too. 

Mr. Gipson. Because I have some authorities that I am not afraid 
to move on there; here I sometimes wonder what my authority 
really is. 

Mr. Ener. Of course, business people utilize the experience which 
has been built up in the industry and have trained men. We ran a 
program in this country during the last World War and the record is 
replete with evidence that we ran it. There were troubles but we 
got the job done. Now we start out all over again and on a com- 
pletely different tack and it is no wonder we are having trouble be- 
cause we have not utilized the experience and the tested procedures 
which we developed in one contract; we are starting out all over. 

I can imagine how you will certainly be confused. 
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Mr. Gibson, do you have any technical men in your plant? 
Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 


MINING BACKGROUND OF DPA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Enete. Are they trained in the fields of minerals and metals? 

Mr. Gipson. I have in my office a Dr. C. K. Leith, a consultant, who 
is a noted geologist; Dr. J. D. Morgan, a mining engineer. 

Mr. Eneie. Who is the second ? 

Mr. Gipson. J. D. Morgan. 

Mr. Enate. Is he an economist ? 

Mr. Gisson. No; a mining engineer, and a geophysicist—I think I 
pronounced that right. 

Also D. W. W. Schultz, a specialist on light metals and nonferrous 
metals. 

Then we have in Mr. Wampler’s office, which is the Program and 
Requirements Office, on their metals and minerals staff, a Mr. John 
Crosston, a mining engineer specializing on the nonferrous metals, 
Mr. Fred Rockwell, a mining engineer specializing in the nonmetallic 
minerals, and Dr. Robert L. Sebastian, a chemist and metallurgist 
who handles light metals. 

Also Mr. Frank Crockard, a steel industry executive who handles 
iron ore and steel, whose advice I can call on. 

Mr. Enere. From the standpoint of mechanics, if the DMA has 
engineers and mining people working on these mining contracts and 
on these mining programs, why is it necessary for your people to go 
over it again? 

Mr. Gisson. The mining experts with Mr. Wampler are neces- 
sary in evaluating the requirements and supply data. It is necessary 
to have sombody who knows mining in evaluating the requirements 
and supply data for the minerals. I feel that as long as I have to 
certify these contracts I need one or two people who know something 
about something execpt food, sir, to advise me. After all, I don’t 
want to certify just as a rubber stamp. 

At the same time I don’t want to duplicate Dr. Boyd’s office, and 
have a whole group. I don’t think we have done that. I don’t think 
we have a parallel organization, Mr. Engle, quite. 


DISCUSSION OF PROCEDURAL OPERATIONS IN DPA 


Mr. Enote. Dr. Boyd testified that he has processed to date 21 major 
procurement contracts, of which 15 have been recommended to DPA 
for certification. Evidently, after a contract is originated and worked 
out in Defense Minerals the whole business has to be gone over again 
in your plant. That is what I can’t understand. In other words, if 
you are laying down general policies and you tell Dr. Boyd, “We need 
so much tungsten, you go out and make some tungsten contracts,” and 
set up the framework of policy in which he is to operate, it should 
not be necessary for a second bunch of engineers to go through it. 

Mr. Grrson. We are responsible under the Executive order setting 
usup. We have the responsibility for certifying those. 

Mr. Enetr. Now you are getting to just what I want to talk to you 
about. Don’t you think it would be a fine thing if we pulled this whole 
minerals program completely out of the Department of the Interior 
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and put it directly in line under Wilson in your department and used 
the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey as service agencies to give 
you technical information ¢ 

~ Look what you have got. You chucked it right over into the Bureau 
of Mines. It is an old-line agency. They are not used to that kind 
of business. Those people over there don’t know production, with 
all respect to them. They just simply don’t know. Don’t you think 
as a businessman the way to put it is in a direct line from Wilson, with 
those people operating as service agencies to your group, where you 
have the mechanics and the responsibility for making the decision in 
the same place? 

Wouldn't you approve that kind of reorganization ¢ 

Mr. Gieson. I am sorry, Mr. Engle, I don’t feel capable of answer- 
ing that question. I don’t know enough about mines and minerals 
nor enough about Government. My job over there as Deputy Admin- 
istrator is the executive in the place, to try to get things done. 

Now, from what you say, we appear not to have done too well. That 
is my job, and I would rather not answer that question. 

Mr. Ente. I think, Mr. Gibson, that your trouble over there is the 
mechanical set-up that you have. I think you people are trying to 
do the best you can but you just can’t do it with a mechanical set-up 
that requires complete duplication all along the line. That is why 
Mr. D’Ewart suggested that your men sit on the negotiating commit- 
tees with DMA, both on contracts and policy. It would just cut the 
red tape by the mile. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Gibson, let me see if I understand your set-up 
correctly. 

You have these qualified mining men whose names you just gave 
the committee a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. And you look to them to supply you with the list of 
type, kind, and quantity of minerals that are going to be required. 

Mr. Gipson. That comes a great deal throug) this Vital Materials 
Coordinating Committee which considers the whole program on all 
strategic and critical 

Mr. Reean. This Board to which you refer in your statement? 

Mr. Grnson. Yes; and then as I get it from them, my mineral ex- 
perts work with me on those and we pass that on. 

Mr. Reean. Then when you finally decide what is required and in 
what quantities, you then ask the DMA to submit a program or policy 
or contract to acquire those minerals or rather set up the necessary 
procedure to acquire the minerals that you will need ? 

Mr. Gieson. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. Then when those contracts come back to you, you, 
again, look to those mineral men to go over the contract and see if it 
fits the program that you are trying to develop? 

Mr. Gipson. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Enere. One further question and then I am going to quit. You 
don’t expect, as head of this agency, to look over and personally ap- 
prove every contract, do you? 

Mr. Gisson. ITamsorry. The head of which agency? 

Mr. Enoie. Your own agency. 

Mr. Grsson. You mean you don’t expect me to? 
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Mr. Enatx. Yes; you don’t expect to personally review and form 
a cqpotaniom with reference to each and every one of these contracts, 
do you? 

Mr. Grsson. I don’t have to do it with each and every contract, sir. 
After we approve a program, unless there is a money situation in there 
that has to be certified I don’t have to look at every small individual 
contract, Iam sorry if I gave that impression. 

Mr. Enete. You couldn’t, in the nature of the case, do it anyway ’ 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. So you have to delegate your authority. You have to 
take somebody’s word for it? 

Mr. Grrson. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. Enetr. What I want to see is that you get your organization ar- 
ranged so that your people are informed at the same time DMA is 
informed and two sets of people don’t have to be convinced about the 
same contract. Then when your man comes back and says, “This con- 
tract is all right, it is within the policy you have laid down; it looks 
like an honest contract to us, and you can sign it”; now, you are going 
to stick your neck out a few times but everybody does and sometimes 
your people are going to let you down. 

With reference to policy, have you formulated any policy about 
over-the-market price contracts? Those are contracts which would 
involve the subsidy principle. 


OVER-THE-MARKET PRICE CONTRACTS APPROVED WHERE NECESSARY TO 
EXPAND MINERALS SUPPLY 


Mr. Greson. We have advised Dr. Boyd that we are willing to certify 
funds to take care of over-the-market contracts where it is necessary to 
develop scarce strategic and critical minerals. That has been fairly 
recent. 

Mr. Enote. Can you think of any of our mineral or metal programs 
on the critical list, where it is not necessary, where we expect to reach 
the requirement objectives, to make some sort of a subsidy program? 
Do you know of any? 

Mr. Gisson. Well, I hope our present program in tungsten will pro- 
duce the tungsten without having to make—well, we will have to make 
some contracts there; yes. 

Mr. Eneir. Whenever you write a floor you have accepted the sub- 
sidy principle, haven’t you? 

Mr. Gipson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Enaix. Once you have accepted it, you might as well go whole 
hog. A lot of people shy and snort at this ews » “subsidy” but once 
they get up to it they find out that that is about what they have to do 
when they are trying to maintain a ceiling price. 

Isn’t that right? Sooner or later the pressure is going to come 
under that price so that you are going to have to do something about it. 

You say you don’t know anything about mining but, if you examine 
the history of the last world war, you will find that the Government 
had all it could do, with a splendid premium-price pooaven in opera- 
tion, to hold the metal and mineral production of this country where 
it was for two reasons: 

First, manpower went out of the mines and went into defense in- 
dustries where they could make higher wages, and there was no law 
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on the statute books by which Congress could direct that manpower 
into the mines and away from the high-paying jobs at Lockheed, on 
the coast, and elsewhere. As a consequence, the mining people had 
to operate not only on a very thin supply of manpower but inefficient 
manpower at that. Those inefficiencies were automatically reflected 
in their cost and eventually they were crowded against the ceilings 
which made premiums absolutely essential in order to maintain and 
even keep their noses above water. 

I predict, Mr. Gibson, that you are going to face the same problem, 
so eventually you are going to have to come to a policy decision about 
what you are going to have to do with reference to subsidies and I 
hope that you can do it right away. 

Mr. Chairman, I have done more speech making than asking ques- 
tions and I will retire at this point. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Crawford would like to ask a few questions, but 
just before he does, Mr. Gibson, I think the committee would be inter- 
ested in knowing how this tungsten program—and that is the only 
one as I understand it that has been actually completed—was handled 
when it came to your office from Dr. Boyd at the DMA office, recom- 
mending a floor of $63 and a ceiling of $65 per unit on tungsten. What 
was the process then and how long did it take to clear through your 
office? Will you tell the committee that so we can get an idea of how 
this program will work on other metals? 

Mr. Gipson. I have to think a moment. There are a number of 
things that pass my desk. 

Mr. Recan. Would you like to refer that to one of your assistants? 

Mr. Grsson. I would rather, if I may submit a statement on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Generally, without too close adherence to actual timing, when that 
program came in, I talked it over with the people in my office who are 
experienced in that and with the Vital Materials Coordinating Com- 
mittee and they advised that in their opinion it should be done. Then 
we had the job of working out a price situation with the ESA, which 
took a little longer than the rest of it did. 

Mr. Recan. Were there ae made in the program formulated 
and sent up to you by the DMA 

Mr. Gisson. I think not. I don’t think that we changed their 
program. 

Mr. Recan. If you could let the committee know just what the pro- 
cedure was and how much time it took to work that out, I think 
they would be interested in having it. 

Mr. Gisson. May I submit that as a statement ? 

Mr. Recan. At your convenience; yes. 

Mr. Eneute. Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to postpone these 
hearings anyway, because we can’t finish them. I have always been 
reluctant about this business of submitting statements because we never 
a to get a chance to look at them. They appear in the record, and 
all that. 

Perhaps the witness could have that information for us when we 
renew these hearings later and have it presented. 

Mr. Gisson. That is all right. 

Mr. Reean. That might work best, because today is our last day 
scheduled for these hearings and we have not much more than 
scratched the surface on the objective, so sometime the latter part of 
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the month you may by that time have additional information on 
your procedure and so forth that will be of interest to the commit- 
tee, so instead of your preparing anything, at the latter part of this 
month we might ask you to see Ba again. 

Mr. Greson. Either me or my successor. We are never sure, you 
know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Crawford has some questions. 


DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXECUTING THE DEFENSE MINERALS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Crawrorp. You have listed your connections with what I 
consider some of the finest and most successful business firms that 
operate in the United States. The fact that you told us so much in 
less than four pages is a clear demonstration of your ability to say 
what you want to say in a few words, and I appreciate this statement 
very much. 

I want to see if I understand what you have said here. 

The President, in delegating responsibilities under the defense pro- 
gram, gave the DPA the power to redelegate certain powers to DMA, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Gipson. I am not sure of this, but I think he actually redele- 
gated himself in the same order. They were redelegated under the 
authority of the order. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The power was redelegated to DMA to do what you 
have said here? 

Mr. Gisson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. As the program has moved along, there was created 
the DPA formulating and coordinating activity, manned by the per- 
sonnel which you outlined here on page 2 of your statement. 

There has also been created the Defense Production Administra- 
tion as related to the interagency foreign supplies that have been 
required ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Is there any way that any phase of this activity or 
any of these agencies to which power has been redelegated—I say, is 
there any way any of those agencies can act independent of these other 
agencies, formulate a policy, reach a decision and act or must all of 
the wheels turn together, eventually, before the consummation of a 
proposal ? 

Let me make it clearer: 

Is there any way that DMA can formulate a policy, make contracts 
and put them into operation without these other departments first 
passing on the proposition ? 

Mr. Gipson. On specific cases, yes, but the program, itself, first has 
to be approved. 

Mr. Crawrorp. All right. They can’t act independent of the other 
agencies because-—— 

Let’s see if Iam correct. In other words, does not the activity as it 
relates to interagency foreign supplies and requirements dovetail 
into that which we do for the domestic production? It all ties to- 
gether, does it not? 

Mr. Girson. It must, yes. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I don’t know any wayeit can avoid being tied to- 
gether. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, it must. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And if it ties together, as you say it does, then that 
brings us to what you say on page 4 where you comment: 

Expansion of supplies of most mineral materials cannot be accomplished in a 
few weeks or montlhis. 

I believe there is the whole story. In Government we set up these 
meshed operations and there is no possible way anybody can act 
quickly. ‘To me it is utterly impossible for it to occur quickly. Time 
must enter into it. That is the reason it takes from 1 to 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 
years to reach your peak on a defense program, because you are deal- 
ing with Government red tape, if you want to say it that way, but it is 
Government controls. 

As you have just pointed out to us, perhaps a little facetiously in 
your expression and maybe more serious than appeared, as these things 
move along, men are picked up and brought into the machine and 
eliminated and disgorged from time to time like a sausage machine 
disgorges meat. 

I will say to my friend from California that I do not expect any 
quick results from the program at this time. I don’t know any way 
you can possibly get quick results. I don’t know any way that Dr. 
Boyd can conclude a proposition because it ties back into all of these 
national and international involvements in which we find ourselves. 

Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Ginson. I would rather not criticize the set-up, Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am not going to press ‘you for an answer. 

Mr. Grirson. I would like to say this: That that “few weeks and 
months” that I used in my statement there referred more to the finane- 
ing and engineering of a mine than to the time it takes the program to 
be | put through. I am not offering that in any way except explanation 
of those words. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I understand that, but the locating, manning, and 
financing and machining and putting into production of mines is 
involved in this program, is it not? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is the program, if you want to get production. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Just like in your business, whether American Sugar 
Refining or the National Biscuit, you want to increase production by 
the expansion of capital facilities. You first have to locate a place 
where you are going to put the plant. 

Mr. Girson. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have to locate the mine. 

Then you have to work with local authorities and everybody else 
that enters into the picture with respect to taxation, extension of the 
trucking facilities or extension of the railroad switch, city taxation 
and everything that you can imagine, and you have to find the capital 
to pay for that plan; then you have to find the men to put it in opera- 
tion; you have to buy the new machinery. It takes times to do those 
things. 

Mr. Enatx. Will the gentleman yield for just an observation? 

That isn’t the way to do it. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. That may not be the way to do it, but that is the 
way itisdone. I don’t care whether private industry or Government. 
The point is, in private industry men will assume responsibility or else 
lose their jobs. In Government, nobody has to assume responsibility. 
They always pass it on to the next fellow. 

Mr. Eneie. What the gentleman is saying is that the Govermment 
is inherently incapable—— 

Mr. Crawrorp. Of running business. 

Mr. Enetz. And what I say is what they should have done and 
what it shouldn’t have taken 7 months to do it, is just what they are 
saying to the tungsten people. They are not building plants, looking 
at mines, or making contracts. They say when you can lay tungsten 
on the line that meets these specifications we guarantee a floor of $63 
and we will do it for 5 years, and these tungsten miners take a look 
at their claims and say, “Boy, here we go. We can make it on that,” 
and the Government is not obligated for a dime. It doesn’t have to 
look at a mine, or issue a contract. All it has to do is pay for this stuff 
when the miner brings it in, whether a trainload or a wheelbarrowful. 
The way to make these programs go is to give them a program which 
is self-executing and turn them loose. . 

American industry will do it, and do it so fast that it will make 
your head swim. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It isn’t self-executing when you depend on the Gov- 
ernment for financing. If American industry wants to do it on its 
own, take its profits and losses, keep away from the Government, well 
and good. These miners are here asking for Government assistance. 
That is what you are up against. If they are going to ask for Govern- 
ment assistance you are going to have to pay for Government ineffi- 
ciency until that assistance comes. 

Mr. Reean. I don’t know whether the gentleman from Michigan 
is entirely right, that the miner is asking for assistance. We are 
asking for minerals. We have to get them. It seems to me, going 
back to your National Biscuit Co. program, if the National Biscuit 
Co. has an increased demand for fig newtons in the South and the 
board of directors decide to put a factory there, they work out their 
program and then it is carried on. That is what we are trying to work 
out now, a program to get more fig newtons. 

Mr. Crawrorp. But as Mr. Gibson pointed out here, you have to 
wait for these wheels to turn around, as set up by your national and 
international relations and negotiations policies. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield for a couple of questions? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Donovan. I notice, Mr. Gibson, in the course of your statement 
or in answer to one of the questions you mentioned the word “money.” 
Before we go into money and price and before I ask any questions on 
those, I would like to know whether or not you care to state whether 
stalling in the face of this emergency characterizes this whole set-up ? 

Mr. Girson. Whether what, sir? 

Mr. Donovan. Stalling. 

Mr. Gipson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Donovan. I notice that down at the bottom of the first page of 
your mimeographed statement, you say: 


We in the DPA in the case of metals and minerals look to the Administrator 
of Defense Minerals Administration to recommend those general programs or 
specific contracts that he believes essential for the expansion of supplies— 
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and so forth. 

That, of course, involves price, doesn’t it / 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. You don’t say anything about the Office of Price 
Stabilization in that connection in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. That is right. 

Mr. Donovan. There is such a thing, of course, though, isn’t there 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. And that is in the set-up. 

I notice that in this description of the defense, of your whole set-up, 
on the second page Defense Administration, National Production Au- 
thority, General Services Administration, Emergency Procurement 
Services, Defense Minerals Administration, that you don’t say any- 
thing about the Office of Price Stabilization. Is that correct‘ 

Mr. Gipson. They are, however 

Mr. Donovan. I am driving at a point and I am trying to see if 
I can find the bottleneck of this whole set- -up, notwithstanding specu- 
lation as to where the bottleneck has been all the way along the line. 

I notice at the bottom of the second page you say, you describe this 
Coordinating Committee that you have. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. And you refer to the Defense Vital Materials Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Defense Production Administration 
and you talk about the Vital Materials Coordinating Committee and 
their line-up with the various military boards and then further on 
you say that the expansion of supply and limitation of essential use is 
tied in with or rather the activities to expand the supply of metals and 
minerals are primarily the function of the DMA and all the way 
through your statement you never mention the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. 

Mr. Gipson. I think, sir, that they are a member as I stated of the 
Vital Materials Coordinating Committee. Mr. Griffith Johnson is a 
member of that committee and sits in those deliberations which are 
the initial deliberations on the program. 

Mr. Donovan. You don’t say so in your statement. 

Mr. Ginson. I am sorry, I think I do, on page 2 are the members 
of the Vital Materials Coordinating Committee, and the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, G. Griffith Johnson, is listed in the second 
column, the second down. 

Mr. Donovan. Where do they come into this picture ¢ 

Mr. Ginson. Where? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Mr. Ginson. Well, that is a very early stage. 

Mr. Donovan. We had Dr. Boyd here yesterday for the Defense 
Minerals Administration and then we had somebody from the Office 
of Price Stabilization. It struck me, as it might have struck various 
members of this committee, that the Office of Price Administration 
las the last say on all of these things. Is that true or isn’t it / 

Mr. Ginson. Yes, sir. Well, generally speaking, we have to clear 
the price situation. 

Mr. Donovan. So that if the Office of Price Administration doesn't 
vo along with you or makes no decision, you are blocked; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Gipson. Well, we are blocked but then we can go over to Mr 
Wilson—— 

Mr. Donovan. When it gets to Mr. Wilson’s attention, he tells Mike 
DiSalle, “Now, listen.” 

Mr. Greson. That is right. 

Mr. Donovan. So far there have been no ceilings or price relations 
or no price determinations as to any of these scarce metals, has there / 

Mr. Greson. Tungsten. 

Mr. Donovan. Is that the only one? 

Mr. Grpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Out of the two dozen or more? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. That is all. 

Mr. Barrne. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Gibson, on February 14 you wrote a letter to me and I quote 
one sentence: 

I can assure you that this Office is making every effort to facilitate the work 
and it is my hope that within the next 60 days an exploration plan will be in 
full operation. 

This is some 45 days since you sent me that letter. I would like to 
have you state if anything has been done on that program. 


EXPLORATION PROGRAM FUNDS DISCUSSED 


Mr. Ginson. We certified $10,000,000 to Dr. Boyd on that and I 
believe he is developing his program within that amount of money. 
I think he has already sent his letters and notices out. I am not sure 
on that one. 

Mr. Bartna. Letters and notices have been put in all the papers, the 
news releases through the whole West, and nothing has been done and 
I think Dr. Boyd stated under questioning that the Budget Bureau 
has not even appropriated the $10,000,000. 

Can you give us any reason why this thing is being held up? 

Personally I don’t think the 50-50 proposition is worth anything 
anyway. If the miners had 50 percent of the money they would start 
digging but why after 45 days hasn’t anything been done along that 
line? 

Mr. Gipson. I think that that is Dr. Boyd’s answer. I have to 
accept that. I don’t know. I have not been the one and I am not the 
one who follows up directly on the program itself. I get reports from 
them. 

Mr. Barrne (reading) : 

Within the DPA we have organized an Office of Resources Expansion which 
takes the necessary steps to provide the authority and funds to carry out 
approved programs. 

This comes from your own statement. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

That is right. That is the office that approves certificates of accel- 
erated tax amortization and loans on various enterprises for the build- 
ing up of facilities, not only mines and mining, but clear across indus- 
try. It operates under sections 302, 303, 304 of the Defense Production 
Act. 

Mr. Bartne. Your own statement is deceptive. 
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Mr. Gipson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Bartnc. Your own statement is deceptive. 

Mr. Gipson. Iam sorry, I say. I don’t know where you mean. 

Mr. Barina. It says: 

Within the DPA we have organized an Office of Research Expansion which 
takes the necessary steps and funds to carry out the approved programs. 

Mr. Gipson. That is to make the certifications on the programs for 
expansion of facilities which may be presented and they have an inter- 
agency group, also, that brings forward, we ought to do this and that, 
the requirements there. They go beyond mines and minerals. 

Mr. Barine. Can’t you provide the $10,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. We have certified the $10,000,000. We don’t have the 
funds. 

Mr. Bartnc. Who has it? 

Mr. Gieson. I imagine that has to be certified by the Bureau of the 
Budget to the Treasury, does it not? There is some question as to 
whether the funds under 303 are not exhausted. 

Mr. Barring. This program has been announced since February 
20th. What has been done since then? Hasn't anybody jumped on 
the Budget Bureau and hasn't anybody jumped on you to provide 
those funds ? 

Mr. Gipson. No. 

Mr. Barinc. Well, I have letters from all over the country where 
mining companies have written in as far back as December and they 
have not had the courtesy of an answer from your office. 

Of course, this exploration program is only since February 20 but 
this is April 6 today and still the funds are not approved, yet your own 
statement says that you can get those funds by your own authority. 

Mr. Ginson. I am sorry but I can’t answer you on that. I have not 
had a report from Dr. Boyd that he is having any difficulty with 
funds under that program. 

Mr. Barine. I don’t think the whole set-up is going to work. I 
don’t think you want it to work. 

Mr. Gipson. I think you are wrong there. 

Mr. Bartne. That is my observation. 

Mr. Gipson. Well, I want it to work. I don’t know who you mean by 
“we,” but [am sure I want it to work. 

Mr. Barinc. We have a domestic mining industry here that is going 
to pot and if Speaker Rayburn’s statement was correct 2 days ago, we 
have something to worry about. We have advanced legislation that 
will work and get speedy returns. Under the present legislation, 
either you don’t have the power to go ahead with it or you don’t want 
to use the powers that you have and that is what the Congress wants 
to know. If we have to put through another piece of legislation that 
will operate, that is what we are going to do. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AsPrNALL. No. 

Mr. McMuiten, No. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Gibson, I want to say to you that I appreciate 
your attitude here as a witness. To me you have been the best witness 
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we have had before this committee. I don’t care where he comes from. 
I like his attitude. 

Mr. Enete. I will say I concur in that. 

Mr. Sayvor. He has come forward here and I think from the outline 
of his former business experience he is a man that has tremendous 
business ability and he is now caught in the wheels of government 
that move a great deal slower than he has been accustomed to having 
wheels move. He finds himself in a very embarrassing position because 
when he has some of his orders go out, they go to another office and die, 
He has come here and given us some very helpful information with 
regard to why this program is bogging down. 

I am interested in several things, Mr. Gibson. 

First, in your statement at the end of page 4: 

To this end we are working in stimulating expansion of metals and minerals 
both within the United States and foreign countries. 

How much of your efforts are being directed toward the expansion 
of production of minerals in foreign countries / 

Mr. Gieson. I don’t think I can give it to you as a measure of 
percentage. I am attempting, in my sphere, to do all I can in both 
fields, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. All right. Now, you have given us here a list of nine 
a that you have as experts. I think you started off with Dr. 

ith, Dr. Morgan, and some others, 

I would like you, if you can, to take each one of those men, and give 
us their qualifications or if you don’t know them, offhand, will you 
have them all available the next time you appear before us? 

Mr, Girson. I would rather do that. I can give you some of them, 
but I would rather make a complete statement on it, if you will indulge 
me. 

Mr. Sartor. That is what I think we ought to have. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Because this committee is interested in knowing, 
among other things, where these men came from, whether they applied 
for the jobs, themselves, and if they did not apply for the job, who 
put them in the position they are now. This is at the very heart 
of our defense and if we do not have these strategic materials, if all- 
out war comes and we are dependent on foreign sources, we are in 
much worse shape than we like to admit. I think we are entitled 
to know, this committee and the country is entitled to know just who 
these people are that are in key positions. 

Mr. Girson. I will be very glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Just one question. 

Do you have any connections with the State Department in trying 
to work out this program ? 

Mr. Gipson. On the foreign side, yes. Not on the domestic side. 

Mr. Buper. Wouldn’t it be true that the State Department might 
reflect a price which would be paid for the domestic-produced ore 
by their foreign program ? 

Mr. Girson. The foreign price has quite an impact back on domestic 
prices. I think the State Department’s interest is to help us get the 
foreign materials. I don’t think they push for price, particularly. 
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Mr. Buper. Do you think that this bottleneck that you have run 
into can be in any way charged to the activities of the State 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. I do not, no, sir; seriously I do not. 

Mr. Bupver. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Reean. Are there any questions from other members of the 
committee at this time? 

The committee appreciates very much your coming and the work 
you are doing and we may like to call on you again this month or 
some time in the next 30 days. 

Mr. Gipson. I hope I have been helpful. That is my job, to try 
to be. 

Mr. Reean. I know you have quite a job. I wish we had more men 
of your type who are willing to do them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Reean. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Wampler, I believe, is with us, director of the Office of Program 
and Requirements. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Wampler ? 

At this time, the Chair would like to announce that tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock in this room the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
is having a hearing and those of you who are members of that sub- 
committee I would like to notify you of that meeting tomorrow 
morning at 10. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Wampler, that the House is in 
session and we will be subjected to a quorum call at any time, so if 
we should, we will all have to break and run, but we would like to 
hear you fully this morning, if we can. 

You might state to the reporter your name and position. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. WAMPLER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM AND 
REQUIREMENTS, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wampecer. My name is Charles E. Wampler. I am director 
of Program and Requirements in the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Reean. You have a prepared statement, I believe, in this 
binder ? 

Mr. Wamrter. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Would you like to read that statement or just sum- 
marize it? 
Mr. Wameter. Suppose I read it. 


EMPLOYMENT HISTORY OF MR. WAMPLER 


I have served as director of Program and Requirements, DPA, 
since February 1, 1951. T am on leave from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. I have been with the company for several years in 
a number of ¢ apacities, most recently as general manager of the long- 
lines department and assistant vice president in the operations and 
engineering department. 

Prev iously, T was assistant vice president in the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. In the early part of World War II, I was employed in 
the Shipbuilding Division of WPB, and thereafter served with the 
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Army Signal Corps in the office of the Chief of the Procurement and 
Distribution Service. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DPA OFFICE OF PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS 


The first step in efficient administration of defense production is 
the establishment of the best possible estimates of our national require- 
ments. Their establishment is necessary to evaluate the size and rela- 
tive importance of each program and to measure programs collectively 
against the resources available for carrying them out. In the aggre- 
gate, these are the central programing functions. 

As director of Program and Requirements, I am responsible to 
General Harrison for the performance of the central programing 
functions of the Defense Production Administration. ‘These func- 
tions include the assembly and analysis of over-all data on require- 
ments and resources; the evaluation and authorization of programs to 
meet defense production and essential civilian needs; the allocation of 
resources to support approved programs; and the identification of 
deficiencies in the supply of materials and other resources. In the 
performance of this function I have the advice of a Requirements 
Committee with membership of top-level officials from a number of 
claimant and functional areas. 


HOW PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS ARE DETERMINED IN DPA 


Program requirements are determined by (1) defining program 
areas for which various Government agencies are competent to assume 
responsibility; (2) directing each cooperating agency to establish 
program objectives in accordance with uniform assumptions as to 
levels of procurement or economic activity; (3) directing each agency 
to convert its programs into products and contained materials in ac- 
cordance with uniform statistical procedures; and (4) assembling, 
reviewing and aggregating product and material requirements 
centrally. 

In this way the Office of Program and Requirements is currently 
assembling a comprehensive statement of requirements for defense 
civilian and foreign programs by calendar quarters for 1951 and 
1952. The Department of Defense is translating appropriated and 
anticipated funds into end-item procurement schedules, and these, in 
turn into basic material requirements. 

At the same time approximately 25 other agencies representing all 
areas of economic activity and need are also submitting schedules of 
material and product requirements in accordance with instructions 
prepared by my office. Members of my staff work closely with the 
staffs of cooperating agencies in the development of these require- 
ments to assure the validity and uniformity of data, insofar as pos- 
sible, the use of adequate conversion and lead time factors, and 
intra- and inter-agency program balance. 

The Industry Divisions of the National Production Authority are 
preparing estimates of requirements for certain common components, 
such as ball bearings, and civilian-type end products, such as refrig- 
erators, and are converting these products into contained steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum. My staff is responsible for aggregating total 
material requirements; for comparing these requirements stated in 
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terms of the shapes and sizes produced at the mills with estimates of 
supply prepared by the material divisions of NPA and other agencies, 
on the same breakdown basis, the same mill and shape detail. 

After we get that sort of supply-and-demand balance sheet—I am 
deviating from my statement slightly, Mr. Regan, to make this a little 
more informal, if I may, but the general sense of it is all here as 
originally prepared. When we look at those supply-and-demand bal- 
ance sheets, you might call them, we see areas of unbalance and on the 
demand side that points to the necessity of possible downward adjust- 
ments in the programs that the various agencies would like to see 
supported and on the supply side it calls for review of possible plans 
for the expansion of resources. 

I might add there, as a slight modification of the straight expansion 
of our resources, that sometimes it points to a shift in product mix, 
Some of our resources have some flexibility and the impact of the 
military program may point to producing more structural shapes and 
plates, for example, rather than sheet and strip in the case of steel, 
for example. 

In addition to the appraisal of supply-demand balances for steel, 
copper, and aluminum, members of my staff, in cooperation with the 
staffs of other agencies, are assembling estimates of supply and 


requirements for a number of other materials and fabricated prod- 
ucts, as well as for general industrial resources, 

Problems in determining program requirements: You asked me to 
indicate some of the problems involved in this job. While there are a 
great many of them, I shall only stress a couple of them. 


PROBLEMS IN DETERMINING PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The first centers in the levels of military programs, general economic 
activity, stockpiling, and civilian consumption which are used as the 
basis for calculating programs and requirements. The size and com- 
position of the military programs, for example, are based upon the 
strategic plans of the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the appropriations made by Congress. But they are in 
the end affected, I suppose, as much as anything else by the appropria- 
tions made in Congress. 

The size and composition of the military program in turn affect re- 
quirements, in quantity and time periods, for petroleum, power, trans- 
portation, and other resources. Obviously, none of these programs 
isstable. As they change, requirements must be recalculated quantity- 
wise and timewise, and new resource requirements balances must be 
drawn off. 

In this connection, the problems encountered in firming up military 
requirements have made it difficult to establish a sound basis for the 
determination of program requirements in many other areas which 
depend directly or indirectly on military procurement schedules. 

The second general type of problem is statistical in character. After 
all, we have to have sound techniques or we should have sound tech- 
niques to translate end-products requirements into material and prod- 
uct requirements. Inevitably, peacetime statistical compilations are 
not adequate for administering a defense production program and 
these deficiencies cannot be overcome quickly. As a stop-gap, his- 
torical data, bills of material, interindustry relationships, and other 
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techniques can all contribute to solving the new preblems, but they 
leave many statisticalgaps. 

That is why we had to start from scratch in getting some of this 
material pulled together. 

As a result, even when programs have been determined, their con- 
version into basic materials for the purpose of calculating supply- 
demand balances requires painstaking and time-consuming work by 
hundreds of specialists in all cooperating agencies. Problems of this 
character have made it difficult to firm up supply-demand balances. 


MATERIALS FOR WHICH REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN DETERMINED 


You asked that we state what materials we have requirements on in 
some reasonably adequate shape. It should be observed that for cur- 
rent and long-range purposes it is necessary to develop material re- 
quirements on two bases. In the near term, the needs for defense, 
defense-supporting, and full civilian consumption are computed. 
Such data furnish the goal for carrying on defense activities plus a 
healthy civilian economy. 

Alternatively—and this seems to me to be the important check point 
and is, as a matter of fact, the one we have used as the first check 
point—we should anticipate requirements under conditions of all-out 
mobilization, with a restricted type of economy such as you would 
assume under full war conditions. Requirements on both of these 
bases have been fairly well developed for iron and steel, copper, and 
aluminum and magnesium. 

In addition, requirements under conditions of all-out mobilization 
have been computed for the materials listed below. For those marked 
with an asterisk, current demand already exceeds available supply. 
In the latter connection, computations of total requirements for de- 
fense, defense-supporting, and full civilian consumption are now in 
course of preparation, for the shorter-range view as opposed to the all- 
out-war view: 


Tin* Tantalum* Corundum 

Lead* Molybdenum* F luorspar 

Zinc* Manganese Graphite 

Cadmium* Chromium Kyanite 

Antimony* Bismuth Mercury 

Tungsten* Vanadium Mica 

Nickel* Asbestos (3 types) Monazite 

Cobalt* Beryl Platinum-group metals* 
Columbium* Celestite Tale 


USES MADE OF REQUIREMENTS DATA COMPILED BY DPA 


I would like to answer a further question in your request by indica- 
ting that these data are used by my own office in the formulatien of 
program determinations. I can elaborate on that term a little bit if 
you wish. They are also used by both DPA and the NPA organiza- 
tions in determining policy in the establishment of limitation and 
allocation measures. 

DPA, DMA—Dr. Boyd's group—and other agencies use these 
figures in the determination of objectives for resources expansions and 
for approval of tax-amortization applications in connection therewith. 

The Munitions Board, General Services Administration, and other 
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agencies concerned with stockpiling will also use this sort of authori- 
zation as a guidepost to their activities. 

The DPA organization, both Mr. Gibson’s shop as well as my own, 
and the Office of International Trade and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration are interested in this sort of thing because it has a 
bearing on the amounts of materials that should be made available 
for export. 

I trust that gives at least the central core of the kind of information 
you wanted to get from me. 

Mr. Reean. I notice on your list here of metals, following your 
asterisk, that you did not include manganese. Is the supply of man- 
ganese sufficient to take care of our immediate requirements / 


DISCUSSION OF PLANNING REQUIREMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wampter. One of the things that is a little confusing on this 
list, Mr. Regan, is that, in talking about current supply and demand, 
we got some extraordinary demands thrown in + Bi the stockpiling 
plan and through some of the pipeline build-up and advance buying, 
I might even call it, of the military contractors. 

From a practical standpoint, just looking at it the way an industry 
division would in NPA, one sees an impact of orders on suppliers that 
adds up toa shortage. IL approach it, and my organization approaches 
it, more from the statistical point of view. Not that we don’t try to 
keep an eye on what is happening on what you might call the practical 
side of the fence, but we have tried to get together what the normal 
civilian consumption is and take the military and superimpose it. If 
there is a stockpiling problem that is still a further step. 

Interestingly enough—and I don’t want to belabor this point because 
it is the kind of thing that I can’t buttress with figures except for 
some Classified figures in the back of my mind—a good many of the 
requirements which are hitting at mill level seem to be running in 
excess of what we are sure they have to level off to unless the military 
program is going to be increased substantially. 

I think it*is probably a composite of incentive scheduling and 
advance buying and that sort of thing that has caused an artificial, 
temporary hump. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, many are overanticipating their actual 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Wampier. That is the type of thing, the sort of thing that we 
hope the controlled materials plan will do much to alleviate on the 
military side. Of course, that is speculative. 

Mr. Eneie. In reading your statement, Mr. Wampler, it appears 
that on this matter of requirements you could chase the devil around 
the bush for the next 5 years, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Wampetrr. I would suspect, Mr. Engle, that you will never come 
up with a precise answer. It will be a series of closer and closer 
approximations, we would hope. 

Mr. EnGtie. The proposition is that since you say the situation is 
never stable and that they have to be revised from time to time, you 
could preoccupy yourself for the next 2 years in trying to pinpoint 
the end requirements and during all that period of time, hold in a 
state of complete inaction any program even though designed only to 
meet what must be obviously minimum requirements. Isn’t that right ? 
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Mr. Wameter. You said we could. I guess the answer to that is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Ener. I am just wondering if that isn’t what you are doing. 
Let’s take tungsten, for instance. How long would a reasonable man 
have to look at that situation to realize that they better get into action 
fast ¢ 

It is well-known, isn’t it, that most of the tungsten consumed in this 
country came from abroad? Seventy-five percent of the tungsten 
consumed in the United States in peacetime was imported. You 
know that, don’t you ‘ 

Mr. Wameter. I think there are a lot of foreign supplies in many 
of these so-called critical areas, and that is, of course, one of the 
things that tends to make them critical because of our stockpiling 
desires in connection with them. 

Mr. Enexe. The point is that 75 percent of the tungsten consumed 
came from overseas, and 25 percent of it from domestic sources; and 
when you analyze the foreign production, it has a zero availability in 
the event of an all-out war. For instance, you can’t figure on anything 
from India, if we get into all-out war. You couldn’t predicate that 
plan on anything from India, could you? 

Mr. Wamrter. I would rather not answer that question. It seems 
to me that that presumes. 

Mr. Enate. I happen to know what the availability from India is, 
and it is zero. The situation is the same thing in China, except you 
know it now because the Communists have taken control. What I 
am trying to find out is why in God’s name it took 7 months to get 
some kind of a requirement program set up on tungsten, when the 
most superficial look at the situation would indicate that the require- 
ments of the Nation would be five times what we could rely on being 
produced in this country. 

Just why would it take 7 months for reasonable men to arrive at 
some conclusion about that ? 

Mr. Wamrter. I am under the impression, Mr. Engle, that many 
months ago it was determined and well known that a number of 
these metals, which are listed here as recognized in sfort supply, 
were known to be the sort of thing where we needed more supplies 
and needed stockpiling. 

Mr, Ene tr, O. K.; why didn’t the Requirements Division then say 
io DMA, “Set up a policy and let’s get going”’’ You could always 
adjust your end requirements. You knew that your minimums were 
at least four times and perhaps five times what maximum production 
would bring about. 

Mr. Wampter. You say, Why didn’t the Requirements write the 
DMA? 

Mr. Ene ie. Sure; you are head of the Requirements ? 

Mr. Wameter. That is right. 

Mr. Enoaue. After you were there 1 week, if you talked to your 
experts, you could have picked out chrome, manganese, and tungsten 
and said, “Get them going; we are liable to be in a war day after 
tomorrow.” 

Mr. Wameter. I am under the impression that had been told before 
1 arrived on the scene. 

Mr. Eneaie. I don’t know when you got there. 
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Mr. Wamrter. About February 1. 

Mr. Eneir. Have you ever heard about it ? 

Mr. Wamrter. Yes; as a matter of fact, Dr. Boyd, myself, and my 
staff, without intending to slow up the programs in process, are looking 
at some of these areas to see if the original ‘aleulations on which some 
of the plans are going forward don’t really have to be stepped up, 
because some of the figures that we are looking at in certain of these 
critical areas indicate that the preliminary calculations, which, as I 
say. 1 think have already been used as a basis for moving forward 
to at least some minimum metal] 

Mr. Enarr. Are you talking of areas of geography ! 

Mr. Wamrter. An area of metals. 

Mr. Eneie. An area of metals? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, in this particular instance. We are also doing 
the same sort of thing with respect to products. There are certain 
products—— 

Mr. Enatr. Is metals your main point? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes, in this connection. 

Mr. Eneir. Are you a statistician / 

Mr. Wameter. My formal education dealt with physics and mathe- 
matics, but not the statistical end of it. 

Mr. Enetr. That is getting pretty close. I see you were employed 
by the telephone company. 

Mr. Wampter. That is correct. 


NEED CITED FOR QUICKLY SETTING TARGET AREA ON MINERALS REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND NOT DELAYING EXPANSION PROGRAMS UNTIL EXACT REQUIRE- 
MENTS KNOWN 


Mr. Ener. This may seem facetious, but I wonder sometimes what 
bites businessmen when they get down here in Government. They 
seem to acquire all the attributes of a long-time bureaucrat in the 
course of 1 week. There is the stalling, the indecision, the debate ; 
it is indecision in this instance on tungsten—I refer also to tungsten, 
chrome, and manganese. Tin is another example. The only contract 
which has come out of your agency is one for tin and tungsten with 
icompany in Alaska. We don’t produce any tin in this country. We 
know what the importation of manganese is and the assumption must 
be if we get into an all-out war that we can’t get it. 

I wish you would tell me why it is, when you know positively that in 
order to protect this country we are going to have to have certain 
supplies of these materials and that you can’t rely on foreign im- 

ortations in the event of a war, especially if we are looking at the 

ussian submarine threat, that you don’t say, “We know we have to 
go this far.” 

Now, the end requirements may be immensely beyond those require- 
ments, but at least we can get a target area and start going. 

As I read your statement, you have only made a finding on three 
materials. Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. Wamrter. Asa matter of fact, in terms of formalized findings 
of the sort that you seem to be referring to, I guess it is fair to say 
that we haven’t, in my group, made a finding on any material. We 
have done considerable work, however, and are consistently collaborat- 
ing with the various agencies, advising them of the latest figures and 
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indications that we have been able to pull together. It is the intent 
all the way through, and it has been my position all the way through, 
that while you are trying to pinpoint the target—which as you say 
could be a shifting target that could shift for years as you continue 
to review the problem—you nonetheless have an area defined almost 
immediately that you can start moving into. I am sure from my 
conversations with Dr, Boyd, Mr. Gibson and his staff, that it has been 
the general point of view that we not wait for these finalized require- 
ments before we move. We just couldn’t. I think that is recognized. 

Mr. Sayvor. You say you think there are some areas in which you 
think you can move. By that you intend to convey to us that you 
know certain spots where minerals are that are strategic; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wamp er. It is already known that many of these metals are in 
sufficiently short supply or certainly would be in the event of an all-out 
war, where we would lose many of our foreign sources, presumably, 
that we ought to step forward and do something about it and it is my 
impression that that is being done. 

My main function here is to try to keep up the flow of information as 
to the best current view of the levels we should be shooting for, keep it 
flowing, but not hold up any action while we try to reach some final 
form of decision that this is “it,” no more, no less. I don’t think we 
will ever come out with that kind of an answer. The very growth of 
the economy would change such answers. 

Mr. Enote. This list that you have on page 4, how many of those 
items have you certified over to DMA and told them to get going on? 

Mr. Wampter. I have not certified any of them to anyone. 

Mr. Enoeie. Why haven't you? You know that you are short of 
most of them 4 

Mr. Wameter. That isn’t the way I happen to operate. 

Mr. Enetr. You know that within limits there is going to be a 
demand for all of those ? 

Mr. Wamp ter. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. Can’t you decide, for instance, with reference to chrome, 
just roughly what you think is going to be needed as a minimum, so 
that you are safe, so that you won't be stacking up new problems? 

Mr. Wameter. That kind of decision was made before DPA was 
ever set up. The Munitions Board made studies on that long before 
the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Enote. Presumably you know what it is. 

Mr. Wampter. I have access to the Munitions Board studies. Asa 
matter of fact, they are basic to some of our work. 

Mr. Enere. Sure, but you take that in. That is your safety valve 
in any event. Whatever program you set up it is not more than the 
Munitions Board set up, a 5-year program under the Stock Piling 
Act. You know what those are requirements, don’t you / 

Mr. Wampter. That is right. Some of those, I think—— 

Mr. Ener. Why haven't you said to DMA, “Give us a program 
now on these,” and give them the list ? 

Mr. Wampeter. No. 1, I would like to try to make clear without 
giving the impression that I am stalling—because I certainly don’t 
intend to be—that the action programs are worked out between Gen- 
eral Farrell's and Mr. Gibson’s people and DMA, and in this particular 
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area I am the one who tries to keep feeding both groups, on an informal 
basis, the best and latest information that we have as to how these 
targets are moving. I have never pulled these targets down and 
issued a statement that goes on to stop this. I think there are a few 

metals where I think the goals are a little higher than the current view 

of the military program would indicate but I don’t think in any of 

those cases, from what I have seen of the figures, that we have actually 

carried our expansions beyond a practical point or even laid out 

plans for expansions beyond a practical point or even laid out plans for 
expansions that would carry us beyond that point. 

Mr. Ene te. It is your job to plan, it is your job to indicate the dis- 
tance between what we have and can get and what we need; isn’t that 
right # 

Mr. Wampter. That is right. 

Mr. Enotes. That is all you are supposed to de? 

Mr. Wamp er. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. Have you done that? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. I dothat currently. We see Dr. Boyd almost 
every week and lay out materials before him to show him the kind 
of gaps that are in the picture. I think he is aware of that. 

Mr. Eneie. What you are saying to me is that you have done pre- 
cisely what I have been asking you ¢ 

Mr. Wampter. Except that I hedged on this certifying business— 
you sound as though I were to write some formal document of cer- 
tification and that does not happen to be the way we are operating. 
Maybe we should. 

Mr. Eneir. Maybe if you put it in writing they would feel the 
burden of it a little more. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I suppose that is a good possibility. 

Mr. Ener. There is something ominous about a piece of paper 
that is floating around that isn’t being taken care of in these depart- 
ments. It has to be handled sooner or later. 

Mr. Wameter. That is right. Actually the thing works both ways. 
Dr. Boyd needles me and says, “Look, I have a feeling that some of 
these requirements are going up. Don’t you see a move in this 
ceiling ¢ 

And we say, “We will try to dig into it and see if there is anything 
to it.” 

I think sometimes he wants to write me a piece of paper to put 
a needle into me. That is all right. We are just trying to crank 
this stuff out as fast as we can to give them a guide. It isn’t a matter 
of saying, “No soap, wait until we get a final figure” ; please believe me. 

Mr. Encte. I know. sure, it is going to shift. I have before me the 
report of the WPB. They had trouble. If you want to read what Mr. 
Batcheller has to say about it, it appears in this fat document called 
“Minutes of War Production Board,’ Document for Publication No. 
4, Report to War Administration. He has some very interesting 
observations to make in the field that you refer to and great pre- 
occupation was interjected ; they constantly found themselves coming 
up against unpredicted materials shortages that somehow they had 
not been able to recognize as critical and ferret out; but the proposi- 
tion that I am looking at is that, within the framework of all this 
doubt that must exist about what is going to be the final requirement, 
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there must be many targets that you can certify immediately, and 
should be acted on. 

Do you have somebody in this agency of yours who gets the require- 
ment figures that you set up and whose obligation it is to devise a 
plan to close the gap between what we have and can get and what we 
will need, as a minimum. 

Is there somebody down there, someone on this list of witnesses, 
who is responsible for that, because it is he that I want to talk to, 
because it is his job to see what you certify to and what is required 
and to close the gap. 

Mr. Wamp Ler. My concept of how we work is a little less formal 
than the way you state it. I think in a sense, though, the answer is 
that I and my staff are the people who are supposed to keep the current 
records on what the indicated supply is and what the indicated de- 
mand is, and in certain areas there is a gap. Within that gap the 
various executive agencies, depending on what kind of a gap we are 
talking about, whether it be freight cars, minerals or oil or what, are 
supposed to initiate programs to try to get those things rolling. 

Now, I come into the act again a little later, in that most of those 
programs throw an additional burden on some of the materials ; that is, 
you may have a gap in freight cars, and I don’t mean to be shifting 
to that to get away from your committee’s field but it is a good kind of 
example. To make freight cars means that you have to have more 
steel, if you are going to step up production of freight cars. That 
means a revision in the size of your steel expansion thinking. Steel 
expansion thinking involves more steel, too. Finally you get to a point 
where you have got to say, “Well, it would be nice to have 10,000 freight 
cars” but when you add all of these things up, the current possibilities 
don’t permit it. 

There I might come in and bea block. So far I have not been a block 
in the mining area. I did throw a block in the freight cars for 1 month 
while we were trying to get steel mills converted into more plate, 
which was the thing that was getting tight on us. I suppose it is con- 
ceivable that I might come into the act again, even on mining, and say, 
“Look, we don’t have the steel to make all the mining machinery 
that is necessary to make these mines produce.” However, I don’t 
want to predict that because I don’t think the material requirements 
which are being talked about in that area are too serious. 

Mr. Ener. As I look at this list, Dr. Morgan is Director of the 
Minerals Policy Division. He is supposed to be the fellow who de- 
vises the policy that closes the gap. 

Mr. Wampter. It is a cooperative venture, as I visualize it. I don’t 
want to preempt Dr. Morgan from describing his functions or cross 
Mr. Gibson’s testimony but I visualize my function to be to work any 
and all of those people to give them the current data that would pro- 
vide the best current view of what the gap is. 

Mr. Enete. Your job is essentially a statistical job, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wampter. Statistical, yes. I guess that is a fair statement at 
the moment. 

Mr. Eneore. With a little crystal gazing mixed in, because you have 
to guess on what is going to be and that depends on many variable 
factors. 

In any event, as I understand your testimony, you have looked at 
the statistics, you have looked into the crystal ball and from time 
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to time you have told what the gap is between what they have and 
can get and what we may need; is that right ¢ 
Mr. Wamerter. That is right. 


LACK OF OPERATING MANGANESE PROGRAM CRITICIZED 


Mr. Sayvor. I am interested in one of these metals in particular 
that you don’t have an asterisk after. That is mainly manganese. I 
think that you will concede that the basic metal that we are going to 
have to have, if we have war, is steel; is that right ? 

Mr. Wamprter. It is certainly one of the very important ones. It 
cuts all across the economy. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right. And you can’t make steel without manga- 
nese. There is no known substitute that has ever been found, is there / 

Mr. Wamp er. I believe that that is a fact. 

Mr. Sartor. Right now we are importing better than 90 percent of 
the manganese into this country; is that right? 

Mr. Wamp ter. I am not sure of the fact. I can check it. I don't 
question it. I just didn’t want to affirm it. 

Mr. Sayrvor. According to Mr. Wilson’s statement, he says, “We are 
importing at the present time 92 percent.” 

Mr. Wamrter. I would certainly be inclined to accept Mr. Wilson’s 
statement. I may even have furnished the figures for it. 

Mr. Sartor. You are probably familiar with the fact that repre- 
sentatives of Bethlehem Steel were down here before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and testified that their manganese supply was, some 
short time ago, down to about a 15-day supply ? 

Mr. Wamp ter. I didn’t happen to follow that hearing; no. 

Mr. Sayror. And so that they could get around getting it from the 
stockpiles, the manganese was supplied to them from the ships as it 
was coming into this country rather than going into stockpiles / 

Mr. Wamreter. I believe there is a limit. You can’t get stockpile 
metals back without special action, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Sartor. That is right, without an order of the President. You 
have to get Executive orders before you can get any out of the stock- 
pile. So in order to avoid that difficulty it was necessary for them to 
work out a situation where Bethlehem would have title transferred 
while it was still out here in the bottoms somewhere on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Now, it certainly seems to me that looking down the gun barrel, as 
apparently we are if Speaker Rayburn is correct—and I have no 
reason to doubt it—that certainly somebody should do something 
about getting this manganese into production in this country. Ap- 
parently nothing has been done. 

Now, one of the two contracts that Dr. Boyd bragged about having 
completed in the past 7 months was one that won't go into effect until 
January 1,1952. You know and I know that you just don’t go out and 
develop manganese or any other one of these metals overnight. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I should think that that would be a very good gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr. Sartor. And the time element is going to be for getting manga- 
nese into production, I have been reliably informed, from a year to 
2 years. Certainly it seems to me that you or somebody down in vour 
department should have been working on the idea that we will have 
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to have manganese because our stockpile is not large enough to carry 
us for that period, 2 years. 

Now, has anything been done, that you know of, to get mangan- 
ese in production in this country ? 

Mr. Wampter. Well, if I take your question literally, I guess I 
have to say, “I don’t know.” I am under the impression, as I indi- 
‘ated when Mr. Engle was talking with me, that all of these areas of 
shortages are being worked on. I get a picture of the success of that 
work in the revised estimates of supply from the NPA Divisions or 
from Dr. Boyd directly. Where the gap keeps recurring over the 
time scale. I have personally thrown many verbal darts at the DMA 
boys, fully understanding that they had a difficult problem. It just 
seemed to me to be good psychology to throw a verbal dart at a few 
of them and say, “Can’t you get this coming up a little faster?” 
Another aspect of my responsibilities, which has not been stressed 
here because of the particular interests of this committee, is that of 
reviewing those things which take shape as programs and of per- 
forming the “pie-cutting” function. 

Mr. Sayvor. What function? 

Mr. Wampter. Pie-cutting function, if I may use that language. 
That is a division of supplies in these short areas. Since everyone 
can’t have all he wants, my office, with the advice of the Require- 
ments Committee, will have to in effect tell the foreign interests or 
the civilian interests or even the military, if the pinch is tight 
enough, “You just can’t have all you want. There isn’t enough to 
go around.” 

That job is a mean one and a difficult one at best but it is worse as 
the shortage is worse. Naturally I would prefer to have these gaps 
closed. Not that I feel I have a direct responsibility to implement 
the plans but my life would be lots easier if we had plenty of every- 
thing. Then when everybody came in and said, “We want more oil 
well equipment, more mining equipment, more freight cars, automo- 
bile cars and everything else,” we could say, “That is fine, go ahead 
and have them, there is plenty to go around.” 

Mr. Sayvor. I think you better get your axe sharpened and start 
applying it some place so that we can get production rather than 
high-sounding phrases here, because I don’t want boys going in the 
service and training with wooden guns again. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM FOR PROVIDING SUPPLIES, MACHINERY, AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Bartne. Mr. Wampler, what is the present status of the pro- 
gram for providing supplies, machinery, and equipment ? 

Mr. Wampter. We gave authority to NPA, confirmed by letter 
ae about 10 days ago, to see that the mining equipment producers 
iad preferential standing in getting steel from the mills, starting 
with the June rolling schedule, which is the earliest schedule now 
open. There is no vr eae ne by that statement that they were 
blocked out previously, because there is quite a supply. 


Mr. Barina. Not the steel itself, the equipment. What is the status? 

Mr. Wampter. The only part I have taken so far is to assure the 
steel for the actual manufacturing of the equipment. Actual dis- 
tribution of equipment has been delegated to Dr. Boyd’s adminis- 
tration by NPA, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Barina. Who is responsible for issuing DO priorities for dis- 
tribution of mining machinery ¢ 

Mr. Wampter. I don’t believe that anyone has the authority at the 
present time to issue a DO on a mining-machinery manufacturer to 
force the delivery of the mining machinery. The DO’s are operating 
in the material fields rather than the finished-product field. 

Mr. Bartne. Many companies are having great trouble in getting 
DO orders. 

Does Wrangler have control of that function ¢ 

Mr. Wampter. Is Wrangler the name of a person? I don’t happen 
to know him. 

Mr. Baring. You make suggestions in that regard or have control 
of that function ¢ 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. I have quite a bit to do with the use of the 
DO priorities. Basically, this is the way it is working thus far. 
The military, primarily, places DO ratings on their procurement con- 
tracts, which enables their prime contractors to obtain materials and 
have preferential standing with respect to getting component parts. 

The problem in the mining-machinery field is chiefly one of the 
mining-machinery manufacturers, as I understand it, having had 
difficulty in obtaining adequate quantities of steel. Asa result of that 
situation, we have recently authorized mining-machinery people to 
be given assistance by NPA in getting adequate quantities of steel. 
This gives them a preferred position in the general “scramble,” if I 
may call it that, for steel, practically on a par with the military. 

Mr. Bartne. Suppose a mining engineer needs a pump very badly, 
how does he go about getting it 

Mr. Wameter. Of course, the first step would be to go to the normal 
source of supply and see if they couldn't get one. Presumably if the 
pump manufacturers are producing at adequate rates they will be 
able to get one, just in the normal commercial process. If they do 
have trouble, Dr. Boyd, I think, has authority to direct the delivery 
of mining machinery if he deems it to be important enough to get 
the mining machinery to a particular mine. You are getting me a 
little out of my field here, and please understand this is my under- 
standing of how that particular step works. In doing that, I am 
pretty sure he collaborates with the appropriate NPA division. There 
are industry divisions for various kinds of machinery, you know, 
where they keep contact with the industry groups and try to find 
out what their problems are and give them such assistance as is 
necessary, and in certain instances limit them as may be necesary 
to free-up supplies of metal for other more important uses. 

Mr. Barrne. I asked the question, why the mining companies are 
having a hard time getting their equipment. 

Mr. Reean. Has steel for the mining equipment been allocated ? 

Mr. Wampter. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. It might ease up that situation. 

Mr. Wampcer. We are hopeful that it will. 

Mr. Reean. I would like to say to the committee that the clock 
would indicate that it is past the hour, and the Speaker did authorize 
us to hold meetings in the afternoon while the Congress is in ses- 
sion. I would like to know how the members feel about it. 

We have on this present set-up here, Dr. Morgan and Mr. Wood- 
side. We might hear them between 2:30 and 4 o’clock if the members 
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felt like coming, and that would wind up the hearings until sometime 
later on in the last of the month or first of May. 

Do the members feel like sitting this afternoon with the permission 
of the Speaker ? 

Mr. Sayvor. That will be from 2: 30 to 4? 

Mr. Reean. Unless there are objections to that, we will arrange 
to meet with Dr. Morgan, General Farrell, and Mr. Woodside. 

If you can arrange to be with us, we will appreciate having you. 

Thank you, Mr. Wampler, for your information and being with us. 

Mr. Wameter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. We will meet at 2: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:07 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m.) 

(The subcommittee resumed at 2: 30 p. m.) 

Mr. Recan. The committee will please come to order. 

This is the convening of the session we held this morning, at which 
time we heard certain members of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. We are having a hearing now, from 2:30 to 4 o’clock, for 
the purpose of winding up, temporarily, at least, the hearing of that 
particular part of the minerals set-up, and Dr. Morgan is present. 

Dr. Morgan, we would like to hear from you now. I believe you 
have a prepared statement. 

Dr. Morean. I do, Mr. Chairman. Would you like me to read it? 

Mr. Reean. If you will, read it or summarize it. 

Dr. Morean. It is relatively brief; so I will read it. 

Mr. Reean. Will you state your name and position to the reporter, 
please ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. 

My name is John D. Morgan, Jr., and at the present time I am 
Director of the Materials Policy Division, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, reporting to Mr. Edwin T. Gibson, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, whom you heard this morning. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN D. MORGAN, JR., DIRECTOR, MATERIALS 
POLICY DIVISION, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Morcan. I was educated in the field of mining engineering 
and hold the following degrees: B. S., M. S., Ph. D., E. M. Lama 
member of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers and several other engineering and scientific societies. 

I have no financial interest in the mineral industry. 


EXPERIENCE RECORD OF DR. MORGAN 


I was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in 1942, and during World War II was pro- 
moted through the grades to major, Corps of Engineers, and served 
with an engineer combat group in the Pacific theater. 

From October 1948 to February 1951, I was assistant for materials 
and stockpile peveien National Security Resources Board, Executive 
Office of the President, and throughout 1949 and 1950 represented 
the NSRB on the interdepartmental stockpile committee of the Muni- 
tions Board. 

My personal views regarding United States mineral policies are 
undoubtedly familiar to several members of this subcommittee, since 
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they were set forth in my book the Domestic Mining Industry of the 
United States in World War I, a Critical Study of the Economic 
Mobilization of the Mineral Base of National Power, printed by the 
NSRB in 1949 and made available to all agencies concerned with min- 
eral problems. This study was used, I understand, in drafting H. R. 
6082, Eighty-first Congress, Federal Minerals Coordination Act of 
1949, introduced by the Honorable Walter 8S. Baring, of Nevada, on 
August 22, 1949. This study has been made available to the new 
agencies recently established under the Defense Production Act of 
1950, inchiding the DPA and the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
it has also been made available to the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission (Paley Commission), as have other studies which we 


originally developed for the NSRB. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF MATERIALS POLICY DIVISION, DPA 


The Materials Policy Division of the DPA is responsible for advice 
on broad policies and programs intended to expand supplies of raw 
materials and to channel them into programs essential to the defense 
effort of the United States. Inasmuch as the DPA was organized 
only a short time ago, our first efforts have of necessity been focused 
on the steps required to insure effective coordination of materials 
policies inside ‘the DPA and among the several agencies concerned 


with the defense program and with raw materials. The Materials 
Policy Division renders staff assistance regarding policies and pro- 
grams determined to be essential either at the Vital Materials Coor- 
dinating Committee or elsewhere. Thus far first priority is being 


given to the solution of pressing current problems. 

It is my personal view that adequate supplies of raw materials, 
particularly those designated as strategic and critical, are among the 
cheapest forms of national-security insurance that can be provided 
for the United States. Most of the strategic and critical materials, 
particularly the metals and minerals, occur naturally in only limited 
quantities, and at the same time demand therefor is rising through- 
out the entire world. Moreover, mineral materials generally do not 
become obsolescent, and, if stockpiled, are not subject to deterioration. 

The normal work of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey, the efforts of the Munitions Board and the Emergency Pro- 
curement Service under the Stockpile Act, Public Law 520, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and the mineral development activities of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, have all been pointed toward im- 
proving United States strategic mineral supplies. Under the au- 
thorities provided by the Defense Production Act of 1950, the work 
of these agencies is being accelerated and additional programs de- 
signed to expand supplies of materials are underway. 

You heard this morning from Mr. Gibson about the Vital Mate- 
rials Coordinating Committee and how it functions: so I have not 
covered that part in my statement. 

That is the end of my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Doctor, do you wish to supplement your statement 
orally now as to just what. you have done since you have been in this 
new position ? 

I see it is your job to set up the mineral policy of the Defense Mo- 
bilization. Will you tell the committee just what steps have been 
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taken to bring about the ebjective with which this committee is con- 
cerned and encouraging the exploration and development of the hard 
minerals that may be found in these United States under the law 
passed last September ¢ 

Dr. Moran. Well, Mr. Chairman, we don’t set up the entire policy 
for the country at any one point. The Defense Production Admin- 
istration was organized in early January of this year, and I joined it 
in February. 

At the present time, we have been working with the existing agen- 
cies that do formulate national policy, pulling together all the diver- 
gent aims of these many different agencies with the primary purpose 
of— 

1, Expanding supplies of these materials; and 

2. Channeling them into essential programs. 

We don’t have any single document that you ~— call the national 
mineral policy that could be applied across the board; but, instead, 
we review the situation for each particular metal and mineral and 
decide in the light of current nd estimated future supply-demand 
relationships what the policy should be. 

I may say in this case that you heard Mr. Wampler describe this 
morning the mechanisms through which they are seeking to develop 
accurate requirements. That has been going on with not that de- 
gree of refinement throughout the Government ever since the Stock- 
pile Act was passed ; so, in the case of most of the strategic and criti- 
‘al materials—in fact, in the case of all listed as strategic and criti- 
cal under the Stockpile Act, Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress—we have fairly good ideas as to which are critically short and 
which are in relatively easy supply, and we have not awaited the de- 
velopment of detailed, accurate, pin-pointed requirements before tak- 
ing essential action. 

As a result of our discussions about different materials at the Vital 
Materials Coordinating Committee, the National Production Author- 
ity has issued orders of several types. They have issued inventory 
limitation orders that forbid the building up of industrial inven- 
tories of these materials beyond a certain point. 

In the case of materials in short supply—and we are concerned not 
only with metals and minerals but with chemicals and rubber and 
agricultural products as well in our Division—the National Produe- 
tion Authority, where necessary, has issued orders limiting use to 
a certain percentage of a base period, or perhaps cutting out com- 
pletely the civilian use of certain materials. 

At the same time I think this committee will recognize, as we all 
do, that under Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, mineral-de- 
velopment activities have been going on for the past several years. 
The Emergency Procurement Service has contracts for materials for 
the stockpile with domestic producers and with foreign producers. 
They have the legal authority to make negotiated contracts. They 
could pay in the preemergency period above market prices. Months 
ago, as was brought out yesterday or the day before in this commit- 
tee, the previous Government limitation of a 25-percent differential 
under the Buy-American Act was lifted by Dr. Steelman and the 
Emergency Procurement Service over the past several months has 
made many contracts calling for delivery of material to the national 
stockpile. 
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At the present time we are working with exactly the same people 
that we have been working with for the past several years, asking 
how can their present programs be accelerated even more, what pre- 
viously considered uneconomic deposits can be brought into produc- 
tion, what additional conservation measures can be taken in industry, 
and try to balance the whole thing. 

In the case of some 70 strategic and critical materials, it is not an 
easy job, but we feel that we are making some progress. 

Mr. Reean. Is it your intention to go into rubber and petroleum 
and all those things, or are you just looking after the hard-mineral 
policy ¢ 

Dr. Morean. In the Materials Policy Division of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, we are concerned with all raw materials, 
although there is no doubt in my mind or in our minds that the most 
critical shortages are undoubtedly in the field of metals and minerals, 
and those most difficult to alleviate are in the field of metals and 
minerals, and so most of our time is taken up with metals and minerals. 

The amount of time that we spend on rubber or wool or synthetic 
fibers, or something like that, is quite small compared with the time 
we spend on metals and minerals. 

Mr. Recan. Thank you, Dr. Morgan. 

Do you have some questions ¢ 

Mr. Enote. Inasmuch as you are a Ph. D., that qualifies you to be 
addressed as “Doctor” Morgan; does it not ? 

Dr. Morcan. Some people do that. I don’t know whether that 
helps or hurts in Washington, but they do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Enore. Your Ph. D. was gotten for writing this book on the 
domestic mining industry of the United States in World War II, was 
it not 

Dr. Morcan. Yes, sir; that was my thesis. 

Mr. Enoie. And you wrote it where? 

Dr. Morgan. At the School of Mineral Industries of the Pennsy1- 
vania State College. 

Mr. Enoevr. Was that in connection with the war training program ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. No, sir; I went there at the end of the war to do 
graduate work under the GT bill. 

Mr. Enewe. It wag a postwar training program ? 

Dr. Morgan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. How did you get the name of the Industrial College on 
the face of your book ¢ 

Dr. Morean. In the course of doing research work for the book, 
I spent 2 or 3 months in Washington and in that time I had the privi- 
lege of looking over some of the studies that had been made at the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces at Fort McNair and they gave 
me access to most of the material that they had there. 

Mr. Encur. I see that your book was printed by the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board in 1949. 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. It is a public document; is that right ? 

Dr. Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enerr. The Stockpiling Act was set up in 1946. Did you 
—— - any liaison basis with the Munitions Board when you wrote 
this book ¢ 
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Dr. Morean. Well, I checked very briefly with the Munitions Board 
in the course of writing this book and, of course, had access to their 
unclassified stockpile reports to the Congress, which are issued 
every 6 months. 

Since that time, of course, as a member of the Interdepartmenta] 
Stockpile Committee I had been in daily contact with the Munitions 
Board throughout 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Enete. Evidently your thesis didn’t convince them because I 
observed that on November 15, 1949, they sent up here an emphatic 
denunciation of H. R. 6082, which, as you say in your statement, was 
predicated upon your book. Are you familiar with that? 

Dr. Morean. I am not familiar with that Munitions Board state- 
ment, Mr. Congressman, but if I may say so, a lot of people got copies 
of my study, not all of them read it, and of the number who read it, 
not even all of those agreed with it. 

Mr. Enete. I am not criticizing the book; I am just saying that 
if you were operating down there with the Munitions Board—at 
least General Timberlake didn’t agree with you and I assume he 
expresses the view of the administration. 

Jr. Morgan. He was the Director of the Staff of the Munitions 
Board at that time. 

Mr. Enete. Yes; he says here in his report on the measure that the 
Defense Department is against this bill. 

As I say, I am not criticizing the bill and very often I disagree 
with the powers that be down there. That is no reflection at all, either 
upon what you have said or on the measure. 

Dr. Morean. I am sure that while the Munitions Board may have 
had some reservations as to the general thesis of the study, they cer 
tainly, in the time that I have been connected with them, have had 
no hesitation in pushing the strategic and critical materials stockpile 
program that they are charged with. 

Mr. Enete. Who is this, now ? 

Dr. Morean. The Munitions Board. 


SLOW-MOVING AND RESTRICTED EFFORTS TO EXPAND MINERALS PRODUCTION 
DUE IN PART TO LACK OF KNOWLEDGE AS TO OUTCOME OF WORLD SIT- 
UATION 


Mr. Ener. Have you read the Johnson committee report on the 
Munitions Board ¢ 

Mr. Morean. I have seen most of their reports. Do you have refer- 
ence to a particular one such as the one on nickel ? 

Mr. Encie. The one on nickel, the one on copper, and the one on 
wool, I think they have one out on rubber. 

Dr. Morean. Yes; I have read those. 

Mr. Enaue. I recall one statement they made about their efforts 
with stockpiling wool. They said there had been a lot of wool- 
gathering i there but no wool gathered. 


As you know, there are other remarks equally as pertinent in con- 
nection with some of their other activities. This committee, before 
whom you are appearing today, for the past 5 years has belabored the 
Munitions Board for their inaction and everybody thought we were 
screaming “wolf, wolf,” and then Johnson’s committee took over and 
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in far more caustic language than we used, if possible, denounced 
everything they had done. 

You may think that they are doing a lot but the condition of our 
stockpile doesn’t indicate it. 

Will you tell me this: 

In just what spirit do you approach the problems which you face 
in your office? Do you approach it with the sense of emergency, 
considering the state of emergency in which we are supposed to be 
placed ¢ 

Dr. Morean. Sir, I was in the armed services during World War II 
and know what combat is like and I assure you that there is no one 
that I have come in contact with in our organization that does not wish 
we had made far more progress thus far than has been made. 

With the great variety of conflicting demands in this country, such 
as the normal needs of the civilian economy, the desire to build Armed 
Forces, the desire for helping our allies, the unwillingness of everyone 
to make the sacrifice himself—they always want the other guy to make 
the sacrifice—it is not too easy to reconcile all of these conflicting de- 
mands under the present emergency conditions, because we are not in 
a state of all-out war at the present time. It is a state of emergency. 
Therefore, our problem is much more difficult than it would have been 
or was, let us say, in 1942, when people realized that they had a shoot- 
ing war right on their hands. 

Mr. Encte. In other words, there are some people down there who 
believe there is an emergency but there is not a real fire burning under 
them yet and so you have a lot of trouble clearing the way for action; 
is that it? 

Dr. Morgan. In the military service they speak of the estimate of 
the situation. In order to get coordinated national planning on any- 
thing, whether metals and minerals or schools or anything else, you 
have to have a pretty clear estimate of what the situation is that you 
are trying to do something about. 

At the | present time the situation is not too clear. If we knew for 
sure that we were going to have an all-out shooting war 2 weeks from 
now, I am sure that many things would be done differently than are 
being done at the present time. 

If, on the other hand, we were sure that for the next 10 or 20 years 
we would have a continuation of the present state of international 
tension but we would still have reasonable access to South America 
and Africa and places like that, we might not do some of the things 
we are recommending today. 

Mr. Enete. On what kind of assumption do you proceed ? 

Dr. Morean. We have general guidance that is passed on to us by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. These assumptions and estimates 
of the situation are classified and I am not at liberty to say what they 
are in an open hearing. We have the problem, as I gave it to you: 
“Is it going to be a shooting war next week or are we going to have 
20 years?” That isthe problem. We get assumptions as to what the 
situation will be but I am not at liberty to say what they are. 

Mr. Enawe. It would be interesting information to know whether 
or not this is a phony emergency and we can dilly-dally around here 
or whether or not Sam Rayburn is right. If we step off the deep 
end into an all-out war the next week there is going to be some heads 
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rolling in the sawdust down in those departments because we don’t 
have the kind of a program going that should have been put into 
effect. You know that, don’t you? 

Dr. Mor@an. Yes, sir, and we must look to the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization which I understand is represented on the National Security 
Council for that type of guidance. 

In the Defense Production Administration we are not primarily 
strategic experts on the world situation. There is the National Se- 
curity Council that brings together the State Department, the De- 
partment of Defense, the NSRB, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the ODM, and others. They set the general pattern and then within 
that pattern we attempt to take the necessary steps. 

Mr. Eneix. Haven't they told you to get going on this mining pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Morean. In the information that has been made available to 
me, I don’t recall having seen specific reference to mining. I think 
we are all in agreement that there are critical shortages of strategic 
materials, which include metals and minerals which come from mines, 
and obviously, we have to do something about the problem of mining. 
There is no doubt that there are serious shortages of strategic metals 
and minerals. 

Mr. Ener. You were with NSRB? 

Dr. Morean. I was. 

Mr. Enoie. And were transferred to your present post ¢ 

Dr. MorGan. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. And all of your experience has been in government é 

Dr. Morcan. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. You have never been in a mine in your life, have you? 

Dr. Morean. Sir, I have never worked for a mining company but 
I have been privileged to visit mines all over this country and in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Enete. When did you go to a foreign country ? 

Dr. Morean. During the course of World War II I served over 
most of the Pacific theater, including New Caledonia, the Palau Is- 
lands, the Philippines, and Japan. 

Mr. Enete. That was in connection with the Army engineers, was 
it not ¢ 

Dr. Morean. That is correct, sir. While in New Caledonia I was 
able to visit the nickel and chrome mines, which at that time were 
being operated under contracts with the United States Government. 

While in the Philippines I was able to visit manganese and chrome 
properties. 

Mr. Ener. Was that in connection with your duties with the Army 
engineers ? 

Dr. Morcan, Not officially, sir. I did that on my own over there. 

In the Palau Islands I was able to visit phosphate mining opera- 
tions which had been of importance to the Japanese. 

In Japan I was able to visit copper, lead, zinc, and gold mines which 
were then under the control of the Army. 

Mr. Enotr. From the standpoint of practical mine operation you 
have had no experience whatsoever ? 

Dr. Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Enetr. How many other people in Mr. Gibson’s organization 
are transfers or transplants from the NSRB? 
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Dr. Morean. Mr. Gibson’s own staff is very small, but within the 
Defense Production Administration there are several people who 
came from the NSRB. 

Most of the people in the field of metals and minerals that he named 
this morning were on the staff of the NSRB for the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Bennerr. Did I understand you to say that you are holding up 
your mineral production policy as sees until you are sure whether 
or not we are going to get into a shooting war ? 

Dr. Morean. No, sir, I hope I did not create that impression, sir, 
by what I said. What I said or what I had hoped I had said, is that 
there are certain actions that we are taking now with regard to metals 
and minerals. 

If we knew that an all-out shooting war were going to start next 
week we would undoubtedly take additional actions. 

Mr. Ener. It would be too late then, wouldn't it, Dr. Morgan? We 
would be sunk just like the Jap Navy; we would never get it going, 
would we? 

Dr. Morcan. Not necessarily, because that depends on the status of 
our stockpiles of certain materials. It varies completely from mate- 
rial to material. 

Mr. Ener. You know how we stand on tungsten and manganese 
and chrome ¢ 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir, I am familiar with those situations. 

Mr. Bennerr. Will you illustrate what you mean by that prior 
statement / 

Dr. Morgan. To give a specific case would involve me in classified 
information that I can give only in executive session but will you 
permit a hypothetical case? 

Mr. Bennett. Take a hypothetical case. 

Dr. Morgan. Let us say that there is a material which comes only 
from foreign sources for which our stockpile objectives are about 80 
percent complete, and let us say that our knowledge of the require- 
ments are such that current imports are sufficient to meet current de- 
mand. If we were certain that for the next 5 years there would be no 
all-out war we would only cut back the civilian use of that commodity 
sufficiently that over the next 3 or 4 years we would complete our 
stockpile objective. 

If, on the other hand, the war were going to start tomorrow morn- 
ing, civilian use of that particular commodity in such things as auto- 
mobiles or television sets or washing machines would be stopped 
immediately and the total imports that we could get in the next short 
period would be added to the national stockpile. 

Mr. Bennett. Don’t you believe that it is the intent of Congress that 
this program was to get under way on the assumption that we might 
get into a shooting war at any time ? 

Dr. Morgan. That may have been the intent of the Congress—I 
am not a lawyer—-but they didn’t make that clear in the wording of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 under which we are operating. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you think that Congress intended that you, as a 
policy maker, should make this determination from factors as you see 
them, as to when we approach this danger point, and then act accord- 
ingly ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. No, sir. As I stressed before, we in the DPA are not 
posing as strategic experts. We get our guidance from the Office 
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of Defense Mobilization, which is represented on the National Security 
Council, where such over-all national strategic assumptions and esti- 
mates of the situation are arrived at. 

We have general guidance from the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and we are operating within the framework of that guidance. 


COPPER SHORTAGE 


Mr. Bennerr. Are you operating on the assumption—let us take 
copper, for example, because as far as I am concerned, that is one of 
the most critical of our metals. 

Are you basing your policy as to the needs of copper in the next 
few years on the amount of imports that we are getting from Chile or 
Africa or some other place, or are you basing it on the assumption 
that we ought to do everything possible to increase domestic produc- 
tion under this program ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Congressman, it hinges on specific execution in 
terms of contracts costing money of the phrase “everything possible,” 
because, as those familiar with metals and minerals know, what is 
a marginal property at one price becomes a paying property at a 
higher price, but additional ones become marginal at each price you 
set, so that, for example, copper is now around 24 or 25 cents a pound, 
but there are copper mines that would be marginal at a dollar a 
pound. It is conceivable that other copper mines might be marginal 
at $2 a pound. 

Mr. Bennett. How far do you think that the Government ought to 
go in getting marginal copper mines in operation? What is your 
policy on that? What policy do you follow? 

Dr. Morcan. Well, to arrive at policy, we have to consider certain 
statistics. In the case of copper, I can’t give you the specific figures 
because those that I use are classified and I don’t have them here. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it fair to say that there is a critical shortage of 
copper in this country today? 

Dr. Morean. There is no doubt that there is a shortage as shown 
by the fact that the National Production Authority has issued orders 
limiting the use of copper in the civilian economy. 

Mr. Bennett. Is it critical ? 

Dr. Morgan. Well, it depends, sir; it depends on your definition 
of the word “critical.” Let me illustrate what we do in the case of 
copper this way. 

Mr. Bennerr. Can’t you say whether in your opinion copper is 
critically short in this country ? 

Dr. Morgan. I would say that the copper supply is fairly tight right 
now. 

Mr. Enatr. Let me supplement that. The annual unsatisfied de- 
mand is about 300,000 tons a year, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Morcan. I don’t know that anyone has a device for measur- 
ing the demand at this time. We do know that there are plenty of 
people who could use more copper if they could get it. 

Mr. Eneote. That is the estimate Mr. Searls gave to the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Moraan. However, in World War IT, as I pointed out in my 
study, production of copper from domestic copper mines declined 
after 1942 and 1943 steadily into 1944, 1945, and 1946, and in World 
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War II our greatly increased demands were met more and more from 
imports than from domestic production. 


STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES REVISED UPWARD 


Mr. Eneue. Talking about these stockpile objectives, I notice that 
in Mr. Wilson’s report of 1950, he says: 

Our total stockpile requirements computed on the basis of estimated war- 
time needs, less estimated supplies available during the war period, amount 
to 9.7 billion dollars measured in February prices. On March 1, approxi- 
mately 3.2 billion of these requirements were on hand. 

They started out, as you recall, under the Stockpiling Act with an 
objective of something less than $3 billion. 

Dr. Morean. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Eneve. In other words, when you talk about objectives, it de- 
pends on what your situation is. Now here they jacked them up at 
least three times according to this report. I see here that in the 
stockpiling report, itself, of January 1951, they say that— 

Since the July 23, 1950, report two factors have caused substantial changes in 
the items and quantities to be stockpiled. The first was the review of supply and 
requirements data. The second was the change in strategic assumption under 
which wartime supplies were estimated. This has required the addition of 7 
materials to the list, transfer of 4 materials from group 2 to group 1, the removal 
of 4 items from group 1 to 2, and the increase of all except 10 of the stockpile 
objectives which were effective on July 1, 1950. 

Dr. Morean. I believe that we in the National Security Resources 
Board, responsible at that time for the review of stockpile objectives, 
played no inconsiderable part in the upward revision of those 
objectives. 


DISCUSSION OF POLICY RESPONSIBILITY UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Enote. I am not worried about what you did about objectives. 
The objectives look all right. But what I am worried about is why 
you don’t do something about getting the material in here. This 
record shows that the net production of all of this effort, on which 
over half a million dollars of administrative expenses have already 
been exhausted, have produced exactly one contract for tin and tung- 
sten. That is all there is. The other two referred to by Dr. Boyd 
were executed under the Stockpile Act and a fourth one for foreign 
tungsten was cancelled. Here this mammoth organization set up 
with all its fanfare, set in operation in 1950, over 7 months ago, has 
only let one contract that won’t get into operation for some time to 
come and we wonder if this is a phony emergency or whether they 
really mean business. I want to ask you, who handles the policy down 
there? Do you handle it? 

Dr. Morgan. I make recommendations regarding the stockpile on 
all of the materials. 

Mr. Enerie. Who makes the policies? All we have heard from in 
the last 3 days are people who make recommendations. Now we want 
to find some place somewhere in this vast edifice down there where 
somebody has the power to make a decision. Can you makea decision ? 

Dr. Morean. I cannot make a final decision. 
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Mr. Eneiez. Just where are you on the totem pole of authority? 
Are you the lowest face or are you half way up, and if you are, who 
is above you and where do your recommendations go / 

Dr. Morcan. Within the DPA, sir, the Administrator has the final 
power to make decisions. 

Mr. Enexe. That is Mr. Harrison ? 

Dr. Morean. That is General Harrison. Mr. Gibson of the DPA, 
the wie Administrator, reports to General Harrison and I report 
to Mr. Gibson, but I think that we must recognize that with the present 
structure of the Government, with numerous agencies having legal 
responsibilities regarding these problems, that no one particular indi- 
vidual and no one particular agency can make final decisions on any 
broad matter of policy. 

Mr. Enate. I know, but the Defense Production Act of 1950 gives 
authority, so that if there is something wrong with the structure that 
decisions cannot be made, the executive branch of the Government 
is responsible and all they have to do is to change it. There is a rat 
‘ace down there with these policy matters being changed. from one 
place to another. The gentleman who preceded you on the witness 
stand said he was constantly advised as to supplies which we can have 
or get and those we will need. 

What I want to know is who is responsible for filling the gap. That 
is your job, isn’t it? 

Dr. Morean. No, sir; I am not responsible for filling the gap. 

Mr. Enoie. Are you responsible for formulating policies that will 
fill the gap ? 

Dr. Moraan. We in the DPA are responsible for seeing that the gap 
is filled. 

Mr. Enerx. What is the difference between that and what I said? 
You are responsible for seeing that the gap can be filled. I asked you 
if you were responsible for policies which would fill the gap. Now, 
it is half dozen of one and six of the other, isn’t it / 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. That is right. Now, have you recommended any poli- 
cies at all to fill any gaps, and, if so, what are they ? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. We have recommended many policies. I am 
not trying to retreat behind the classified screen. I can assure you that 
in executive session I can give you the details. 


PROPOSED CHROME POLICY AND PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN FORMULATING 
SAME DISCUSSED 

Mr. Enote. We are interested in general policies. If you have a 
chrome policy you are going to announce to the country, you are going 
to spread it around anyway, so tell us about it. Do you havea policy on 
chrome? 

Dr. Morgan. The DMA has recommended—first let me retreat just a 
step. Chrome has been on the strategic and critical materials list 
since 1946. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Eneir. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. I would like to have a direct answer to your question. 
I suggest the stenographer read the question over. 
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Mr. Enete. I asked specifically whether or not you have a policy 
on chrome. A “Yes” or “No” answer will suffice. 

Dr. Morcan. We do at the present time. 

Mr. Eneie. What is it, and where is it / 

Dr. Morcan. The policy on chrome is contained in a secret letter, 
sent by the DPA to the DMA and I am not at liberty to disclose what 
it is at this hearing. 

Mr. Eneve. What is it doing over in DMA? They can’t make any 
decisions. Dr. Boyd sat right where you did day before yesterday 
and said that all he could do is rec ommend and there are at least five 
fellows up the line ahead of him. He is the bottom face on the totem 
pole. He is right next to the foundation of it. What did you send it 
back over there for # 

Dr. Morcan. The DMA did recommend to us a chrome policy. We 
approved all of the elements of that policy except one, and sent it back 
not only to the DMA but to the Emergency Procurement Service and 
to the Munitions Board and to the National Production Authori ity to 

carry out those parts that we recommended. Now, until such time as 

the orders are issued by the National Production Authority and con- 
tracts closed by the Emergency Procurement Service and other con- 
tracts recommended by the Defense Minerals Administration, I be- 
lieve it would be unwise to announce that policy in advance. 

Mr. Enaxe. I will tell you what the policy is. Let’s talk about it. 
The policy is that you have agreed to the principle of over-the- 
market price contracts on chrome; isn’t that it, yes or no?4 

Dr. Morcan. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Eneir. Yes. Our outfit got thrown out. I will tell you that. 

Mr. Donovan. What is secret or classified about that ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Lam advised that GSA is not authorized to pay more 
than the current market price. 

Mr. Enere. They are not authorized yet because they have six more 
hurdles to go over and I am going to find out where they are. But 
if the gentleman wants to know what the chrome policy is, which 
is so highly secret, I will be glad to tell him about it. It is well known 
around here just precisely what it is, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to know why GSA is not authorized 
to pay over the market for a mineral as short and strategic as chrome. 

Mr. Enoie. You can ask him but I think I can tell you what has 
happened is that the DMA—youn correct me if this isn’t right—DMA 
- recommended a program, sent it over to DPA; that is your outfit? 

Dr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Enexe. So you beat the devil around the bush over there for 
I don’t know how long and finally you sent it back, in which you 
took out certain things, mainly you took out the $10 million for - 
Montana chrome deal and provided for experimentation to find : 
process to use the Montana chrome, but you did agree to the peinelple 
of over-the-market price contracts for chrome, but you didn’t specify 
a price. 

Now is that substantially correct ? 

Dr. Morean. That is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Enate. It is amazing the information you get sometimes 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Enote. That is all secret information. 

Mr. Donovan. That is what I want to ask, what is secret or classified 
about that ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. Well, as stated, sir, it doesn’t sound secret, but if 
there were the possibilities of people who had large inventories in 
their hands manipulating these inventories, resulting in a higher 
price to the Government at the time they bought it 

Mr. Donovan. You are ganging up on the American businessmen, 
too, aren’t you? 

Dr. Morgan. We wish to get the most material 

Mr. Donovan. I asked you a simple question. If 1 am wrong, 
answer me. Never mind these mealy mouthed answers. 

Dr. Morgan. No, sir; we are not deliberately ganging up on any- 
body. 

Mr. Donovan. In other words, the American businessmen and 
the miners in this country know what one hand is doing and not the 
other. Is that what you call classified or secret material ? 

Dr. Morean. No, sir: it is not. 

Mr. Enate. I will say to the gentleman from New York there is a 
price freeze on all minerals and metals and if these people did what 
he said, they would all end up in the Bastille. We want to do some- 
thing constructive. Now, it develops that you have a chrome policy. 
It is going back to DMA. What are they going to do about it? 

Dr. Morean. It has gone to not only DMA, but to NPA and Muni- 
tions Board and Emergency Procurement Service. At the present time 
there is no limitation on the use of chrome except the general in- 
ventory limitation order. I presume that NPA will review the uses 
of chrome and see whether additional supplies can be made avail- 
able for national security programs by conserving its use in industry ; 
that is their function. 

Mr. Enotr. You say they are going to review to see if they can limit 
the amount of chrome used ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Enere. And if they find it can’t be limited and this isn’t neces- 
sary, they will cross out the order? 

Dr. Morcan. Their limitation is only one part of the policy. If 
they can’t limit it any way—if there is no way that a saving can be 
made in its use in industry—then the saving won’t be made. 

Mr. Enate. Then you sent it to Munitions Board. What did they 
do? ; 

Dr. Morean. A certain portion of the recommendation of the De- 
fense Minerals Administration dealt with stockpiling. Under Pub- 
lic Law 520 of the Seventy-ninth Congress the Munitions Board is 
responsible for the stockpile program and they will take action in 
regard to the recommendation we made for increasing the stock- 
pile objective for a certain grade of chrome. 

Mr. Enetx. I know, but you have solemnly come out with a policy 
declaration that you will pay over the market price for chrome, which 
is a subsidy program, but the Munitions Board has never been limited 
by the market price at all, has it? It has always had the authority 
to buy over the market. As you say in your testimony here, Mr. Steel- 
man, in a formal letter, “Lifted what had been the traditional 25 
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percent over the market,” so they have never been bound by it, have 
they / 

Dr. Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Enete. So as far as they are concerned, they didn’t have any- 
thing to do with it, anyway, isn’t that right, that portion of it? 

Dr. Morean. They will be concerned with raising the objective for 
one particular type. 

Mr. Enete. I agree that the Munitions Board at least ought to be 
informed of what you are doing. Now it went to NPA, the Munitions 
Board, and now where else? 

Dr. MorGan. It went to the Defense Minerals Administration and 
to the Emergency Procurement Service. 

Mr. Eneie. What is the Emergency Procurement Service? 

Dr. Morcan. The Emergency Procurement Service used to be the 
old Strategic Materials Division of the Bureau of Federal Supply 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Encur. That is GSA. 

Dr. MorGan. And more recently under the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Enete. All right. All they do is to put in execution a policy 
that you have established, isn’t that right? 

Dr. Morcan. Yes. Among other things, they buy materials for 
the national stockpile. 

Mr. Encrie. When they take a look at this policy that you have 
sent over there that doesn’t even have a price in it, they are going 
to be a little puzzled, aren’t they? 

Dr. Morcan. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Ener. Yes, yes. Then the whole thing comes down the line. 
The top of the totem pole kicks it clear down to the bottom again and 
you have a big argument about price. Now, when are you going to 
get that settled? 

Dr. Morecan. The lifting of the general price freeze is the responsi- 
bility of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

Mr. Eneie. Oh, we have another one. That is No. 5. 

Mr. Donovan. That is OPS, price control. 

Mr. Eneue. It is another agency. What difference does it make, 
you are going to buy over the market price anyway / 

Dr. Morgan. As was described this morning by Mr. Gibson, we have 
in DPA the Vital Materials Coordinating Committee where all of the 
responsible agencies are brought together, all of those that I named in 
our chrome policy and more are there. The Economic Stabilization 
Agency will be made aware of the chrome price situation, if they are 
not already, which they are; and they will be made aware of our con- 
templated action and within their own sphere of responsibility will 
act on price. 

They should, if possible, carry out the necessary price action that 
will support what we are trying to do in the general field of chrome. 

Mr. Enete. You were here the other day when OPS testified that 
they were going to stay with their ceilings and call for a premium 
price plan. 

Dr. Morgan. Yes; I was present. 

Mr. Enote. You have that decision already made for you, haven't 
you? They are not going to change their ceilings. They are going 
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to sit on them and it is going to be necessary to go into a subsidized 
contract. That won’t require consideration, will it ? 

Dr. Morean. It will require consideration somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Encte. In other words, they still have to go to the top, to Har- 
rison or Wilson or somebody ; is that right ? 

Dr. Moreéan. Well, formulating policy is a continually revolving 
and fluctuating problem. Some problems are settled at the staff level. 
Other bigger and broader questions must of necessity be referrred to 
the responsible head of the agency, eventually settled at the ODM 
policy level, or even referred higher for final decision. It depends 
on the magnitude of the problem. 

Mr. Enate. I have six jumps in the obstacle course that still have 
to be gone over. The Vital Materials Coordinating Committee has 
been the last one added. Is there a death blow to this problem there / 

Dr. Morean. Vital Materials Coordinating Committee ? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Dr. Morgan. Sir, they possibly could, but the mission of that com- 
mittee and the intention of the people on it is not to deal death blows 
to any of these, but to solve the problem in the best interests of the 
national defense program. 

Mr. Enaue. I know what their objective is supposed to be, but some- 
thing is being killed down there some place because nothing very 
definite has come out of the place yet. 

Mr. Bupeér. During the course of testimony of these two witnesses, 
I just tried to crawl this totem pole of yours. It is just from these 
two witnesses. It is mentioned in this program that they have to 
consult with or work with the following agencies—it is just the two 
witnesses now. We have heard from several others—I am not sure 
that I have all of them. 

They have the DPA, DMA, OPA, ODM, NSRB, PMPC, MB, GSA, 
NPA, ECA, OIT, VPS, Bureau of Budget, Bureau of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey, ESA, Interior Department, and State Department. 
No wonder they never get anything done. 

Mr. Donovan. Don’t forget the classified secrecy. 


ONE-AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY AND OPERATION OF MINERALS PROGRAM 
PROPOSED 


Mr. Encie. You forgot the Vital Minerals Coordinating Commit- 
tee. That ought to be added on there. Now, all of this brings me to 
this question, Dr. Morgan. I know you gave the matter study when 
you wrote this book. Don’t you think it would be a good idea to throw 
out this whole caboodle and start over by setting up a Minerals 
Production Agency directly in line under Wilson, take the whole thin 
out of the Interior Department and use the Bureau of Mines and GS 
as service agencies? This man is an expert in this sort of thing. 

Dr. Morcan. I wouldn’t claim to be an expert on anything in par- 
ticular. I have just been doing the jobs I have been asked to do, 
but—— 

Mr. Enoie. Any man who gets to be a Ph D. is an expert on some- 
thing. 

Dr. Morcan. But to answer your question, I don’t want to criticize 
the existing agencies, but I think it is obvious even to them that in 
the field of metals and minerals there are many, many agencies and 
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committees involved in settling problems in that field. After all, most 
of these agencies exist by law. All of those that you mentioned except 
a very few are agencies established by law. 

Just a few have been established by Executive order. There is no 
doubt that closer coordination and elimination of duplication and 
checking back and forth is highly desirable and within the present 
framework we are doing what we can to accomplish that. 

Mr. Encore. How about this idea I had of just making a good clear 
straight-line agency to deal with minerals and metals procurement, 
pull it out of the Interior Department and use the Geological Survey 
and Bureau of Mines as service agencies to the production group ? 
What is the matter with that ? 

Dr. Morcan. That is what I recommended in that study of mine, 
and I believe that was the intention of the bill I made reference to, 
H. R. 6082, Eighty-first Congress, introduced by Mr. Baring. 

(Norre.—The bill referred to is as follows :) 


[H. R. 6082, 8ist Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To establish the Office of Federal Minerals Coordinator 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Minerals Coordination Act of 1949”. 

It is the policy of Congress that coordination of mineral resources is essential 
to the safety of the United States and that the functions of the various agencies 
dealing with mineral resources should be subject to central direction in order to 
prevent costly duplications of effort and to bring them together into an integrated 
plan designed to effect the most efficient mobilization of such resources for both 
peace and war. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created the Office of Federal Minerals Coordinator 
(hereinafter called “Coordinator”’) who shall be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The salary of the Coordinator shall 
be fixed at $20,000 per year. The Office of Federal Minerals Coordinator shall 
have a Domestic Section and a Foreign Section. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Coordinator, and subject to the direction of 
the President he is hereby authorized and directed, to perform the functions 
hereinafter authorized, within the policy established in section 1 hereof, and 
to prescribe rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Coordinator may select, employ, and fix the compensation of such 
experts as may be necessary to Carry out the purposes of this Act without regard 
to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. He may 
employ such other staff as he may deem necessary, subject to said civil-service 
laws and Classification Act of 1923. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Coordinator, and he is hereby so 
authorized, to coordinate through his Domestic Section the work of all Federal! 
agencies dealing with domestic and foreign minerals and metals, and to arrange 
for the cooperation of State agencies dealing with minerals and metals so as 
to inventory, analyze, develop sources for and encourage production of such 
minerals and metals so as to fit them into our total mineral supply needs for 
national defense purposes. 

(b) The Coordinator shall integrate, insofar as is practicable, through his 
Foreign Section, the mineral wealth of the rest of the world with that of the 
United States so that our industrial complexes will benefit: Provided, That 
preference shall be given to development of sources of minerals and metals in 
the following geographical order: (1) Within the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions; (2) within the rest of the Western Hemisphere; (3) within 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Attention should be directed to planning preparation plants that will enable 
us to import, where imports are essential, metal bars and pure nonmetallics 
rather than ores and concentrates. Due regard shall be given to transportation 
problems and the possibility of seizure of developed sources and plants by an 
enemy. 
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Mr. Ener. That is just what I was getting at and it has taken 
quite a while to get you to say so. In other word what you are sayin 
is that is what you wanted to see done in the beginning; is that right? 

Dr. Morean. As an individual I think it would contribute to a solu- 
tion providing that all of the existing agencies can then be tied into 
that new agency. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Or provided they can all be wiped out and a new one 
set up? 

Dr. Morgan. Oh, providing. 

Mr. Donovan. That is another question. It doesn’t require a long 
answer. “Yes” or “No.” 

Dr. Morean. If you will permit me, sir, providing that the new 
agency has adequate authority and funds and a sensible mission to 
carry out. 

Mr. Donovan. And sensible individuals to carry it out ? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Barrne. In view of the fact that you referred to my bill, 6082 
of the Eighty-first Congress, you are acquainted with it; 1s it a very 
good bill? 

Dr. Morean. I thought it was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartne. The Munitions Board gave this report: 

It is noted that the functions and duties of the Coordinator as set forth in the 
bill are so broadly defined that it is not possible to determine the impact which 
its activities would have upon existing agencies. 

Is it any better than the present set up? We have spent 3 days here, 
and we haven’t been able to put our fingers on anything yet. Would 
you recommend passage of 6082 to take the place of the present set-up / 

Dr. Morean. In the field of metals and minerals. 

Mr. Barrne. In coordinating the present set-up. 

Dr. Morean. I believe it would certainly help to clarify the prob- 
lem in regard to metals and minerals. This Coordinator would have 
to consider the problem of the use of the materials and their conser- 

vation in industry and all that sort of thing. He would have to tie 
in with the people who are doing that. 

Mr. Bartne. Do you know of any reason why the Munitions Board 
didn’t think so? 

Dr. Morgan. No, sir. I am sure that their opinion was based upon 
reasonable study within their agency by the experts that they have. 


ABOVE-MARKET PRICE CONTRACTS HELD NECESSARY FOR CHROME 


Mr. Enoete. Dr. Morgan, after we have gone through this whole 
business, the fact is that you say that your Agency has the chrome 
policy, but it isn’t in execution, and there is no price on it; isn’t that 
right? There is no price, and it isn’t in execution; isn’t that true? 

Dr. Morean. No fixed price that has been announced; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Enecte. Let’s just be practical about this. Let’s say that I am 
a chrome operator, and I walk up to you, and I say, “Dr. Morgan, I 
have some chrome that I can produce at $115.” Under your policy 
can I get a contract for $115? 
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Dr. Morcan. It wouldn’t be clear whether you could or not. I 
think the best policy, thus far, is the one we put out in the case of 
tungsten, where, by guaranteeing a market and a price, you eliminate 
the need for all sorts of people with all sorts of papers coming to 
Washington. If they know they have a fixed price and if they have 
sufficient faith in the value of the dollar and its future for the next 
5 years they can produce immediately. 

Mr. Enete. That is a big difficulty. 

Dr. Morgan. They will go out and produce tungsten and sell it and 
they will either sell it at the $65 ceiling or, if the price drops below 
$63, the Government will support the price at $63. 

Mr. Encore. But that isn’t the policy you announced at all. Your 
policy, as I understand it, is one of policy with respect to paying 
above-the-market prices. 

Dr. Morcan. In the case of chrome or tungsten, sir? 

Mr. Enotr. Chrome. 

Dr. Morgan. I was speaking of tungsten as an example. 

Mr. Enete. I know what the tungsten policy is. 

Dr. Morean. I think that that is the simplest policy to put into 
effect and to implement. 

Mr. Encuie. Could you put that into effect on copper / 

Dr. Morgan. I can’t say whether we would or not, sir. 

Mr. Enote. You know very well that you can’t do it and it won't 
work in the field of copper, because you would make a lot of big 
operators rich and get the biggest holler that you ever heard in the 
Nation. You can use it in certain fields. 

Now, chrome is very different than tungsten. The world price 
on chrome is what, about $30 or $35, something like that. And we 
can’t produce it in this country at that price. It is going to take be- 
tween $105 to $120 a ton to bring out the domestic chrome production, 
isn’t it? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. Why should it take you 7 months to figure out that you 
would have to go above the world market or above the domestic market 
price to get any domestic chrome production. You have a spread of 
at least 4 to 1. 

Dr. Morean. It didn’t take the 7 months to arrive at that. We 
knew it all the time and the General Services Administration has had 
the authority to pay above market prices for domestic chrome for the 
stockpile all along. Even before the emergency. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But it hasn’t authorized it. Why haven’t they au- 
thorized it? 

Dr. Morcan. Because up until the time of the lifting of the 25- 
percent limitation in August 1950, no domestic chrome miner could 
guarantee to produce specification-grade chromite within the 25- 
percent ceiling and since that ceiling was lifted and they had higher 
ceilings that they could go to, they have apparently not been able to 
negotiate a contract that would get sufficient chrome at a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But at the present time we have a company that is 
willing to make a firm contract, provided you can go above the mar- 
ket price to the extent justifiable for a 5-year period, isn’t that true? 

Dr. Moran. I don’t have the details on that. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. You have to have GSA authorize a price over the 
current market at the present time before you can get such chrome. 
Now, as a policy man, why don’t you go ahead and have that authority 
granted ¢ 

Dr. Morean. Well, there is a question, not only in my mind, but with 
other people who are concerned with the problem, as to whether the 
best solution is to pay 3 times the current market price for domestic 
material, or to continue importation of specification grade material 
at market prices when the supplies coming in are adequate to meet 
the current needs of industry and to permit some additions to the 
national stockpile. There is no conservation order on chrome in 
effect today. ‘ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Wampler this morning testified and gave us a 
list of materials that are strategically short. One of these was 
chromium with an asterisk, which says “Current demand already ex- 
ceeds available supply.” 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT MAKES DEPARTMENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR ACCELE- 
RATED MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Enate. There is one thing about it and that is that you can 
pull the domestic chrome out of the ground and put it in a stock- 
pile and you haven’t lost a national resource. It is up there. It is 
true it is costing the Government a little bit, but you have an insur- 
ance policy, too, and if some of these people who are doing so much 
talking around here are right, we will need an insurance policy. 

I would be very fearful to have the responsibility that you have, 
Dr. Morgan, and not take care of the essential needs of this Nation. 
It is a fearful responsibility and if we should step off into an all-out 
war, I think that you and your people down there in that agency are 
going to come under the most grievous criticism any agency has ever 
faced and you are going to be charged with a criminal failure to 
meet a public responsibility if you haven’t protected this country 
against a sure loss of the war into which we might go. 

Congress has been willing to appropriate funds and put the money 
on the line and has stated the policy. Now, if we are wrong, the peo- 
ple back home will get rid of us pretty fast and send people back here 
who will do more precisely what they think should be done, but the 
responsibility is ours. We have stated the policy clearly and we are 
willing to go back and face the people we represent on the basis of 
that responsibility. If they don’t like it, they can fire us. It is not 
your responsibility and you don’t have to be reelected. 

Mr. Bennett. There isn’t anything in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 that requires these agencies to appraise the future, so far as 
imports of foreign metals are concerned before they get a domestic 
production program underway; is that right? 

Mr. Eneur. That is not incorrect, but even prior to that, Mr. Ben- 
net, we passed Public 520 in the Seventy-ninth Congress in which we 
gave a clear mandate to the executive branch of the Government to 
protect this Nation with an adequate stockpile, and Congress wasn’t 
quibbling about the cost either. 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to ask Dr. Morgan if he believes that 
had Congress passed a so-called mineral subsidy bill a couple of 
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years ago, whether we would be in the fix, the shortage we face in 
the critical metals today? * 

Dr. Morean. I think that had that subsidy program been in opera- 
tion, there would undoubtedly be more mines in this country in pro- 
duction today and there would be an increase in the supply. 

Mr. Bennerr. And there would be more metal, copper and chrome 
and various other types of critical metals available today. There 
would be more in the stockpile and more available for civilian use? 

Dr. Morean. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, facing the situation we are facing today, why 
isn’t the answer the same simple answer to this program—Congress 
has given you the authority and the money, why don’t you go ahead 
and pay subsidy prices to marginal mine operators in this country 
and get the production that we need without waiting to see what is 
going to happen to Chile or to Africa or to any other for eign country 
or the i imports that they might be able to send us? 

Mr. Enere. Let me read you something. You just mentioned Chile. 
Here is a statement by Frank A. Ayer, Chief of Production of the 
Copper Branch of the old WPB, back in 1942, and here is what he 
said—it is as applicable today as then: 

The sheiling or bombing of power plants on the Pacific coast of Chile with the 
bombing of mine plants near the coast could cut off 550,000 tons of copper per 
year. Waterborne imports totaling 569,800 tons per year are constantly exposed 
to the danger of sinking. 

Mr. Bennett. Doctor, don’t you think that in order to have an 
adequate supply of these critical materials that something has to be 
done and done soon to get these marginal properties around the 
country in operation and that the only way to do it is to subsidize 
them either through over-the-market price contracts or some other 
form ? 

Dr. MorGan. I agree with you, sir, but within the DPA we must 
look to the agency having primary responsibility for metals and 
minerals to recommend in the case of each of the different ones what 
the most effective program would be. I wouldn’t pretend to say that 
I know all the details of 70 different commodities, some of which are 
metals and minerals and others of agricultural origin and so on. 

Mr. Bennetr. But you said earlier in your testimony that you were 
waiting, that there was no fixed policy on these things and that you 
were waiting to determine or to find out whether this foreign picture 
was going to clear up. 

Dr. Morcan, That is a factor in our consideration, a very big factor. 

Mr. Bennerr. Why should it be a factor? Are you going to wait 
until you find out how long we are going to be in Korea or some move 
is made in Europe before you make up your mind that there is a 
shortage of copper and chrome and other metals in this country, that 
something ought to be done about it ? 

Dr. Morcan. Sir, there is no doubt that there is a shortage and 
there is also no doubt that none of the actions being taken by the 
Federal Government at the present time are being done as though an 
all-out war were going to start next week. 

Mr. Benner. Aren't the shortages worse today in most of these 
critical materials than they were “6 months ago? Is that a fair 


statement ? 
Dr. Morean. Across the board, that is fair statement; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bennett. Is there any prospect that the situation is going to 
get better in the next 6 months, if we remain static ? 

Dr. Morcan. In the case of only a few commodities will it get any 
better. In the case of aluminum where some plants are being reacti- 
vated and magnesium where some are being brought in that have 
been in stand-by there will be some alleviation but in metals and 
— the present shortage will probably get worse before it gets 
etter. 

Mr. Bennetr. Then why do we have to wait until these other factors, 
these foreign-policy factors are decided before getting this program 
er way! That is the thing that the people I represent can’t under- 
stand. 

Dr. Morean. I don’t think we are waiting just for that, sir. We 
are doing as much as it looks as though we should do at the present 
time. 

COPPER SHORTAGE AND NEEDS DISCUSSED 


Mr. Bennerr. Well, you are dealing with copper. For example, 
Dr. Boyd was in here the other day and when I asked if copper was 
critically short he said “Yes.” You are not willing to admit that. 
You say it is tight. Is it tighter today that is was 6 months ago? 

Dr. Morean. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. It is critically tight; would you say? 

Dr. Morean. It depends on how you define “critical.” 

Mr. Bennett. How do you define it ? 

Dr. Morgan. I would say something is critically short when it 
would really significantly affect the security of the country. 

Mr. Donovan. Let’s consult Webster on that. 

Mr. Bennetr. Some of these agencies curtailed the use of copper 
over some four-hundred-odd uses, civilian uses, the shortage is that 
grave. You can’t buy a screen door or a copper pipe for your house; 
you can’t get copper fittings, you can’t buy a copper shingle. I am just 
trying to find out what you regard as critical. Automobile manu- 
facturers are taking chrome off their cars, they are going to take copper 
out of their radiators. All of that sort of thing. 

When does this stage get critical? When is something going to 
be done about it? That is the question that everybody is interested 
in and can’t get the answer to. 

Dr. Morean. Sir, I think that we are doing something about it. 
There is at the present time consultation between the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and the Defense Minerals Administration as to 
the magnitude of the copper expansion program. 

We are faced with this sort of problem: First, we have to set the 
general magnitude of the programs that we need. Once the general 
magnitude of the program is agreed upon, the negotiation of individual 
contracts or the setting of specific ceilings or incentives within that 
program are relatively simple and can proceed fairly quickly, but 
until we get interagency agreement as to the real magnitude of the 
copper shortage, we have a pretty difficult time. Just for one illus- 
tration, it has recently appeared in the newspapers that the armed 
services were going to use steel cartridge cases instead of brass. I 
don’t think it is any secret here, although the exact figures are secret 
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where we are handling them, that one of the largest elements in the 
all-out war demand for copper is cartridge brass. 

If the military are satisfied that they can do their job with steel 
cartridge cases for all sizes or for certain major quantities, then 
the requirements for copper will be significantly reduced. 

Mr. Guntors. You say “significantly,” you don’t know how much 
copper is used in an airplane or ina tank. You can’t use steel in war 
production unless vou have corresponding amounts of copper, can 
you? It goes hand in hand, doesn’t it? 

Dr. Morgan. Our consumption of copper is around 2 million tons 
a year and of steel around 100 million tons a year, so that there is 
quantitatively much more steel available than coppper. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, but it goes hand in h: ind. A certain 
percentage of copper goes into all of these vehicles and instruments of 
war that are made of steel. 

Mr. Encie. What disturbs me about your testimony is your pre- 
occupation that this matter of simply meeting current requirements— 
we are not thinking in terms of only current requirements; we are 
thinking in terms of a stockpile of these materials, which will protect 
the Nation. We know what is in that Munitions Board program. 
They have stated in their published reports that their objectives, at 
least a year or two ago, were just minimum objectives to prevent a 
complete collapse of American industry in the event we got into a war. 
We always figured that the stockpile was going to be at least five times 
what they started out with one. everybody thought we were being 
ridiculous and I just read to you where now they are up to $914 mil- 
lion, which is just about what we said, and that was as much as 2 and 
3 years ago, so when you keep being preoccupied with what is neces- 


sary to meet the current demands it shows to my mind a total failure 
to grasp what we are driving at. 

You can turn loose the minerals production of this country and run 
it for 5 years and if you get too much stuff, dump it in the stockpile 
and you will never be in a position where you will be embarrassed 
with a surplus. 


RED TAPE AND CONFLICTING INTEREST OF AGENCIES SLOW DOWN MINERALS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Sayvor. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

I don’t think they are even bothered about keeping up the current 
supply, let alone stockpiling, because all they are doing is talking 
about it and they say that certain supplies, with the exception of one 
or two, are shorter now than they were 6 months ago. 

Mr. Enexr. Let’s ask Dr. Morgan this question: Don’t you realize 
that you can crank up this domestic minerals program and get it going 
and if you overrun your target for domestic supplies, which seems 
to be what you are afraid of, you will always have this stockpile to 
put it in? 

Now, have you ever considered that / 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Engle, as an individual, I have been advocating 
that for many years. The only difficulty i is to get that policy uni- 
formly agreed to with all the agencies that are responsible for carrying 
it out. And at the present time 
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Mr. Enatez. Let’s stop right there. 

You say you are for it. So we have one favorable voice down there. 
Now, I want to know who the others are we have to beat on to get this 
thing into their heads, too. Just name them and we are going to get 
them up here and talk to them. 

Who is it? Is it Harrison or is it Wilson? 

Dr. Morgan. Oh, no, sir. There is general agreement on our pro- 
grams as Mr. Gibson mentioned this morning in liis testimony which 
covered the functions of the Administrator of the DPA. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it red tape? 

I notice you caught your breath there. 

Dr. Morean. In part; yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it in part? 

Dr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. In large part, yes? Come on, we are all friends. 
We are all working for America? 

Dr. Morean. Sir, making policy in a democracy with 150,000,000 
people—— 

Mr. Donovan. Now, no philosophy, come on. I don’t go for that 
academic mummery. Come on. Is it red tape and to what extent? 

Dr. Morean. Sir, the “red tape” as you phrase it undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the confusion. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it conflicting agencies in the same set-up that are 
bothering? 

Dr. Morean. Of course, there are conflicting agencies, there have 
tobe. They have different missions. 

Mr. Donovan. Another question: Is it prices, price ceilings, pre- 
mium prices and price floors ? 

Dr. Morgan. Of course that enters into it. You can’t both stabi- 
lize the economy and pay higher prices for metals and minerals. 

Mr. Enetx. To go back to the point I have just made and on which 
you said you were in agreement, that proposition is so simple, so 
fundamental, and so practical that I just can’t understand why this 
program isn’t rolling and I wish you would tell this committee, be- 
cause we want to be helpful. I wish you would tell us what we can 
do to get the simple truth of that proposition where it ought to be, 
namely, that this Defense Production Administration doesn’t have to 
worry and sweat about overrunning domestic requirements, because if 
they overshoot the target, they can dump it into the stockpile. The 
Congress has been fighting for 5 years to get the materials in that 
stockpile. 

Now, what could we do? You have been to school; you have writ- 
ten a book on this particular subject; you have had experience in 
Government with it. 

Now, for God’s sake, give this committee some advice and I assure 
you that we will do what we can to just get this simple fact across to 
the people down there in Government. 

Can you tell us what we can do? 

Dr. Morcan. Sir, you have the conclusions in that book of mine, 
which I will be glad to insert in the record, if you wish. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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OPINIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF DR. JOHN D. MORGAN, JR., ON MO- 
BILIZATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL RESOURCES AND STOCKPILING 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


{From The Domestic Mining Industry of the United States in World War II—A Critical 
Study of the Economic Mobilization of the Mineral Base of National Power, by John D. 
Morgan, Jr., U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1949] 


AUTHOR’s NOTH.—This study, originally prepared in 1948, covered all forms of mining, 
including such large-volume materials as coal and iron ore, as well as the strategic and 
critical materials. Opinions are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
official views of any agency. 


It is impossible to draw conclusions pertaining exclusively to the mineral 
industry, for the mineral industry operates within the framework of the national 
economy of the United States and it cannot be completely isolated from that 
framework. Moreover, it is impossible to draw conclusions from this study that 
will automatically apply to the mineral industry in the event of warfare of a 
type materially different from the pattern of World War II. However, if we 
are ever again to fight a war that involves fleets of aeroplanes and surface 
vessels, manned by numbers of personnel and serviced from air bases and naval 
bases, and if we are to have ground forces to occupy enemy lands and consoli- 
date our gains as well as to maintain order in the homeland and repel invading 
forces, then certain lessons can be learned from this study and certain definite 
conclusions can be drawn that should be of application. Nevertheless, none 
of the major recommendations made in this study can be transferred into effee- 
tive actions without a primary change in the attitude of the people of the 
Nation. Weare either going to have to conduct our relations with other nations 
entirely within the framework of the United Nations, or else we must marshal 
sufficient force for our complete protection. The choice must be made with a 
clear view of the alternatives. The mission in another total war can never be 
simply to end that war, but the decision must have been made as to what kind 
of a world we will organize if we are victorious. It will be impossible to make 
any major moves in the direction of providing for our common security unless 
the American people clearly understand the mission and the magnitude of the 
task. Time, the most important element of modern strategy, requires that the 
necessary decisions be made with a minimum of delay. 

Based on the facts contained in this study, the author has arrived at the 
following major conclusions: 


Conclusion 1. The chain of command for future Federal control of the domestic 
mineral industry 

The mineral industry will require Government regulation in the event of an- 
other war because many of the divergent aims of unrestricted free enterprise 
cannot be reconciled with the common needs of the Nation in total war. The 
chain of command through which regulation is accomplished must be established 
well in advance of hostilities. All industry will require regulation, and regula- 
tion of the mineral industry without the regulation of all industry would be 
impossible. For an industry mobilization plan to be effective it must be known 
to the industry years in advance of actual fighting, and the chain of command 
from Government to the industry must be clearly defined. The chain of com- 
mand should be established through existing agencies wherever possible. On 
the Federal level the activities of the Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, Oil 
and Gas Division, and all other bureaus, divisions, etc., working on problems 
that concern primarily the mineral industry should be coordinated even in 
peace through a Federal Mineral Director. The vulnerability of Washington, 
D. C., to enemy attack should dictate that the headquarters of the Federal Min- 
eral Director should be established in dispersed installations somewhere in the 
central portion of the United States. The Federal Mineral Director must have 
an adequate line and staff to insure that he can accomplish his mission, which 
stated simply should be to control the entire mineral industry of the United 
States to insure maximum efficiency in the production of vital products. He 
must constantly gather information and evaluate it, and must be included in 
top-level strategic planning involving the Department of National Defense and 
the State Department. The Office of the Federal Mineral Director should have 
a domestic section which would control all mineral matters in the continental 
limits of the United States, and a foreign section, which would control all min- 
eral matters in foreign countries. The Federal Mineral Director should estab- 
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lish the necessary policies, production goals, etc., and allocate the necessary 
equipment, supplies, and men to the foreign section or the domestie section. 
While the Federal Mineral Director would establish the basic national policies, 
he should rely on a State mineral director in each State to carry out the neces- 
sary actions. A regional organization rather than a State organization would 
be theoretically more satisfactory but cannot be accomplished in practice be- 
“ause the States have legal, political, economic, and historical foundations that 
cannot be set aside without a complete revision of the entire political structure 
of the United States. In almost every one of the 48 States there is both a State 
geological survey and a State mining bureau. The State geological survey, 
mining bureau, oil and gas commission, mineral research activities of colleges 
within the State, and other State agencies dealing with the mineral industry 
should be coordinated even in peace through a State mineral director. The State 
mineral director should establish his headquarters centrally located to the major 
mines of the State, and distant from otherwise inviting targets. The State min- 
eral director should have adequate line and staff organizations to control all 
phases of the domestic mining industry in his State. Where State legislatures 
are unable to appropriate sufficient funds to maintain an adequate State mineral 
director and accompanying line and staff, the Federal Government should pro- 
vide the necessary funds rather than try to expand Federal agencies to perform 
the required duties. Well in advance of hostilities mines must be informed 
by the State mineral director whether they will be expected to: (1) Expand 
production by a stated amount, (2) continue production at about their present 
rate, or (3) shut down completely and transfer men and equipment to other 
stated installations. Appropriate plans can then be made in adequate time 
to foresee difficulties. The experiences of World War II should demonstrate 
that production can be increased most efficiently by concentrating on major 
mines and shutting down inefficient small marginal producers. The State min- 
eral director must have absolute authority over the mines, their equipment, and 
their personnel. He should be advised by representatives of both management 
and labor, but he must have the power to enforce any adverse decisions. The 
skeleton staff to carry out the industrial mobilization plan must be in existence 
at all times, because a fixed industrial mobilization plan for the mineral industry 
‘annot be drawn up and then allowed to remain in force for several years. On 
the contrary, such a plan must be subject to constant revision as the Armed 
Forces plan on new methods of warfare, as existing mines and oil fields are 
exhausted, as new mines and oil fields are brought into production, and as ever- 
changing technology requires new materials and develops new processes, 


Conclusion 2. The coordination of the mineral industries of the Western 
Hemisphere 

The record of World War II clearly shows that we were dependent upon 
imports for many mineral products. The failure of extensive exploration to 
uncover major new mineral bodies within the United States shows that in any 
future war we will be more dependent upon imports than before. While the 
entire world at present contributes to our mineral supply, almost all of the 
needed materials could be obtained within the Western Hemisphere, albeit at 
a greater dollar cost in some cases. The mineral resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere must be inventoried, analyzed, and developed so as to fit into our total 
mineral supply needs. No one South American or Central American nation can 
approach by itself a standard of living close to that of the United States, but by 
integrating their mineral wealth with our industrial complexes both will benefit. 
The loss of vessels by submarine warfare in World War II should demonstrate 
that our sources of mineral supply in the Western Hemisphere must be capable of 
shipping high-value, small-volume products that in an emergency would be air- 
transportable. This means that the United States must construct throughout the 
Western Hemisphere the necessary smelters, refineries, and preparation plants 
that will enable us to import metal bars, and pure nonmetallics rather than ores 
and concentrates. The Foreign Section of the Office of the Federal Mineral Coor- 
dinator should assist private enterprise in this endeavor in peacetime, and should 
control private enterprise in this function in wartime. The necessary plants, 
machinery, and personnel to exploit foreign mineral resources cannot be success- 
fully assembled after a total war has started. The work must be planned and 
executed years in advance of any contemplated future M-day or D-day. More- 
over, the exhaustion of domestic mineral supplies requires that action be taken to 
insure the continuation of our present standard of living, even without the possi- 
bility of a future war. 
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Conclusion 3. Government stockpiling for a future war 

Government stockpiling of essential materials in advance of war will remove 
some of the dependence of the industrial complex on the domestic mining industry. 
Stockpiles of material in a form as close as possible to the ultimate fabricated 
state represent not only the actual material physically on hand, but also represent 
“canned” labor, transportation, smelting, refining, and all the other steps listed 
in figure 1. For this reason stockpiles of ore are not as useful as stockpiles of 
metal bars, for the latter would be small-volume, high-value products that could 
be immediately put to use with a minimum load on smelting, refining, and trans- 
portation facilities. Moreover, there are many minerals which do not occur in the 
United States at all. The World War II record demonstrates that despite 
extensive effort few new deposits were found. The World War I and World War 
II records likewise show that import shipping is a very vulnerable activity. 
Therefore, to conserve manpower, facilities, and time (which in modern warfare 
is a major strategic factor), and to guarantee our supplies of materials not 
available on the North American Continent, prewar stockpiles to meet minimum 
essential needs provide the only remedy. In the case of some materials such as 
petroleum, coal, and iron ore, the maintenance of stockpiles above ground would 
probably be more difficult than the maintenance of such materials in place. In 
such instances the Government stockpile should take the form of a well-defined 
deposit, with all development work done, and the machinery for exploitation in 
stand-by condition. The different minerals and other materials to be stockpiled 
and the quantities thereof in the stockpiles must be subject to frequent analysis 
and review, for changing specifications and changing technology will do much 
to alter requirements over short periods of time. Stockpiles would represent an 
investment by the Government; an investment that would have money value in 
peace as well as immense time value in modern war. 


Conclusion 4. The domestic mining industry and the transportation net in a 
future war 

The mining industry is more dependent on the domestic transportation net than 
any Other industry of the industrial complex of the United States. The mining 
industry is engaged in removing from the earth substances that have been placed 
there in a nonuniform manner by geologic forces that have acted over billions of 
years. Consequently, since the total supply of any mineral is fixed, the more the 
domestic mining industry removes, the less thereof remains to be mined in the 
future. Almost every industry in the industrial complex makes more profit from 
continued operations, but the mining industry works with a wasting asset. Con- 
sequently the domestic mining industry is constantly forced to mine ores contain- 
ing less and less of the sought-after constituent. Mining seeks to overcome this 
disadvantage through increasing technical skill, and through mineral preparation 
which removes some of the undesirable constituents as close to the source as 
possible. Despite the attempts of the mining industry to eliminate handling 
valueless material, it still produces a large-volume, low-value product that 
accounts for nearly half of the domestic railroad freight traffic in the United 
States. Therefore, any major damage to the transportation net immediately 
means that the mining industry would be unable to move its products to the points 
where they are of use. In addition to the general railroad transportation situa 
tion, there are certain specific water transportation problems that affect the 
mining industry directly. Most outstanding is the fact that almost all of the 
iron ore that enters the steel complex of the United States moves through the Soo 
locks connecting Lake Superior and Lake Huron. This iron ore is handled by 
a very small number of facilities, and is moreover subject to a natural blockede 
during almost one-third of each year as a result of the freezing of the Lakes. 
The provision of alternate transportation routes and ore-handling facilities 
cannot be allowed to wait until the commencement of actual hostilities, but 
such installations must be in stand-by condition before the start of a war if 
they are to be of service. In war, some of the load on the domestie transportation 
net could be lessened by concentrating on the major mines and closing small 
marginal ones, for it would be much simpler to coordinate the delivery of a 
train of 100 railroad cars to a large mine than the delivery of 5 cars to each of 
<0 small mines. If the domestic transportation net of the United States and its 
attendant coal- and ore-handling facilities are seriously impaired by enemy action, 
there will be no point in expanding the domestic mining industry after such ac- 
tion, unless the damage can be repaired. Conversely, except for major facilities 
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and certain one-of-a-kind mines and plants, it would be useless to supply much 
military protection to the mining industry unless military protection is first 
provided for the main arteries of the transportation net. 


Conclusion 5. The administrative classification of modern mechanized mines 


The introduction of mechanized mining and the fact that many minerals now 
being mined constitute a small part of the total material being handled require 
a change in the general classification of mines. The classification of mines 
on the basis of the methods by which they are worked as well as the basis of 
what they produce would greatly simplify expanding essential production, for 
in an emergency transfers of men, machinery, and supplies could be carried out 
between mines worked by the same methods. A suggested classification is as 
follows: 

I. Surface mining: 
A. Solution mining (the pumping of brines and solutions). 
B. Dredging. 
Cc. Hydraulicking. 
D. Open-pit mining and quarrying: 
1. In soft material. 
2. In hard material. 
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II. Underground mining: 
A. In soft material: 
1. In pitching seams (including pitching anthracite). 
2. In flat seams: 
a. Coal mining (including anthracite, bituminous, 
and lignite) : 
(1) In gassy seams. 
(2) In nongassy seams. 
b. Mining material other than coal. 
B. In hard material: 
1. In pitching seams. 
2. In flat seams. 
Within any of the final subdivisions proposed above, the equipment used is 
capable of being transferred to any other mine, and the skilled personnel 
could likewise be transferred to any other mine. Transfers of equipment 
and personnel from one final subdivision to another final subdivision would be 
possible, but such transfers would be less efficient. 


Conclusion 6. The manpower problem of domestic mines in a future war. 

Selective service in a future total war will be completely inadequate. Uni- 
versal service that assigns every usable person to the job where he or she is 
most needed will provide the only solution. There are already too few miners 
in the mines to permit any material expansion of production; consequently, 
the drafting of many miners and mineral technologists for active military serv- 
ice is impossible to justify. The profit incentive that motivates the miner and 
the mining company in peacetime cannot be depended upon to function for the 
common good in total war. Instead, under universal service, some skilled and 
unskilled labor will have to be assigned to domestic mines. The Federal Mineral 
Coordinator and the State mineral coordinators must have the necessary author- 
ity to hold the present mine labor force and to requisition additional labor 
and engineering assistance. 


Conclusion 7. The machinery and supplies problems of domestic mines in a 
future war. 

The Government agencies that control machinery production in another war 
must make adequate provision for the machinery needs of an expanded domestic 
mining industry. In World War II the labor shortage of 1942—46 and the easing 
of the import situation in 1943 did not permit the domestic mines to expand 
production materially, but there was still a serious shortage of machinery, es- 
pecially in the construction machinery field. A domestic mining industry that 
is expected to expand materially in time of serious labor shortages will have a 
need for a great number and variety of machines. Likewise, there will be a 
great need for adequate maintenance and operating supplies. The Federal 
Mineral Coordinator and the State mineral coordinators must be allowed to 
make recommendations on any machinery production and allocation programs, 
and they must have the authority to distribute new machinery and supplies. 
and to redistribute existing machinery and supplies. 


Conclusion 8. The underground facilities program for a future war 

The mining industry holds the greatest reservoir of skilled underground con- 
structors, as well as the greatest supply of suitable machinery for the construc- 
tion of underground facilities. Moreover, the mining industry already owns the 
greatest cubic footage of underground space that could be remodeled to house 
underground facilities. However, since a future war would strain the mining 
industry in the execution of its primary mission, it would be unable to accom- 
plish much in the construction of new underground facilities after the war has 
started. Consequently, if the Federal Government decides that underground 
facilities are necessary to the national defense, such facilities must be planned 
and built well before the expected opening of actual hostilities. By paying 
selected mines subsidies to leave workings of a certain size and to leave haulage, 
pumping, ventilating, and other equipment in place, the Federal Government 
could obtain suitable space at minimum cost. Underground construction should 
he coordinated through the Federal Mineral Director and the State mineral 
directors. 


Conclusion 9. Mineral industries intelligence for a future war 


Since the mineral industry of any nation is a primary source of that nation’s 
ability to wage war on the pattern of World War II, mineral industries intelli- 
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gence specialists should be employed in the Central Intelligence Agency, and in 
other intelligence organizations, to constantly evaluate the war potential of 
possible enemy nations and to seek the location of suitable targets for strategic 
bombing. Duplicate information dealing with the mineral industries of foreign 
nations should be channeled into the Central Intelligence Agency from the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United States Geological Survey, the State Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, attachés, private concerns, and other sources. 
Conversely, the Department of National Defense (in the absence of a peacetime 
Office of Censorship) must do what it can in peace to suppress the continued 
disclosure of information about the domestic mineral industry that is of value 
to any potential enemy. The mineral industry must be made to realize that cen- 
sorship applied after the start of actual hostilities is almost valueless, for the 
greatest part of engineering intelligence information comes normally from overt 
sources freely available in.peace. Companies, trade associations, Government 
bureaus, universities, etc., dealing with the mineral industry can cooperate in 
this endeavor by refusing to reveal information to any individual or agency 
unless there is a necessary and sufficient reason for so doing. In addition, a 
central Government agency should be established which would then be informed 
of the identities of persons requesting mineral industries information, so that 
an appropriate check could be kept on their activities. 


Conclusion 10. Normal peacetime activities of the Federal and State Governments 
that would assist the domestic mineral industry 

The Federal Government and the various State governments can do much in 
peace to make the mineral industry more effective as a major source of national 
strength. By spending money on exploration and research, by encouraging all 
forms of mineral industries education, by wise use of the powers of taxation 
and regulation, by intelligent tariff policies, and by subsidies to vital industries, 
the mineral industry can be made a better contributor to the national economy 
in peace and at the same time a more effective supporter of the Nation in 


Conclusion 11. Normal peacetime activities of the domestic mining industry that 
would help to make it more effective in a future war 


The domestic mining industry itself can do many things that will make it 
more effective in war and more efficient in peace. By standardizing on certain 
models when buying new equipment, by maintaining stand-by equipment, by 
having on hand adequate supplies of spare parts and consumables, and by 
proper inspection and maintenance the industry can minimize the effects of 
machinery breakdowns and distance from suppliers. The provision of emer- 
gency storage space at the mine for 1 or 2 days’ total production would enable 
a mine to work even on those days when railroad car shortages result in the 
nondelivery of empties. Increased application of mineral preparation will 
result in a saving of transportation costs and products of more value to the 
recipient. Since mining works with a wasting asset, it can learn from the 
petroleum branch of the mineral industry the value of large sums spent on 
research to develop markets for materials that today are thrown away, as well 
as the value of large sums of money spent to discover new deposits by the latest 
geological, geochemical, and geophysical techniques. Good labor relations re- 
sulting from adequate changehouses, modern housing, proper medical care, 
recreational facilities, and opportunities for self-improvement for the employees 
will reduce labor turn-over, lessen the number of subversive malcontents, and 
increase productive efficiency. The labor unions whose members are dependent 
on the domestic mining industry for their livelihood have an obligation to their 
men to work with management for increased safety and more satisfactory 
living conditions instead of concentrating on wage increases alone. The labor 
unions also have an obligation to point out to their membership that, while 
there are many admitted social and economic inequalities in the United States, 
the American miner lives on a far higher plane than do the miners of any 
nation which today threatens the safety of the United States. 


Dr. Morcan. To summarize it in a few words. my own personal 
view is that, if in the field of metals and minerals responsibility for 
determining programs and the funds necessary to carry them out 
could be put into one agency with technically qualified people ad- 
ministering it, they would still have plenty of problems, but the solu- 
tion would be a lot easier. You can’t eliminate the question of tariffs. 
You can’t eliminate the question of our military requirements and 
those of our allies. You can’t eliminate the question of our relations 
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gence specialists should be employed in the Central Intelligence Agency, and in 
other intelligence organizations, to constantly evaluate the war potential of 
possible enemy nations and to seek the location of suitable targets for strategic 
bombing. Duplicate information dealing with the mineral industries of foreign 
nations should be channeled into the Central Intelligence Agency from the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United States Geological Survey, the State Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, attachés, private concerns, and other sources, 
Conversely, the Department of National Defense (in the absence of a peacetime 
Office of Censorship) must do what it can in peace to suppress the continued 
disclosure of information about the domestic mineral industry that is of value 
to any potential enemy. The mineral industry must be made to realize that cen- 
sorship applied after the start of actual hostilities is almost valueless, for the 
createst part of engineering intelligence information comes normally from overt 
sources freely available in peace. Companies, trade associations, Government 
bureaus, universities, ete., dealing with the mineral industry can cooperate in 
this endeavor by refusing to reveal information to any individual or agency 
unless there is a necessary and sufficient reason for so doing. In addition, a 
central Government agency should be established which would then be informed 
of the identities of persons requesting mineral industries information, so that 
an appropriate check could be kept on their activities. 
Conclusion 10. Normal peacetime activities of the Federal and State Governments 
that would assist the domestic mineral industry 

The Federal Government and the various State governments can do much in 
peace to make the mineral industry more effective as a major source of national 
strength. By spending money on exploration and research, by encouraging all 
forms of mineral industries education, by wise use of the powers of taxation 
and regulation, by intelligent tariff policies, and by subsidies to vital industries, 
the mineral industry can be made a better contributor to the national economy 
n peace and at the same time a more effective supporter of the Nation in war. 


Conclusion 11. Normal peacetime activities of the domestic mining industry that 
would help to make it more effective in a future war 


The domestic mining industry itself can do many things that will make it 
more effective in war and more efficient in peace. By standardizing on certain 
models when buying new equipment, by maintaining stand-by equipment, by 
having on hand adequate supplies of spare parts and consumables, and by 
proper inspection and maintenance the industry can minimize the effects of 
machinery breakdowns and distance from suppliers. The provision of emer- 
geney storage space at the mine for 1 or 2 days’ total production would enable 
au mine to work even on those days when railroad car shortages result in the 
nondelivery of empties. Increased application of mineral preparation will 
result in a saving of transportation costs and products of more value to the 
recipient. Since mining works with a wasting asset, it can learn from the 
petroleum branch of the mineral industry the value of large sums spent on 
research to develop markets for materials that today are thrown away, as well 
as the value of large sums of money spent to discover new deposits by the latest 
geological, geochemical, and geophysical techniques. Good labor relations re- 
sulting from adequate changehouses, modern housing, proper medical Care, 
recreational facilities, and opportunities for self-improvement for the employees 
will reduce labor turn-over, lessen the number of subversive malcontents, and 
increase productive efficiency. The labor unions whose members are dependent 
on the domestic mining industry for their livelihood have an obligation to their 
men to work with management for increased safety and more satisfactory 
living conditions instead of concentrating on wage increases alone. The labor 
unions also have an obligation to point out to their membership that, while 
there are many admitted social and economic inequalities in the United States, 
the American miner lives on a far higher plane than do the miners of any 
nation which today threatens the safety of the United States. F 

Dr. Morgan. To summarize it in a few words, my own personal 
view is that, if in the field of metals and minerals responsibility for 
determining programs and the funds necessary to carry them out 
could be put into one ageney with technically qualified people ad- 
ministering it, they would still have plenty of problems, but the solu- 
tion would be a lot easier. You can’t eliminate the question of tariffs. 
You can’t eliminate the question of our military requirements and 
those of our allies. You can’t eliminate the question of our relations 
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gence specialists should be employed in the Central Intelligence Agency, and in 
other intelligence organizations, to constantly evaluate the war potential of 
possible enemy nations and to seek the location of suitable targets for strategic 
bombing. Duplicate information dealing with the mineral industries of foreign 
nations should be channeled into the Central Intelligence Agency from the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United States Geological Survey, the State Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, attachés, private concerns, and other sources, 
Conversely, the Department of National Defense (in the absence of a peacetime 
Office of Censorship) must do what it can in peace to suppress the continued 
disclosure of information about the domestic mineral industry that is of value 
to any potential enemy. The mineral industry must be made to realize that cen- 
sorship applied after the start of actual hostilities is almost valueless, for the 
createst part of engineering intelligence information comes normally from overt 
sources freely available in peace. Companies, trade associations, Government 
bureaus, universities, etc., dealing with the mineral industry can cooperate in 
this endeavor by refusing to reveal information to any individual or ageney 
unless there is a necessary and sufficient reason for so doing. In addition, a 
central Government agency should be established which would then be informed 
of the identities of persons requesting mineral industries information, so that 
an appropriate check could be kept on their activities. 





Conclusion 10. Normal peacetime activities of the Federal and State Governments 
that would assist the domestic mineral industry 

The Federal Government and the various State governments can do much in 
peace to make the mineral industry more effective as a major source of national 
strength. By spending money on exploration and research, by encouraging all 
forms of mineral industries education, by wise use of the powers of taxation 
and regulation, by intelligent tariff policies, and by subsidies to vital industries, 
the mineral industry can be made a better contributor to the national economy 
in peace and at the same time a more effective supporter of the Nation in war. 





Conclusion 11, Normal peacetime activities of the domestic mining industry that 
would help to make it more effective ina future war 


The domestic mining industry itself can do many things that will make it 
more effective in war and more efficient in peace. By standardizing on certain 
models when buying new equipment, by maintaining stand-by equipment, by 
having on hand adequate supplies of spare parts and consumables, and by 
proper inspection and maintenance the industry can minimize the effects of 
machinery breakdowns and distance from suppliers. The provision of emer- 
geney storage space at the mine for 1 or 2 days’ total production would enable 
au mine to work even on those days when railroad car shortages result in the 
nondelivery of empties. Increased application of mineral preparation will 
resuit in a saving of transportation costs and products of more value to the 
recipient. Since mining works with a wasting asset, it can learn from the 
petroleum branch of the mineral industry the value of large sums spent on 
research to develop markets for materials that today are thrown away, as well 
as the value of large sums of money spent to discover new deposits by the latest 
veological, geochemical, and geophysical techniques. Good labor relations re- 
sulting from adequate changehouses, modern housing, proper medical Care, 
recreational facilities, and opportunities for self-improvement for the employees 
will reduce labor turn-over, lessen the number of subversive malcontents, and 
increase productive efficiency. The labor unions whose members are dependent 
on the domestic mining industry for their livelihood have an obligation to their 
men to work with management for increased safety and more satisfactory 
living conditions instead of concentrating on wage increases alone. The labor 
unions also have an obligation to point out to their membership that, while 
there are Imuny admitted social and economic inequalities in the United States, 
the American miner lives on a far higher plane than do the miners of any 
nation which today threatens the safety of the United States. : 

Dr. Morgan. To summarize it in a few words, my own personal 
view is that, if in the field of metals and minerals responsibility for 
determining programs and the funds necessary to carry them out 
could be put into one agency with technically qualified people ad- 
ministering it, they would still have plenty of problems, but the solu- 
tion would bea lot easier. You can’t eliminate the question of tariffs. 
Yon can’t eliminate the question of our military requirements and 
those of our allies. You can’t eliminate the question of our relations 
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with foreign countries that the State Department is concerned with, 
but by putting the development responsibility and adequate funds 
all in one agency, so that one agency wasn’t determining a program 
and recommending it to the next agency and the third fixing prices 
and the fourth doing something else—if that were all in one agency 
and the responsibility clearly fixed—undoubtedly, the work could be 
expedited. 

Those are my personal views and not necessarily those of the De- 
fense Production Administration. 

(SuscoMMITTEE NOTE :—The following document reveals the com- 
plications resulting from the diversification of responsibilities among 
Government agencies for the conduct of the domestic minerals pro- 
gram during World War II:) 


THE NEED FOR REVISION OF INCONGRUOUS REGION ALIZATION PLANS THat HAMPERED 
THE DOMESTIC MINERAL INDUSTRY IN WorLD War II 


(By Dr. John D. Morgan, Jr. (1949) ) 


In World War II there was a steady decline in the domestic production of al- 
most all mineral products. This decline was attributable to many causes among 
which were manpower shortages, equipment shortages, insufficient developed 
reserves, and general administrative confusion. Very confusing to the domestic 
mineral industry were the diverse and varied regionalization plans adopted by 
different Federal agencies in trying to solve particular problems. Figure 1 
shows clearly that almost all major Federal regionalization plans were incon- 
grnous. In addition, table 1 shows that there was little similarity in the re- 
gional headquarters of the different agencies. 

In the mineral industry, production is dependent upon— 

Developed reserves 

Mine plant and mineral preparation plant 

Maintenance, repair, and operating supplies 

Manpower 

Electric power 

Transportation 

Scientific research in exploration, mining, ‘and beneficiation 
Money available 

To expand the production of essential minerals requires a coordinated expan- 
sion of varying proportions of all of the above elements. Likewise, to contract 
or limit the production of unessential minerals requires a coordinated reduction 
of all of the same elements. Indeed, simply to maintain a prewar rate of pro- 
duction during an emergency requires extensive coordinated planning involving 
all of the above elements. 


A comparison of the regional headquarters established by the 3 major war 
agencies—War Manpower Commission, War Production Board, and Office of 
Price Administration, World War II 
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A comparison of the regional headquarters established by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, the Coal Mines Administration, and the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Mines, World War IT 
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A comparison of Army Service Command headquarters with the headquarters 
of the naval districts, World War II 
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Consider the XYZ lead mine in the Coeur d’Alene mining area of Idaho in 
World War II. Administratively, this lead mine was directly concerned with 
and was receiving instructions from— 

Region 13 of the WPB with headquarters in Seattle, Wash. 
The Lead Section of the Tin-Lead Division, WPB, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 
The Spokane region of the Mining Division, WPB, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash. 
Region 12 of the WMC with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 
Region 8 of the OPA with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 
The Western Division of the United States Bureau of Mines with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Local offices of the United States Geological Survey at Spokane, Wash. 
Metals Reserve Company office at Phillipsburg, Mont. 
The Ninth Service Command of the United States Army with headquarters 
at Fort Douglas, Utah. 
The Idaho Bureau of Mines and Geology with headquarters at Moscow, 
Idaho. 
If the XYZ lead mine desired to increase its production, to whom did it turn 
for assistance with its equipment, labor, supplies, power, transportation, and 
other problems? Obviously, to all of the above. Since a coordinated solution 
of these problems was usually impossible to obtain, the result was a decline in 
mine production. 

Most of the World War II agencies described in figure 1 and table 1 are now 
inactivated, but if an emergency were to occur in the near future the existing 
plans would probably only duplicate the regional confusion of World War ITI. 
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In the mineral industry the problem is further complicated by the fact that 
almost every State, even in peacetime, has a State geological survey and a State 
mines bureau, as well as branch offices of the United States Geological Survey 
and the United States Bureau of Mines. In addition, several large universities 
have extensive laboratories equipped to do geological, mining, petroleum, and 
metallurgical work. The agencies in each State as of 1948 have been listed in 
detail by the author is NSRB Document 108, The Domestic Mining Industry of 
the United States in World War II. The situation in California, a major mineral- 
producing State, is illustrative. There are in California at the present time: 

The Division of Mines, Department of Natural Resources, with headquarters 
at San Francisco and branches at Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Redding. 

The Mining Section, Division of Industrial Safety, Department of Industrial 
Relations, with headquarters at San Francsico and a branch at Los 
Angeles. 

The Division of Oil and Gas, Department of Natural Resources, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, and branches at Los Angeles, Santa Paula, 
Santa Maria, Bakersfield, Taft, Coalinga, and Long Beach. 

The University of California at Berkeley. 

Stanford University at Stanford. 

The University of Southern California at Los Angeles. 

The California Institute of Technology at Pasadena. 

Local offices of the United States Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Redding, and San Francisco. 

Local offices of the United States Geological Survey at Bakersfield, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, North Sacramento, Sacramento, San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara, and Taft. 

All of these agencies are directly concerned with exploring and developing the 
mineral reserves of California. Based on previous experience, it can be assumed 
that there is little coordination of their various activities. 

It is obvious that no arbitrary regionalization plan will please all regular 
peacetime Federal agencies and all wartime mobilization agencies. However, 
a single commonly accepted compromise regionalization plan would be much 
more useful than 10 or 15 overlapping incongruous improvisations. 

In developing a logical regionalization plan, the following principles should 
be of assistance: 

1. The States have many historic, legal, and necessary functions. Accordingly, 
regional boundaries should not cut across State boundaries, but rather should 
coincide therewith. 

2. State agencies performing functions directly related to the functions of 
l’ederal agencies cannot be ignored or bypassed. The State agencies must be 
integrated into the total administrative channel. 

3. The headquarters of a region should be not more than a day’s drive from the 
regional boundaries. Moreover, it should be possible for an industrialist, a labor 
representative, a Government official, or an Armed Forces officer to get answers 
to problems involving plant, labor, rationing, ete., in the same city. Accordingly, 
each region should have but one headquarters city. 

4. In a future total war the United States cannot afford to remain almost 
oblivious of the materials producing capacity of Mexico and Canada. Accord- 
ingly, regional plans must intermesh with Mexican and Canadian conditions, 
and corresponding Mexican and Canadian Government bureaus must be properly 
integrated into the over-all mobilization organization. 


Mr. Jenison. May I make an inquiry of the witness to clarify my 
own muddled thinking? Dr. Morgan, am I correct in assuming after 
your testimony and enlightening « ‘omment—I mean that—that funda- 
mentally these two things, the rate of acquisition of these critical 
materials, and the degree of urgency with which you approach those 
problems are totally beyond your sphere of decision? Just those two 
things, the rate and the urgency ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. Yes; they are beyond my sphere. I can make recom- 
mendations within the framework that we operate, but I cannot de- 
cide on those things. 
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FASTER ACTION IN DPA ON CLEARING DMA RECOMMENDATIONS NOW 
POSSIBLE 


Mr. Recan. Dr. Morgan, our time is running short. We have two 
other witnesses here this afternoon. I don’t know whether we should 
hear them or more from Dr. Morgan, but it seems to me, Doctor, that 
this committee is very concerned in carrying out the program advo- 
vated in the bill last fall to get these strategic minerals developed in 
this country, if possible, and consolidating all of these initial depart- 
ments to which Mr. Budge referred into one PDQ. 

Now, we heard from Mr. Gibson this morning that he certifies 
a list of materials for which we want the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration to formulate a program. They have formulated X number 
of programs, very few, one of them was the chrome program sent 
over to you. I would like to know how long, I think the committee 
would like to know how long, after he sent this program over that 
he was requested to furnish, that it was over there before you sent 
it back for further revision. 

Was it in your hands, or did it have to go clear up the line and 
back down and finally sent back for one correction, as I understood 
your statement a while ago, that the program is pretty well all agreed 
to with one exception and that you sent it back for revision on that 
one exception. How long did that take and that is the bottleneck sort 
of a thing that the committee is interested in seeing what they can 
do to eliminate, and to get these programs in and Mr. Gibson certify 
to the DMA what minerals are to be procured—that is the way we 
have it set up, at least, that Dr. Boyd there then send back the pro- 
gram to you, I assume. 

Now, where does it go and how long does it take, ordinarily, to get 
approval of such a program and what can be done to expedite the 
handling of that procedure / 

Dr. Morcan. In regard to your specific question on the chrome pro- 
gram, I believe that as submitted by Dr. Boyd, there were probably 
5 or 6 weeks between the time of submission to DPA and its return to 
DMA for implementation. 

Mr. Donovan. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Was the delay in any way caused by the fact that 
you had to refer to the State Department in connection with foreign 
chrome / 

Dr. MorGan. No, sir, not on this specific proposal. We are aware 
of the State Department’s position on these materials. We didn’t have 
to check this one individually with State. Not in apology, but the 
thing came over when the DPA was in the process of moving and being 
reorganized and people being hired and telephones disconnected and 
all those other little things that we shouldn’t have to mention at a 
hearing like this, but the absence of secretaries and the fact that they 
still hadn’t hired lawyers and all those things—— 

Mr. Recan. Well, is it true that in another 30 days you will have 
a going concern ¢ 

Dr. Morean. I think if that were to come over now, we would handle: 
it in a week or less instead of 5 or 6 weeks. 
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DETERMINATION OF DEGREE OF NECESSITY REQUIRED BEFORE ABOVE-MARKET 
PRICE ON COPPER WOULD BE RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Barrine. Dr. Morgan’s statement that he was instrumental in 
setting the price on chrome, the Government was willing to pay up to 
28 cents for copper during the last war. The ceiling was about 12 or 
about 16 cents premium. Under the present scale of inflation, do you 
think that they should be willing to pay up to 35 cents or 2414 cents, 
that is about an 11-cent premium ? 

Dr. Morean. I wouldn’t care to express an opinion on that, sir, 
just offhand like that. It would depend. I believe that we would 
be willing to recommend payment of any price for a thing if we 
really need the material badly enough. 

Mr. Bartnc. You would say that it was very short and very tight, 
wouldn’t you, the supply of copper? 

Dr. Morean. We certainly wouldn’t recommend a rise in the gen- 
eral price ceiling to that point. Now, if a specific mine, a new source 
of supply could produce a specific amount that might go purely into 
a national security program, that proposition would be given care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. Barine. Just how high a premium would you recommend ? 

Dr. Morcan. We are not opposed to paying higher than market 
prices where necessary to bring out production. The question is, how 
necessary is it. That is what we have to try to determine. 


MANGANESE SITUATION DISCUSSED 


Mr. Saytor. Dr. Morgan, on the first page of your statement you 
say that you and your policy division are responsible for advice on 
broad policies and program intended to expand supplies of raw ma- 
terials and channel them into programs essential to the defense effort 
of the United States. 

When we had Mr. Wampler on the stand this morning, he said that 
one of the principal items we needed if you were going to have a war 
was steel and you couldn’t make steel without manganese. 

I want to know what program you have, if any, er what policies 
you have with respect to manganese. 

Dr. Morean. I think the Government recognized the significance 
of the manganese under the Stockpile Act. When the Soviet Union 
severely curtailed shipments of manganese to this country in early 
1949, the situation was quite acute and we formed an Interdepart- 
mental Manganese Coordination Committee at that time which was 
headed by Dr. Boyd. 

We reviewed all the possibilities as to expansion of supply in this 
country, conservation in the use of manganese, new processes such as 
recovery of manganese from open-hearth slags and others and in- 
creased importation from foreign countries that were accessible to us. 
As a result of programs developed at this Interdepartmental Man- 
ganese Coordination Committee, the withdrawal of the Russian sup- 
ply, which had been over 35 percent of our normal supply has been 
completely overcome, the needs of industry are being met-—— 

Mr. Sartor. You will be interested in knowing that you disagree 
with the report of Mr. Wilson, which he submitted on April 1, because 
on page 40 he said that “partially filling the vacuum created by the 
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almost complete disappearance from our imports of Russian manga- 
nese, substantially greater quantities of this vital ore have become 
available from India and Africa. During 1950, imports of this com- 
modity from all free nations were 50 percent higher than in the 
previous year.” 

Dr. Morcan. That is a true statement and we are also importin 
manganese from Brazil and we have some domestic production, ual 
we are at the present adding—well, we are meeting the full needs of 
industry and we are adding some manganese to the national stockpile. 
It is no secret to say that we are not adding it anywhere near as fast as 
we would like to, but the stockpile has been added to right up to the 
present time at a very small rate. 

Mr. Sayvor. Do you think that there is a critical shortage of man- 
ganese ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. Not at the present time, since the full needs of in- 
dustry are being met. There is insufficient to permit the early achieve- 
ment of the manganese stockpile objective. 

Mr. Sartor. On the 21st day of September 1950, before a special 
subcommittee on stockpiling of the Armed Services of the House, Dr. 
Boyd, in response to a question—and this was the question—Dr. Boyd, 
would you say, as your own personal professional opinion, that man- 
ganese, as of today, is one of our most critically short items‘ His 
answer was, “Yes, sir.” 

Following that, as late as November, you are familiar with the fact 
that the Government had to direct manganese to the Bethlehem Steel 
because their supply was so short that they were shutting down some 
of their plants. 

I want to know where this tremendous influx has come since those 
two statements, if the supply is not now critical. 

Dr. Morgan. Considering the unfulfilled stockpile objective, there 
is by no means enough manganese to meet the total security require- 
ment. Considering the current needs of industry alone and the fact 
that industry is operating at full level of steel production, there is 
enough manganese coming in, I am informed, to meet the current 
needs of industry and add small portions to the national stockpile. 

If you will check, sir, the stockpile report on manganese—it is now 
classified Secret by the Munitions Board—you will see that small 
quantities are being added to the stockpile at this time. 

Mr. Sartor. But if we come to an all-out war, and our supplies 
are cut off from India, Africa, and Brazil, we don’t have enough to 
carry us for more than 18 months, do we? 

Dr. Morean. That is a substantially correct figure, ves, sir, but the 
strategic guidance as to what areas will be cut off is given to us by 
the military experts of the Government—the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
and I cannot say in open session what their opinion is as to the war- 
time accessibility of India, Africa, and South America, but we do 
know that in World War II central and southern Africa were acces- 
sible and South and Central America were accessible, with some 
shipping losses from submarines. 

Mr. Sartor. One question: But you know and I know that the 
contract which they have let and which Dr. Boyd testified to with 
regard to the Three Kids Mine will not go into effect until January, 
1952, as far as increased domestic production is concerned, is that 
correct ¢ 
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Dr. Morcan. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Sartor. That is the only contract that we have to supplement 
our present domestic supply, is it not ? 

Dr. Morean. Unless the possibility of recovery of manganese from 
open hearth slags can come into being before then. I understand that 
research on that is under way now. 

Mr. Sayvor. But that is all in the experimental stage, is it not? You 
have no pilot plants or anything else? 

Dr. Morean. As far as I know, it is still in the research stage. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right, and that is just one of those things that 
you think that if you are forced to it you may be able to recover on a 
fairly profitable basis. 

Dr. Morean. It obviously is not economic at this time or they would 
be doing it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to say that somewhere down there you 
have a contract hanging fire concerning the Butte-Phillipsburg area 
that we haven't been able to get cleared. It was brought out yester- 
day that that is hanging between some ef your agencies. The facilities 
are there, the operation plant, manganese, and yet, we can’t get this 
contract confirmed. 

Dr. Morcan. That may be. Just as an aside, I would like to say 
that there are hundreds of thousands of tons of low-grade manganese 
ore now owned by the Government that were purchased in World War 
II that did not meet specifications then, that do not now, and our 
information is that the cost of beneficiating that material would be far 
greater than the cost of purchasing manganese at the present time. 

Before we authorize purchase of more low-grade material that does 
not meet specification we have to be pretty sure, in safeguarding the 
interest of the taxpayer, as to why we are purchasing that material. 

Mr. Sartor. You didn’t have anything to do, Doctor, did you, with 
the Texas City tin smelter? The reason I ask that question, if you 
are worried about meeting specifications, since 1941, when the plant 
was put into operation, they were supposed to produce grade A tin 
out of low-grade Bolivian concentrates, you know that they haven’t 
put out one ounce of tin using just low-grade Bolivian concentrates, 
and all the experiments belong to Dutch-Billeton Co. 


SELECT LIST OF DOMESTIC COPPER PROJECTS WITH ANNUAL POTENTIAL OF 
150,000 TONS REJECTED BY SEARLS’ FACILITIES BUREAU IN WORLD 
WAR II 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put a quotation in the 
record at this point if I might. 

Mr. Reean. Do you wish to submit it or read it to the reporter. 

Mr. Bennett. It would probably be as easy to read it. 

Mr. Regan. Would you like to submit it to the reporter to be in the 
record ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to read a brief statement from a report. 
I would like to also observe, Mr. Morgan, that it appears to me that 
your definition of a commodity in critical supply is when it is com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Certainly, you feel that as long as you can operate on a hand-to- 
mouth basis that there is nothing critical about a shortage of com- 
modities. Is that a fair statement / 
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Dr. Morcan. No, sir. In considering the shortage, we considered 
the state of the national stockpile and I don’t want to pass the buck. I 
am not sure how much has been said openly, but you might ask the 
Munitions Board to give you their opinion of the status of the copper 
stockpile at the present time. 

Mr. Bennevr. They would say it is classified, would they not ? 

Dr. Morean. But they will give it to you. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would just like to read a short paragraph, a re- 
port by the Senate Small Business Committee in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, entitled “Survey of the Nation’s Critical and Strategic 
Minerals and Metals Program.” 

It appears on page 12 of the report. 

It says: 

Disapproval of new domestic mining projects and expansion technically in 
the field of critical copper continued right through the tight period— 
this is back in 1943— 

More than 30 domestic projects which were optimistically prepared for ap- 
proval by the Primary Production Section, Copper Division, some pending 
for more than 2 years, still are held in abeyance. The chances now appear small 
that any of these will be permitted to operate during the war. The loss of 
domestic copper to the war effort up to the fall of 1943 is estimated at well over 
250,000 tons. At the same time, Herculean efforts were made to keep im- 
ports at the maximum figure. By good fortune no important interference with 
the shipping program occurred and there were no domestic or foreign stoppages 
of sequence so that a reasonable copper sufficiency has been maintained in spite 
of the restrictive domestic policy. The philosophy of those who advocate a 
policy of scarcity and who have the big-mine complex, is best illustrated by 
extracts from a letter dated December 22, 1942, written by Mr. Fred Searls, 
Jr., who then was Director of the Facilities Bureau. Searls resigned his position 
when Vice Chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt, principal exponent of the “economy of 
scarcity,” left WPB at the request of Donald M. Nelson, but he reappeared shortly 
thereafter in a stronger position as production adviser to James F. Byrnes, 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization. Searls is closely connected with the 
Newmont Mining Corp., the well-known holding company for mining stocks. 
There is no reason to believe that Searls or his former associate friends in the 
WHB ever receded from the position expressed in his letter despite the Roosevelt- 
Nelson-Wilson policies. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to present for introduction in the ree- 
ord a tabulation which I understand came at the recommendation of 
the Copper Division of the WPB, March 15, 1943, which was ap- 
proved, but which I understand was rejected by the Appeals Division 
of the Review Board, of which the same Mr. Searls was chairman. 
These projects, according to this tabulation, would have produced 
some 150,000 tons of copper annually. I wish, Mr. Morgan, that you 
would take a look at them and I submit them for your consideration. 

Dr. MorGan. I would be very glad to, sir. 

Mr. Benner. I think you will get all the copper you need from 
those and other projects. 

Mr. Regan. You would like that inserted in the record. 

Mr. Recan. Without objection, it will be so inserted. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

(The information referred to is herewith inserted.) 


DPA NOT HOLDING UP MANGANESE CONTRACTS 


Mr, Sartor. May I ask one question ? 
Mr. Recan. One question. 
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subject to ; No. :; : 
change. $ : : 
Sil : (1)  : Christmas Copper, Christmas, Ariz. (c) : Has idle mill and ; lant 
12 # : (2) +: Commercial, Kirkland, Ariz. (a) : Silica Flux Ore 
13 * : (3) +: Marshall, Contact, Nev. (b) : Silica Flux Ore 
lk * : (4) +: Copper Giant, Hackberry, Ariz : Silica Flux Ore 
5 : (5) : Miser's Chest, Lorisburg, N. Mex, : Silica Flux Ore 
15 * : (6) +: Keating, Morenci, Ariz. : Silica Flux Ore 
16 * : (7)  : Carlota, Miami, Ariz. (a) : Direct Smelting Ore 
17 * : (f) +: Crigabs, Black Canyon, Ariz : Financed; will produce soon 
10 * : (9) +: Control, Oracle, Ariz. | : Increase of present production 
7 : (10) : Sunset, Index, Wash. : Has idle mill and plant 
1@ : (11) : Three "K", Patagonia Ariz. : Direct smelting Ore 
9 : (12) : Salt Chuck, Alaska : Has idle mill and other faciliti 
19 : (13) : Yalker, Walkermine, Calif. : Has idle mill and other faciliti 
20 * : (14) : St. Louis, S. & R. Co. St. Louis, Mo. : Nickle project; produces copper 
21 : (15) : Penn, Campo Seco, Calif. : Zine project; produces copper 
1 : (16) +: White Pine, Mich. (c) : Largest domestic copper project 
6 : (17) +: Silver Bell, Ariz. : Plant design almost completed 
4 : (1°) : Anaconda-Yerineton, Yerington, Nev. : Leaching of oxide Cre 
22 : (19) +: Old Dominion (Tailing) Globe, Ariz. : Tailings project 
1) : (20) +: Zonia, Kirkland Ariz. : Oxide Ore; leach-float trestmert 
g : (21) : Glacier Peak, Snohomish Co. Wash. : 1,300,000 1b. Molybdenum per yea 
23 : (22) : San Manuel, Mammoth, Ariz. : Oxide Ore; leach-float treatment 
24 * : (23) +: Allouez, No. 3, Calumet, Mich. : Financed thru Premium Price Plan 
25 * : (24) +: Ahmeek, Calumet, Michigan : Financed thru Premiwi Price Plan 
26 * : (25) : Swansea, Bouse, Ariz. : Has idle mill 
27 : (26) +: Alamo-Atwood, Lordsburg, N. kiex. : Silica Flux Cre 
28 * : (27) +: Quincey, Calumet, Mich. : Has idle Mill; Reopen No. 2 Shef 
29 : (28) +: Republic, Johnson Camp, Ariz. : W111 also produce zine 
30 : (29) : Emerald Isle, Chloride, Ariz. : Silicate Ore ; leaching project 
31 * : (30) : Keystone, Copperopolis, Caiif. (a) : bxpansion of Production 
32 : (31) : Old Reliable, Copper Creek, Ariz. : Requires Leach-float treatment 
33 : (32) : El Tiro, Silver Bell, Ariz. : Direct Shipping Ore (Lease) 
34 : (33) : San Juan, Safford, Ariz. : Reopening Old Mine 
35 : (34) +: Blue Ledge, Siskiyou Co., Calif. : Reopening Old kine 
36 : (35) +; Mineral Hill, Twin Buttes, Ariz : keopening Old Producer 
37 : (26) +: Imperial, Silver Bell, Ariz. : Ore to be treated at Silver Bell 
TOTAL DoMboTic e 
2 : (37) +: cerro de Pasco, Yauricocha, veru (c) : Mine leveloped; needs Tailway 
38 : (38) : Chile Exploration Co., Chile : Needs mill, smelter,power, water 





TOTAL FOREIGN 


Scaeeneaer 





GRAND TOTAL 


— 





(a- Based on the assumption that necessary material, equipment, labor and \ 
(b- Represents cost to letals Reserve Co.; includes operating cost, plus 1. 
(c- Including amortization of capital over 1943 and 1944 production. 

(d- Including amortization of capital over 1943,1944 and 1945 production 


(e- 
* Operating 
(a) Approved by quota Committee 


"T", Tight labor area: "5" ~asy labor area. 


(b) Recommended to Quota Committee(14 others also recomsenled by Quota Cory 


(c) Recommended to ‘/.P.B. 
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COPPER DIVISION 


ESTIMATED POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL COPPER PRODUCTION BY PROJECTS <a 
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as of March 15, 1943 
































; PRODUCTICN { Short Tors) 
:_ 1943 by 2oter. PRS 1944 by quarters : 1945 by quarters —_ 
; Third : Fourth : Total : First : Second : Third : Fourth : Total ; First : Second : Third :Fourth: Tot 
; 100 : 350 : 450 : 500 3; 850 ; #50 : 850 : 3,050: 850 : 650 :; 850 : 850 
; me =: Ss WF 8a ST 238 =; «238 : 237: : + # 950: 237 : 238 +: 238 : 237 
; 60 : 100 : 160 : 100 106 : 100 : i100 : 400 ; 100 : 100 s 100 ;: 400 
se 38 100 : 200 : 100 iO - <« MOB 2: WO 3 400 : 100 3: 100 ; 100 : 100 
; 130 : 200: 330 = 200 200 : 200 : 200 ; 800 : 200 200 : 200 : 200 
: : 40: 6 : ty a eS > See: 450: 112 >: Re ee be 112 
a 56: 90 : 56 Ss FF.» & 225: 56 56 57 56 
; 175 175 3 350 = 175 17 : 175 175 os 175 175 175 175 
a = 112 147 = 112 11: 113 112 1,50 112 113 113 112 
: 50 350 400 = 350 35° 350 350 1,400 350 350 350 =. 35¢ 
: 100 175 275 175 175 175 175 700 175 175 175 175 
ities : 50 75 125 75 75 75 75 300 75 75 75 75 
ities : 149 525 665 525 525 525 525 2,100 525 525 525 525 
er : 415 625 1,040 625 625 625 625 2,500 625 625 625 625 | 
: 3°00 1,50 450 450 1,650 450 450 4,50 450 1 
ct : 300 2,700 5,400 68,100 16,500 9,000 9,000 9,0 9,000 3 
: 1,700 4,125 4,125 9,950 4,125 4,125 4,125 4,125 Lé 
: om oe — a" 16,750 —— oa 6,250 6,25C re 
$ 5 > 350 7 &2 &7 
ert : 938 938 937 2,813 937 938 938 937 ; 
year : 1,500 1,500 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 L¢ 
ent 450 4,50 450 1,350 450 1,50 4,50 45C } 
dan: 1,250 1,250 1,250 3,750 1,250 1,250 1,250 1,250 
jan: 550 50 550 550 2,20 550 550 550 550 
: 525 525 525 525 2,100 525 525 525.4525 
: 75 75 75 75 75 75 300 75 75 75 75 
haft : 400 600 600 600 600 600 2, 400° 600 600 600 600 
: 375 375 375 1,125 375 375 375 375 
ct : 425 625 625 1,875 62 625 625 625 
; 133 133 200 200 200 200 BOC 200 200 200 200 
t : 500 500 500 500 2,000 500 500 500 500 
: 300 300 300 300 1,200 30 300 30C 300 
: 675 675 = 2,025 675 67 675 675 
: Le7 187 L268 4ee 4,87 
: 687 688 688 687 2,750 687 688 688 687 
ell: ) 1,62 1,425 1,525 
ee PY: 3,948 SUIT 7466 27,534 274750 32,440 90,300 25,840 37,472 37,475 57 9".35 
) : 1,000 1,000 3,000 2,000 °,.00 Sp%) 
ter =: i 5 125 Yao 73_ 24275 
ss 1,000 1,000 3,000 8,125 12,775 12,275 
Se = eee 5477 7466 22,634 274.760 23,440 91,200 38,240 45,597 | 49,848 49,340 








ind water canbe made available when required; aid that each project will be spproved and the capital provite 
is 1.5¢ for @pr-ciation, and value of ore. 
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Mr. Sartor. Doctor, is it a fair assumption for me to make on your 
statements that, in view of the information which you have, you are 
deliberately holding up any firm contracts regarding the production 
of manganese in this country ? 

Dr. Morean. No, sir; I don’t believe so. Let me see if manganese 
is on the list of contracts before us. 

At the present time before the Defense Production Administration 
there is only one contract dealing with manganese which has been 
sent to us by Defense Minerals Administration, and this one is simply 
a transfer of an already existing contract, whereby the manganese 
is not to continue to go to the national stockpile but instead be made 
available for the use of industry. Production is not being delayed by 
the fact that we have not transferred that contract from the stockpile 
and the reason we haven’t done it yet is that we are awaiting the supple- 
mental appropriation to make more funds available. Since the opera- 
tion is already covered by stockpile funds, there doesn’t appear to be 
any delay, so we are not holding up any contract on manganese in the 
DPA. 


DPA URGED TO SPEED UP MINERALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Reean. It is now 4. We had hopes of hearing Mr. Woodside 
and Mr. Wilde, but time has run against us. We would like very much 
if Mr. Woodside, Mr. Wilde, and General Farrell would furnish any 
additional statements they would like for the benefit of the committee 
at their first convenience, that we could digest between this time and 
the time at which we may reconvene. 

At that time we may wish to have you back, Dr. Morgan. We recog- 
nize that this is a complex problem. You are buying chrome at $35 
and you hesitate in the interest of the taxpayers to put a program on 
to buy at three times that price, but this Congress is very much inter- 
ested and concerned. 

Today, and for the last 4 days, we have been debating the Selective 
Service Act, in the House, preparing our men for war, which we feel 
is a No. 1 step, without the necessary metals and minerals. 

All of this time of debate is going to be of little force and effect so 
we are very much concerned in expediting these minerals and metals 
at the earliest possible time and eliminating all possible bottlenecks. 
If you have any additional statement you would like to make, when 
we reconvene, if you could at that time say we have got our telephones 
in, and air conditioning and venetian blinds and stenographers. and 
all the help; we are ready to go and can get this thing moving in not 
6 weeks or 6 days, but we can clear it pronto, I think this committee 
would be very much in favor of hearing that. 

One thing I would like to ask further, bearing in mind that these 
minerals would cost us some money, but if we don’t have them it may 
cost a lot of lives, and we do have a stockpile, and minerals do not, as 
potatoes, deteriorate on hand. 

On this manganese—about which Mr. Saylor is very much con- 
cerned, naturally, because he is in the steel-processing area of the coun- 
try—I asked in El Paso about 10 days ago and a man from Mexico 
told me he had some 30,000 tons of manganese available but couldn’t 
get any clearance to get it into the United States. 

If you could give me any information as to that supply and to how 
he could get—and he tells me it is not low grade but is above the 44 re- 
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quirement—I would like to know how I can answer that man as to 
how he could get a strategic mineral in the United States in which we 
are in short slpply, and what duty he would have to pay, if any, and 
what price he might expect, because he said he could give a continuous 
supply for a considerable quantity of manganese right at our back 
door instead of across the ocean, and if you will supply those. 

If Mr. Woodside would find it convenient to remain a moment, 
I would like to have just a little visit with him. Unless there is some- 
thing further to come before the committee, I want to thank you, Dr. 
Morgan, and I think the B. S., and M. S., and Ph. D. have served well, 
and I believe you can serve our country well by working on this pro- 
gram. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Eneare. May I express that all of those witnesses who have been 
asked to prepare and file statements in the letter sent to the various 
agencies by Mr. Murdock, submit their statements in order that we 
may be going over them between now and the next time that this sub- 
committee will meet on this same sub matter. 

Mr. Recan. The record will show, will reflect, that they are re- 
quested to get those statements in at the earliest possible moment. 


STATEMENT OF Byron D. Woopstpre, Director, DEFENSE EXPANSION DIVISION, 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Byron D. Woodside 
and I am Director of the Defense Expansion Division. Before assuming these 
duties, I was with the Securities and Exchange Commission for about 16 years, 
most recently as Assistant Director of the Division of Corporation Finance. 


FUNCTIONS, ACTIVITIES, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, AND OBJECTIVES OF DEFENSE 
EXPANSION DIVISION 


The functions and activities of the Defense Expansion Division (formerly 
Business Expansion Office) are principally to review applications and to report 
thereon to the Deputy Administrator for Resources Expansion, pursuant to 
Administrative Order No. 3 of the Defense Production Administration (schedule 
I attached). The applications are filed under sections 302 and 303 of the De- 
fense Production Act for Government loans and guaranties, for purchases of 
materials for Government use or for resale, for encouragement of exploration, 
development, and mining of strategie and critical minerals and metals, and for 
installation of equipment in Government-owned or privately owned plants; also 
for tax amortization under section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code. In 
addition, the Defense Expansion Division reviews for the Deputy Administrator 
and reports to him on problems involving coordination of guarantied loan ac- 
tivities under section 301 of the Defense Production Act. 

The accomplishments, resulting from these functions and activities appear 
in the attached schedules, as follows: (1) Schedule Il—Loans under section 
302, (2) Schedule I1I—Procurement and other activities under section 303, (3) 
Schedule 1V—Tax amortization necessity certificates, and (4) Schedule V— 
Guarantied loans under section 301. Objectives are the same as those of the 
Office of Resources Expansion which appear in section 3 of the attached schedule 
I (administrative order). 

MAJOR MINING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

The major mining policies and procedures reviewed, reported on, and approved 

by DPA are the $10 million exploration program, and domestic tungsten and 


tin-mining programs. These are set forth in greater detail in the attached 
schedule VI. 


HANDLING OF APPLICATIONS 


Information as to routing and determination made with respect to each type 
of application or proposal submitted by the Defense Minerals Administration 
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and by other agencies is attached as follows: (1) Schedule VII—Procedures 
and criteria in section 302 cases, (2) Schedule VIII—Procedures and criteria 
in section 308 cases, (3) Schedule IX—Procedures and criteria in tax 
amortization cases, and (4) Schedule X—Procedures and criteria in guaranteed 
loan cases, Determinations are made, and rules and policies are-applied with 
respect to minerals and metals, pursuant to the above procedures and criteria. 


DPA ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER NO. 3 
ScHEDULE I 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
DPA MANUAL—ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER NO. 3 
Subject: Organization and functions of the Office of Resources Expansion 
Section 1. Purpose 
01 To establish the Office of Resources Expansion within the Defense 


Production Administration; to prescribe its organization and define its func- 
tions. 
Section 2. Organization 

01 The activities of the Office of Resources Expansion are directed by a 
Deputy Administrator who reports and is responsible to the Administrator. 
The Office of Resources Expansion includes: 

(a) A Resources Expansion Committee, composed of representatives of 
Federal agencies concerned with provision of adequate defense resources. 
The committee, of which the Deputy Administrator is chairman, advises the 
Administrator regarding the resources expansion program. 

(b) A Division of Defense Expansion, under a Director, reporting to the 
Deputy Administrator. 

Section 3. Objectives 

The objectives of the Office of Resources Expansion are: 

.01. To insure the provisions of adequate physical resources for the defense 
production program. 

02 To assist private enterprise in meeting defense production goals includ- 
ing provision for (1) the use of Government facilities, (2) Government loans 
and loan guaranties, (3) accelerated tax amortization of facilities, and (4) 
purchasing, or commitments to purchase, raw materials, minerals, and equip- 


ment. 

03 To insure early completion of authorized expansion projects. 
Section 4. Functions 

Subject to the approval of the Administrator, the Deputy Administrator for 
Resources Expansion performs the following functions : 

01 Directs and coordinates the program for the expansion of defense produc- 
tion resources and capacity. This includes assistance to the program for 
domestic and foreign supplies and requirements as developed by the Office of 
Program and Requirements: the facilities program carried on in the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Commerce, and Interior, the Defense Transportation Ad- 
ministration, and the General Services Administration; and the related utiliza- 
tion of industrial reserve plants and equipment. 

.02 Hstablishes basic policies and procedures for the approval of accelerated 
tax amortization of defense production facilities and issues the necessary cer- 
tificates. 

038 Establishes criteria governing the recommendation of constituent agencies 
on loans to private business for the expansion of productive capacity (except 
food) ; and loans for the development of technological processes on the production 
of essential materials, to the extent that financial assistance is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

.04 Approves or disapproves the installation of additional equipment, facili- 
ties, processes, or improvements in plants, factories, or other industrial facilities 
owned by the Government and the installation of Government-owned equipment 
in privately owned plants, factories, or other industrial facilities. 

.05 <Acts as certifying authority for projects designed to encourage the ex- 
ploration, development, or mining of critical minerals or metals. 
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.06 Acts on recommendations by the Deputy Administrator for Staff Service 
regarding programs to purchase metals, minerals, or other raw materials 
(except food) for Government use or resale under section 303 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 8ist Cong.). 

.07 Advises and assists the Office of Procurement Policy in developing 
policies which bear upon the financial aspects of procurement contracts, includ- 
ing loan guaranties and the use of monetary advances or progress payments. 

.08 Through the General Counsel consults with officials of the Department 
of Justice regarding the application of the antitrust provisions of section T08 
(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

.09 Maintains adequate records to reflect the activities outlined above and 
furnishes reports required by the Administrator. 

Section 5. Effective date 

.01 The effective date of this order is March 16, 1951. 

.02. All orders or instructions or parts thereof issued prior to that date 
which are inconsistent with this order are hereby amended or superseded ac- 
cordingly. 

W. H. Harrison, Administrator, 


. 





STATUS oF LOAN APPLICATIONS IN DPA (MAr, 26, 1951) 
SCHEDULE II (1) 


Defense Expansion Division, DPA—Status of sec. 302 loan applications returned 
to Defense Expansion Division, DPA (as of Mar. 26, 1951) 











Received Approved Denied ! | Pending 
Delegate agency LA 2S 15) SA SSE ea Tae 
Num-| , Num- oon Num- Num- 
her | Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
ES . cocnisedetecancccetthinabeidiabie wre S mn Poe : . am | i TT ae 
SEE - 26 |$112, 961, 127 23 ($45, 953, 131 1 | $760, 000 2 $3, 850, 000 
Interior: | 


Petroleum Administration 

for Defense __ ~~~ -- on Ie Cee | Se a NE ae eee dciidtpamditnne 
Defense Solid Fuels Admin- 

istration___--- AB, i os2~ SES SL, Fae a en Se SNe oe Scie haa ctenatsipts 
Defense Minerals Adminis- | 

ee See eee were eee a ee See.) eee 
Defense Electric Power Ad- 

ministration ___-...- aS! SES ; sda pate a Se a Se 
Defense Fisheries Adminis- | | 


tration Sener a Saree scm gs cei om Nee —— ee RE a 
Defense Transport Administra- | | | 

RE Nay He 2] 14,305, 000 1 | 2,025, 000 1 |10, 305, 000 

| 28 | 116,961,127 | 24 | 47,978, 131 1} 760,000} 3 {14,155,000 





1 Does not include one application denied on Feb. 27 and later approved on Mar. 2, 1951, for $15,000, 
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REPORT ON LOAN APPLICATIONS BY DELEGATE AGENCIES (Mar. 23, 1951) 
SCHEDULE II (2) 


Defense Expansion Division, DPA—Report on sec. 302 loan applications, by 
delegate agencics (as of Mar. 23, 1951) 





| 
| 


| | 
| Received | Approved | Denied, ete. | Pending 





Delegate agency 


! ' | | 
- IN 
Num-) Amount _ | Amount 
| | 


| 
|Num-| 
| ber | Amount her 


/Num- 
Nom Amount 








Sotaien.. ee 33} $36, 388, 204 0) 5 $5, 236, 576 $31, 151, 628 
Commerce 1 338 1, 021, 567, 762) 23/ $45, 553, 13 60 54, 891, 861) 5! 921, 122,770 
Interior: | | | 
Petroleum Administra- | | 
tion for Defense | 5 30, 202, 996 , 552, 996) 25, 680, 000 
Defense Solid Fuels Ad- | 
ministration. __- | 16, 261, 467 | 0 5 16, 261, 467 
Defense Minerals Ad- | | } 
ministration___- v 2 155. 222, 738 | 27| 8, 872, 156 146, 350, 582 
Defense Electric Power | 
Administration. -_- . 0 0 0 
Defense Fisheries Ad- | 
ministration 15, 000 | 0 1 15, 000 
Defense ae 4 Adminis- 
tration _ _ ‘ 31 27, 985, 904) 1, 2,025, 000 2 81, 000 29 





Total B 654.1, 287, 644, 161 24) 47,578, 131 100 73, 604, 589 ~ §30/1, 166, 461, 441 


1 Does not include 41 applications for $263,644,876 withdrawn, transferred, or where other Government 
financing was obtained. : 
2 Made by RFC under sec. 4A, RFC authority, 


PROCUREMENT Prosects Approvep By DPA (Aprit 1951) 
SCHEDULE III 


Sec. 303 procurement projects approved 
Rubber: Revolving fund to purchase natural rubber and to resell 

to private industry and to the stock pile. The fund is necessary 

to afford interim financing between the time the rubber is first 

purchased and the time it is ultimately disposed of to the stock 

pile or to the domestic market _._... $150, 000, 000 
Castor beans: Underwriting of possible losses to ¢ ‘ommodi ty 

Credit Corporation arising out of resale of castor oil to be pro- 

duced from domestic castor beans for aircraft lubricants. Sec. 

303(b) permits “* * * purchases or commitments to purchase 

involving higher than currently prevailing market prices or an- 

ticipated loss on resale,” subject to certain conditions as ni 10, 000, 000 
Tin: Revolving fund for tin procurement in world markets. This 

fund is necessary for RFC to carry out its function as sole tin 

importer 60, 000, 000 
E xploration de ‘velopme nt: ~ Domestic e xploration, development, and 

mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. In this 

project, the Government will match funds supplied by the ap- 

plicant who will repay such amounts in the event that his 

IOI, IRD“ I i wens Sat imine aes 10, 000, 000 
Aluminum sheet: Procurement of end product required by the 

military, and in short supply, where cut-back in civilian con- 

sumption threatened a shut-down of plant 5, 700, 000 
Oxygen-free copper: Procurement (same as aluminum sheet) _— 1, 300, 000 
Tungsten: Revolving fund to purchase tungsten in world markets 

and resell to private industry and to stockpile____ _ 14, 000, 000 
Machine-tool program: Pool orders placed by GSA on NP A di- 

rection to channelize machine tool production by providing 

guaranteed market ~ 100, 000, 000 
Aluminum expansion contracts 240, 000, 000 


Total . 591, G00, 000 
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Report on TAx AMORTIZATION NECESSITY CERTIFICATES (Mar. 22, 1951) 


SCHEDULE IV. SPECIAL TABULATION OF NSRB FORMS 140 FOR DPA, BUSINESS EXPANSION 
OFFICE 


TABLE A.—Weekly report on certificate of necessity, as of C. O. B., Mar. 22, 1951 


[In thousands of dollars] 












































| Issued 

This Filed to date — ae or pope ea ry 

te week, is wee odate TF 
Delegate agency num. EY e pater <tr 

ber N | ‘ | N | 
um- |Num-} Num- 
io Amount | ber | Amount | i | Amount 
| 
| QE cs ea 
I chs in exdcoudadelbmenies 4,581 | 12, 224, 478 82 | 246,396 | 686 4, 150, 792 
Referred to Commerce. __.._.--------|--.----- | 3,003 | 7,610,648 | 48 | 90,755 | 515 | 3,054,341 
Referred to Agriculture - - - -- Sam 162 5 a eee iis. sseuan a 04 
Referred to Defense Transportation | | 
Administration. _____---- « RENEE 787 | 1,674,687 | 13 | 16,920} 89 385, 554 
Metered to TeserNe ons ose s Loos bse fesn sss 539 | 2, 850, 306 21 | 138, 721 | 78 710, 193 
Denied ae from 
ee ——/ Pending in delegate 
delegate poe s and 
agency pending in 
| DPA 


Delegate agency 


| 
|; This week To date 





‘Num- INum-| |Num-| Num- 
ber | Amount "po, | Amount |" por Amount ber | Amount 


| 

| } 

| j | | 
= ——|—— 





| 
2 | 








Total referrals-__-.-.---- 24} 22,470/ 117| 72,739 |3, 215 |7, 172, 630 | 563 | | 828, 317 
————|— cal Sean —_—— 

Referred to Commerce _____-.--. 18; 15,351 | 92 | 58, 698 |2, 004 /3, 947, 805 | 482 549, 804 

Referred to Agriculture __- 2 978; 11 3,672 | 128 | 80,695; 19 3, 766 
Referred to Defense remmenctenis ition | | | | 

Administration... .- 1 3, 084 | a 3,484 | 662 j1, 232, 717 | 29 52, 932 

Referred to Interior..............---.- 3 | 3, 057 7 6,885 | 421 j1, 911, 413 — 221,815 

| 


t ! 





Total not yet referred, 1,402. Grand total, 5,983. q an 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Business Division. 





REPORT ON GUARANTEED LOANS (APRIL 1951) 


SCHEDULE V 





} 
Guaranteed loans ” 

| « 

} Additional 

WanmeRC aus CCL aed Se cr TAREE RE 

| Guaranteed loans au- Guaranteed loans ee 
Date thorized to date outstanding | under guar- 

I a nee 


ments 


di } : 
. rotal Portion , 
| Number | Amount | amount guaranteed | outstanding 
| | 
Oct, 31, 1950 aenenbeus . 3 4 J ea SS SS maidese 
Nov. 30, 1950. 2 ~rs ‘ | 23 13, 585, 000 {$2 340, 000 | | $2, 232,000 | "$3, 335, 000 
Dee. 31, 1950. __. picicastinnegnewae’ 62 31, 306, 000 |8, 017, 000 | 6, 265, 000 | 3, 299, 000 
Jan. 31, 1951 abixendhtess itdeldioncd 119 | 109, 433, 000 123,748, 000} = 19, 801, 000 | 13, 658, 000 
1161 |! 123, 041, 000 | 43,489,000 36, 004, 000 | 33, 601, 000 


Feb. 28, 1951 








1 Preliminary statistics. 

Norte.—The difference between guaranteed loans authorized and sum of loans outstanding and additional 
amounts available to borrowers under guaranty agreements outstanding represents amount repaid, guar- 
anties available but not completed, and authorizations expires or withdrawn. A total of 302 applications 
have been filed. 


Virtually all guaranties under section 301 have been made by the Department 
of Defense ; that is, by the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Department of Defense has adopted a policy of confining its section 301 guaranty 
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activity to working capital loans. One loan has been guaranteed by General 
Services Administration in the amount of $300,000. Four loans have been 
guaranteed by the Department of Commerce totaling $337,000. These loans have 
also been for working capital. In addition to guaranties of private financing 
institutions, the Department of the Air Force has guaranteed one working capital 
loan made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


DPA REPORT ON PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS APPROVED AND BEING 
CONSIDERED (APRIL 1951) 


SCHEDULE VI 


Erploration program—On February 28, 1951, DPA approved a $10 million 
program for the encouragement exploration of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals by way of contributing funds to match investment by private cap 
ital. Under the program, the Secretary of the Interior receives applications and 
the scope and physical extent of euch project are investigated and defined by the 
United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines for the Defense Min- 
erals Administration. If necessary, the matching principle may be departed 
from. The contribution is to be repaid on a royalty basic from net proceeds. 

Tungsten program—On March 30, 1951, DPA approved a 5-year program under 
which the Government will buy all domestic tungsten offered and delivered before 
June 30, 1956, at $68 per unit, in order to encourage the exploration and develop- 
ment of domestic tungsten. DPA has also approved a contract with the Tung- 
sten Mining Corp to buy 600,000 units of tungsten over a 7-year period at a floor 
price of $43 per unit. 

Aluminum program—DPA has approved the aluminum expansion program 
which quarantees the purchase of 446,000 tons of aluminum annually for a 
5-year period at producers regular published prices. 

Tin contract—On March 16, 1951, DPA approved a contract to procure all 
tin mined in Alaska by the United States Tin Corp. for 314% years at the corpora- 
tion’s ceiling price fixed by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Projects not yet approved by DPA—DPA now has under consideration private 


domestic procurement agreements with the San Manuel Copper Co, two molyb- 
denum companies, a cobalt company, and is also considering a chrome project 
program, 


DPA PROCEDURES USED FOR COORDINATING ACTION 
ON LOAN APPLICATIONS 


ScHEDULE VII (1) 


NSRB Doc, 131 
NOVEMBER 8, 1950. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
Board Secretariat 


Subject: Defense production loans. 

Contents: Procedure for loans under section 302 of title III of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as prescribed by the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Reference: For further information contact Business Expansion Office, National 
Security Resources Board. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 10161, the following procedure is established for 
coordinated action under section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950: 

1. Applications will be submitted in quadruplicate, and will be considered 
filed when docketed by a delegate agency which will acknowledge receipt and 
inform applicant of docket number. When an application cuts across the 
responsibilities of two or more delegate agencies, the application should be filed 
with the agency having the predominant interest in it. However, where there 
is doubt us to which delegate agency has the predominant interest, the applica- 
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tion should be received by any interested delegate agency. Working arrange- 
ments for investigation and processing should be made with the other interest- 
ed agency or agencies. 

2. In instances in which a prospective loan applicant has his primary contact 
with a nondelegate agency, such agency may receive the application and forward 
it to the appropriate delegate agency. If this nondelegate agency has a sub- 
stantial interest in the application, it will retain one copy and forward im- 
mediately the rest of the filing to the delegate agency, with a form notation of 
the fact that one copy has been retained and will be forwarded at a later date 
with appropriate information and comments or recommendation. This procedure 
will enable respective agencies to carry out their responsibilities concurrently, 

3. Each loan application will be investigated and evaluated by the delegate 
ugency, with the assistance of other agencies as needed. It is essential that 
other Government agencies act promptly in response to requests for assistance by 
a delegate agency. 

4. Athough agencies may use their field offices for such other purposes as may 
be helpful, field offices may not make direct submissions to the Resources Board. 

5. Investigation of the credit standing of the applicant and of the availability 
of financial assistance from other sources on reasonable terms will be made by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporaation for the delegate agency. One copy of the 
upplication will be sent to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for such pur- 
pose, and Reconstruction Finance Corporation's finding on such financial matters 
will be reported to the delegate agency. Such report will include suggested terms 
and conditions of loan. In some instances, it may be most efficient for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation investigation to be carried out concurrently 
with the delegate agency’s investigation and analysis and in other instances 
the delegate agency may decide tc reach a tentative decision regarding the other 
merits of the application prior to requesting the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration investigation and report. Arrangements should be made between the 
delegate agency and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pool information 
and avoid duplication in the investigation process. 

6. On the basis of all the necessary investigations and analyses, the delegate 
agencies will prepare their recommendations as to appropriate action on the 
applications, Applications, which the delegate agency concludes meet the cri- 
teria for favorable action, will be sent by the delegate agency to the Resources 
Board with a “proposal for certification.” This proposal will be specific as to 
amount, terms, and conditions of the loan. 

7. In evaluating the merits of an application, agencies with substantial inter- 
est therein may have conflicting views. In such event, the following is the pro- 
cedure : 

(a) When a nondelegate agency’s position on an application differs from 
that of the delegate agency, an informal attempt should be made to reach an 
agreement as to the disposition of the application. 

(b) If such agreement is not forthcoming, the delegate agency should ae- 
company its approval recommendations to the Resources Board with such 
dissenting recommendations as the nondelegate agencies have presented. 

(c) If an agreement is not forthcoming when a delegate agency makes a 
determination that denial of the application is appropriate, the case is acted 
upon by delegate agency without bringing the Resources Board into the ae- 
tion unless the dissenting nondelegate agency makes a formal request to 
the delegate agency to have the Resources Board give consideration to its 
position in the case, 

(d) If such formal requeset is made, the degelate agency will not take 
action on the application until both parties have had opportunity to present 
their views to the Resources Board. 

The procedure outlined in this paragraph applies also in instances in 
which a responsible delegate agency dissents with the position of another 
interested delegate agency. 

8. Delegate agency’s proposal for certification, with attendant documents, will 
he docketed, reviewed, and analyzed by the Resources Board. 

9. Decision of the Chairman of the Resources Board will be transmitted to 
the delegate agency. 

10. In those cases in which the decision calls for certification of a loan, ar- 
rangements will be made by the Resources Board with the Bureau of the Budget 
for the necessary transfer of funds to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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11. Upon receipt of the decision of the Chairman of the Resources Board, 
the delegate agency will issue the appropriate certification to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in accord with such decision. 

2. Final arrangements for the loan will be carried out by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation working in direct contact with the applicant. 


DPA CRITERIA FOR PROCESSING LOAN APPLICATIONS 
ScHEDULE VII (2) 


CRITERIA FOR PROCESSING APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS UNber Tirtx III (Sec. 302) 
OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION AcT OF 1950 


I. Before an application for a loan (title III, sec. 302) will be approved, all the 
following criteria must be met: 

1. That the funds will be used for— 

(a) expansion of capacity or 

(b) development of technological processes, or 

(c) production of essential materials (including the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of strategic and critical materials and minerals). 

2. That such funds will be used: 

(a) To expedite production and deliveries or services to aid in carrying 
out government contracts for the procurement of materials and the per- 
formance of services for the national defense. 

3. That funds for the purposes for which application is made are not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms. 

4. That the expansion of facilities or the development of technological pro- 
cess or the production of essential materials, as intended by the use of such funds, 
cannot be accomplished in another manner which will place less strain on such 
strategic factors as manpower, materials, transportation facilities, defense 
security, etc. 

5. That the factors of production needed in order to make effective use of funds 
for which application is made are available and that the proposed project is 
feasible. 

6. That multilabor shifts, idle facilities, existing unused capacity, or readily 
convertible facilities are not available and suitable for accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which the funds are intended. 

7. That the management which will direct and control the use of such funds is 
competent of doing so in an efficient and responsible manner. 

8S. That the funds will be used in such manner as to relieve, at least in part, 
current or prospective shortages of materials or services essential for defense 

9. That the applicant must be a private business enterprise (including research 
corporations not organized for profit). 

Il. The following principles or guides must be employed to the maximum 
extent in arriving at a final determination upon a loan application (title III, 
sec. 502): 

1. That the funds will be used in such manner as to promote competitive 
enterprise and to assist in the development and expansion of small business. 

2. That the funds will not be used, directly or indirectly, to create or strengthen 
monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration 
of economic power. 

3. That the materials or services to be produced or the facilities which are 
to be expanded will be or will produce materials which are or are likely to 
become in critical supply as evidenced by the imposition of inventory controls, al- 
locations, or priority controls. 

4. That the use of such funds will not require diversion of materials and/or 
facilities from more important or equally important civilian or military use. 
5. That the materials or services or facilities for which such funds are in- 
tended, will relieve existing or currently threatening bottlenecks in the pro- 
duction or distribution of materials or services needed for defense. 

6. That the applicant is in fact performing under a defense contract or is 
negotiating for a defense contract, for which the funds will be used to permit 
completion or initiation of performance under such contract. 

7. That the project for which such funds are intended is one which fits 
appropriately into essential programs for national defense. 


§2354—52——__19 
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LOAN REGULATIONS UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
SCHEDULE VII (3) 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter VI—National Security Resources Board 
Part 601—Loans UNperR Section 302 oF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION AcT OF 1950 


The following regulation is hereby prescribed by the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, with the approval of the President, pursuant to the 
authority contained in Executive Order 10161, dated September 9, 1950: 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 
601.1 Meaning of terms. 
601.2 Borrower. 
601.3 Certificate. 
601.4 Delegate agency. 
601.5 Loans. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF DELEGATE AGENCIPS AND THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


601.10 Delegate agencies. 
601.11 The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LOANS 
601.15 Terms of loan. 
601.16 Amount of loan. 
601.17 Interest rates. 
601.18 Repayment. 
601.19 Security. 
601.20 Participation and guarantee. 
601.21 Books, records, and reports. 
601.22 Distribution and compensation. 
601.23 Fees and commissions. 


AvuTuHoritTy: §§$ 601.1 to 601.23 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Inter- 
pret or apply sec. 302, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong., E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105. 


DEFINITIONS 


§ 601.1 Meaning of terms. As used in this part, unless the context otherwise 
requires, terms shall have the meaning ascribed in §§ 601.2 to 601.5, 

§ 601.2 Borrower. “Borrower” means any private business enterprise (in- 
cluding research corporations not organized for profit) to whom a loan is made 
pursuant to section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

§ 601.3 Certificate. “Certificate” means a certificate issued by a delegate 
agency certifying that a loan upon the terms and conditions set forth therein is 
necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services to aid in carrying out 
Government contracts for the procurement of materials or the performances of 
services for the national defense. 

§ 601.4 Deleate agency. “Delegate agency” means any government officer 
or agency designated by section 303 of Executive Order 10161 to issue certificates 
as to the necessity for loans authorized by section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, or any government officer, agency or employee to whom the authority 
to issue certificates has been redelegated pursuant to section 902 (b) of said 
Executive order. 

§ 601.5 Loans. “Loans” means loans authorized by section 302 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and shall include participations in and guarantees of 
loans. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF DELEGATE AGENCIES AND THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


§ 601.10 Delegate agencies. The delegate agencies are hereby authorized 
and directed to determine within the limitations of §§ 601.15 to 601.23 the terms 
and conditions upon which a loan may be made. 

§ 601.11 The Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is hereby authorized and directed upon the receipt of a cer- 
tificate or certificates from any delegate agency and upon the allocation of the 
necessary funds to make a loan or loans to a borrower upon the terms and 
conditions set forth in such certificate or certificates. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LOANS 


§ 601.15 Term of loan. The term of a loan shall be for such period as the 
delegate agency having the certifying authority for such loan may determine 
put shall in no event exceed a period of twenty years from the date of the loan 
unless a longer period is authorized by the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

§ 601.16 Amount of loan. A loan shall be made for such amount as the 
delegate agency having the certifying authority for such loan may determine: 
Provided, however, That a certificate for a loan may be issued by a delegate 
agency only to the extent that the financial assistance to be extended to the 
borrower is not otherwise available to the borrower on reasonable terms from 
private financial institutions or Government agencies. 

§ 601.17 Interest rates. The rate of interest to be paid by the borrower for 
any loan shall be the same as that charged at the time of making the loan 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for loans made pursuant to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act: Provided, however, That a different 
rate may be authorized by the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. 

§ 601.18 Repayment. The time or times for and the method or methods of 
repayment by the borrower of a loan shall be determined by the delegate agency 
having certifying authority for the loan. 

§ 601.19 Security. (a) Loans shall be secured by sufficient collateral: Prov- 
vided, however, That in any case where the collateral is insufficient if the man- 
agerial ability of the borrower, the potentiality of the profits of the enterprise 
and other relevant factors bearing on the ability of the borrower to repay 
shall reasonably assure the repayment of the loan, the loan may be made on a 
partially secured or wholly unsecured basis. 

(b) In order to secure the repayment of a loan the delegate agency having 
certifying authority for the loan may require the guarantee of the loan by a 
person, firm or corporation other than the borrower and may require the bor- 
rower to assign all of his right, title, and interest in and to all payments accrued 
and to accrue to the borrower on contracts with the United States Government 
or with any agency or instrumentality thereof. 

(c) The delegate agency having certifying authority for the loan may re- 
quire as a condition precedent to the loan that existing creditors of the borrower 
and secondary obligors on the claims of said creditors shall execute a standby 
agreement (1) to subordinate their claims and the liens held by them in whole 
or in part to the mortgage, lien, pledge, transfer, assignment or delivery made 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as security for the loan; or (2) to 
take no action to assert, collect or enforce all or any part of their claims, ex- 
cept such amounts as the standby creditor is permitted to receive or retain 
pursuant to the certificate: or (3) to take no action to realize upon any col- 
lateral for their claims, except collateral specified in, and permitted to be realized 
upon by the certificates. In the event any agency of the Government is a prior 
creditor of the borrower, no standby agreement effective against such agency 
may be required until after consultation between such agency and the delegate 
agency having certifying authority for the loan. 

§ 601.20 Participation and guarantee. (a) In the case of a participation in a 
loan made by a bank or other financial institution, the participation may be on 
either an immediate or deferred, basis. 

(b) In the case of a deferred participation the fee to be paid by the partici- 
pating bank or other financial institution to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion until the agreed participation has been purchased by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall be the same as that charged at the time of making 
the loan by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for deferred participations 
in loans made pursuant to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act: Pro- 
vided, That a different fee may be authorized by the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

(c) In all cases of participation, (1) the participating bank or other financial 
institution shall not directly or indirectly charge or receive any bonus, fee, com- 
mission or expense in any form in connection with the making of the loan 
except charges and expenses for actual services (2) any and all security or 
guarantee of any nature which the participating bank or other financial insti- 
tution shall hold er receive to secure the participating bank or other financial 
institution and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall secure the in- 
terests of both the participating bank or other financial institution and the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the loan; (3) neither the participating 
bank or other financial institution nor the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will assign, in whole or in part, its interest in the loan without prior written 
consent of the other party. 

§ 601.21 Books, records, and reports. The borrower shall (a) keep proper 
books of account in a manner satisfactory to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; (b) authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make or 
cause to be made inspections and audits of any books, records, and papers in the 
custody of the borrower or others relating to its financial or business condition, 
or of any of its assets; (c) furnish upon request to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation reports of the borrower’s financial condition and operations and 
schedules of compensation being paid by it; and (d) authorize all constituted 
Federal, State, and municipal authorities (1) to furnish reports of examinations, 
records, and other information relating to the condition and affairs of borrower 
and (2) to permit representatives of the delegate agencies and the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation to have full access to, and make copies of and extracts 
from, any and all reports and returns by or with respect to borrower, and all 
reports of examiners or other information concerning borrower contained in 
their files and records. 

§ 601.22 Distribution and compensation. (a) A borrower, if a corporation, 
joint stock company, or a Massachusetts trust, shall not, without the prior 
written consent of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, declare or pay any 
dividend or make any distribution upon its capital stock, or purchase or retire 
any of its capital stock, or consolidate or merge with any other company, or 
make any advance, directly or indirectly, by way of loan, gift, bonus, commission, 
or otherwise, to any company directly or indirectly controlling or affiliated with 
or controlled by the borrower, or to any officer, director or employee of the bor- 
rower, or of any such company. 

(b) A borrower, if a partnership or individual, shall not, without the prior 
written consent of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, make any distribu- 
tion of assets of the business other than reasonable compensation for services, 
or make any advance, directly, or indirectly, by way of loan, gift, bonus, com- 
mission, or otherwise, to any partner or any of its employees, or to any com- 
pany directly or indirectly controlling or affiliated with or controlled by the 
borrower. 

(c) A borrower shall not pay directly or indirectly to any officer, employee or 
person, except employees customarily paid on an hourly basis, any compen- 
sation in excess of the amount authorized by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and shall not, without the prior written consent of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, increase the compensation of any officer, employee or per- 
son or elect, appoint, engage or otherwise employ any person, except employees 
who are customarily paid on an hourly basis, at a compensation at a rate in 
excess of $10,000.00 per annum. 

§ 601.28 Fees and commissions. A borrower shall not, directly or indirectly, 
pay or agree to pay, or procure any person to pay or agree to pay (a) any bonus, 
fee, or commission in any form in connection with the application for or the 
obtaining of a loan; or (b) any charge or expense, in any form, in connection 
with such application or loan, for the services of appraisers, accountants, at- 
torneys, or other persons whomsoever, whether for evidencing matters required 
to be presented with reference to said application or for services in any manner 
connected with such application, except as permitted by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corpoartion. 

W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board. 
Approved : 


Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 
The White House. 


[F. R. Doe. 50-10442; Filed, Nov. 21, 1950; 12:26 p. m.] 
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DPA PROCEDURES FOR COORDINATING PROCUREMENT ACTIONS AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPLORATION, DEVELOPMENT AND MINING 
OF CRITICAL AND STRATEGIC MINERALS AND METALS 


ScHEDULE VIII (1) 
NSRB Doce. 134. 
DecEMBER 5, 1950. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
Board Secretariat 


Subject: Defense procurement and encouragement. 

Contents: Procedure under section 303 (a), (b), (ce) of title III of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as prescribed by the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Reference: For further information contact Business Expansion Office, National 
Security Resources Board. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 10161, the following procedure is established for 
coordinated action under section 303 (a), (b), (c), of the Defense Production 


Act of 1950: 

1. For the purpose of this procedure, the following is the division of responsi- 
bilities: 
(a) For procurement actions (sec. 303 (a) (1)), the “certifying author- 

ities” are the Department of Interior, Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Defense Transport Administration. The “pro- 
curing authorities” are GSA for all commodities and the Department of 
Agriculture for agricultural commodities. 

(b) For encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals (sec. 303 (a) (2), the “certifying” and 
“encouraging authority” is the Department of Interior. 

2. Proposals for certification, with full justification in accordance with estab- 
lished criteria, will be prepared by the certifying ageney, with the assistance of 
other agencies as needed, particularly GSA as to amount, terms, and conditions. 

3. Such certifying agency will docket the project concerning which the pro- 
posal is being prepared, assigning a docket number thereto, with the symbol 303 
(a) (1) or (2) (agency identification) (number of application). 

4. On the busis of all the necessary investigations and analyses, the certifying 
agencies will prepare their recommendations as to appropriate action on the 
projects. Such project, which the certifying agency concludes meet the criteria 
for favorable action, will be sent by it to the Resources Board with a “proposal 
for certification.” This proposal will be specific as to amount, terms, and condi- 
tions and will indicate what other governmental assistance is considered neces- 
sary in order to carry out the project. 

5. Although agencies may use their field offices for such other purposes as may 
be helpful, field offices may not make direct submissions to the Resources Board. 

6. In evaluating the merits of a project, agencies with substantial interest 
therein may have conflicting views. In such event, the following is the pro- 
cedure: 
(a) When a noncertifying agency’s position on a project differs from that 

of the certifying agency, an informal attempt should be made to reach an 
agreement with respect to the project. 

(b) If such agreement is not forthcoming, the certifying agency should 
accompany its proposal for certification to the Resources Board with such 
dissenting recommendations as the noncertifying agencies have presented. 

(c) When a certifying agency makes a determination that a project is in- 
appropriate, no proposal is made to the Resources Board unless another 
interested agency makes a formal request to that certifying agency to have 
the Resources Board give consideration to the former's position. 

(d) If such formal request is made, the certifying agency will not take 
action on the project until both parties have had opportunity to present their 
views to the Resources Board. 

7. Certifying agency’s proposal for certification, with attendant documents, 
will be docketed (using the certifying agency’s docket number), reviewed and 
analyzed by the Resources Board. 
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8. Decision of the Chairman of the Resources Board will be transmitted to the 
certifying agency. 

9. In those cases in which the decision calls for certification, arrangements will 
be made by the Resources Board with the Bureau of the Budget for the neces- 
sary transfer of funds to the proper procuring or encouraging authority. 

10. Upon receipt of the decision of the Chairman of the Resources Board, the 
certifying agency will issue the appropriate certification to the proper procuring 
or encouraging authority in accord with such decision. 

11. Final arrangements for the project will be carried out by the procuring 
or encouraging authority. 


DPA CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PROPOSED ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROCUREMENT, COMMITMENTS TO PURCHASE, AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF EXPLORATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND MINING OF CRITICAL 
AND STRATEGIC MINERALS AND METALS 


ScHEDULE VIII (2) 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING Proposep ACTIONS UNperR Tite IIT (Sec. 303 (4), (B), 
(C)) OF THE DEFENSE PropucTion Act oF 1950 


I. Before an action can be approved under title III, sec. 308 (a), (b), (¢), 
all the following criteria will be met (except where the language makes it clear 
that the criteria applies only to a specified part of see. 303) : 

1. That the action will assist in carrying out the objectives of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as expressed in sec. 2 thereof. 

2. That the action will be clearly in the interest of national defense. 
~ 3. That the action will be— 
(a) Purchase of or commitment to purchase metals, minerals, and other 
raw materials (including liquid fuels), or 
(b) Encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals. 

4. That, if the action is a purchase or commitment to purchase, it will be 
for Government use or resale. 

5. That, if the action is a purchase or commitment to purchase of agricultural 
commodities for resale, such action must be limited to resale for industrial uses 
or stockpiling. 

G6. That in the case of procurement where higher than currently prevailing 
market prices or anticipated losses on resale are involyved— 

(a) Supply of the material cannot be effectively increased at lower prices 
or on terms more favorable to the Government, or 

(b) Such purchases are necessary to assure the availability to the United 
States of overseas supplies. 

7. That the specific purpose of the action cannot be served equally well by 
action other than that provided for in sec. 302 or sec. 305 of title ITI, 

8. That the interest of national defense cannot be served equally well by 
another action which will place less strain upon manpower, materials, defense 
security, transportation facilities, etc., or upon public funds. 

9. That the factors of production needed to carry out this action are available 
or will be when needed, and that the proposed project is feasible. 

10. That management is competent to handle the project in an efficient and 
responsible manner. 

11. That, in case of procurement, there is sound basis for expecting the delivery 
schedule will be met. 

12. That the action will relieve, at least in part, current or prospective short- 
ages of materials or services essential for defense. 

13. That, in case of encouragement of exploration, development, and mining 
of critical and strategic minerals and metals, the project shows definite promise 
of yielding such materials of acceptable grade, physical character, and specifi- 
cations in amounts which will contribute significantly to national defense. 

II. The following principles or guides should be empioyed to the maximum 
extent practicable in arriving at a final determination upon the proposed 
project : 

1. That the action wil promote competitive enterprise and assist in the 
development and expansion of small business. 
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2. That the action will not, directly or indirectly, create or strengthen 
monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration 
of economic power, 

3. That the action will not require diversion of materials or facilities from 
more important or equally important civilian use. 

4. That the action will relieve existing or currently threatening bottlenecks 
in the production or distribution of materials or services needed for defense. 

5. That the action is one which fits appropriately into essential programs for 
national defense. 

6. That the purchasing action will not unduly affect the market for metals, 
minerals, or other raw materials so as to initiate or accelerate inflationary 
price movements in such commodities. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ISSUANCE OF TAX AMORTIZATION 
NECESSITY CERTIFICATES 


SCHEDULE 1X 
NATIONAL SEcuRITY ResouRCES BOARD 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Chapter VI—National Security Resources Board 


Part 600—ISSUANCE OF NECESSITY CERTIFICATES UNDER SECTION 124A OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
The following regulation is hereby prescribed by the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, with the approval of the President, pursuant to the 
authority contained in Executive Order 10172, dated October 12, 1950. 


Sec. 


600.1 Definitions. 
600.2 Criteria for determination of necessity and of portion attributable to defense 


purposes. 
600.3. Procedures and responsibilities. 
600.4 Exercise of powers of certifying authority. 
600.5 Amendment of this part. 
AUTHORITY : §§ 600.1 to 600.5 issued under sec. 124A, as added by sec. 216, Pub. Law 
814, Sist Cong., E. O. 10172, Oct. 12, 1950, 15 F. R. 6929. 


§ 600.1. Definitions. As used throughout this part: 

(a) “Emergency facility’ means any facility, land, building, machinery or 
equipment, or any part thereof, the construction, reconstruction, erection, instal- 
lation, or acquisition of which was completed after December 31, 1949, and with 
respect to which a Necessity Certificate has been made. 

(b) “Emergency period” means the period. beginning January 1, 1950, and 
ending on the date on which the President proclaims that the utilization of a 
substantial portion of the emergency facilities with respect to which Necessity 
Certificates have been made is no longer required in the interest of national 
defense. 

(ec) “Certifying authority” means the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board or his duly authorized representative. 

(d) “Necessity Certificate” means a certificate made pursuant to section 124A 
of the Internal Revenue Code, certifying that the construction, reconstruction, 
erection, installation, or acquisition of the facilities referred to in the certificate 
is necessary in whole or in part in the interest of national defense during the 
emergency period, and certifying the portion thereof attributable to defense 
purposes. 

(e) “Materials” means raw materials, articles, commodities, products, sup- 
plies and components. 

(f) “Taxpayer” means a person as defined in section 3797 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

§ 600.2. Criteria for determination of necessity and of portion attributable to 
defense purposes. Determination will be made as to whether the construction, 
reconstruction, erection, installation, or acquisition of the facility (in whole or 
in part) is necessary in the interest of national defense during the emergency 
period and what portion of the facility is attributable to defense purposes. 
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(a) Materials or services requiried for national defense. In making such 
determination, consideration will be given to whether the material or service to 
be produced with the proposed emergency facility is required in whole or in part 
in the interest of national defense during the emergency period. A material or 
service may be found to be so required if it is directly required for the Armed 
Services of the United States or auxiliary personnel, for civil defense, for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or for any operations or activities in connection with 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act; or if it is in the nature of materials or 
services necessary for the production of materials or services directly required 
in the interest of national defense during the emergency period; or if it is in the 
nature of materials or services necessary for the operation of the national defense 
program ; or if it is otherwise necessary in the interest of national defense. 

(b) Shortage of facilities for the production of materials or services required 
for national defense. In making such determination, consideration will be given 
to whether at the time of the construction, reconstruction, erection, installation 
or acquisition of the facility, there is an existing or prospective shortage of 
facilities for the production of the materials or services which are to be produced 
by the facility sought to be certified. In such determination, consideration will 
be given to an over-all shortage, the necessity for and adequacy of facilities or 
materials or services for a particular region, the necessity for stand-by capacity, 
and other factors contributing to or threatening a shortage of facilities for pro- 
ducing such materials or services, 

(c) Heonomic usefulness of the facility. In determining the portion of the 
facility attributable to defense purposes, consideration will be given to the prob- 
able economic usefulness of the facility for other than defense purposes after five 
years. 

(d) Aequired facilitics, replacements, and land. (1) Acquired facilities pre- 
viously constituting the productive assets of a going concern, and second-hand 
facilities, will not be certified unless: (i) Clear prospect of a substantial increase 
in the usefulness of such facilities for national defense exists and such increase 
cannot be obtained by other practical means; or (ii) substantital loss of useful- 
ness for national defense would probably result in the absence of such acquisition, 

(2) Replacements will not be certified if they would have been made, at or 
about the time made, regardless of the emergency. 

(3) Land will not be certified unless its acquision is directly related to the 
production, storage, transportation or protection of supplies necessary in the 
interest of the national defense. 

(e) Other considerations. In making such determination, guidance to the 
maximum extent will be obtained from the following additional considerations: 
(1) assurance of fair opportunity for participation by small business: (2) the 
promotion of competitive enterprise; (8) the competence, performance record, if 
any, and other factors bearing upon the ability of the applicant to manage effee- 
tively the proposed expanded facilities; (4) location of the facility with due 
regard to military security ; (5) the availability of manpower, housing, community 
facilities, transportation, and other elements of production; and (6) methods 
of financing. 

§ 600.3 Procedures and responsibilities.—(a) Application form. Formal ap- 
plication filed after the effective date of this part shall conform to the standard 
form prescribed by the certifying authority, and shall be executed in the manner 
and by the person prescribed by the form. The standard form of application for 
a Necessity Certificate with accompanying instructions may be obtained from the 
National Security Resources Board, Washington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any of its field offices. 

(b) Filing of application. All applications for Necessity Certificates filed 
under the terms of this part shall be filed with the National Security Resources 
Board in Washington, D. C., and shall be deemed to be filed when received at that 
Board, If the application or its filing would involve the disclosure of informa- 
tion which has a security classification, the applicant should check with the 
appropriate government agency with whom the applicant has classified contract 
relations for instruction or arrangements concerning the handling of such docu- 
ments of data prior to the filing of such application with the National Security 
Resources Board. 

(c) Time of filing application. (1) Applications for Necessity Certificates for 
facilities upon which construction, reconstruction, erection or installation is 
begun, or which are acquired, after September 23, 1950, must be filed within 
six (6) months after the beginning of construction, reconstruction, erection or 
installation, or the date of acquisition of such facilities. 
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(2) Applications for Necessity Certificates for facilities upon which construc- 
tion, reconstruction, erection or installation was begun or which were acquired 
on or before September 23, 1950, must be filed on or before March 23, 1951. 

(ad) Modification of filing requirements. The time and place for filing applica- 
tions for Necessity Certificates may be changed by the certifying authority. Such 
change shall be effective upon publication in the Federal Register. 

(e) Referral of application. Each application, after acknowledgment, will be 
referred to that agency or officer of the Government according to its respective 
assigned responsibilities pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

(f) Responsibilities of agencies and officers other than certifying authority. 
Delegate agencies and officers shall be responsible for making a report and 
recommendation for specific action to the certifying authority regarding each 
application. Such report and recommendation shall be based upon a thorough 
examination and investigation conducted by the delegate agency or officer or by 
other competent government agencies or officers. 

(zg) Action by the certifying authority. After consideration of relevant factors, 
including but not limited to the report and recommendation of the delegate 
agencies and officers, the certifying authority will make the appropriate decision 
regarding the application. 

(h) Necessity Certificates. Upon issuance of a Necessity Certificate, it will 
be forwarded to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and will constitute con- 
clusive evidence of certification by the certifying authority that the facilities 
therein described are necessary in the interest of national defense to the extent 
certified. The certifying authority will not certify the accuracy of the cost of 
any facility or of any date relative to the construction, reconstruction, erection, 
installation or acquisition thereof. It will be incumbent upon taxpayers elect- 
ing to take the amortization deduction to establish to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue the identities of the facilities, the costs thereof 
and the dates relative thereto. 

(i) Further description after certification. Where after the completion of 
a construction, reconstruction, erection, installation or acquisition of an emer- 
gency facility, the taxpayer finds that the description or cost of any facility 
appearing in the Necessity Certificate materially varies from the actual de- 
scription or cost of the facility, a statement may be filed by the taxpayer with 
the certifying authority setting forth the correct description or cost of the emer- 
gency facility actually constructed, reconstructed, erected, installed or acquired. 
A copy of the statement will be forwarded by the certifying authority to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, provided the description or cost in the 
opinion of the certifying authority is within the scope of the original certification, 
and when so forwarded, the statement will have the effect of an amendment 
of the original certificate. 

(j) Cancellation or amendment of Necessity Certificate. The certifying author- 
ity may (1) cancel any Necessity Certificate where it has been obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation or has been issued through error or inadvertence, 
or (2) umend any Necessity Certificate for sufficient cause shown. 

§ 600.4 DBarercise of powers of certifying authority. Any actions taken in 
exercise of the powers and authority vested in the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board by E. O. 10172, October 12, 1950 (15 F. R. 6929) may 
be taken in the name of the National Security Resources Board, countersigned 
or attested by the Chairman’s authorized representative. 

§ 600.5 Amendment of this part. This part may be amended by the Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board with the approval of the President. 

W. Sruarr SyMINGTON, 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board, 


H. DEWAYNE KREAGER, 
Secretary, National Security Resources Board. 


Approved : 
Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 
The White House. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK REGULATION V COVERING LOAN 
GUARANTEES FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


ScHEDULE X (1) 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
LOAN GUARANTEES FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
REGULATION V 
As Revised Effective September 27, 1950 
SECTION 1. AUTHORITY 


This regulation is based upon and issued pursuant to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (herein referred to as the ‘“Act”), and Executive Order No. 10161, 
dated September 9, 1950 (herein referred to as the “Order”, and after consulta- 
tion with the heads of the guaranteeing agencies designated in the Act and the 
Order, hamely, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration. Pertinent portions of the Act and the Order are set forth in the ap- 
pendix to this regulation. 


SECTION 2, OBJECTIVES OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


In carrying out its functions under the Act and the Order, it will be the ob- 
jective of the Federal Reserve System to facilitate and expedite to the greatest 
extent possible the financing of contractors, subcontractors, and other persons 
having contracts or engaged in operations deemed by the guaranteeing agencies 
to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services under Govern- 
ment contracts for the procurement of materials or the performance of services 
for the national defense. The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem (herein referred to as the “Board”) and the Federal Reserve Banks will 
cooperate fully with the guaranteeing agencies in order to achieve this objective 
and will follow in general and to the extent applicable procedures developed 
from experience obtained in the administration of the V-loan and T-loan pro- 
grams during World War II. 


SECTION 3. PROCEDURES 


(a) Applications.—Any private financing institution may submit to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of its district an application for a guarantee of a loan to an 
eligible borrower. Such application shall be in such form and contain such 
information as the Board may prescribe after consultation with the guarantee- 
ing agencies. 

(b) Eligibility of Borrower.—No loan shall be guaranteed unless it shall 
first be determined that the contract or other operation of the prospective bor- 
rower to be financed by such loan is one which is deemed by the guaranteeing 
agency involved to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services 
under a Government contract for the procurement of materials or the perform- 
ance of services for the national defense. Such determination will be made in 
each case by a duly authorized certifying officer of the appropriate guaranteeing 
agency or in such other manner as the guaranteeing agency may prescribe. The 
determination will be made upon the basis of information contained in the appli- 
eation and accompanying papers filed by the applicant financing institution, 
unless in the circumstances of a particular case it appears that further infor- 
mation is necessary. 

(c) Approval of Guarantees.—Each application by a financing institution for 
a loan guarantee will be subject to approval by the appropriate guaranteeing 
agency in Washington or, to such extent as the guaranteeing agency may pre- 
scribe, by the Federal Reserve Bank to which the application is submitted. In 
any case in which an application is required to be submitted to Washington for 
approval, the Federal Reserve Bank will transmit the application, together 
with all necessary supporting information and the recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, through the Board of Governors to the guaranteeing agency 
involved. Subject to determination of the borrower's eligibility, if the applica- 
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tion is approved by a duly authorized contracting officer of the guaranteeing 
agency, such contracting officer will authorize the Federal Reserve Bank to 
execute and deliver the guarantee on behalf of the guaranteeing agency. Such 
authorization will be transmitted to the Federal Reserve Bank through the 
Board of Governors; and, thereupon, the Federal Reserve Bank, acting as fiscal 
agent of the United States, will execute and deliver the guarantee on behalf 
of the guaranteeing agency in accordance with the terms of the authorization. 
In any case in which the Federal Reserve Bank is authorized by a guaranteeing 
agency to approve applications for guarantees, the Reserve Bank, if it approves 
the application and subject to determination of the borrower's eligibility, will 
execute and deliver the guarantee without submission of the application for 
prior approval by any officer of the guaranteeing agency; but the Reserve Bank 
will promptly notify the guaranteeing agency of the execution of such guarantee. 
(d) Other Forms and Procedures.—The Board will prescribe from time to 
time, after consultation with the guaranteeing agencies, forms to be followed 
in the execution of guarantees pursuant to this regulation and such other forms 
as may be necessary. The Board will also prescribe,’ after consultation with 
the guaranteeing agencies, procedures with respect to such matters as the pur- 
chase of guaranteed loans by the Federal Reserve Banks as fiscal agents, the 
handling and disposition by the Federal Reserve Banks of guarantee fees and 
other fees collected, and such other procedures as may be found necessary, 


SECTION 4. RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


A Federal Reserve Bank in arranging for or making any guarantee on behalf 
of any guaranteeing agency will be expected to make reasonable efforts to 
afford such guaranteeing agency the best available protection against possible 
financial loss consistent with the obtaining of national defense production ex- 
peditiously. No Federal Reserve Bank, however, shall have any responsibility 
or accountability except as agent in taking any action pursuant to or under 
authority of the Act, the Order, or this regulation. Each Federal Reserve Bank 
will be reimbursed by each guaranteeing agency in the usual manner for all 
expenses and losses incurred by the Reserve Bank in acting as agent on behalf 
of such guaranteeing agency, including among such expenses, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation. 


SECTION 5. RATES AND FEES 


Rates of interest, guarantee fees, commitment fees, and other charges which 
may be made with respect to guaranteed loans and guarantees executed through 
the agency of any Federal Reserve Bank hereunder will from time to time be 
prescribed, either specifically or by maximum limits or otherwise, by the Board 
of Governors after consultation with the guaranteeing agencies. 


SECTION 6. REPORTS 


Each Federal Reserve Bank shall make such reports as the Board of Governors 
shall require with respect to its operations pursuant to the terms of the Act, 
the Order, and this regulation. 


APPENDIX 
DereNSsE PrRopuctTiION Act oF 1950 
(Pub. No. 774—SIst Cong., Approved September 8, 1950) 
* * * om * 
TitLe ITI—Expansion oF Propuctive Capaciry AND Suppiy 


Sec. 301. (a) In order to expedite production and deliveries or services under 
Government contracts, the President may authorize, subject to such regulations 
as he may prescribe, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, the Department of Commerce, and such other 
agencies of the United States engaged in procurement for the national defense 
as he may designate (hereinafter referred to as “guaranteeing agencies”), 
without regard to provisions of law relating to the making, performance, amend- 
ment, or modification of contracts, to guarantee in whole or in part any public 
or private financing institution (including any Federal Reserve bank), by com- 
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mitment to purchase, agreement to share losses, or otherwise, against loss of 
principal or interest on any loan, discount, or advance, or on any commitment 
in connection therewith, which may be made by such financing institution for 
the purpose of financing any contractor, subcontractor, or other person in con- 
nection with the performance, or in connection with or in contemplation of 
the termination, of any contract or other operation deemed by the guaranteeing 
agency to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services under 
Government eoutracts for the procurement of materials or the performance of 
services for the national defense. 

(b) Any Federal agency or any Federal Reserve bank, when designated by 
the President, is hereby authorized to act, on behalf of any guaranteeing agency, 
as fiscal agent of the United States in the making of such contracts of guarantee 
and in otherwise carrying out the purposes of this section. All such funds as 
may be necessary to enable any such fiscal agent to carry out any guarantee made 
by it on behalf of any guaranteeing agency shall be supplied and disbursed by 
or under authority from such guaranteeing agency. No such fiscal agent shall 
have any responsibility or accountability except as agent in taking any action 
pursuant to or under authority of the provisions of this section. Each such 
fiscal agent shall be reimbursed by each guaranteeing agency for all expenses 
and losses incurred by such fiscal agent in acting as agent on behalf of such 
guaranteeing agency, including among such expenses, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation. 

(c) All actions and operations of such fiscal agents under authority of or 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to the supervision of the President, and 
to such regulations as he may prescribe; and the President is authorized to 
prescribe, either specifically or by maximum limits or otherwise, rates of interest, 
guarantee and commitment fees, and other charges which may be made in con- 
nection with loans, discounts, advances, or commitments guaranteed by the 
guaranteeing agencies through such fiscal agents, and to prescribe regulations 
governing the forms and procedures (which shall be uniform to the extent 
practicable) to be utilized in connection with such guarantees, 

(d) Each guaranteeing agency is hereby authorized to use for the purposes 
of this section any funds which have heretofore been appropriated or allocated 
or which hereafter may be appropriated or allocated to it, or which are or may 
become available to it, for such purposes or for the purpose of meeting the necessi- 
ties of the national defense. 

* *” * * * * * 


Titte VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
* * * * * +’ * 

Sec. 702. As used in this Act— . 

(a) The word “person” includes an individual, corporation, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or representa- 
tive of the foregoing, and includes the United States or any agency thereof, or 
any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any agency of any 
of the foregoing: Provided, That no punishment provided by this Act shall apply 
to the United States, or to any such government, political subdivision, or govern- 
ment agency, 

(b) The word “materials” shall include raw materials, articles, commodities, 
products, supplies, components, technical information, and processes. 

(c) The word “facilities” shall not include farms, churches or other places of 
worship, or private dwelling houses. 

(d) The term “national defense” means the operations and activities of the 
armed forces, the Atomic Energy Commission, or any other Government depart- 
ment or agency directly or indirectly and substantially concerned with the 
national defense, or operations or actiivties in connection with the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 

* ok * * * * * 

See. 703 (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided, the President may 
delegate any power or authority conferred upon him by this Act t® any of fficer 
or agency of the Government, including any new agency or agencies (and the 
President is hereby authorized to create such new agencies, other than corporate 
agencies, as he deems necessary), and he may authorize such redelegations by that 
officer or agency as the President may deem appropriate. * * 

* * * * * * * 
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Sec. 704. The President may make such rules, regulations, and orders as he 
deems necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act. Any 
regulation or order under this Act may be established in such form and manner, 
may contain such classifications and differentiations, and may provide for such 
adjustments and reasonable exceptions as in the judgment of the President are 
necessary or proper to effectuate the purposes of this Act, or to prevent circum: 
vention or evasion, or to facilitate enforcement of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued under this Act. 

* * * ca co x cd 

Sec. 709. The functions exercised under this Act shall be excluded from the 
operation of the Administrative Procedure Act (GO Stat. 237) except as to the 
requirements of section 3 thereof. Any rule, regulation, or order, or amendment 
thereto, issued under authority of this Act shall be accompanied by a statement 
that in the formulation thereof there has been consultation with industry repre- 
sentatives, including trade association representatives, and that consideration 
has been given o their recommendations, or that special circumstances have 
rendered such consvitation impracticable or contrary to the interest of the 
national defense, but no such rule, regulation, or order shall be invalid by reason 
of any subsequent finding by judicial or other authority that such a statement 
is inaccurate. 

* * * * * * * 

Sec. 711. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary and appropriate for the carrying out of the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act by the President and such agencies as he may designate or create. 
Funds made available for the purposes of this Act may be allocated or transferred 
for any of the purposes of this Act, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to any agency designated to assist in carrying out this Act. Funds so 
allocated or transferred shall remain available for such period as may be speci- 
fied in the Acts making such funds available. 

* a * * * - * 

Sec. 716. (a) Titles I, 11, IIT, and VII of this Act and all.authority conferred 
thereunder shall terminate at the close of June 30, 1952, but such titles shall be 
effective after June 30, 1951, only to the extent necessary to aid in carrying out 
contracts relating to the national defense entered into by the Government prior to 
July 1, 1951. 

(b) Titles TV, V, and VI of this Act and all authority conferred thereunder 
shall terminate at the close of June 30, 1951. 

(c) Notwithstanding the foregoing— 

(1) The Congress by concurrent resolution or the President by proclama- 
tion may terminate this Act prior to the termination otherwise provided 
therefor. 

(2) The Congress may also provide by concurrent resolution that any 
section of this Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate 
prior to the termination otherwise provided therefor. 

(3) Any agency created under this Act may be continued in existence for 
purposes of liquidation for not to exceed six months after the termination 
of the provision authorizing the creation of such agency. 

(d) The termination of any section of this Act, or of any agency or corpora 
tion utilized under this Act, shall not affect the disbursement of funds under, 
or the carrying out of, any contract, guarantee, commitment or other obligation 
entered into pursuant to this Act prior to the date of such termination, or the 
taking of any action necessary to preserve or protect the interests of the United 
Sates in any amounts advanced or paid out in Carrying on operations under 
this Act. 


EXECUTIVE OxpeR No, 10161 
Approved September 9, 1950 


DELEGATING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT UNDER 
THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT oF 1950 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, 
including the Defense Production Act of 1950. and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the armed forces, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

* + ok * * * x 
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Part III. ExpPaNnston or Propuctive CAPAcITy AND SUPPLY 


Sec. 301. The Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the General Services Administra- 
tion, in this Part referred to as guaranteeing agencies, and each delegate under 
section 101 of this Executive order shall develop and promote measures for the 
expansion of productive capacity and of production and supply of materials and 
facilities necessary for the national defense. 

Sec. 302. (a) Each guaranteeing agency is hereby authorized, in accordance 
with section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, subject to the provisions 
of this section, in order to expedite production and deliveries or services under 
Government contracts, and without regard to provisions of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment, or modification of contracts, to guarantee in 
whole or in part any public or private financing institution (including any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank), by commitment to purchase, agreement to share losses, or 
otherwise, against loss of principal or interest on any loan, discount, or advance, 
or on any commitment in connection therewith, which may be made by such 
financing institution for the purpose of financing any contractor, subcontractor, or 
other person in connection with the performance, or in connection with or in con- 
templation of the termination, of any contract or the operation deemed by the 
guaranteeing agency to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries or 
services under Government contracts for the procurement of materials or the 
performance of services for the national defense. 

(b) Each Federal Reserve Bank is hereby designated and authorized to act, on 
behalf of any guaranteeing agency, as fiscal agent of the United States in the 
making of such contracts of guarantee and in otherwise carrying out the pur- 
poses of said section 301, in respect of private financing institutions. 

(c) All actions and operations of Federal Reserve Banks, under authority 
of or pursuant to the said section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
shall be subject to the supervision of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Said Board is hereby authorized, after consultation with the 
heads of the guaranteeing agencies, (1) to prescribe such regulations governing 
the actions and operations of fiscal agents hereunder as it may deem necessary, 
(2) to prescribe, either specifically or by maximum limits or otherwise, rates of 
interest, guarantee and commitment fees, and other charges which may be made 
in connection with loans, discounts, advances, or commitments guaranteed by 
the guaranteeing agencies through such fiscal agents, and (3) to prescribe regu- 
lations governing the forms and procedures (which shall be uniform to the extent 
practicable) to be utilized in connection with such guarantees. 

* ck a * * + * 


Parr IX. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 902. (a) Except as otherwise provided in section 902 (c) of this Executive 
order, each officer or agency having functions under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 delegated or assigned thereto by this Executive order may exercise and 
perform, with respect to such functions, the functions vested in the President 
by Title VII of the said Act. 

(b) The functions which may be exercised and performed pursuant to the 

authority of section 902 (a) of this Executive order shall include, but not by 
way of limitation, (1) except as otherwise provided in section 701 (c) of this 
Executive order, and except as otherwise required by section 403 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, the power to redelegate functions, and to authorize the 
successive redelegation of functions, to agencies, officers, and employees of the 
yovernment, (2) the power to create an agency or agencies, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the officer concerned, to administer functions delegated by this Executive 
order, and (3) in respect of Parts I, II, IV, and V of this Executive order, the 
power to subpoena: Provided, That the subpoena power shall be utilized only 
after the scope and purpose of the investigation, inspection, or inquiry to which 
the subpoena relates have been defined either by the appropriate officer referred 
to in section 902 (a) of this Executive order or by such other person or persons 
as he shall designate. 

(c) There are excluded from the functions delegated by section 902 (a) of 
this Executive order (1) the functions delegated by Part VII of this Executive 
order, (2) the functions of the President under sections 708 (b) and 710 (a) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, (3) the functions of the President with 
respect to regulations under sections 710 (b), 710 (c), and 710 (d) of the said 
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Act, and (4) the functions of the President with respect to fixing compensation 
under section 703 (a) of the said Act. 
* * * 

Sec. 903. All agencies of the Government (including departments, establish- 
ments, and corporations) shall furnish to each officer to whom functions are 
delegated or assigned by this Executive order such information relating to 
defense production or procurement, or otherwise relating to the functions dele- 
gated or assigned to such officer by this Executive order, as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 904. Each delegate referred to in section 101 of this Executive order shall, 
when and if he shall deem it necessary and appropriate, appoint a committee 
composed of representatives of such agencies of the Government as he may 
determine. Any committee so appointed shall advise and consult with the dele- 
gate concerned, as he may request, in connection with the carrying out of the 
functions delegated to him by sections 101, 201, and 302 of this Executive order, 
and shall advise the delegate concerned regarding requirements of materials 


and facilities. 


* * * * 


Harry S, TRUMAN. 
THe Wuire House, September 9, 1950. 


CRITERIA AND PRINCIPLES GOVERNING LOAN GUARANTEES 
SCHEDULE X (2) 
TITLE Ill, SECTION 301—GUARANTEES 


The following statements of criteria and principles have been prepared by 
a committee representing interested agencies and were submitted to. the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board for coordinated issuance. It is understood 
throughout that the purpose is to expedite production and deliveries or services 
under government contracts. 

I. Statutory requirements.—Before an application for guarantee under title 
III, sec. 301, may be approved, the following requirments of the law must be 
met: 
1. Guarantees will be issued only with respect to loans, discounts, ad- 

vances, or commitments in connection therewith, made or to be made by a 
public or private financing institution. . 

2. Any such loan, discount, advance, or commitment must be for the 
purpose of financing a contractor, subcontractor, or other person in con- 
nection with the performance, or in connection with or in contemplation 
of the termination, of any contract or other operation deemed by the 
guaranteeing agency to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries 
or services under Government contracts for the procurement of materials 
or the performance of services for the national defense. 

Il. General principles —To the maximum extent practicable and consistent 
with the requirements of the national defense, the following general principles 
or guides will be considered in connection with applications for loan guarantees: 

1. Guarantees for financing performance of contracts or other operations 
should be provided only if, and to the extent, reasonably required to ex- 
pedite prompt and efficient performance of Government contracts and sub- 
contracts. 

2. Action on applications for guarantees should be designed to aid and 
not impede essential procurement, production and services, but should be 
so administered as to minimize the risk of monetary loss to the Government 
to the extent compatible with aiding essential procurement. 

3. Guarantees should not be provided unless it is considered that the pro- 
duction or service to be expedited thereby is essential to the national defense. 

4. Private financing, without governmental guarantee, should be pre- 
ferred to guaranteed loans, and in cases of guaranteed loans financing 
institutions should participate to an extent appropriate to the risks involved. 

5. Due regard should be given to the desirability of following, so far as 
consistent with prevailing circumstances, the policies and procedures de- 
veloped for guaranteed loans during World War II. 

III. Small business —Small-business enterprises should be encouraged to 
contribute toward the promotion of the national defense. To the extent con- 
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sistent with the primary purposes of sec. 301 (a) of the Act, to expedite 
production and deliveries or services under Government contracts for the 
national defense, the following policies shall be followed insofar as practicable 
in relation to the Guaranteed Loan Program. 
1. Full information concerning the Guaranteed Loan Program shall be 
made available to small-business enterprises. 
2. Special effort shall be made for the expeditious handiing of all appli- 
cations for guaranteed loans involving small-business enterprises. 
3. Due consideration shall be given to avoiding any action which would 
tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure 
small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic 


power. 


STATEMENT oF Tuomas F. Farrert, Depury ApMINISTRATOR FOR ReEsouRCES 
EXPANSION, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION ‘ 


(This statement is submitted in accordance with numbered par. (5) of letter 
of Hon. John R. Murdock to Mr. W. H. Harrison, Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration, March 29, 1951.) 


RESUME OF EMPLOYMENT DURING RECENT YEARS 


1926-41: New York State Department of Public Works, as Commissioner of 
Canals and Waterways and as chief engineer. 

1941-46: United States Army, in various engineering and administrative as- 
signments, including deputy, Manhattan Engineer District. 

146-47: Chief engineer, New York State Department Public Works. 

1947-50: Chairman, New York City Housing Authority. 

1950-51: Commanding general, Three Hundred and First Logistical Command, 
and post commander, Camp Rucker, Ala, 

March 3, 1951: Present Deputy Administrator for Resources Expansion, DPA. 
(For duties, see DPA Administrative Order No. 8, included as schedule I in 
Mr. Woodside’s statement. ) 

(a) Authority.—Responsible, in the matter of minerals and metals, for cer- 
tification of projects developed by the Secretary of the Interior for encouraging 
the exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals. 

(b) Problems:—Necessity of bringing together all agencies concerned with 
resources expansion, either general or specific, requires utilization of a com- 
mittee of representative agencies, to advise and assist in expediting the expansion 
program, 

The Resources Expansion Committee, through its regular meetings, is ex- 
pected to assist in the solution of the administrative problems encountered. 

(c) Funds.—Statement of budgetary requirements for balance of fiscal year 
1951, as submitted to Senate Appropriations Committee, is attached as schedule 
I. Estimates for 1952 are currently under study. 


SCHEDULE I 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement introduces 
our request for additional budgetary authorization to implement sections 302 
and 303 of the Defense Production Act for the balance of this fiscal year. 

Section 302 provides for loans to aid in carrying out Government contracts 
for the procurement of materials or the performance of services for the national 
defense. These loans are for the expansion of capacity, the development of 
technological processes, or the production of essential materials, including the 
exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical metals and 
minerals. The loans are to be made only to the extent that financial assistance 
is not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

Section 303 provides for the purchase of (or commitment to purchase) metals, 
minerals, and other raw materials, including liquid fuels, for Government use 
or for resale. It also provides for the encouragement of exploration, develop- 
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ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. In addition, 
it provides for the installation of equipment, facilities, processes, or improve- 
ments in Government plants, and for the installation of Government-owned 
equipment in privately owned plants and other industrial facilities. 

Section 304 is the section which authorizes the money for sections 302 and 
303. It authorizes the recommending agencies, subject to the certificate of the 
Defense Production Administrator and the approval of the President, to 
borrow from the Treasury such sums as may be necessary to carry out sections 
302 and 303. The total amount to be borrowed is not to exceed an aggregate of 
$600 million outstanding at any one time. 

Under section 302, the Administrator has already approved loans totaling 
approximately $44 million. 

Under section 303, certifications by the Administrator total $337 million 
and include a $150 million revolving fund to acquire and resel! natural rubber 
for national defense purposes, $10 million for the purchase of domestic castor 
beans for castor-oil lubricants, $10 million for the encouragement of domestic 
exploration of strategic and critical minerals and metals, $60 million for re- 
volving fund for tin purchases, $100 million for a machine-tool program, $5.7 
million for aluminum sheet, and $1.3 million for the procurement of oxygen- 
free copper. In addition, the sum of $240 million is committeed for the fourth 
quarter of this fiscal year to cover contingent liabilities arising out of contracts 
in the aluminum expansion program. 

Accordingly, as of the fourth quarter of this fiscal year, $44 million will 
have been approved for direct loans under section 302 and $577 million will 
have been approved for projects under section 303, for a grand total of $621 
million. 

To carry out the mandate of Congress for the expansion of productive capacity 
and supply under the Defense Production Act, we have endeavored, with the 
complete cooperation of the recommending agencies and the Bureau of the 
Budget, to arrive at an estimate of budgetary requirements for the balance of 
the fiscal year. 

Your committee will recognize the difficulties involved in reaching such an 
estimate. You will also understand there are imponderables and uncertainties. 
But we have proceeded with the information at hand. For example, in the 
case of section 302 loan applications, the known factors were the number of 
applications filed to date, the rate at which they have been filed, and the average 
amount of each application. These estimates were reduced, having in mind 
that there would be denials, participation in the loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in some instances, and lag in processing of applications. 

This procedure was applied to all loan estimates of the four recommending 
agencies. In some cases, the agencies were able to specify programs of antici- 
pated approvals, such as in nickel, copper, and fertilizer. Every effort has 
been made by the agencies concerned to arrive at estimates which were fair 
and representative of the funds that will probably be required. 

The same may be said as to estimates under section 303. In these cases, 
the estimates were even more specific and were presented on a program-by-pro- 
gram basis. 

All section 302 and section 303 estimates have been compiled and result in 
a total figure of about $3.9 billion. This figure represents approvals by the 
Administrator as well as estimates received from the recommending agencies. 
The projects covered by these estimates, other than those already approved, 
have not yet been examined by the Administrator and he does not know at this 
time whether approval will be forthcoming. 

The sum of $1 billion in additional borrowing authority for the balance of 
this fiscal year is requested to cover all loans and projects not yet approved. 
Together with the $600 million already authorized, this will total $1.6 billion 
and will be $400 million short of the $2 billion total present legislative authoriza- 
tion provided in section 304 of the Defense Production Act. 

The Administrator is asking now for $1 billion and, in the light of require- 
ments which may eventuate before the expiration of this fiscal year, it may be 
necessary to request an emergency authorization of part or all of the remain- 
ing $400 million. 


82354—52——20 
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STATEMENTS PRESENTED BY THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


(SUBCOMMITTEE NOTE.—The letters and information from the ODM, which 
appear below, were submitted in response to the following letter from the 
committee chairman :) 


LETTER TO THE Drrecror, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, REQUESTING 
THE APPEARANCE OF ODM OFFICIALS AT HEARINGS AND INFORMATION DESIRED 
From EacH 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Mr. CHARLES E. WILSON, : 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAaR Mr. WILSON: The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of this committee 
has scheduled hearings on the defense minerals production program for April 4, 
5, and 6. The purpose of the hearing is to determine, among other things— 

(a) What has been accomplished and is being done or proposed under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to stimulate the exploration, development, and 
production of strategic and critical minerals and metals from domestic sources ; 

(b) The reasons for the delays in executing the necessary programs ; 

(c) The authority and responsibilties of each unit of the Government having 
any jurisdiction over various phases of the defense minerals production pro- 
gram; and 

(d) The policies formulated and decisions rendered by each unit of the 
Government in reference to such program. 

It is respectfully requested that your assistants, A. E. Howse and Fred Searls, 
Jr., appear at the hearing to be held in room 1324, New House Office Building, 
on the morning of April 6 to furnish information desired by the subcommittee. 
Their appearance is entatively scheduled for 11 a. m. 

Please have Mr. Howse and Mr. Searls prepare and submit written statements 
for the record, with the subject matter given appropriate headings and sub- 
headings for easy reference. Each statement should (i) contain a résumé of 
their industry and Government employment or connections, whether with or 
without compensation, since 1940—including membership on industry advisory 
committees and reports written for Government agencies, and (ii) give their 
present title, duties, and responsibilties. In addition, the statements should 
contain the information requested below. 

1. The statement submitted by Mr. Howse should— 

(a) Describe the functions, responsibilties, organization, activities, and aec- 
complishments of the Gffice of Defense Mobilization ; 

(b) Set forth and explain each policy, procedure, or program laid down or 
being developed by the Office of Defense Mobilization for the Defense Production 
Administration or other administrative units of the Government to follow in 
reference to loans, contract commitments, purchase programs, above-market 
prices, exploration assistance to private industry, accelerated tax amortization, 
or other means of encouraging the exploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and metals, as authorized by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950; and 

(c) Give the basic data or evidence developed and reasons used in justification 
of each policy, procedure, or program—including each major point or item of 
an over-all program—set forth in reply to (b) above. 

2. It is requested that Mr. Searls’ statement— 

(a) Set forth the nature of his recommendations to the Defense Mobilization 
Director in reference to each type of assistance enumerated in 1 (b) above, give 
his reasons for such recommendations, and furnish the basic data or evidence he 
uses in support of such recommendations ; and 

(b) Explain how the present and future shortages, including the drastic 
shortages that would result from the cutting of supply lines to or enemy sabotage 
or seizure of overseas sources of supply, are to be overcome with respect to each 
of the following materials: antimony, chromite, copper, lead, manganese, mer- 
cury, mica, tungsten, and zine. . 
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In view of the large number of witnesses to be heard and in order to save time 
at the hearings the witnesses should be prepared to summarize their statements 
before the subcommittee. 

In order to expedite the hearings further, please have 50 copies of each state- 
ment delivered to the committee on or before the morning of April 4. This will 
enable members of the subcommittee to prepare themselves for the hearings. 

Should Mr. Howse or Mr. Searls have any questions regarding the statements 
requested to be submitted, I suggest that they communicate with the committee’s 
technical assistant, Mr. George H. Soule, Jr., at National 3120, extension 2067. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN R. Murpock, Chairman. 


LeETrer OF APRIL 3, 1951, TO THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN FROM THE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1951. 


Hon. JoHn R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of March 27, 1951, in which you 
request that Messrs. A. E. Howse and Fred Searls, Jr., appear before your Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining on the morning of April 6. You also request 
that they furnish by April 4 written statements not only of their personal 
histories and present duties and responsibilities, but also covering in consider- 
able detail practically the entire scope of the defense mobilization effort. 

It would be impossible to compile such a statement within the time specified. 
However, I believe my report to the President, dated April 1, 1951, 50 copies of 
which are being transmitted to you under separate cover, contains most of the 
information you are seeking. A separate statement concerning the background 
and present duties and responsibilities of Mr. Howse will be furnished by 
April 4. Mr. Searls has given up his position as Assistant to the Director for 
Materials and will not be in Washington until April 6. A statement concern- 
ing his background and his former duties and responsibilities will be furnished 
on that date when he and Mr. Howse appear before your committee. They will 
be accompanied by Mr. Herbert A. Bergson, general counsel of this Office. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 


(SuscoMMITTEE Note.—The report referred to appears below. ) 


Lerrer oF Aprit 4, 1951, To THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN From A. E. Howse, 
ASSISTANT TO THE Director, Orrick OF DEFENSE MORILIZATION 


Aprit 4, 1951. 


Hon. JoHn R. Murpock, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murpock: Reference is made to your letter of March 27, 1951, to 
Mr. Wilson, with respect to the hearings on the defense minerals production 
program, scheduled for April 4, 5, and 6, by the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining. 

You have requested a written statement for the record of my industry and 
Government employment or connections, whether with or without compensation, 
since 1940. You have also requested a list of advisory committees and reports 
written for Government agencies. You have further requested an outline, in- 
eluding my present title, duties, and responsibilities in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 
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In addition you have requested : 

(a) Statement of the functions, responsibilities, organization, activities, and 
accomplishments of the Office of Defense Mobilization ; 

(b) Statement and explanation of each policy, procedure or program laid down 
or being developed by the Office of Defense Mobilization in reference to loans, 
contract commitments, purchase programs, above-market prices, exploration as- 
sistance to private industry, accelerated tax amortization or other means of 
encouraging the exploration and development and mining of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals, as authorized by the Defense Production Act of 1950; 

(c) Statement of the evidence developed and reasons used in justification of 
each policy, procedure, or program set forth in (b) above. 

With respect to my industry employment or connections since 1940, you are 
advised as follows: 

Chairman and director: The Howse Co., Inc., Wichita, Kans. Successor to 
the Southwest Merchandise Mart, Inc., the Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co., and 
subsidiaries: The Ponca Furniture Co., The Brown Furniture Co., The Texas 
Furniture Co., the Western Couch & Bedding Co., the Nodaway Mattress Co., 
Cardinal Distributors, Diamond Supply Co., Atlas Distributors. 

President and director: The Forest Hills Estates Co., Wichita, Kans.; the 
Forest Hills Development Co., Wichita, Kans., company inactive at this time; 
the Forest Hills Improvement Co., Wichita, Kans., company inactive at this 
time. 

Vice president and director: Johnston & Latimer, Inc., and subsidiaries, 
Wichita, Kans.; Boles, Inc.; Boles Oakley Dry Goods Co.; Boles Eureka Dry 
Goods Co. : Boles Dry Goods Co. 

Partner: Howse Construction Co., Wichita, Kans., company inactive at this 
time; Howse Insurance Co., Wichita, Kans., company inactive at this time; 
Howse Investment Co., Wichita, Kans., company inactive at this time. 

Director (position not held at this time): Industrial Capital Corp., San 
Francisco. 

Director: J. H. Ramussen & Co., Chicago, Il. 

With respect to my Government employment or connections, you are advised 
as follows: 

Colonel, United States Air Corps and Army Air Forces: Executive for Procure- 
ment for Matériel Command, in which capacity exercised senior staff super- 
vision of Air Corps procurement program. It is impossible to recall the various 
command, intercommand and interservice committees, boards and reports in- 
volved in connection with the functions of procurement, production, facilities 
expansion, priorities, allocations, manpower, contracting, financing, termina- 
tions, renegotiation, property disposal, transportation, warehousing, defense 
aid (air), and standardization of equipment and supplies. 

Acting Chief of Staff, Thirteenth Air Force, South Pacfic supply program 
(Air), USAFISPA. Similarly, it is impossible to recall the various staffs, 
boards, coordinating committees and reports in connection with the South 
Pacific and Southwest Pacific supply operations, USAFISPA and SOWESPAC, 

Area representative, San Francisco area, Matériel Command. Likewise, it is 
impossible to recall the various service committees and interservice boards and 
reports connected with duties within and without the continental limits of the 
United States. 

Special consultant: National War Agencies. 

Special consultant: Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Administrator: Surplus Property Board, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

Adviser: Contract Termination Board. 

Adviser: Office of Contract Settlement. 

Adviser: Joint Terminations—Surplus Property Committee. 

With respect to my present title, duties, and responsibilities, you are advised 
that I have been appointed as Assistant to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, in which capacity I am concerned with stabilization matters, in- 
cluding price controls, wage controls, credit controls, construction controls, rent 
controls, monetary controls, rationing, and fiscal matters. 

With respect to your inquiry (@) above, you are referred to a letter dated 
April 3, 1951, addressed to your office, from Mr. C. FE. Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, enclosing copy of a complete report made by this 
agency to the President on April 2, 1951. Copy fs attached for your convenience. 


With respect to inquiries (b) and (c) above, it is respectfully suggested that 
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your inquiries be addressed to the Defense Production Administration, in 
which agency such policies and procedures are being developed in cooperation 
with the Defense Minerals Administration. Enclosed you will find a general 
statement of policy within which framework the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration has been asked to proceed. You will appreciate that this general 
statement of policy does not apply specifically to the field of materials and 
minerals. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. E. Howse, Assistant to the Director. 


Basic Poricres Issuep py O1DM Wuicn ContTrot AND Limit ScoPe or MINERALS 
PROGRAM 


EXTRACT FROM FISCAL POLICY STATEMENT, ISSUED BY OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(DMB DOCUMENT 3, FEBRUARY 14, 1951) 


(Submitted by A. E. Howse, Assistant to the Director, ODM) 


It is recommended that proper policies be developed in DPA to insure that— 

1. Procurement practices will result in placement of contracts in considera- 
tion of contractors’ ability to produce, manpower supply, and adequacy of exist- 
ing facilities. 

2. Facilities expansion not be approved on an indiscriminate or first-come- 
first-served basis and especially if existing capacity is available elsewhere. 

3. Industry not be permitted to integrate at expense of existing capacity or 
in excess of available material or supply. 

4. The entire’ question of financial aids, namely tax amortizations, guaranteed 
loans, direct loans, ete., be considered within the framework of a single re- 
sponsibility in order to achieve uniform administration without duplication. 

5. Direct loans be reduced to the minimum, and that they be available only 
as last resort in those instances where financial aid is not obtainable otherwise. 

6. The practice of advance payments and partial payments be curtailed 
sharply and such assistance be used only in those cases where financial aid is 
not obtainable otherwise. 

7. Guaranteed loans be restricted primarily to working-capital loans and/or 
short-term capital loans. 

&. Caution be exercised to avoid bail-outs, especially in connection with pro- 
visions of Public Law 924 amending title Il of the first War Powers Act, 1941, 
whereby procurement contracts may be amended. 

9. Extreme care be exercised to avoid the expansion or development of mar- 
ginal producers, especially in those industries where existing capacity or pro- 
duction is adequate. 

10. Caution to be exercised not to expand those marginal facilities or industries 
which may require additional or continuing subsidies, thus providing a further 
strain on the stabilization efforts. 

11. Extreme care be taken to avoid excessive facility amortizations being 
included in purchase price of articles procured. 





REPORT (NO. 1) TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


ButLping AMERICA’S MIGHT 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MorILizarTion, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1951. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpentr: As Director of Defense Mobilization, I herewith submit 
my first quarterly report on the defense mobilization program of the United 
States. 

I have called this report “Building American's Might.” It tells what has been 
accomplished so far in expanding America’s military strength and productive 
power to meet the challenge of outright Communist aggression. It deals also 
with our participation with other nations of the free world in building our 
collective strength for purposes of mutual defense. 
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Although my own responsibilities began last December 16, I have in this 
first report summarized developments since the defense mobilization program 
was launched following the Communist attack on the Republic of Korea on 
June 25, 1950. In order to give a rounded account of the defense program, I 
have mentioned some activities which are not directly under my jurisdiction 
but which affect or provide background for the mobilization effort. 

I want to make it clear that the achievements recorded in this report are 
due ont merely to the work of the Office of Defense Mobilization—which is only 
a small over-all policy group—but are due, rather, to the strenuous effort and 
teamwork of the many Government agencies concerned, and, above all, to the 
skill and energy of the workers, farmers, and businessmen of our great country. 


Respectfully, 
Cuar.es E. Wirson, Director. 


Secrion 1. THe DEFENSE ProGram Gets UNDER Way 


Before dawn on a Sunday morning—June 25, 1950—Communist armies swept 
across the border of a free nation, the Republic of Korea, in an act of wholly 
unprovoked aggression. 

That day opened a critical period in the lives of the American people and in 
the lives of free people everywhere. 

Since that day, many things have happened. 

The United Nations, within a matter of hours, branded the North Korean attack 
as an act of criminal aggression and (with the Soviet Union absent) requested 
its member nations to come to the aid of the victims of attack. 

The American people knew that if Korea were not defended, other free na- 
tions—one by one—would be similarly attacked. Realizing that our own secu- 
rity was at stake, we responded to the United Nations call and accepted com- 
mand of the UN forces in the field. Men of other nations joined ours in the theater 
of battle, as quickly as they could be mobilized and transported. 

In the 9 months of bitter struggle that have followed, our forces have moved 
four times up and down the mountainous peninsula of Korea. They fell back to 
the Pusan beachhead, stood firm, then gathered strength and drove all the way to 
the Yalu River, virtually wiping out the North Korean Army. Chinese Com- 
munist forces entered the war, and our soldiers made another skillful and heroic 
withdrawal, Now they have again advanced, inflicting staggering losses on the 
enemy. 

As our men went into action in Korea, we acted on the home front. 

In a spirit of national unanimity, we resolved to vastly strengthen our military 
resources—not only to meet the situation in Korea, but to do our part in the 
much larger task of building the defenses of the free world against aggression 
elsewhere. 

The assault on Korea demonstrated that Communist imperialism would not 
hesitate to risk world war in pursuing its goal of world domination. In response 
to this hard fact, we in the United States embarked on a definite, long-term 
program to increase the level of military strength we shall maintain. At the 
same time, we embarked on large-scale plans to join with other free nations in 
enlarging our common defensive strength against Communist oppression. 

The President requested legislation and appropriations. On September 1, the 
Congress passed the Defense Production Act, the basis for our economic mobiliza- 
tion. On September 22, and again on January 2, it voted new appropriations 
which, added to the regular 1951 appropriations already enacted, made $52 billion 
available for military and related purposes. 

On December 16, the President proclaimed the existence of a national emer- 
gency. 

“The future of civilization,’ he said, “depends on what we do—on what we do 
now, and in the months ahead.” 

What have we done so far? 

Already, we have made America measurably safer. 

Since last July, we have doubled the combined active strength of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—and now have about 3 million men under arms. 

We have placed orders for over $23 billion worth of military equipment. In- 
dustry is tooling up, and deliveries are beginning to come off the production lines. 
Defense expenditures are now running at a rate of $2 billion per month, approxi- 
mately double what they were at the time of the Korean attack. 

We have begun the expansion of our productive capacity. Among our goals are 
the capacity to build 50,000 airplanes and 35,000 tanks a year and 18,000 jet 
engines a month, 
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We have joined with our allies in creating a unified military force under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. General Eisenhower has established his headquarters 
on the Continent of Europe. Military aid is flowing to the European nations 
who are placing forces under his command. 

In all this effort, we have no other purpose than to restore and preserve the 

ace. 

Events in Korea have made one thing clear above all else—there is no safety 
for free nations in the present world except in strength. No one knows, of 
course, what reckless adventures the Soviet rulers may yet decide upon. But 
the strength of purpose which the United Nations demonstrated last summer 
must surely have impressed upon those rulers that they cannot achieve world 
conquest by simply overrunning weak nations one by one. As the free world 
gains military strength, the Soviet rulers may come to their senses and realize 
that their course of aggression is utter folly—they cannot win. If in despera- 
tion they risk aggression anyway, then we will have the strength to strike back 
quickly and emerge victorious. 

We must not slacken in our determination to make this nation—and, in pro- 
portionate cooperation with our allies, the whole free world—strong and safe. 
We must overcome the inevitable tendency to let our enthusism ebb and flow 
according to each day’s newspaper headlines. The decisions we took last sum- 
mer were long-term decisions, based on what we knew to be the long-term aims 
of Communist imperialism. Whatever the protestations of peace that may 
emerge from the Soviet leaders. we cannot assume their ruthless aims have 
changed until they join with us, within the United Nations, in a genuine at- 
tempt at settlement of the world’s outstanding issues. While we negotiate and 
take every step to make clear our own peaceable intentions, we must continue 
full speed with the program to build America’s might. 


WHAT I8 THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


We must produce military equipment and supplies for— 

1. Our forces fighting in Korea. 

2. Our expanding armed services in the United States and in Europe. 

3. Assistance to the growing forces of other nations joined with us in re- 
sisting communism. 

4. Reserve stocks—intended, in the case of key items, to provide for the first 
year of full-scale war. 

While we do this, we must build toward the productive power that would be 
heeded—and could be put quickly into use—in case of all-out war. This also 
has several aspects: 

1. The stockpiling of scarce and critical materials. 

2. The addition of production lines for military goods which are beyond those 
needed for currently scheduled output but Would be needed in full-scale war. 

3. The addition of basic industrial capacity which will support high levels 
of both military and civilian production during the defense period, and which 
would be available to support the needs of all-out war. 

With the fullest degree of drive and unity, we can do this job by 1953. By that 
date our readiness to enter upon total mobilization should be sufficient: and 
production, in addition to meeting current military needs, should support a 
civilian economy at or above pre-Korean levels. 

Our total requirements have to be, and are being, laid out on a time schedule. 
To some extent the needs compete: Which objectives should have first call an 
steel, for example, additional steel capacity or additional military reserves? 
How far should we cut back civilian use of metals in order to add these metals 
to our stockpile for use in time of war? Questions such as these will be raised 
and decided continuously in the course of the defense program. 

Our present requirements—which of course are subject to change if circum- 
stances are drastically altered—add up to quite a different program than we 
knew in the early years of World War II. 

In the first place, we are building our Armed Forces to only 3,500,000 men 
and women as our present, goal, not to the 12,000,000 who were in uniform at 
the peak of World War II. This difference works in two ways. It means lower 
matériel requirements for the milifary and at the same time leaves a significantly 
larger number of persons available for defense production. 

In the second place, we are producing primarily for readiness, no for all-out 
war. While the war we are fighting in Korea is a very real war, and one which 
gets top priority in our military production, it is not on a scale with the global 
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fighting that took place in World War II. Thus our requirements can be based 
mainly on reserve and defensive needs, plus an ability to move rapidly into 
all-out production if the need arises. 
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Finally, we started from levels of production and capacity far higher than 
those of 1941. When Pearl Harbor came, we were short of virtually every kind 
of weapon needed for modern war, and we had to produce the weapons and 
expand our capacity to produce at the same time. The demands on the economy 
were prodigious, and the dislocations were in many cases severe. By contrast, 
when the current program began, we had large stocks of many kinds of military 
items. We had war and cargo ships, for example, which made unnecessary the 
tremendous shipbuilding program of World War II. We had, in addition, stand-by 
plants of many different kinds—explosives, aircraft, synthetic rubber—that made 
unnecessary the same degree of new plant construction. Our present defense 
mobilization calls, therefore, for a selective expansion with different degrees of 
growth required in different segments of the economy. 

The difference in the scope of effort required is illustrated by some basic figures. 
At the peak of World War II, 45 percent of the gross national product went for 
national defense, The proportion is now 8 percent, and by the end of 1951 will 
be about 15 percent. .As we now foresee it, the defense program, at its height, 
will not require more than 20 percent of the gross national product. 

These differences between the present program and that of World War II do 
not mean that the new program is in any way less urgent than the mobilization 
that took place 10 years ago. Our job is different—in some ways easier, in some 
harder—but we must tackle it with the same determination, the same sense of 
dedication to a common purpose that we felt as we entered World War II. 





HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE CITIZEN ? 


The main effects that will be felt by the individual American will be these: 

1. Virtually every qualified young man, upon reaching a certain age, will have 
to serve in the Armed Forces. 

2. All of us will have to pay more taxes. 

3. We will have to wait for some of the things that we will want to buy—new 
housing, for instance, and new automobiles. But few goods will disappear com- 
pletely from the market, as some did in World War II. 

4, There will be dislocations in the economy. As materials are channeled into 
defense production, and as plants are converted, there will be some production 
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ceut-backs and unemployment with loss of income for both businessmen and 
workers. Some workers may find it necessary to move to new locations. 

5. Longer hours of overtime will be required in many industries. 

6. Our technological and social progress as a Nation will be slowed down. 
More of our scientific talent, for example, will be diverted from its normal 
creative ends to the distasteful job of devising more effective weapons of destrue- 
tion. Our colleges and universities will lose some of their prospective students to 
the military forces. We cannot devote as large a proportion of our national 
income as we might wish to the improvement of health and education, the clear- 
ance of slums, the development of recreation. Such governmental programs as 
reclamation and rural electrification have been slowed down. 

None of these effects can be averted. But there is one avoidable hardship that 
ean also result from the defense program—one that has already been felt to a 
considerable degree and that threatens to become even more severe. That is in- 
flation, the rise in living costs which reduces the value of everybody's dollar. 
If we let it, inflation can sap the strength of the economy, and in fact threaten 
the success of the whole defense effort. 

The words, “if we let it,” are used deliberately. Inflation can be controlled, 
if we have the national will and the national unity to take the steps that are 
necessary to control it. 

The decisions that must be taken to check inflation are hard decisions. Each 
appears to hurt someone. In fact, however, if stabilization is achieved across 
the whole economy, the entire Nation is better off and the defense burden can be 
distributed in a more equitable manner. 

The problem of inflation arises from a very simple cause—the men who produce 
military goods receive payment for their work, in the form of wages, salaries, and 
profits which for the most part are translated into demands against civilian 
goods and services. But that purchasing power is not offset by additional civil- 
ian goods and services made available in the economy. 

Under these circumstances, more buyers are bidding against a limited supply 
of goods and, in so doing, pushing prices up. Even if we take all the steps pos- 
sible to increase the supply of civilian goods and services, we cannot by this 
means in the near future overcome the “inflationary gap” between supply and 
demand. 

In the face of this situation, the immediate tendency of every group is to 
attempt to better its position—by seeking higher prices or higher wages. But 
this is no solution. 

Higher prices do not benefit the seller, if his production cost rises also. 
Higher wages do not benetit the worker, if his cost of living rises proportionately. 

And the increase of prices hurts every person with savings, pension rights, or 
other fixed income—in fact, anyone not in a position to gain increases in income 
equivalent to what he loses from the higher prices. 

It is in the interest of everyone—worker, farmer, and businessman as well as 
the retired person and pensioner—that the economy be stabilized and the price 
and wage line be held. 

Some of the basic decisions that must be taken to check inflation rest with the 
Congress, such as the enactment of higher taxes. But under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, considerable authority in the field of price and wage contral has 
been delegated to the Economie Stabilization Agency, which is one of the agen- 
cies subject to the authority of the Director of Defense Mobilization. This act 
embodies the fundamental American principle of treating fairly every group 
within the population. In administering this authority, we are resolved to do 
all in our power to carry out this principle. 

To help us achieve this aim, we must ask the leaders of all groups within the 
population to consult freely with us, to press their demands with an attitude of 
fairness, and to work with us even though not every decision may be to their 
liking. Every individual, whether he is running a business or working on a farm 
or in a factory, must approach this program for national safety with the ques- 
tion of “How much ean I put into this great effort?’—not “How much c¢an 1 
get out of it?” With that attitude and with urgency, drive, and determination, 
we can get on with the job of building America’s might. 


Secrion II. OrGANIZING FOR DEFENSE 


Since last June, substantial changes have been made in the organization strue- 
ture of the Government, in order to carry out efficiently the emergency defense 
job. 
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To the fullest extent possible, we are building the emergency structure upon 
the established departments and agencies of the Government, thus avoiding 
duplication and unnecessary expense. We are endeavoring also to profit by the 
experience—the mistakes and the successes—of the World War II mobilization. 
Fortunately, many of the able and experienced men who planned and led the 
war mobilization are still in Government, and others have responded to the 
emergency call and returned to posts which, in many cases, are virtually the 
ones they left in 1945 and 1946 . 

In organizing for defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization has been estab- 
lished as a small organization concerned with policy guidance and control and 
with settling interagency differences. The operating activities are distributed 
among the regular Government departments and the new emergency agencies. 

In developing the organization structure, six major areas of mobilization 
activity have been identified and arrangements made in each area for coordinat- 
ing the work of governmental agencies. The six areas and the organizational 
arrangements are: 

Stabilization.—The Economic Stabilization Ageney advises on over-all stabili- 
ization policy and supervises the operations of the Office of Price Stabilization 
and the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Production.—The Defense Production Administration coordinates the indus- 
trial production effort. Under its direction are the production activities of 
several agencies—principally the National Production Authority in the De- 
partment of Commerce; the defense organizations for power, petroleum, solid 
fuels, minerals, and fisheries in the Department of the Interior; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to agriculture production for industrial uses; 
and the Defense Transport Administration. 

Food production and distribution is the responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Manpower.—To provide coordination and advice in the broad field of man- 
power, a Committee on Manpower Policy has been established, headed by a man- 
power specialist in the Office of Defense Mobilization. A committee of repre- 
sentatives of labor and management will also be established to make recom- 
mendations on manpower policy matters. 

The Secretary of Labor has established a Defense Manpower Administration 
to coordinate the major operating responsibilities of the Department regarding 
recruitment, training, and utilization of manpower for defense production. 

Transportation.—A Committee on Defense Transportation and Storage, 
chaired by the Undersecretary of Commerce, provides policy coordination and 
advice relating to all forms of transportation. Sea and air transportation are 
coordinated within the Department of Commerce; land transportation and stor- 
age by the Defense Transport Administration. 

Foreign supplies and requirements.—A committee has been established, chaired 
by the Economic Cooperation Administrator, to review and evaluate foreign re- 
quirements for supplies produced in the United States and our requirements for 
supplies from foreign sources. 

Scientific research—A committee on scientific research, headed by a staff 
member of the Office of Defense Mobilization, will be set up te provide advice 
and guidance on scientific research as a part of the defense mobilization program. 
Members will be drawn from both within and outside the Government. 

Outside of Washington, 13 interagency regional committees have been estab- 
lished, each cochaired by the regional directors of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration and the Defense Manpower Administration, to coordinate the activities 
of the defense agencies in those regions. These committees have a special role in 
steering the placement of military contracts in relation to manpower and pro- 
ductive facilities, and in aiding small-business participation in the program. 

The Defense Mobilization Board provides a means for coordinating the policies 
and activities of the principal departments and agencies participating in the 
defense program. It consists of the Secretaries of Treasury, Defense, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor; the Chairmen of the National Security 
Resources Board, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System; and the Defense Production and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrators, with myself as chairman. 

In addition, I meet bi-weekly with the Mobilization Executive Staff, made up 
of the officials who head the mobilization agencies and the interagency commit- 
tees that operate under the jurisdiction of ODM. Its members are the Admin- 
istrators of the Defense Production Administration, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency; and the Chairmen of the Com- 
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mittees on Foreign Supplies and Requirements, Manpower Policy, and Defense 
Transportation and Storage, and the Chairman of the Council of Economie Ad- 
visers in an ex officio capacity. 

My participation, by invitation of the President, in meetings of the Cabinet and 
of the National Security Council assists in coordination of the defense mobiliza- 
tion effort with the programs of the executive branch as a whole. 

The National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, recently created by the 
President as an advisory group to him under my chairmanship, will be a means 
of bringing together citizens of outstanding experience and ability and making 
available their views to guide the Government's defense mobilization effort. 
Twelve of the sixteen members will be experienced in matters of business manage- 
ment, labor, and agriculture. 

I believe we have the requisite organizational structure to do the job and that 
we have applied the lessons of World War II in its building. 


Section III. Meetrinc MILtrAry REQUIREMENTS 


Modern weapons and other requirements of war—for our forces in Korea and 
elsewhere, for our allies and for reserve supplies—are now being ordered at a 
rate of nearly a billion dollars a week. 

During the 3 months from January through March, the Department of Defense 
obligated over $12 billion for procurement, construction, and facilities expansion, 
including procurement for the mutual defense aid program. For the 9-month 
period since the Korean attack, the Department has obligated over $23 billion, out 
of a total of $52 billion thus far made available for these purposes in the fiscal 
year which ends June 30. More than $1 billion, in addition, was obligated in the 
January-March quarter for stockpiling of strategic materials and for projects 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Deliveries to the Armed Forces are not, of course, being made at a rate any- 
where near the rate of placing orders. Complex modern war equipment has a 
long “lead time”—most of the heavy items require months between the date of 
placing an order and the date of delivery, and some require 2 to 3 years. But 
deliveries, too, will rise steadily in the coming months. 
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Weapons Have CHANGED SINce Wortp War II 


The weapons being ordered are not the same weapons used in World War IT. 
When we demobilized our Army, Navy, and Air Force after that war, we main- 
tained at a high level the programs of research and development carried on by 
the military and by civilian agencies. The advances growing out of these 5 
years of research are incorporated in the new equipment being ordered. 

In World War II, the B-17 was the standard heavy bomber flying over Ger- 
many. It weighed 24,700 pounds and had a range of 1,750 miles. The B-17 
is now obsolete and out of production. Our present intercontinental strategic 
bomber, the B-36, weighs 102,500 pounds and has a range of up to 10,000 miles. 
The B47, the first all-jet strategic bomber to go into quantity production, is in 
the 600-mile-per-hour class. 
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Of all the fighter planes produced in World War II, the F4U Corsair is the 
only one still in production—in fact, the only piston-engined fighter now pro- 
duced in this country. The two latest types of jet aircraft in use in Korea are 
the F—S4 and F-86, and designs superior even to these are now in various stages 
of development. 

The new planes fly at speeds and altitudes hardly known 5 years ago. At 
these speeds, human reflexes have proved too slow, and highly complex elec- 
tronic fire controls have had to be substituted for manual controls.  All- 
weather performance for the new aircraft also depends on electronics, as does 
the detection of enemy aircraft and the accuracy of antiaircraft fire. 

The new tanks are 60 percent more powerful and 50 percent faster than 
their World War II predecessors. They mount more powerful and more ac- 
curate guns. Such features as traction, ability to ford streams, and all-weather 
operation are all improved, and gear shifts have been simplified to the point 
where a touch of the control stick will switch the tank from top forward speed 
directly to reverse or back again. 

Some of the most sensational developments in ground equipment have been 
made in the field of antitank weapons. The new 3.5-inch rocket launcher—the 
modern version of the World War II bazooka—has proved amazingly effective 
against Russian-built medium tanks in Korea. This weapon has been moved 
from the hand-tool stage to mass production and use only since the Korean 
campaign began—another miracle of production ingenuity and determination. 

A brand-new addition to infantry firepower is the 105-millimeter recoilless 
rifle. Mounted on a jeep, it can fire 10 aimed shots per minute, with a range 
of 8,500 yards, and places unprecedented hitting power in the hands of small 
infantry units. The 40-millimeter antiaircraft gun of World War II is being 
replaced by the new 75-millimeter Skysweeper. New ammunition used by all 
services is more effective in the penetration of heavy armor. 

The revolution in design of naval aircraft has been comparable to that of 
land-based aircraft. Fighters now being procured are predominantly jet- 
propelled, and carrier-based bombers capable of carrying the atomic bomb have 
been developed. The decks of aircraft carriers have been strengthened to ac- 
commodate heavier aircraft. 

Surface vessels are being equipped with improved fire-control equipment and 
with detection devices 10 times as effective as those used in World War Il. New 
high-speed torpedoes have been developed which can be fired from surface ves- 
sels, aircraft, or submarine and which constitute a very real threat to any known 
submarine. 

Our surface fleet has been augmented, for the most part, by returning to serv- 
ice the surplus vessels laid aside in 1945. Yet a new program of construction 
has now been authorized by the Congress, emphasizing ships designed for 
antisubmarine warfare and the construction and conversion of carriers to 
handle faster and heavier aircraft. 

The guided missile, scarcely out of the experimental stage at the close of 
World War II, is reaching the production stage and, before long, will take its 
place as one of the most important of our modern weapons. 

Still in the research and development stage are atomic-powered submarines 
and aireraft, atomie shells which can be fired by conventional artillery, rockets 
with atomie warheads, and rockets of far greater range and accuracy than now 
exist. 





MAXIMUM PRODUCTION IMPACT WILL COME EARLY IN 1952 


Of the total value of orders placed since the beginning of the defense program, 
75 to 8O percent has been for aircraft, tanks, automotive vehicles, ammunition 
and guided missiles, electronics and communications equipment, and construc- 
tion of military and industrial facilities. 

This general pattern should continue in the months aliead. Developments in 
Korea can, however, affect the procurement program and as research progresses 
new items may be put into quantity production. In certain areas, our goals will 
be reached sooner and procurement programs level off. 

For the program as a whole, the maximum production impact, as measured 
by requirements for raw materials, will occur early in 1952. Deliveries of 
military equipment will, of course, rise for some months thereafter before 
reaching a level that will suffice to maintain our armed might. 
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NEW WEAPONS REQUIRE MORE MONEY AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The cost of military equipment has increased markedly since World War II. 
Apart from the general rise in prices, the increases in size, weight, and com- 
plexity of most items has added greatly to the costs. 

The airframe weight of some of the new plane models, for example, is six 
times that of the comparable World War II models. The greatly increased use 
of electronic equipment, built to precision standards, results in heavy added 
cost. As a consequence, one B-36 of the present day costs $3,500,000—13 times 
the $275,000 paid for one B-17 in World War II. 

Present-day military equipment requires, in addition, greater quantities of 
critical materials. Jet engines operate at considerably higher temperatures 
than do piston engines. Hence, their materials not only require more precise 
alloying and heat treating, with resultant increased expense, but also contain 
greater proportions of the hardening and high-temperature-resisting metals 
such as tungsten, chromium, cobalt, and molybdenum. The greatly expanded 
requirements for electronic equipment also require increased amounts of cobalt, 
cadmium, zine, lead, and copper. 

To offset these new demands, both industry and the Department of Defense 
are seeking means of saving critical materials by using substitutes. As an 
outstanding example of progress in this direction, cartridge and shell cases are 
new being made from steel instead of brass. Ammunition in World War II 
accounted for as much as 50 percent of total consumption of copper. 


POLICIES HAVE BEEN REVISED TO EXPEDITE PROCUREMENT 


The stepping up of procurement demanded by the defense program has re- 
quired revision of the contracting and purchasing policies that have been in 
effect since World War II. In revising procurement procedures, we have a 
threefold goal—first, to get what we need quickly and efficiently; second, to 
build a broad production base for all-out mobilization if that becomes necessary ; 
third, to prevent profiteering. 

The Secretary of Defense has directed that policies and procedures be adopted 
throughout the Department to accomplish the following specific ends: 

1. To spread contracts across industry as widely as possible. 

2. To utilize additional contractors in lieu of multishift or overtime opera- 
tions, Wherever time permits, in order to broaden the mobilization base. 

3. To make the fullest possible use of small-business concerns. 

. Toe encourage, or if necessary require, subcontracting by prime contractors. 
. To provide maximum incentive to the producer to reduce his costs. 
. To place contracts with a view to the availability of manpower. 

7. To place contracts with a view to economies in transportation. 

To these ends, the negotiation of contracts in lieu of competitive bidding has 
been reintroduced, although formal advertising and competition are still em- 
ployed where they do not adversely affect the acceleration of procurement or the 
desired broadening of the industrial base. 

Pricing and profit policies have also been reexamined, The aim of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to hold down prices and encourage the conservation of limited 
manpower, materials, and facilities. These aims are to be achieved primarily 
through forward pricing and repricing rather than through recovery of excessive 
profits by renegotiation or taxation. Nevertheless, renegotiation is provided 
for and its coverage broadened by the Renegotiation Act of 1951, passed in March. 

Programs for the careful selection and training of procurement officers, now 
being developed in all of the services, will also yield important returns to the 
Government. 


Section IV. ExrpANDING AND CONTROLLING PRODUCTION FOR DEFENSE 


To meet the military requirements of the defense program and yet avoid cut- 
ting too deeply into civilian consumption, we must use two main approaches: 

1. Expand production in critical fields. 

2. Employ controls to insure that materials and industrial capacity are used to 
best advantage for defense and civilian purposes. 

Both these approaches were used in World War II. Both are embodied in the 
Defense Production Act. 
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THE ECONOMY CAN EXPAND 15 PERCENT IN 3 YEARS 


The econdmy was expanding when the Korean attack occurred. But with the 
stimulus of the defense effort in the last half of 1950, the rate of expansion was 
accelerated. Between the first quarter of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951 
the rate at which the Nation was turning out goods and services rose by 10 
percent, with a 5-percent increase occurring between the last two quarters of 
1950. During the fourth quarter, the annual rate reached the $300-billion mark, 
approximately equal in real output to the peak war year of 1944. 

We cannot sustain a rate of annual growth at 10 percent during the coming 
years. But we can continue a steady upward climb in total production for the 
duration of the defense program. In order to meet both defense and civilian 
needs, we should attain a further increase of something like 15 percent in the 
next 3 years, adding $45 billion to the total national output. 

When this is accomplished, the defense program as it levels off can fit within 
the added capacity of our economy. We will have achieved our goals of military 
strength—and production for normal civilian purposes can be higher than before 
Korea. 

Government programs to assist in the expansion of production include accel- 
erated tax amortization, direct loans, loan guaranties, long-term procurement 
contracts and stand-by purchase commitments, and the installation of Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and plant extensions. The Defense Production Act of 
1950 provided $600 million to carry out the direct loan, procurement, and 
equipment programs. Virtually all of this has been committed. 

Accelerated tag amortization.—Under the program of accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion, companies investing in defense facilities may apply for the privilege of 
deducting plant costs, for tax purposes, at the rate of 20 percent per year 
in lieu of the normal depreciation rate. The acceleration is applied to that 
portion of the new facilities determined by the Defense Production Administrator 
to be attributable to defense purposes. 
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As of March 16, a total of 660 certificates have been issued covering private capi- 
tal investment of nearly $4 billion in added productive capacity. The average 
proportion of plant costs allowed for accelerated tax amortization is 69 percent ; 
this means that approximately $2.7 billion can be written off for tax purposes 
ut the 20 percent rate. 

Expansion of steel capacity has been the first object of the tax-amortization 
program, The iron and steel industry has received 50 percent of the total of 
$4 billion certified, with 124 projects of 50 separate companies approved. Rail 
transportation and the aluminum industry account for 14 and 6 percent, respec- 
tively. A wide range of defense activities is represented in the remainder. 

A total of $44 million has been loaned directly to 21 firms—-exclusive of $53.5 
million loaned by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in partnership with 
defense agencies, from its own funds. These loans are mainly for expansion 
of capacity. 

Loan guaranties.—Each of the procuring agencies for the defense program has 
been delegated authority to guarantee loans for defense contractors. Where the 
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guaranties are made, commercial banks grant the loans at interest rates not 
to exceed 5 percent. 

To date, 167 companies have participated in the guaranteed loan programs, 
receiving a total of $128 million in such loans, mainly for working capital. 

Long-term procurement contracts and stand-by purchase commitments.— 
Through long-term guaranteed purchase contracts, the Government agrees to 
purchase specified amounts of a producer's output for periods as long as 5 years. 
This is particularly important in the case of mining, where marginal high-cost 
shafts can often be brought into production only on the basis of such assurances. 

A large portion of the $600 million has been used to establish revolving funds 
for the import of tin and crude natural ruber and for purchases of aluminum, 
tungsten, castor beans, and oxygen-free copper. Other projects have included the 
development of tin resources and the establishment of a fund for a machine-tool 
“pool” to facilitate maximum machine-tool production. 

Installation of Government-owned equipment and plant extensions —Where 
increased production of certain kinds of materials or equipment is essential, the 
Defense Department utilizes procurement funds to finance plant extensions or 
the installation of special equipment in private plants. The equipment or 
facilities are used on a lease basis, with title remaining in the Government. If 
the equipment is used for work other than on Government contracts, a rental 
is paid to the Government. 

As the result of both private and Government effort, the demand for new 
plant and equipment is expected to increase from about $18.5 billion in 1950 
to almost $24 billion in 1951. 
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CONTROLS ARE BEING APPLIED TO PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


During the coming months, before expansion in each critical field can catch 
up with need, shortuges must be met by the use of controls over production and 
distribution. 

The priority system is the basic control device used to channel materials and 
industrial capacity into direct defense production. Under this system, author- 
ized agencies assign “DC” (defense order) ratings to their contracts. The 
prime contractors in turn issue DO-rated orders to their subcontractors. Unlike 
the priority system used early in World War II, the pesent system is a “single- 
band” structure, with no degree of preference among the rated orders. 

To make specific materials available for priority orders, as well as to divert 
materials from less essential to essential civilian needs, other types of controls 
are employed. The following are the most important: 

1. Limitation orders, which limit the amount of material producers may 
use for nondefense production. 

2. Simplification and standardization orders, which cut down or prohibit 
“frills,” or reduce the variety, sizes, models, or styles of products. 

3. Proiubition orders, which prohibit the use of scarce material in specified 
end products or specified projects. 

4. Inventory controls, which limit the amounts of sp cified. items which com- 
panies may keep on hand at any given time. 
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5. Distribution orders, which require individual concerns to maintain a specified 
pattern of distribution of scarce materials or products which they supply. 

The National Production Authority and the Defense Minerals Administration 
have thus far found it necessary to apply controls of these types to the following 
materials, products, or activities: 


Metals: Metals—Continued Other materials: 
Aluminum Terneplate Hog bristles 
Aluminum scrap Tin Leather 
Antimony Tin scrap Paper 
Cadmium Tungsten Rayon 
Cobalt Zine Rubber 
Columbium Zinc scrap Products: 

Copper Chemicals: Cans 

Copper scrap Barium Carbonate Carded cotton sales 
Lead Chlorine yarn 

Manganese DDT Collapsible tubes 
Molybdenum Ethyl cellulose Construction 

Nickel Melamine machinery 

Steel Methylene chloride Insect wire screening 
Steel scrap Napthenic acid Machine tools 
Tantalum Activities: Construction 


In addition, the NPA has issued certain broad regulations applying to all 
critical materials and production. 

A preliminary inventory control regulation limited the quantities of a specified 
list of materials that could be received or delivered and provided criminal! penal- 
ties for any unreasonable accumulation of materials by any individual or busi- 
hess concern. 

Another regulation seeks to assure all establishments in the United States— 
yarehouses, factories, service shops, schools—necessary supplies for maintenance, 
repair, and operation. This directive was issued in recognition of the fact that 
a few pounds of metal today to keep a machine running is better than several 
tons of metal tomorrow to replace that same machine. The regulation gave each 
establishment the right to issue DO-rated orders for supplies for maintenance, 
repair, and operation. 

finally, directives are issued to individual companies when necessary to meet 
emergency situations, break bottlenecks, aid essential industries, assist hard- 
ship causes, or otherwise provide exceptions to the general orders and regulations. 
These directives require a specific Company to make delivery of a specified 
amount of material to another company. Through March, over 650 have been 
issued. ‘The freight-car construction program and the Great Lakes cargo-vessel 
program are being made effective through such directives. 


CONSUMER-GOODS PRODUCTION WILL REMAIN HiGH 


Up to now, the consuming public has scarcely felt the impact of Government 
controls over production and distribution. Production of most consumer items 
during the first quarter of 1951 actually exceeded production during the same 
period of 1950. 

Because defense orders have been placed in large quantities only in recent 
months and time is required to organize production, output of civilian goods has 
held to these very high levels... NPA orders have restricted the use of scarce 
materials for civilian consumption only to the extent that they were immediately 
required by the military, defense-supporting, and stockpiling programs. 

While the production of the major consumer durables—radios, televisions, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines—will fall in 1951 below the 
all-time high of 1950, there will remain substantial output of these items. The 
accompanying charts show the comparison of 1951 production estimates with 
the output in recent years for certain key products. During the remainder of 
1951, scarce materials going into nondefense production will be increasingly 
restricted, With the greatest over-all restrictions, under present schedules, occur- 
ring late in 1951 and early in 1952. 

In the allocation of scarce materials, provision is being made to maintain bal- 
anced production, including the continuation of lower-priced and medium-priced 
lines and models in due proportion to total production. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
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METALS ARE THE BOTTLENECK 


Weapons and production lines are made from metals. In a period of great 
military and industrial expansion, the availablity of metals sets the scope and 
the pace. 

As indicated below, many of the important metals now are or will be in short 
supply. To overcome these shortages and to hasten the time when an adequate 
defense, together with a normal civilian economy, can be supported, great efforts 
are being made to expand the supply of metals. 

This includes efforts to bring domestic production and imports to a maximum 
and, for the longer run, a widespread exploration program. 

Steel.—During the last 3 months military requirements took 12 percent of total 
steel production. The proportion will approach 20 percent by the end of the year. 

To make steel available for military and essential civilian purposes, the new 
control orders will limit the amount of steel which can be incorporated in con- 
sumer durable goods during April-June to SO percent of the average in the first 
half of 1950. 

The shortage of steel has developed despite the highest rate of production in 
our history. In 1940, the steel ingot capacity of the Nation was 81 million tons. 
The war expansion boosted capacity to 95 million tons by 1945. Last June the 
figure was 100 millions, and today it is 105 millions. 

Yet when the Korean crisis struck, there was no excess capacity. The demand 
for steel exceeded all previous peacetime records. With the demands of defense 
superimposed on this civilian demand, the effect could be nothing other than an 
acute shortage. 

The steel industry has thus been first in the Government’s program of expan- 
sion, as reflected in the granting of tax amortization certificates and other finan- 
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cial aid. Current plans eall for a capacity of 117 million tons by early 1953— 
or 22 million tons mere than at the peak ef World War II. 

The expansion of steel capacity illustrates one of the fundamental problems of 
the mobilization program—the very act of expansion adds to the shortages that 
the expansion is designed in the long run to alleviate. Thus the increase in 
steel capacity necessitates building of plants and production of more freight 
cars, Cargo Vessels, and mining facilities—all of which require large quantities of 
steel and thus aggravate the shortage. 

The effect of expansion programs on existing shottages has to be weighed in 
determining the scope of each program that is approved. 

Within the steel industry, other shortages may appear. Coke-even capacity and 
the supply of refractories are being expanded to prevent sliortages. The avail- 
ability of steel scrap is declining, which throws an additional burden on our 
limited iron-ore supply. New iron-ore sources in Labrador and Venezuela are 
being developed to supplement our declining domestic sources. In the case of the 
former, construction of the St. Liwrence scaway is needed to bring the new ore in. 

Several of the metals used in production of certain steel alloys—such as colum- 
bium, cobalt, nickel, tungsten and molybdenum—are critically scarce and under 
control, Programs to increase supplies of these metals are under way. 

Copper.—Defense production now consumes 12 percent of our total supply of 
refined copper. This proportion will increase to over 20 percent by the end of 
the vear. Additional strains will be thrown on available supply by the high level 
of defense-supporting industrial activity. 

To make supplies available, the use of copper in nonpriority activities will be 
cut during the April—June period to 75 pereent of the average use in the first half 
of 1950—compared to SO percent in March. Restrictions also will continue on 
the use of copper in less essential items and for unnecessary purposes, 

As in the case of steel, the beginning of the defense program found the coun- 
try’s existing copper mines and processing plants operating at near capacity. 
Domestic production, which accounts for two-thirds of our total supply, exceeded 
in 1.50 any previous years except the peak years of World War II. Neverthe- 
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less, demand exceeded production by 15 percent, and was satisfied only through 
reduction of inventories. Domestic stocks are now very low. 

Plans for the expansion of copper supply are directed at boosting production 
in foreign countries and, where possible, opening new deposits in the United 
States. Increases from these sources will not be felt, for the most part, until 
after 1951, and not then from foreign sources unless the tariff is removed. 

Aluminum.—The aluminum industry is undergoing an expansion program 
which by the end of 1952 will add roughly 60 percent to the primary capacity 
existing in June 1950. 

The industry's pig capacity of 750,000 tons in June 1959, which was adequate 
to meet demand at that time, had increased by March 1951 to 830,000 tons and 
by 1953 should reach 1,800,000. 
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During World War UH, military production accounted for approximately 90 
percent of total aluminum consumption and use of aiuminum for civilian pro 
duction was severely restricted. ' 

Military requirements for aluminum this year are expected to be 25 percent 
of total supply. 

The military demands, together with increased usage by supporting indus- 
tries, necessitated a cut in the nondefense use of aluminum during February 
and March to 75 percent of the average monthly use in the first half of 1950. 
For the April-June quarter the permitted use is restricted to 65 percent. 

Increase in supply may make it possible to relax these controls in 12 to 18 
montlis. 

{ controlled-materials plan.—As the defense program moves into a period 
requiring tighter regulation, more direct control of the flow of certain metals 
will prove necessary. 

For that reason, a form of controlled materials plan which will channel these 
metals to essential uses will be placed into effect later in the year. 

Planning for the introduction of the additional controls has been under way 
for some time, in order that they may take effect smoothly when they become 
necessary. 

Tin.—In normal years the United States consumes more than two-fifths of 
the world’s total output of tin, virtually all of which is supplied from foreign 
sources, 

Our position is now more comfortable than at the outbreak of World War II. 
Nearly a third of annual requirements can now be covered by the output of the 
Government-owned smelter at Texas City, which operates on concentrates chiefly 
from Bolivia. 
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Currently, domestic smelter production is averaging slightly more than 3,000 
tons a month, about equal to the peak output attained in World War II. With 
a high rate of consumption and heavy stockpile purchasing, total imports for 
1950 amounted to 109,000 tons, the highest level reached since 1941. 

This year, imports have declined abruptly, due in part to the Government's 
efforts to bring about a reduction in the price of tin. The price reached an all- 
time high in February of almost $2 a pound—compared to 80 cents at the be- 
ginning of hostilities in Korea. Early in March all new purchases of tin for 
the stockpile were suspended, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
designated as the sole importer of tin in order to elimniate competitive bidding 
by buyers. The price has subsequently fallen. 

To make tin available for defense needs, inventories are limited to a 60-day 
supply, and use of tin is prohibited in nonessential items, including jewelry, 
ornaments, and advertising displays. 

These conservation measures have made more tin available for essential 
civilian needs. Consequently, the second quarter limitations on the use of tin 
were raised from the February-March restriction of 80 percent of base period 
consumption to 90 percent for general use and to 95 percent for tin plate use 
which is necessary for the canning “pack” of our expanding agricultural pro- 
gram. Growing defense requirements in the last half of this year, however, 
may necessitate more stringent quotas. 

Lead.—In addition to its direct military uses, lead is basic to every kind of 
modern transport and communications and to the manufacture of bearings 
used throughout industry. In 1950, the United States consumed almost 1,300,000 
short tons of lead, including scrap—an all-time high. 

Lead was in good supply during most of 1950. It began to get scarce toward 
the end of the year, however, and the new supply is now too small to satisfy 
all buyers. 

Domestic mine output cannot be expanded enough even under emergency 
conditions to eliminate dependence on Mexico and Canada for a substantial 
part of our needs. An intensive drive might increase the recovery of scrap, but 
despite every effort, the United States cannot overcome its dependence upon 
imports for at least one-third of what is needed. 

Consumers’ inventories are now limited to a 60-day supply. 
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Zine.—Since Korea, the demand for zinc has outstripped the available supply 
by a substantial margin. Requirements have been met to a large extent by cut- 
ting inventories, but stocks are now at low levels and controls have been insti- 
tuted to meet defense requirements. 

In the critical period of World War II, more than half of the available supply 
of zinc was consumed by the brass mills and 80 percent went inte direct or indirect 
military uses. Currently, less than 15 percent of our supplies are devoted to 
military requirements. As in the case of copper, military requirements of this 
metal will be much lower than in World War II by reason of utilization of steel 
in cartridge cases. Apart from direct military uses, zine is essential in the 
galvanizing of iron and steel products for defense-supporting industries. 
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In 1950, production of slab zinc from ore amounted to 910,000 tons—a record 
output except for the two peak wartime years. The current rate is even higher. 
Consumption, including deliveries to the stockpile, reached about a million short 


tons. 
To limit nonessential demand for zinc, orders now in effect establish inventory 


eontrols, impose rules for accepting and scheduling defense orders, and restrict 
the nondefense use of zinc and zine products. 
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RUBBER SHIFTS TO SYNTHETIC 


Production of synthetic rubber in the United States was rising sharply when 
the Korean attack occurred, but after Korea every idle plant was ordered reac- 
tivated and production rose nearly 40 percent in the following 6 months, 

By January, production had reached an annual level of 730,000 tons, compared 
to 518,000 in July of 1950. By July of this year, the industry will produce at the 
rate of 950,000 tons a year. 

Foreign production of natural rubber has risen also, but the combined increase 
of natural and synthetic supplies has not kept pace with defense demands. In 
addition to meeting current military requirements, it has been necessary to step 
up the purchase of natural rubber for the strategic stockpile. Despite very high 
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production in the Far East, heavy buying by the major consuming nations has 
virtually depleted the world’s inventories of natural rubber. 

Controls are in effect for both natural and synthetic rubber. The General 
Services Administration has been made the sole importer of natural rubber, and a 
series of orders have been issued governing domestic consumption, including a 
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limitation on the percentage of natural rubber permitted in each class of rubber 
products. In March, natural rubber consumption was held to 33,000 tons and 
synthetic to 66,500, the latter figure being roughly equal to the amount produced. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION IS AT FULL CAPACITY 


Textile products rank high among the materials and components essential for 
defense. They clothe the soldier, they go into most of the items in his pack, they 
form his cartridge belt, his parachute, his shelter, his bandages. They are com- 
ponents in hundreds of war materials. 

The textile industries have ample capacity for normal peacetime requirements. 
Large military orders, however, bring about an unbalanced demand, particularly 
because military textiles are generally heavier than their civilian counterparts. 
Consequently, certain specialized machinery, such as duck looms, combers, and 
twisters, have become insufficient for the needs. 

Major concerns in the industry are cotton and wool—cotton because produc 
tion in 1950 wa; low and wool because demand has exceeded supply for the 
past several years. 

Several new synthetic fibers will come into quantity production beginning 
next year and will relieve to some extent our dependence on foreign sources for 
wool. 

At the end of March, textile production was running at full capacity. Cotton 
duck output was 35 percent above the high 1946-49 average, while rayon staple 
and yarn were up 30 percent. 

Control orders have been issued setting aside 15 percent of high tenacity 
rayon yarn and 10 percent of carded cotton sales yarn production for DO-orders. 
The latter percentage may have to be increased sharply and the production 
and distribution of cotton duck may bave to be controlled. 

Steps are being taken also to expand textile capacity. The greatest increase 
undoubtedly will come in cotton duck, although narrow fabrics and other pro- 
ducts may also be raised in proportion to the extra burdens placed upon the 
industry. 

CHEMICAL USE HAS BROADENED 


Production of chemicals has more than doubled since 1940. The industry 
has grown not only in size but in scope with recent technological developments. 
Since the war, the development of the plastics industry alone has been fabulous. 

As the defense program began, certain key chemicals at once became scarce. 
Most critical present shortages are in sulfur, sulfuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
chlorine, and sodium phosphate. Also in short supply are glycerin, ethylene, 
chloride, methyl chloride, ethylene glycol, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, methanol, 
and benzene. 

Sulfur is vital to industry for a wide range of uses. Once mined plentifully 
and cheaply from rich Gulf Coast deposits, our sulfur resources are facing 
depletion as the result of heavy wartime drains and a present demand running 
more than 50 percent above the World War II peak. Domestic deliveries have 
fallen 15 to 20 percent and exports have declined to about 70 percent of the 
1,100,000 tons shipped abroad in 1950, This shortage will enforce consideration 
of pyrite as a source of acid in areas where pyrite is available. 

Stemming from the sulfur shortage is a shortage of sulfuric acid, basic to 
virtually all chemical manufacture and to the steel and synthetie rubber in- 
dustries. Demand for chlorine for defense purposes is mounting and the in- 
creased production of alkalis—also in scarce supply—depends on construction 
of new chlorine plants as part of the chemical expansion program now under 
consideration. 

Benzene output will be greatly expanded when large-scale manufacture from 
petroleum begins, but the major portion of this increase will await completion 
of new plants in the first half of 1952. The chlorine and the benzene shortages 
affect production of other items, including pesticides, aniline and phenol. A 
shortage of tank cars is aggravating the scarcity of hydrochloric acid. 

To deal with the growing shortages, a large number of chemicals have been 
placed under controls of varying degrees, 


STOCKPILE PURCHASES HAVE BEEN RISING 


In anticipation of the critical shortages of many raw materials in the event 
of full-scale war, we have since World War II been accumulating strategic ma- 
terials in a national stockpile, both through purchase and through transfer from 
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Government surpluses. <A total of 73 materials are covered in the program, 
including the critical metals, natural rubber, and fibers. 

Our total stockpile requirements, Computed on the basis of estimated wartime 
needs less estimated supplies available during the war period, amount to $9.7 
billion measured in February prices. On March 1, approximately $3.2 billion 
of these requirements were on hand. 
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While materials now stored in the stockpile are not being drawn upon for 
defense production, the amount of new deliveries has had to be weighed against 
the new needs of the defense program as well as other essential needs, As 
a consequence, deliveries have in some instances been suspended or reduced, 

The over-all procurement rate, nevertheless, has increased sharply. Con- 
tracts were placed during the January-March quarter for nearly $1 billion in 
stockpile materials, against $430 million during all of the preceding 6 months. 
Expenditures for materials delivered during the January-March quarter were 
double those of the corresponding period last year. 


POWER GENFRATION CONTINUES TO EXPAND 


The Defense Electric Power Administration estimates that within the next 
3 years, electric power capacity needs to be increased by more than 30 percent— 
by 22,000,000 kilowatts above the present 67,500,000 capacity. Major phases 
of the defense program, including atomic energy, aluminum, other light metals, 
steel and alloys, heavy chemicals, rubber, aviation gasoline, and munitions, 
all require increased power generation. 

Expansion of power resources is under way, but the problem is magnified 
by the time required. From 2 to 3 years are required to construct a large 
power plant, and longer periods for major projects and hydroelectric develop- 
ments. The projects which will be completed in 1951 and 1952, for instance, 
were begun in 1948 and 1949; those started now will not be in service before 1054. 


OIL PRODUCTION NEEDS TO BE INCREASED 


. 

Estimates prepared by the Petroleum Administration for Defense indicate 
that the country’s crude-oil refining capacity needs to be stepped up by 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day, bringing total capacity to 8 million barrels. This would 
mean expansion all along the line—in the rate of well drilling, in basic and 
specialized refining capacity, in transportation and distribution facilities. 

Total demand for petroleum, including military requirements, now amounts 
to 7.7 million barrels a day—one-third more than the World War II peak and 
nearly two-thirds higher than at the time of Pearl Harbor. Refineries are 
running at close to effective capacity and nearly 1 million barrels a day of 
crude oil and petroleum products are being imported. 

To bring oil to the surface requires large quantities of steel—in the form of 
drill pipe tubing and easing. 
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Steel is currently being allocated on the basis of an objective of 43,400 new 
domestic wells during 1951—the number estimated as needed to maintain oil 
and gas supplies at levels adequate for military and civilian demands. The 
distribution of oil-country tubular goods and other materials within the pe- 
troleum and gas industries is being controlled. 
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In addition to an expansion of basic crude refining capacity, new catalytie 
cracking and reforming facilities are needed to manufacture high-octane gaso- 
line. Additional plants are needed also to produce alkylate and other com- 
ponents used wholly or primarily in aircraft fuels, and new facilities are re- 
quired to produce chemicals such as benzene and toluene from petroleum. 

Substantially increased facilities for producing, transporting, and distributing 
gas would be needed to meet demands which by 1955 are expected to reach 
8.1 trillion cubit feet annually, compared to 6.1 trillion in 1950. 
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COAL IS PLENTIFUL BUT COKE IS SHORT 


Coal reserves are ample, and present productive capacity is adequate to meet 
foreseeable demands, providing adequate manpower, transportation, and operat- 
ing materials and supplies are available. All available coking facilities, how- 
ever, are being fully utilized and additional capacity will have to be installed to 
meet the increasing demand for coke. 

During 1950, 72 million tons of coke were produced. During the year, 552 
slot-type ovens were placed in operation, but 571 went out of operation due to 
obsolescence, and the net gain in by-product coke capacity for the year was only 
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133,000 tons. The extent to which new capacity can be added is limited by the 
shortage of capacity for producing silica brick. 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY HAS NOT FELT FULL IMPACT OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The electronics industry is producing at near capacity levels although the heavy 
military demand for electronics equipment has scarcely yet been felt. The full 
impact will come when the heavy end products of war—tanks, planes, automatic- 
ally controlled weapons—reach the mass-production stage. 

The current near capacity production level of the industry is approximately 
$4.5 billion. To meet the new requirements, we hope to be able to expand capac- 
ity further this year. 

To aid in the program an interagency Electronics Production Board for over- 
all coordination of electronic production was established by DPA on March 21. 

The committee’s objective is to make certain that no electronics bottleneck 
stymies any element of the defense effort. This requires attention to research 
and development, facilities expansion, production engineering, and standardiza- 
tion in order that the required equipment will be available when needed for 
incorporation into the manufacture of the combat weapons. 


INCREASING RAIL FREIGHT CAPACITY IS THE MAJOR TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


High production and activity are placing a strain on our transportation system. 
In an attempt to ease the strain on the rail system, we are now increasing freight- 
car production to 10,000 new cars a month. Particular attention is being given 
tank cars, which are in shortest supply. During January and February we pro- 
duced only 6,000 cars but the rate will rise in coming months. 

Some, but not enough, progress has been made in increasing the efficiency of 
freight cars now available. Toward this end the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration has issued orders calling for penalty demurrage charges on cars held 
beyond a certain time, for improved handling of cars by rail lines, and for 
heavier loading by shippers of grain products. To assure rapid movement of 
military supplies the railroads have been requested to give priority to military 
traffic. The shortage in freight cars cannot be solved by construction of new 
cars alone—more drastic measures to improve the use of existing cars is re- 
quired. 

The rising volume of highway traffic, both passenger and freight, means we 
must pay particular attention to the maintenance of the capacity of our high- 
way system. Only scattered shortages affect the trucking industry. 

A program for building additional ore cargo vessels for Great Lakes ship- 
ing is under way, and a bill was enacted on March 29 to permit Canadian vessels 
to carry iron ore between United States ports on the Great Lakes during the 
1951 season. 

A National Shipping Authority has been activated under the Secretary of 
Commerce to help in relieving the current shortage of shipping for the trans- 
portation of vital cargoes at reasonable rates. Should the need arise, authority 
exists for the requisitioning of ships and cargo space, 

To maintain and expand the capacity of our civil aviation resources, priority 


syne 


assistance is planned for the production of 272 new transport aircraft. 
CONSTRUCTION IS STILL AT RECORD HEIGHTS 


A new winter record was established in the volume of new construction during 
the January-March quarter when a large-scale industrial plant expansion pro- 
gram was added to the continued boom in housing construction. 

Total private investment in new construction amounted to almost $5 bil- 
lions—about one-fourth more than during the first quarter of 1950, Industrial 
plants accounted for 9 percent of the total, compared with 5 percent a year ago. 
New plants to produce basic metals, chemicals, and textiles made up a consider- 
able portion of the industrial expansion. 

Shortages of practically all metallic building materials are causing some de- 
lays in construction. ‘Delivery schedules were much longer than usual on struc- 
tural steel, plumbing and heating supplies and equipment, wiring devices and 
supplies, and many other items made of steel or nonferrous metals. Distribution 
problems on gypsum products and millwork were still causing construction de- 
lays in some areas during the first quarter of 1951. 
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The home-building rate now appears to be easing off as a result of credit 
restrictions imposed in the summer and fall of 1950. 

Construction of entertainment and recreational facilities costing over $5,000 
without specific authorization by NPA has been prohibited, and on January 15 
all commercial construction over $5,000 was made subject to NPA approval. 

Many less essential uses of metals in building materials have been prohibited 
or restricted by orders to couserve critical materials needed for defense. Ef- 
forts also are being made to promote the conservation of critical materials 
through substitution and changes in design. 

If required materials were available, there are indications that more private 
building would be done in 1951 than in any previous year in our history. 


THE RESOURCES OF SMALL BUSINESS MUST BE EFFICIENTLY USED 


Over 90 percent of ail American businesses are small. The success of our 
mobilization program requires efficient use of the facilities and resources of 
these businesses. 

Small and medium-sized manufacturing firms tend to feel first the dislocations 
and displacements involved in the conversion of production from less essential 
civilian goods to military items. Their inventories, their financial resources, 
and their sources of supply are all less extensive than those of their larger corh- 
petitors. At the present time they are caught between restrictions on materials 
and a low volume of subcontracting by the large companies. 

To give specialized attention to the problems of small business and serve as 
its general advocate within the Government structure, an Office of Small Busi- 
ness has been established in the National Production Authority. 

The Munitions Board and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have also taken a number of steps designed to make it easier for all businessmen 
to find out what products are being bought, the locations of the offices that 
are buying them, and how to go about obtaining military contracts and sub- 
contracts. 

During the last half of 1950, over 21 percent of the dollar volume of all prime 
contracts awarded by the Department of Defense went to firms employing 
fewer than 500 persons. 

Moreover, to meet the accelerated production schedules which have been and 
are being established, prime contractors are increasing sharply the extent of 
subcontracting. This development will be particularly marked in the aircraft 
industry. 

A certain time lag between the award of a prime contract and the negotia- 
tions between the prime contractor and prospective subcontractors is inevitable. 
Detailed specifications must be prepared, multiple copies of blueprints must be 
run off, and invitations to bid prepared and disseminated to prospective sub- 
contractors and suppliers. Before executing a subcontract, particularly for a 
key part or subassembly, a prudent prime contractor will wish to satisfy him- 
self as to the subcontractor’s equipment, facilities, inspection standards, and 
responsibility. 
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Information on procurement and subcontracting needs is being provided daily 
to businessmen through 6,000 outlets in the 48 States including chambers of 
commerce, banks, and other local organizations. 

Orders restricting the use of materials have generally applied the same per- 
centage reductions to all businesses, large and small, but in nearly all of these 
orders a basic exemption has been included for small quantities used by smaller 
manufacturers. In addition, the orders set forth a general policy that materials 
not required for the defense program be distributed through normal channels, 
which take account of the requirements of new and small businesses. 

Given all the assistance that Government can provide, the role small business 
will play in the defense program will still necessarily require the same aggressive 
salesmanship that has been vital to their continued survival in competitive peace- 
time markets. They must themselves take the initiative in selling their products, 


not only to military contracting officers, but also to the military prime contrac- 


tors Who assemble finished products from subcontracted parts and components. 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION IS THE 1951 GOAL FOR AGRICULTURE 


The basic contribution of the farmer to the defense program is adequate pro- 
duction. He must feed and clothe 150 million Americans, must produce mate- 
rials for military supplies, and must furnish food to friendly nations standing 
beside us in the fight against Communist aggression. To help meet our eco- 
nomic needs, farmers must produce the quantities and kinds of products neces- 
sary to help stabilize prices and minimize the disruption to our civilian economy 
caused by the defense program. 

To encourage more agricultural production, decisions were made after the 
Korean crisis to remove crop-allotment provisions from wheat and rice and to 
establish no allotments for corn and cotton. 

These important moves preceded formulation of a comprehensive production 
guides program by the Department of Agriculture to assist farmers in planning 
all-out production in 1951. This program as it affected the major food, feed, 
and fiber crops was announced February 2, well in advance of planting time. 

The program calls for a total agricultural production larger than ever before— 
3 percent higher than the previous record. 

The production guides seek the highest level of production for those crops 
which will be needed most. The program calls for the highest practicable in- 
creases for corn and wheat, the major food and feed grains. About 60 percent 
more cotton is sought than was produced in 1950—16,000,000 bales—or about the 
same amount as the high output of 1949. An increase of 22 percent in production 
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of vegetable crops for canning and freezing is asked, along with greater output 
of seeds for hay and forage crops essential to greater livestock production and 
for conservation of soil resources for insuring adequate production in the future. 

Large production of livestock, dairy, and poultry products is also needed. The 
current trend of farmers to produce more meat should be continued to the ex- 
tent that feed supplies are available. Through all its available facilities, the 
Department is shaping plans to assist farmers in increasing livestock production. 
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The Department has broken down the production guides into State and county 
goals, and teams of specialists have visited key production areas to assist local 
authorities in explaining to farmers the necessity of achieving the goals. Such 
activities were stepped up just before planting time in important producing areas. 
The Department is also using its authority to adjust price supports to encourage 
the output of crops that are most needed. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


The American farmer has been producing at a rate nearly 40 percent above pre- 
World War II levels, and the American standard of eating has been high. The 
present high level of food consumption is expected to continue in 1951. In fact, 
in spite of higher military demand, civilian food supplies ‘are likely to be a little 
larger than in 1950, when they were 12 percent higher, on a per capita basis, than 
in the prewar period of 1935-39. Stronger consumer demand resulting from 
higher consumer incomes is expected to exert more pressure on the foods con- 
sumers want most—meat, dairy products, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. 


SHORTAGES IN FARM REQUIREMENTS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 


Shortages that have already appeared will make it difficult fer some farmers— 
even with conversation of existing equipment and use of alternate materials—to 
hit their 1951 production targets. 

Adequate farm labor will undoubtedly be the most difficult problem facing 
the farmer in 1951, but he may also face some problems in securing equipment, 
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fertilizer, and pesticides. Material shortages will also complicate the problem of 
food processors and distributors. 

The Department of Agriculture is maintaining a constant survey of needs for 
machinery, fertilizer, and pesticides in order that allocations of scarce materials 
can be made with a full appreciation of agriculture’s needs. 

Farmers themselves can, however, do much to alleviate shortages. They have 
already been urged to keep their machinery in good repair and to limit pur- 
chases of new machinery to essential replacements or to the minimum required 
to meet expanded production schedules. As pesticides, they can use other effec- 
tive materials in place of the chemicals they have become accustomed to in 
recent years. Conservation of cotton and burlap on the farm, especially through 
reuse of cotton and burlap bags, is urged. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS BEING STUDIED 


In addition to adequate production, efficient and equitable distribution of 
food, fiber, and other farm-produced products is needed if we are to meet defense 
requirements and hold the line of prices. Special committees are now making 
estimates of total food supplies from all sources, and of total requirements both 
for the short and the long run. These estimates will be used in making recom- 
mendations on distribution controls, on agricultural production guides, on de- 
sirable stock levels, on imports, and for other uses. It has not been necessary, 
as yet, to impose stringent distribution controls except in a few cases. Exports 
of cotton, cotton waste, cotton linters, and cotton linters pulp are subject to 
allocation at the present time. To relieve congestion at seaports, the Defense 
Transport Administration, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, 
has made the movement of grain through port terminal warehouses subject to a 
permit system. 


MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES ESTABLISHED FOR AGRICULTURE 


Spearheading agriculture’s defense effort are National, State, and county agri- 
eultural mobilization committees established in February by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Through them it will be possible to reach quickly every farmer in 
the Nation in regard to food needs and other defense matters. An advisory 
Agricultural Mobilization Policy Board also has been established at the na- 
tional level. 


Section V. MAKING THE Most oF OUR MANPOWER RESOURCES 


Economic and military strength depend upon the brains and hands that 
develop, maintain, and operate the machines of production and defense. 

Fortunately we have the most highly developed skills and production know- 
how of any nation. We have also the advantage of the initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and enterprise of a free people—the products of our democratic way of 
life. But in numbers our manpower resources are limited. 

Therefore, if we are wasteful of our resources, manpower deficiencies could 
become the limiting factor in production and in military strength. 

Our work force is already almost fully employed. The number of young men 
of fighting age who can be marshaled is limited. Some skilled trades and 
professions which require long training are already in short supply. Many, 
if not most, of those who can be brought into our labor force, although they have 
latent abilities, must be trained before they can become effective. 

To make the best use of our manpower resources, we, as a nation, must accom- 
plish the following: 

1. We must distribute our manpower between the military services and the 
civilian economy so as to achieve the best result in terms of the national interest. 

2. We must expand the supply of manpower available for defense production, 
including agriculture, until requirements are met. 

3. We must utilize our work force at their highest skills and capacities. 

4. We must quickly train adequate numbers for defense jobs and continue the 
education and training of skilled and scientific personnel. 

5. We must provide adequate housing and community facilities and services 
for defense workers whenever the defense production cannot be located where 
the workers already live. 

6. We must maintain our basic standards of education and health, so as to 
develop our manpower resources over the iong run. 
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Many problems that arise will be local in nature and must be solved by local 
action. National policies for manpower mobilization were defined by the Presi- 
dent in a directive issued to all agencies on January 17. 


THLE NEEDS WILL BE MET BY VOLUNTARY ACTIONS 


All of the foreseeable manpower needs for defense production can be met 
without using Compulsory measures. The desirability of a free choice of his job 
on the part of each worker was reaffirmed in the President’s national manpower 
mobilization policy. The agencies participating in programs for manpower 
utilization will carry out this policy. 


PROVISION OF MANPOWER FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Since the beginning of the Korean conflict, the Armed Forces have been 
expanded by more than 1.4 million men. Compared to fewer than 1.5 million 
last June, present strength is more than 2.9 million—two-thirds of the increase 
needed to meet the goal of about 3.5 million. This has been accomplished through 
an intensified recruitment program, recall of reserves and mobilization of 
National Guard units, and a revival of inductions through selective service. 

In order to provide an adequate pool of manpower to meet the future needs 
of the Armed Forces, as well as to make provision for a long-range program of 
universal military training and service, the Senate has passed legislation which 
provides for lowering the draft age to 18, and extending the period of service 
from 21 to 24 months. The legislation is pending in the House of Representatives. 
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Occupational deferment.—Certain occupational skills which are critical to the 
maintenance of defense production and essential civilian services have been 
identified in order that men possessing them may be called into the Armed 
Forces only to the extent that their skills are actually needed in military service. 
These skills are contained in a “List of Critical Occupations” which, along with a 
“List of Essential Activities,’ was prepared by the Departments of Commerce 
und Labor. The lists are used by the Department of Defense in determining 
who should be deferred in calling reserves to active duty. The Selective Service 
System has also distributed these lists to their local boards for their information 
in considering requests for occupational deferment. 
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The Selective Service Act was amended on September 9 to authorize the 
special registration, classification, and induction of certain medical, dental, and 
allied specialists under 50 years of age. Although the registration is complete, 
sufficient volunteers have made unnecessary so far any involuntary inductions 
under the “doctor draft.” 

Student deferment.—Since the present critical world situation may last for 
many years, we must not deplete one of our principal assets—our highly trained 
personnel in many specialized fields. Enough engineers, scientists, doctors, and 
other specialists inust continue to flow out of our colleges for replacements and 
to meet the increasing demands of our complex modern society. 

To meet this need, a sufficient number of students will have to have their 
service in the Armed Forces postponed and be allowed to continue with their 
college education. Financial assistance should be provided for exceptionally 
qualified students unable to pay their own way. Specific plans for this purpose 
ure now under consideration by the executive agencies and the Congress. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION WILL REQUIRE 3 TO 4 MILLION MORE WORKERS 


To meet our defense production goals, the portion of the labor force engaged 
directly or indirectly in defense production will have to be increased by 3 to 4 
million workers in 1951. 

art of this requirement may be met by a shift of workers from nondefense 
to defense production. However, in order to meet the requirements fully, and 
at the same time maintain nondefense production as fully as possible we need 
to add a large number of persons to the present working force as a whole. 

Such an increase to the working force is feasible, despite the fact that the 
number of employed workers is now at record heights. 

By February 1951 we had 61,300,000 men and women in our civilian work 
foree. Of these, 58,900,000 were employed—the largest number ever at work 
in February. Unemployment was down to 2,400,000, compared with the 4,700,000 
unemployed in February 1950. 

The rise in employment in defense production has thus far been moderate, 
largely because of the length of time it takes to translate defense plans and 
appropriations into actual production and jobs, The initial employment in- 
creases occurred chiefiy in industries already engaged in production of muni- 
tions and related items, such as aircraft and ordnance. With the building, 
expansion, or reactivation of defense plants, sharp employment gains also oc- 
curred in the machinery and related metal-working industries, as well as in 
industrial construction, Increased . procurement of civilian-type goods, such 
as food and clothing items, for the growing Military Establishment also con- 
tributed to an expanding demand for workers 

However, during this initial phase of the defense program, employment on 
defense orders has been very largely superimposed on the continuing high 
volume of goods produced for the civilian economy. The major part of the 
employment impact of the defense program upon civilian industries still lies 
ahead, 

h.xpansion in both civilian and defense production has led to a general tighten- 
ing of the labor supply. As shown on the map on page 27, in January, 38 of the 
151 major industrial centers of the country reported unemployment at less than 
% percent of the labor force, compared to 19 centers in July 1950. In an addi- 
tional 68 of the major centers, unemployment was down to between 3 and 5 
percent in January. Since then, further drops in unemployment have resulted 
in a further tightening in most of the major labor markets of the country. 

Local shortages are particularly severe in some occupations. Demand has 
exceeded supply in some localities for engineers and draftsmen and for certain 
of the skilled metal-working occupations, such as machinists, tool and die 
inakers, aircraft assembly workers, and pattern and model workers. In a few 
localities, recruitment problems have extended even to semiskilled occupations. 
While troublesome in some areas, these labor shortages have not yet significantly 
retarded defense production. 

The major sources of the 3 to 4 million new defense workers will be: 

Transfer from nondefense activities—Much of the need for defense workers 
Will be met by the transfer of workers from civilian activities. Many will shift 
without. leaving their present job stations as their establishments convert to 
defense production. 
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Reduction of unemployment.—Although the number of unemployed workers 


is already relatively low, we can expect a further movement of unemployed 


workers into jobs as defense production accelerates. 
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Addition of new workers.—In recent years our labor force has grown at an 
average rate of nearly 1 million annually, due mainly to the growth in the popu- 
lation of working age and to the increasing employment of women. This growth 
will be less in the years immediately ahead because of the increased require- 
ments for military service. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, about 38 million persons of working age 
aud not in school are not in the labor force. Of these, 5 million were men and 
35 million were women. Important reserves of manpower are available among 
housewives with grown children, older persons near the conventional retirement 
age, and the handicapped. If industry adapts its hiring practices and job stand- 
ards to utilize these sources of manpower, we can add an additional million 
workers or more from these sources this year. 

Increased hours of work.—For each hour of overtime added to the workweek 
in manufacturing establishments, we would gain the production equivalent of 
almost 350,000 new workers. The workweek in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged about 41 hours in February 1951. Many workers are still employed less 
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than 40 hours, although some workweeks as high as 48 hours are in effect. For 
example, in December a majority of workers in machine tools and copper-mining 
industries were already on scheduled workweeks of 48 hours or more. The 
4i-hour average compares to a peak of 45% hours in World War II when many 
industries were on a 48-hour schedule. 

There are, of course, difinite limits to the extent to which production can 
be increased by increasing overtime. Absenteeism and declines in efficiency 
begin to cut in heavily after about 48 hours a week is reached. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ARE GIVING PRIORITY TO DEFENSE 


United States Employment Service and the affiliated State employment services 
are already proving of invaluable assistance to employers and workers in the 


orderly filling of defense jobs. Preferential service is being extended to employers 


with defense contracts or in activities which the Government is encouraging to 
expand, 

With agricultural production goals set higher than ever before, there will be 
an increased demand for farm Workers at a time when inductions into the 
Armed Forces and the attractions of defense jobs will reduce the supply of 
farm workers. The farm-placement service of the public employment system has 
accordingly expanded and intensified its recruitment program. 

The President’s national manpower policy calls for full use of domestic man- 
power resources before foreign workers are brought in. The domestic supply 
of certain tpyves of harvest labor, however, has never been entirely adequate 
since World War IL, and arrangements are now being made for the increased 
numbers of foreign workers who will be required as the manpower situation 
tightens. 


WHERE POSSIBLE, THE WORK WILL BE BROUGHT TO THE WORKER 


The large-scale migration of workers during World War ITI led to congestion 
and overtaxed housing, health, educational and other community facilities, and 
services in many localities. To avoid these consequences in the current program, 
the Government agencies concerned are taking steps to see that the labor supply 
in nonshortage areas will be used as fully as possible before additional jobs are 
created in areas of labor shortage. The Secretary of Defense on December 
17 directed the military Departments to pay particular attention to the availa- 
bility of manpower, in letting defense contracts. 

In addition, every private employer is urged to follow the same policy in the 
placement of subcontracts, in the ordering of materials, and in the securing of 
services. ’articularly, every employer should utilize local labor supplies to 
the utmost before undertaking out-of-area recruitment. Where the local labor 
supply is inadequate, workers can be recruited from other areas in the States or 
from areas outside the State through the clearance system of the public em- 
ployment service. 

The movement of workers from jobs in less essential industries or services 
to defense plants should be encouraged, but “pirating” of workers by one defense 
plant from another should be avoided. 

Movement of workers into defense industries will be impeded unless re- 
employment rights of transferred workers can be preserved and their seniority, 
pension, and isurance rights protected. Labor, management, and Government 
groups are working to formulate solutions, 
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Most of the defense-production industries undergoing rapid expansion in 
the months ahead have historically had a h.gher wage structure than many other 
sectors of the economy. This will be an important factor in recruiting workers 
for these industries, although the differentials are less than they were in 
World War IL. Experience during Werid War cil indicates, too, that the longer 
average workweek in defene planis (with premium overtime pay) and greater 
opportunities for training and advancements were also important factors in 
attracting workers. If in unusual cases, however, these incenvives prove insuffi- 
cient to prevent serious manpower shortages in critical defense industries, ad- 
justments in wages can be allowed under the wage-stabilization regulations. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF MANPOWER WILL INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


Many American workers are still employed in jobs which do not utilize their 
skills to the fullest extent. Efficient use of manpower requires the wider appli- 
catio of progressive personnel policies, upgrading, training, and advanced tech- 
niques in labor relations and human relations. 

To secure maximum utilization of his work force, each employer, private and 
public, should— 

1. Make the maximum use of skills of manpower already employed, including 
the systematic upgrading of workers to higher skill levels, the relaxation of 
retirement policies, and the moditication of job specifications to eliminate under 
utilization of persons with needed skills, particularly among minority groups. 

2. Keep manpower working full time aud at peak productivity by providing 
favorable working conditions, health and safety programs minimizing time lost 
due to production factors, and eliminating unnecessary work. 

3. Retain the present working force by minimizing those factors which con- 
tribute to turnover. 

4. Establish eiiective assignment, induction, and training programs for newly 
employed workers. 

5. Use part-time workers. 

To assist employers in achieving these objectives, the public employment 
service has expanded its program of technical service in manpower utilization. 


WORKERS WILL REQUIRE TRAINING FOR NEW JOLS 


Two types of training are required to meet defense production requirements : 

1. Training for immediate production needs introductory training on the job 
of new workers, refresher training for those returning to the labor market, and 
instruction required as a result of shifts from nondefense industries or u)- 
grading of workers in the plant. 

2. Training for longer range needs—for the skilled trades and for scientific, 
technical, and professional pursuits, 

In meeting the immediate production needs, the primary responsibility for 
training his workers rests with the employer. The Department of Labor's 
“skilled improvement program” is available to give him such assistance as he 
requests for in-plant training. In addition, the Federal-State vocational edu- 
cation system will provide instructional personnel, materials, or facilities for 
defense training when they are beyond the capacity of individual employers. 
In this way, the needed training will be tailored to the needs in each locality 
and each plant. 

As for the ionger-range training needs, acute shortages have already appeared 
in some crafts. The Department of Labor, in cooperation with management 
and labor and State agencies, is expanding and accelerating its apprenticeship 
prograin to assure a suificient number of craftsmen, especially in critical oecu- 
pations. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY SERVICES ARE CRITICAL IN A FEW AREAS 


Experience in World War II demonstrated that housing shortages, inadequate 
pubtic health measures, crowded schools and hospitals, overtaxed shopping and 
recreational facilities, and a lack of child-care facilities and services not only 
lowered workggy efficiency but made it difficult to retain the manpower re 
cruited for ee industries. 

Despite our general policy of bringing the work to the worker, other overriding 
considerations have already made it necessary to expand employment in several 
for exalple, San Diego and Wichita—and in a few instances 


congested areas- 
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in areas where housing and other community facilities and services are prac- 
tically nonexistent. The latter is particularly true in the case of the Atomic 
Energy Commission projects at Paducah, Ky., and on the Savannah River in 
South Carolina. 

To meet the problem of these and similar localities, an interagency Critical 
Area Committee has been established under the Defense Production Administra- 
tion to designate “critical defense areas” and to consider steps to minimize the 
impact of the defense program. 

Credit controls on private housing construction are being relaxed in such 
areas in order to stimulate production of part of the housing needed. The dis- 
position of the remaining 300,000 units of war housing constructed by the Gov- 
ernment during World War II has been halted, unused units reopened where 
needed, and priority for occupancy given to defense workers. 


LONG-RANGE MANPOWER RESOURCES DEPEND ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


In a long-term defense program, we cannot neglect the maintenance of our 
general standards of health and education without a loss of ultimate strength. 

Sickness keeps about a million workers off the job every day. We cannot 
afford this waste of manpower. 

In order to maintain health standards, it is estimated that by 1954 we must 
train 21,000 physicians, 9,000 dentists, and 50,000 nurses more than are now 
practicing or being trained. Our training institutions in these fields must there- 
fore be immediately expanded. This will require private, local, State, and 
Federal cooperation. 

The Senate has passed a bill providing for expansion of our local public 
health services, in order to meet the needs particularly of strategic national 
defense areas. 

The men and women who will be needed in the future for military service, for 
the factories and the farms are the children now in primary and secondary 
schools. In view of the long-range character of the defense program, it is im- 
portant that we develop further the present American system of local, State, 
and Federal cooperation for meeting our educational responsibilities. In this 
connection, the need of eliminating overcrowding of schools and of providing 
adequate educational equipment and staff must be weighed against the other 
competing claims for scarce materials and manpower during the emergency 
period. Prompt action is particularly necessary where schools are overburdened 
because of the growth of defense activities. 


SecTion VI, MAINTAINING A STABLE ECONOMY 


All of the things we are doing—and must do—to strengthen America and 
the free world can be accomplished only if the American economy is kept firm 
and stable. 

We can build a strong defense only with strong dollars. 

We can plan and produce the things we need for our survival only if inflation 
is prevented from pushing down the value of our currency. 

We can mobilize America’s vast productive machine most effectively only if 
costs are stable and we have an orderly flow of materials. 

We can mobilize most fairly only if prices and incomes are kept in balance. 

Consequently, we must win the battle against inflation. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


The root cause of inflation lies in a simple relationship. Total demand for 
the goods and services which people want to buy exceeds the supply. When 
more and more money is bidding for the same amount of goods and services, 
prices are pulled up. As prices go up, workers ask for increased wages and 
other costs go up, pushing prices even further. In this way the inflationary 
spiral gathers momentum. 

There are two ways to combat inflation : 

1. To get demand and supply in better balance. 
2. To prevent the normal effects of an unbalanced d@nd-and-supply 
situation by regulating prices and wages. 

The first of these approaches gets at the causes of inflation. It does this by 
reducing the volume of purchasing power, while at the same time increasing 
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the supply of goods by every means which does not interfere with the defense 
program. The reduction of demand is accomplished by these principal means: 
(a) Reducing credit. 
(b) Increasing taxes. 
(c) Increasing savings. 

The second of the approaches—regulating prices and wages—deals with the 
effects of excessive demand. It imposes artificial controls on the natural work- 
ings of a free economy. Figuratively speaking, it sits on the lid while infla- 
tionary forces are churning beneath. Unless the forces themselves are controlled 
by balancing demand with supply, they will eventually explode through the lid. 

We must not underrate price and wage control as an emergency measure. It 
is vitally important to sit on the lid, and sit upon it hard. 


HOW SEVERE ARE THE INFLATIONARY PRESSURES? 


By the end of 1950 we found ourselves in the midst of a spiral of inflation— 
and our defense effort had just begun. By the end of 1951 it is expected our 
effort devoted to defense will have doubled, with 15 percent of total production 
going to defense. This means that, while we will expand our national product 
and income, a smaller proportion of our total production will be available for 
consumers to buy. Civilian supplies will be large during 1951—in some instances 
perhaps even larger than those available during 1950-—but the amount of money 
available to buy these supplies will be even greater, as more people will be at 
work and they will earn more money. We cannot eat tanks and guns, but 
the men and women who get paid for making them compete with their money 
for the supply of available consumer goods. The efforts of these workers add to 
total buying power but of necessity the goods they produce are not available for 
consumption. 

The extent of these pressures during 1950 and those which can be expected 
this year are illustrated by estimates of income and production of goods for 
consumption. 








CONSUMER INCOME WILL CONTINUE TO 
INCREASE FASTER THAN THE SUPPLY 
OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


SUPPLY OF GOODS 
AND SERVICES 
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During the last half of 1950, before the major impact of the expanded 
defense program had been felt, we were forewarned of what the future had 
in store if stabilization controls were not applied. 
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With our economy operating at high levels in June 1950, the inflationary forces: 
took hold rapidly since there was little slack in the economy. This was unlike 
1939 and 1940 when much of our equipment and about one-sixth of our labor 
force were unemployed and thus available to expand our output of consumer 
goods as well as munitions. 

Memories of price rises and shortages of World War II years have also con- 
tributed to inflationary psychology. The consumer and the businessman re- 
membered having been “caught short” before, having to replace inventories 
at higher prices, not being able to purchase an automobile or washing machine. 
There was a big rush last summer and fall to buy while goods were still avail- 
able and before prices rose higher. 

In the last half of 1950, industrial production rose 10 percent but it could 
not keep up with the increased demands. Business expenditures for new plants 
and equipment rose 25 percent between June and December, while business in- 
ventories rose from $54 billion to $61.5 billion. Consumers rushed to buy. 

This buying wave was made possible largely by the fact that people had 
sharply rising incomes and profits. It was also stimulated by the eagerness 
of buyers to spend their savings, and their willingness to borrow if they lacked 
eash. Total consumer credit rose to a record $20 billion at the year’s end. 
Similarly, commercial bank loans rose to a record of $53 billion by the year’s 
end, and the rate of turn-over of bank deposits increased significantly. 

By December, the inflationary effects were sharp and decisive. 

The index of prices of certain basic commodities which are highly sensitive 
to changes in the business outlook shot up 35 percent from June to December 
while wholesale and retail prices rose to 11 and 5 percent, respectively. 

With the rise in sales volume, in prices, and in inventory values, corporate 
profits before taxes rose sharply, reaching in the fourth quarter of 1950 a level 
28 percent over the last quarter before Korea. In the last quarter of 1950 
dividend payment reached a record height of $2.9 billion. 

With living costs rising and corporate profits increasing, workers pushed 
for higher wages. By the year’s end, straight-time average hourly wage rates 
for workers in manufacturing had increased 7 percent, and average weekly 
earnings, due to overtime and other additional compensation, were up 13 per- 
cent over the January 1950 level. 

These inflationary movements took place largely in anticipation of the de- 
fense program and in spite of the tax and credit-control action taken in the 
latter half of 1950. After the Chinese intervention in Korea late in the year, 
and the subsequent speeding up of our military effort, it became apparent that 
indirect measures would not suffice to stop the inflation. Direct controls were, 
therefore, instituted in January to keep the inflationary forces under control. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE? 


While attempting to maintain maximum production, the Government has 
taken important initial steps in bearing down on total demand by limiting 
purchasing power. More, however, needs to be done in each of the fields of 
credit controls, taxes, and savings. 

Credit controls —When the Government limits the ability of businessmen 
and consumers to bid for goods with borrowed funds, it is limiting total demand. 

A number of actions have been taken to limit credit for consumers, particularly 
on durable consumer goods and housing, in order to limit demand in areas 
where defense production was certain to restrict output. Continued easy credit 
for the purchase of reduced supplies of durable goods and new houses would 
have exerted even heavier pressure on prices and the supply of materials. 

The first step to restrict housing eredit was taken July 19 when, at the in- 
struction of the President, mortgage terms on Government-guaranteed loans 
were stiffened. These terms for guaranteed or insured residential mortgages 
applied to old as well as new houses, 

In September the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
regulation W, which increased the down payment required for automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and other consumer durables .,and also short- 
ened the time period in which the balance had to be paid. Fre term of regula- 
tion W were substantially tightened in October. 

Easy credit for new homes was further restricted by regulation X announced 
in October. In place of liberal mortgage-loan policies, regulation X set up a 
series of down payments for purchasers of new houses that rise sharply with 
the price of the house. The Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration concurrently brought the terms of new Government- 
aided residential mortgage credit in line with those of regulation X. Credit 
terms on commercial construction were similarly tightened early in 1951. 

In addition to these selective controls designed to limit consumer and real 
estate credits, a series of steps have been taken to restrict business credit. 
In August the Federal Reserve Board raised rediscount rates from 144 to 1% 
percent; and effective in January, reserve requirements of member banks were 
increased two percentage points, which raised required reserves about $2 
billion. Concurrently, a similar step was taken to reduce the use of credit in 
stock speculation by raising margin requirements on stocks from 50 to 75 
percent. 

In order to work out methods for reconciling the need to restrict bank credit 
with the need for a stable market for Government securities, the President, 
in February, asked the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, and myself 
to study this problem and recommend action to him. This group has under 
taken studies of the possibilities of restraining the growth of private credit 
through voluntary programs, and mandatory actions, including increased 
authority for the Federal Reserve Board over bank reserve requirements. 
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Early in March, the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board announced that 
they had reached an agreement resulting, among other things, in the issuance 
of a new type of bond—a 2.75 percent long-term nonmarketable bond—offered 
to present holders of two 25 percent marketable issues. More recently, the 
Federal Reserve Board, jointly with private financial groups, announced a pro- 
gram to apply standards to private lending intended to limit loans to those 
required for financing defense activities or for meeting the essential needs of 
agriculture, commerce, and industry in this time of emergency. 

Paralleling these restrictions on private credit, the major direct lending 
activities of Federal agencies have been curtailed and reoriented. For example, 
at the President’s direction the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is giving 
priority to loans contributing directly to the national defense, with particular 
emphasis on small business, and has sharply reduced other new loans. Loans 
under the rural electrification and rural telephone programs also have been 
eut back substantially. 

Tavres.—Taxation is a powerful anti-inflationary weapon. It not only reduces 
purchasing power but also enables us to pay for defense production in a fair 
and equitable manner. Instead of allowing prices to rise and forcing the burden 
of our defense program to fall upon those least able to bear it, taxes can dis- 
tribute this burden fairly and equitably—but this is possible only if we tax 
ourselves heavily enough. 
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We therefore need a tax policy which not only keeps the Government from 
adding to the inflationary pressures by pumping into the economy more money 
than it extracts, but which also takes as large a bite of the excess purchasing 
power as possible. 

As the defense program got under way, Congress took the first steps toward 
putting the defense program on a pay-as-we-go basis. In September, the Con- 
gress raised personal-income taxes, increased the corporate-income tax rate 
from 88 percent to 45 percent and extended the 10-percent manufacturers’ excise 
tax to television sets and household deepfreeze units. 

At the end of 1950, corporation-income tax rates were again boosted, this 
time to 47 percent, and an additional 30-percent tax was established on excess 
profits. 

However, the revenue anticipated from these tax boosts will not be sufficient 
to achieve a balanced budget in the fiscal year starting July 1. With present 
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tax rates and planned defense expenditures, a sizable deficit could not be 
avoided in fiscal year 1952. Therefore, in February, recognizing that at least 
$10 billion additional revenue would be needed and that the sooner a larger 
tax bill was enacted the more effective it would be in helping to step inflation, 
the President recommended to the Congress the speedy enactment of new tax 
legislation. 

Savings.—Funds that are saved, instead of being used to bid for current sup- 
plies, are an effective brake to inflation. 

The Treasury, under the authority of legislation enacted March 26, has already 
taken steps to encourage owners of E bonds to hold on to their bonds—large 
numbers of which will start coming due in 1951. Under the new plan, savings- 
bond holders may retain their bonds, after they come due, and receive an an- 
nual rate of interest about equal to the average interest rate over the first 10 
years. In addition, steps have been taken to increase the volume of E bonds 
purchased under payroll-deduction plans. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES CONTINUED 


The impact of tighter credit controls and higher taxes was significant, but in- 
flationary pressures persisted. Consumers’ disposable income continued to rise 
while business investment plans were successively revised upward. The actions 
which were taken regarding credit, taxes and savings were not sufficient to 
harness the inflationary pressures, and it was evident that direct controls were 
needed. 

PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS WERE INSTITUTED 


During the first quarter of 1951, the Government took a series of direct ac- 
tions to halt the rise of prices and wages. 

Price action —On January 26, the General Ceiling Price Regulation was issued, 
freezing all prices (except prices received by farmers) at the highest point they 
had reached during the previous 5-week period. 

Since that time, the index of basic commodity prices, which had risen unin- 
terruptedly from July, held stable starting the first week in February and de- 
clined somewhat thereafter. Wholesale prices, which had risen 17 percent with 
no appreciable interruption from last June, remained relatively stable during 
the month of February and the first half of March. 

The January freeze was, of course, only the first step in applying price con- 
trols. The freeze caught many prices in badly distorted relationships. This 
applied in two ways. First, generally speaking, wholesale prices had risen more 
than retail prices since June 1850; and, second, at the wholesale level some 
manufacturers had shown a commendable willingness to hold prices by absorbing 
cost increases; others had based their selling prices on current or replacement 
costs, while others took advantage of the situation and charged al] that the traffic 
would bear. 

Consequently, after the freeze, a retailer might well have to buy new sup- 
plies at wholesale prices above his retail ceiling, or at prices that would not 
permit him to cover his costs. Situations like this had to be corrected—either 
by rolling back wholesale prices or by allowing retailers to take account of 
higher wholesale prices. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has been taking both types of action, in the 
proceess of changing over from the temporary general freeze order to specific 
orders “tailored” to the needs of particular products or industries. Since the 
time of the freeze order in January, about 12 major regulations and 23 sup- 
plementary orders and amendments have been issued. Some of the more impor- 
tant actions include the following: 

1. A variety of price roll-backs—on hides and skins, on iron and steel scrap, 
on soybeans sold in primary markets, on vegetable oils and their fiinshed prod- 
ucts (vegetable shortenings, salad oils and dressings, etc.), and on tallow and 
the soap which is made from it. 

2. A dollar-and-cents ceiling for raw cotton for all sellers, including pro- 
ducers—the ceiling represents about 125 percent of parity for cotton, 

3. A general retail price order, modeled closely after one of the most success- 
ful latter-day OPA orders, limiting retailers’ mark-ups and specifying permis- 
sible margins over the cost of goods sold. 

The essential character of the price-control system being worked out for manu- 
factured goods involves a return to the structure—but not the level—of prices 
as they were prior to the Korean outbreak. The level of prices will take ac- 
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count of direct cost increases since that date. This standard implies a reduction 
of many prices from the freeze level, where prices had been raised by more 
than the direct cost increase in the last half of 1950, but it also implies an in- 
crease in other prices where direct cost increases had not been fully reflected. 

In transforming the price freeze into a sustainable system of controls, some 
prices have moved up, some down. But there is no doubt that, if price controls 
had not been put on, prices would have risen much faster and farther since 
January than they actually have. ‘he price-control system is still being worked 
out, and there are still many imperfections in it, but it has already been of great 
beneiit to housewives and other buyers. 

One of the major problems remaining concerns price controls on farm products. 
The Defense Production Act prohibits setting price ceilings on agricultural com- 
modities below either the parity price or the highest price attained in the May 
24—June 24, 1950, period, whichever is higher. Prices of several of the major 
farm products, including meats, cotton, and wool, are above parity and are con- 
sequently subject to price ceilings. It is difficult to work out effective price- 
control systems for farm products, but work is going forward rapidly. In the 
meat industry, for example, a program of tailored controls was well along toward 
completion by the end of March. These controls involve not only dollars-and- 
cents priees at all levels of the meat industry, but also provide distribution con- 
trols which are designed to keep distribution within the normal channels of the 
flow of meat from the farm to the consumer. 

Prices of some of the major farm commodities, however, are still helow parity; 
furthermore, parity itself is not a fixed dollars-and-cents figure, but rises with 
increases in nonfarm prices and farm costs. Careful attention is being given, 
in connection with the development of recommendations for changes in the De- 
fense Production Act, to the possible need of changing the agricultural price 
provisions in such a way as to accomplish a greater degree of stability in food 
prices and at the same time treat farmers equitably in relation to the other 
elements in the economy. 

Wage stabilization.—Simultaneously with the issuance of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, the Administrator of the Bceonomic Stabilization Agency issued 
General Wage Stabilization Regulation No. 1 which froze all compensation at the 
January 25, 1951, rates and required prior approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board for any subsequent increases. 

In this freeze, just as in the price freeze, all the inequities existing at the 
time were caught when quick action was taken. Some workers had just re- 
ceived wage increases while others were in the process of negotiation. Some con- 
tracts had clauses which would provide for cost of living adjustments as the 
Consumer Price Index rose, or for other increases which were to take effect as 
of a future date. The greatest difficulty with froezing wages was that the wages 
of only a portion of the workers had kept pace with the increase in living costs, 

The Wage Stabilization Board proceeded immediately to the task of recom- 
mending such adjustments as would provide an equitable wage stabilization 
program. 

The public and labor members, with industry dissenting, first relaxed the 
rigidity of the freeze date by establishing a 15-day grace period within which 
previously agreed upon wage and salary adjustments could still take effect. 
Then the Wage Stabilization Board issued general regulations permitting adjust- 
ments to bring about compliance with minimum-wage laws and exempting State 
and local governments from detailed control by the Wage Stabilization Board 
provided they continued to follow national stabilization policies. Finally, in a 
most important action, the Board issued a regulation permitting the normal 
day-to-day operation of necessary changes in the existing internal wage and 
salary structure of a plant, including such actions as promotions, transfers, 
length of service increases, merit increases, and the establishment of rates for 
new jobs, 

The next problem faced by WSPB was to develop policies which would take 
eare of the inevitable inequities arising from a freeze as of any given date. 
During the year 1950 and up through January 25, 1951, there had been a series 
of wage-rate increases, mostly during the latter half of 1950, in which only a 
portion of the labor force participated. The WSB agreed that to ensure as 
much equity as possible some “catch-up” formula should be devised for those 
whose wages had not been increased. Differences in the WSB arose on the 
following major points : 

1. What would be the proper catch-up base date? 
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2. What would be a fair over-all wage increase from this base date to bring 
the wage structure into proper alinement ? 

3. What should be done about new “fringe” benefits, as well as existing “pro- 
ductivity” and “cost-of-living” clauses? 

As a first step, the public and industry members of the WSB recommended to 
the Administrator that increases up to 10 percent over the levels prevailing on 
January 15, 1950, should be allowed without further approval by the WSB. 
Moreover, it was decided that any future fringe benefits would be included in 
the allowable 10-percent limit. 

The three labor members of the WSB disagreed with these recommendations, 
They later withdrew from the WSB. 

-On February 27, 1951, the ESA Administrator accepted these recommenda- 
tions—regulation No. 6—as a necessary but only an initial step in developing a 
wage policy. At the same time, he requested that the WSB prepare regulations 
easing the stringency of regulation No. 6 regarding cost-of-living adjustments and 
health, welfare, and pension benefits. 

In signing regulation No. 6, the Economic Stabilization Administrator also 
requested the WSB to turn its attention to problems which were not covered by 
the regulation. These included wage questions involving hardships and inequity 
cases, wage schedules for new plants, so-called “tandem” wage adjustments, and 
wage-stabilization procedures for industries exempt from price control. 

The WSB, not being able to act without the presence of the labor members, 
could not develop regulations on the Administrator’s recommended revisions to 
regulation No. 6. It was, however, necessary to develop workable and equitable 
wage controls to handle the most urgent problems which had arisen. Therefore, 
the Administrator found it necessary to issue a series of orders. These orders 
provided for the establishment of wage schedules for plants not in operation on 
January 25, permitted temporary continuance of escalator clauses which were 
in effect in contracts before January 25, and established administrative pro- 
cedures governing the approvability of a limited number of tandem wage in- 
creases. 

Following labor’s withdrawal from the Board, the Administrator met fre- 
quently—in fact almost continuously—with labor and industry representatives 
in an effort to reestablish the Wage Stabilization Board. At the end of March, 
while mutually satisfactory agreements had been reached on some issues, the 
Board was still not functioning. 

Rent control.—Since 1947, we have gradually relaxed rent control with the 
basic goal of removing all controls and achieving a complete return to a free 
rental market at the earliest possible date. These moves have been based on 
the recognition that after World War II residential construction was booming 
and was thus alleviating the congestion, and therefore the need for control on 
rents. 

This situation has now been altered. New construction is being limited not 
only by credit controls but by the allocation of building materials. Workers are 
moving to areas where they are needed for defense production but where there 
is not sufficient housing. Military, naval, and Air Force installations are build- 
ing up their strength with the result that some cities and towns with inadequate 
housing are experiencing and will experience a tremendous influx of both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. Under such conditions exorbitant rents may be 
charged and these are bound to have harmful effects. The morale of Armed 
Forces personnel is lowered by having to pay exorbitant rents and defense plants 
are unable to hire and retain sufficient workers to keep plants going at capacity. 

The present rent-control law is not fitted to our current defense and stabiliza- 
tion needs. In March, the present law, which was to expire on March 31, was 
extended to June 30. A new rent-control law to meet our new needs will be 
required as part of the stabilization program. 


EACH MUST DO HIS PART 


All the parts of the stabilization program—taxes, credit, savings, prices, wages, 
and rents—are interdependent. Failure to take strong enough action on any of 





these will hurt the whole effort. Some Americans are, unfortunately, still more 
concerned with loosening one or another part of the program than with tighten- 
ing all of it. The sole purpose of these measures is to control inflation, which 
will otherwise damage our economy and hamper our defense mobilization. Until 
that purpose is achieved, until we know our economy has been expanded to 
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meet the increased demands of preparedness as well as civilian requirements, 
we cannot take off controls in any area. 

A time will come, if we act prudently and swiftly now, when some or all of 
these controls will no longer be needed. At that point, we will have more materi- 
als and plant capacity available for the production of goods and services for 
civilian consumption; we will have given our Armed Forces the production ma- 
chine they must have; we can begin to release resources controlled for defense 
purposes to the greater satisfaction of our personal civilian needs. 

If we act wisely now, that time will come perhaps in early 1953. If we fail 
to act wisely now, we may be faced with a controlled economy for a much longer 
time. 


Secrion VII. CoopeRATING IN THE DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OF THE FREE WORLD 


The invasion of Korea revealed the urgency of a rapid strengthening of the 
whole free world in the face of Communist aggression. It emphasized for each 
nation the need of collective action. Just as the free nations acted together in 
meeting the Communist assault in Korea, so must they act together in build- 
ing up their collective defenses. And they must act together in meeting the 
common economic problems which are being created by the defense drive. 

In this collective action each nation has a part to play according to its re- 
sources. The United States, possessing greater industrial strength than the 
rest of the free world combined, must bear the heaviest part of the responsibility 

in the joint defense drive. But our effort will be added to the strong efforts 

of other countries—it will not be a substitute for their own efforts. In both 
military and economic assistance, this principle is being followed; it means 
that our strength is multiplied in contributing to the strength of the free world, 
on which our own security depends. 


A MILLION TONS OF MILITARY ITEMS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED 


Our principal program of military assistance to other free countries is the 
mutual defense assistance program (MDAP). Authorized late in 1949, it was 
greatly expanded immediately after Korea and has now been granted a total of 
more than $6.5 billion by the Congress. 

Despite the heavy demands of our own armed services, we have supplied, 
under the MDAP, more than 1 million measurement tons of military equip 
ment to friendly nations since shipments began in March 1950. This figure 
is exclusive of aircraft and naval vessels delivered under their own power. 

The bulk of this equipment has gone to the countries of Western Europe, 
although substantial amounts have also been shipped to near eastern and far 
eastern countries. 

Already transferred or now moving forward are 3,500 tanks and combat 
vehicles, 11,000 general-purpose vehicles, 750 aircraft, 100 vessels and small 
craft, and 3,000 major pieces of artillery. In addition, small arms, mortars, 
recoilless rifles, communications and electronic equipment, spare parts, and 
millions of rounds of ammunition have been shipped. 

Some 30 to 40 vessels are in continuous use—-loading or on the high seas— 
carrying MDAP equipment to more than 20 countries around the globe. In each 
of these countries, our equipment, added to the military forces and equipment 
which that country can provide by its own strong efforts, is making a significant 
contribution to the defense of freedom. 


ECONOMIC STRENGTH A BASE FOR MILITARY STRENGTH 


Without the economic aid which has been given by the United States to a 
number of free nations, their present expanded defense programs could not 
have been undertaken. The largest program of economic aid—our Marshall 
plan assistance to European recovery—has been a spectacular success. Three 
years ago the countries of Western Europe were threatened with economic 
collapse because they did not have the dollars with which to buy the raw 
materials and food to support adequate living standards or to achieve and 
maintain high levels of employment, production, and trade. Had their economies 
been allowed to collapse, a number of these countries would have been prey for 
Communist subversion. 

Today, everything is changed. With the help of American economic aid, 
and by means of energetic self-help and mutual aid through the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the people of Western Europe have made 
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BEFORE THE FREEZE-PRICES ROSE UNEVENLY 


Percentage Increase June 1950- January 1951 
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great progress in revitalizing their war-shattered economies. By the end of 
1950, industrial production in Western Europe was 40 percent greater than 
prewar, and agricultural output in the current crop year is expected to be about 
10 percent above prewar. 

Steel output in Western Europe, at the rate of 54 million metric tons an- 
nually at the end of 1950, was two-thirds higher than in 1947—and twice the 
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output of the Soviet Union and its satellites. Gains in other industries over 
1947 included : 


Percent 
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Elsewhere in te world, too, American economic aid is making it possible for 
people to gain economic strength—strength which is standing them in good 
stead now that the free world must build up its defenses. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC PROGRAM IS WELL UNDER WAY 


A pattern of thoroughgoing collaboration has been worked out among the 
North Atlantic Treaty Nation: The United States, Canada, and 10 nations of 
Western Europe—Belgium, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the United Kingdom. These nations are 
combining not only their military strength, but also their economic strength. 

On December 19, the North Atlantic Council at Brussels established an in- 
tegrated defense force under a single command. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was appointed Supreme Allied Commander, Eurepe. The United States troops 
now in Europe an | others that will shortly be sent will be under his operational 
command, ‘lroops from other North Atlantic Treaty nations are also being 
allocated to him. 

The nations of Western Europe are adding to troop strength, and diverting 
civilian industrial capacity to the production of armaments. Tanks, rockets, 
jet-propulsion aircraft, machine guns, and military vehicles are now beginning 
to roll off European assembly lines. 

The rate of military production in the Western European countries has more 
than doubled in the two years since the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, and 
is expected to nearly double again during the coming year. 

The 2.1 million men now under arms in the European NATO countries repre- 
sent a substantial increase over 1948. In addition, these nations have approxi- 
mately 2 million trained and organized reserves. All the European NATO coun- 
tries (except Iceland) have compulsory military service. The United Kingdom, 
France, italy, Belgium, and Denmark recently increased the term of compulsory 
service and three other countries are currently considering such action, 

The current military expenditure of the European NATO countries as a whole 
is being increased by about one-half, and the Canadian expenditures are being 
tripled. 

AID TO OTHER EUROPEAN AND NEAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 


In Western Germany, our programs have laid the foundation for economic 
recovery and the fuller integration of that country into the western family of 
nations. In Austria, American aid has aided in the achievement of a large 
degree of economic recovery, and anti-Communist strength has been consolidated 
in the face of continuing Soviet occupation of a large part of the country and 
inajor Soviet raids on the Austrian economy. 

With the heip of our military and economic assistance, the people of Greece 
have beaten the Communist-supported guerrillas and are now turning their 
attention to rebuilding their battered economy. In Turkey, also with our aid, 
military defenses have been greatly strengthened and economic conditions have 
improved. Both Greece and Turkey have troops fighting with the United Na- 
tions command in Korea, and both countries have made plans to coordinate their 
defenses with those of the NATO countries. 

We have also worked out economic aid programs with certain other near 
eastern countries in order to make a start, under the point 4 concept, toward 
helping them achieve the technical knowledge and economic progress that will 
give them a real stake in freedom. In addition, we have had a military aid 
program for Iran since 1949, which has helped to modernize and train her forces. 

Last summer's drought cut deeply into the food supply in Yugoslavia and 
brought a serious crisis upon that country, raising the hepes of the Cominform 
that it might take control. In order to help the people of Yugoslavia keep their 
freedom from Soviet domination, the United States is providing about $70 million 
in food to the Yugoslav people. 
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The Ejighty-first Congress provided for a line of credit for Spain, totaling 
$62.5 million, for specific uses which would contribute substantially to the Spanish 
economy. Thus far, $17.2 million has been authorized—$5 million for the pur- 
chase of cotton, $5 million for wheat, $38.5 million for fertilizer, $3 million for 


tractors and spare parts, and $0.7 million for completion of a fertilizer plant. 
DEFENSE OF THE FAR EAST 


Following the unprovoked attack on the Republic of Korea by organized 
Communist forces, 54 nations of the free world backed the United Nations action. 
Not all of these nations have been able to join in the defense of the invaded 
country, but 26 have offered military assistance, and troops from 13 nations are 
fighting now in Korea under the flag of the United Nations. 

Since the war, the United States has provided about $2 billion in aid to Japan 
and the Ryukyus Islands, The economic aid was sharply reduced in 1950 as 
Japan approached a state of self-support. 

United States aid to Formosa is helping correct the economic maladjustments 
resulting from the arrival from the Chinese mainland of large military forces 
and approximately a million refugees. The program is also directed toward 
making the island econemically self-supporting. 

The countries of Southeast Asia are now a testing ground in which peoples 
with newiy won freedom are striving to solve grave economic and political 
problems and to work out their own destinics, 

The military situation in southeast Asia ranges from full-scale combat op- 
erations in indochina to minor police actions in Thailand. Of all the countries 
in the area, Indochina faces the most serious threat. In addition to combating 
a powerful Chinese Communist-supported Vietminh Army, the Indochinese face 
the constant possibility of overt action by the Chinese Communists. The United 
States is giving military aid to combat Communist aggression in Indochina as 
well as in the Philippines, Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia. 

We are also providing financial aid to the countries of Southeast Asia to 
assist them in solving their critical economic problems and restoring political 
stability. The dollar cost of these programs is not large compared to the eco- 
nomic aid programs for Europe. To assist the greatest number of people di- 
rectly, projects are stressed which have their impact at the grass-roots level. 
This aid will complement programs of self-help developed by these countries and 
the Colombo plan of the British Commonwealth for development in South and 
Southeast Asia. 

WE DEPEND ON FOREIGN NATIONS FOR CRITICAL MATERIALS 

Despite the relative self-sufficiency of the United States, we must continue 
to rely upon foreign nations for huge quantities of basic materials to supplement 
our own resources. All or nearly all of our uranium, natural rubber, manganese, 
industrial diamonds, chrome, cobalt, nickel, and tin come from abroad. In ad- 
dition, a substantial part of our tungsten, zinc, copper, Wool, lead, and bauxite 
for aluminum are imported, 

As production expands, our need for foreign supplies is mounting correspond- 
ingly. We are now getting steadily increasing quantities. 

For the 6 months after Korea our imports of crude materials climbed to 26 
percent above the 1949 level. Only 3 percent of our total imports came from 
Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

A few examples of the increase in strategic imports from free nations follow: 

Tungsten.—Imports from free countries in the last half of 1950 were almost 
four times as great as in the first half. Imports from China, formerly the prin- 
cipal source, have been reduced to a trickle. The Republic of Korea, Bolivia, and 
Thailand are the principal remaining sources. 

Industrial diamonds.—1950 imports of 11 million carats were double the pre- 
vious year’s imports. The principal sources were South Africa and the Belgian 
Congo, 

Wool—In 1950, over 450 million pounds were purchased from nations outside 
the Soviet bloc—70 percent more than the year before—principally from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Uruguay, and New Zealand, 

Vanganese.—Partly filling the vacuum created by the almost complete disap- 
pearance trom our imports of Russian maneancse, substantially greater quan 
tities of this vital ore have become ava lable from India and Africa. During 
1950, imports of this commodity from all [roe nations were 50 percent higher than 
in the previous year. 
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MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM OBLIGATIONS 
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FOREIGN SUPPLY SOURCES ARE BEING DEVELOPED 


To boost American production requires an increased flow of many strategic 
commodities from Europe, Africa, southeast Asia, Latin America, and Canada. 
The output of such products is being increased in many cases by private enter- 
prise, stimulated by recent price increases. In addition, in some cases the 
United States Government is furnishing a substantial share of the risk capital 
needed to develop resources, or of the funds needed for research and new trans- 
portation facilities. 

Although much more needs to be done in this field than has yet been under- 
taken, a number of development projects are under way, financed in part by the 
United States. They include: 


Copper, lead, and zinc___-.-_-.---___-__- French Equatorial Africa, Morocco. 

Jndustrial diamonds... .............s....... French Equatorial Africa, British 
Guiana. 

SSE RN DEE SRR FEET rE Jamaica. 

i nha ciictig nn oetlininn aes ----- Portugal. 

+ eae EP et ee apne | aN _...... New Caledonia. 

{| EE ES Se ey JiLscnce~ eww ncene. | Seg; New Caledonia. 

ete Ck Sl Sa ee eS _... Italy, Greece. 

Manganese____- _____ cea ee cates 2 Greece. 

Sere Sek Ne i, See ee ee ee _... Belgian Congo. 


EXPORT NEEDS ARE CONSIDERED IN ALLOCATING UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


The same problem of obtaining sufficient new materials for defense and essen- 
tial civilian needs confronts other free nations as well as ourselves. 

The United States exports many of the raw materials needed by other coun- 
tries. We also supply them with essential manufactured goods. It is obviously 
important to us, as well as to them, that the defense and essential civilian re- 
quirements of other countries for United States materials and products should 
be met. Consequently, our system for making allocations of materials and 
facilities, and for establishing export quotas, must take account of these essential 
foreign requirements, in the same way that our essential domestic requirements 
are considered. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION ORGANIZED ON MATERIALS DISTRIBUTION 


In the case of most materials, there are a number of producing countries and 
many importing countries. Only cooperative international action can assure 
that available supplies are distributed fairly and are used most productively. 

For this reason, there has been established in Washington an International 
Materials Conference with 21 nations participating. Individual commodity 
groups have been created, including suppliers and users of 80 to 90 percent of 
the following commodities : Wool, cotton, sulfur, copper, zine, lead, cobalt, tung- 
sten, nanganese, nickel, and molybdenum, 
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The Conference will try to work out ways and means of getting more of these 
materials produced, seeing that they are used where they are most needed in 
the defense effort, and arranging for equitable reductions of less -essential uses 
where such reductions prove necessary. 
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WITH OUR AID, WESTERN EUROPE HAS BUILT NEW ECONOMIC STRENGTH 
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INFLATION IS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The problem of inflation is one common to all free nations, and all will un- 
doubtedly find it necessary to take measures to prevent a serious inflation. 
Indeed, some countries already have in effect niore widespread and restrictive 
anti-inflation controls than the United States; other countries are not as far 
along as we. 

The United States have placed price ceilings on both the goods we export and 
the goods we import. In the case of goods we import, however, the prices of 
many commodities are set in world markets and may well rise to levels above the 
United States ceiling prices. If we are to obtain essential imports in cases such 
as this, we have the choice of relaxing our price ceilings, subsidizing purchases 
abroad as was done during World War Il and reselling them at the United 
States ceiling prices, or working out other arrangements with foreign sources 
of supply. 

By designating Government agencies to act as exclusive importers of com- 
modities, such as rubber and tin, and by working in international commodity 
committees to allocate scarce materials among free countries, we are helping to 
end the current scramble for these materials which has forced their prices un- 
necessarily high. The free countries of the world, however, will undoubtedly 
have or take still other cooperative measures to control the prices of goods moving 
in international trade, 

We propose to extend economic aid to foreign countries only as part of a true 
eooperative effort. However, we have full contidence that this cooperative effort 
is gaining in momentum, and that the resources of the free world will be equitably 
distributed to assure the strengthening of the free world. 





U.S. DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS OF STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS AND PRINCIPAL SOURCES 
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Section VIIL A Look ANEAD 


The first 9 months of the defense mobilization program have been—for the 
effort as a whole—a tooling-up stage. 

The Congress has enacted the basic laws and the first big new appropriations. 
We have organized the necessary new agencies, planned the program, completed 
the specifications for much of the new equipment, begun ordering in quantity, 
and created the basic machinery for international collaboration. 

In terms of military strength, we have achieved much since last June 25, but 
we are still far from achieving the strength we need. One year from now, with 
unflagging determination and effort, we and our allies will have achieved a 
formidable strength in many phases of modern warfare. Two years from now 
we should have military and economic strength sufficient to give us reasonable 
safety against aggression. 
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In terms of civilian standards of living, the impact of the defense program 
has hardly yet been felt. The coming year will be different. Shortages are 
bound to come for some civilian goods—particularly products made from metal. 

The following year, if our program is successful in preventing war, shortages 
may begin to ease and we can probably begin to talk about taking off controls. 
In 1953, we should be in a position to maintain a high level of military expendi- 
tures on top of a healthy civilian economy—which, at that time, will be free 
to resume its upward trend. 

But the production side of our task is in many ways the less difficult. <A 
tougher test of our ability to survive the present crisis lies in the other side 
of the problem—stabilization. 

The success of our production effort demands that we win the battle against 
inflation. To win that battle calls for a subordination of selfish ends to the 
common welfare in a meusure beyond what is commonly demanded in any 
period short of actual war. It calls for a fair presentation of its claims by every 
segment of society, an open and willing participation by all concerned, and a 
readiness to abide by decisions which are arrived at through fair and honest 
means. It calls for every organized group to consider the welfare and just de- 
mands not only of other organized groups but of the unorganized, the consumer, 
the public as a whole. 

The Nation demands, and must be given, the same degree of support by its 
citizens now, in a period of peace, that it would receive in a war. ‘The times 
are no less challenging. 

All of us must remember in the months ahead that it is vastly better to prevent 
a war, if we can, than to win one—and the surest course toward prevention of 
world war III is through building the might of America and with it the might 
and the security of the free world. 


Before we adjourn, we have again a communication from the Magma 
Copper Co., addressed to their, I assume, representative here, \[r. 
Cummins, supplementing the telegram we put in the record yesterday, 
and if there is no objection—— 

Mr. Enate. I object. 

Mr. Reean. There is objection; the objection is heard, so we will 
hold that for further settlement. 

If there is nothing else to come before the committee, we will stand 
adjourned and thank all of you for coming and hope that you are 
accomplishing something for the good of the country. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1951 


Hovsr or RepresenTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
SuspcoMMITTEE ON Mines AND MINING, 
Washington, D. a. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Ken Regan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Reean. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will be in 
order. 

We have a quorum present, counting those in the anteroom. 

This is a continued meeting that we started some 3 weeks ago, 
following up the program concerning the law passed last September, 
to see what should be done about the encouragement, development, and 
acqujsition of strategic minerals for our defense effort as well as our 
civilian requirements. 

The general purpose of the hearing this morning is to develop 
further information with respect to the defense minerals-production 
program. The particular subject to be covered this morning concerns 
the proposed tungsten and chrome programs. 

The tungsten program has been recommended by the Defense 
Minerals Administration and certified by the Defense Production 
Administration. However, it is reported that the General Services 
Administration has objected to and delayed the program as recom- 
mended and certified by these agencies. We wish to receive testimony 
on this highly important matter, for the issues resolved with respect 
to the proposed tungsten program may serve as a precedent and there- 
by affect all other programs of similar nature that have been or may 
be considered or proposed. 

The subcommittee also is concerned with the fate of the proposed 
chromite program, particularly as it has been evolved and reportedly 
changed within the Defense Minerals Administration. 

The subcommittee believes the testimony and discussion to be de- 
veloped this morning will prove constructive and beneficial to the end 
of furthering the program for developing and obtaining additional 
production of strategic and critical materials and metals from do- 
mestic sources of supply. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Jess Larson, of the General 
Services Administration. We know Mr. Larson has many duties 
and responsibilities. Since his administration is one which we under- 
stand has some connection with the proposed tungsten program, we 
would like first to hear from Mr. Larson. 
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STATEMENT OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Larson. Thank you, Chairman Regan and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

I appologize for not having a prepared statement. I am busy, as 
you indicated, and maybe that accounts for my inability to get up 
a statement on this; but I think perhaps, to be very truthful with 
you, I haven’t been well enough informed even up to now to have 
gotten a prepared and intelligent statement. 

I appreciate the opportunity of coming before the committee, and 
I am no busier than a Member of Congress is these days, because the 
same people that come to town to see you—a part of them, at least— 
usually end up requiring a part of my time, and I am not complain- 
ing about that, because, as you used to say down in my country: “We 
hired out to work, and there are just so many hours in a day.” 

I really don’t agree with the statement that you made, Mr. Chair- 
man—and I want to explain why—that the General Services Admin- 
istration objects to the program. We don’t launch any objection to 
the program that has been promulgated by the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, and certified to us by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. 


REASONS FOR DELAY BY GSA IN CERTIFYING TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


We, as you gentlemen of the Congress know, have been created to 
be, among other things, the central purchasing agency of the Gotern- 
ment. We are supposed to have and develop the techniques of con- 
tractual relationship between the Government and its suppliers that 
will bring about economy and expeditious administration and in the 
‘ase before us, as in any other case, to assure the contractor that he 
is going to be paid for those services which he performs for the Gov- 
ernment, and it is our concern on this score that has caused us to ask 
for an extension of time in putting out this order in order that we may 
be certain that the mining industry that would take advantage of that 
offer can be assured of payment. 

I wasn’t here during the last conflict referred to as World War 
TI—I mean, I wasn’t here in Washington—and I don’t have first-hand 
information abqut what some of the obstacles are. There are a good 
many people in the Government, I am happy to say, who were here 
and would have knowledge of what happened, and who feel, as I do 
and as you do, that we should benefit by our experience. 

Now, it is my information that during World War IT the Govern- 
ment made the so-called continuing offers to the mining industry and, 
as a result of such continuing offers, people in the mining industry 
went out and incurred obligations and made great sacrifices; and then, 
when the Government wanted to withdraw its offer, it withdraw its 
offer and there was no contractual relationship existing whereby those 
yeople who had incurred considerable expense in some cases, and who 
had. to say the least, made pretty big sacrifices of their own funds, 
et cetera—there was no way that they could be paid under the offer 
that the Government made. 
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Now, I don’t feel that the Government should mislead its citizens, 
and I am sure you gentlemen would not want that to happen. Your 
vigilance in that connection has indicated that beyond any doubt. 

Maybe we have appeared to be a little meticulous, but I say to you 
in all candor that our purpose is to make certain that the arrange- 
ment which the small man enters into with his Government is one 
based on sound contractual relationships that will assure him of being 
reimbursed for that which he has incurred. 

Mr. Enews. Mr. Larson, may I interrupt you for a question ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Enoue. As I understand, what you are saying is this: That a 
program has been sent over to your agency with reference to tungsten 
which embodies in it the principle of a continuing offer; is that right ? : 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Enaue. And the essence of it is that the Government will, ac- 
cording to this program, agree to buy tungsten at no less than a 
certain price for a period of 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Larson. Five years. 

Mr. Ener. The price will be—— 

Mr. Larson. I beg your pardon. It is 1952 to 1956, inclusive; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Enee. Well in other words, as I read this, it says: 


UNITED STATES TO BUY TUNGSTEN DURING 1952-1956 AT $63 PER UNIT 


The Government shall purchase during the 5-year period mentioned in the 
next preceding paragraph all domestically produced concentrates offered which 
meet specification at a minimum base price of $63 per short ton (dry weight) 
of contained tungsten trioxide— 

and so forth. 

That is just a brief statement of what it is—isn’t it ?—without 
going into too much detail. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t have that particular document before me. I 
have before me only the certification which I received from the 
Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Ener. Substantially, does that state the case so far as the 
offer is concerned ? 

Mr. Larson. As I understand it, that states the case. 

Mr. Encir. Your agency has found some legal objections to that 
program; have you not? 


LEGAL OBJECTIONS OFFERED BY GSA TO TUNGSTEN PROGRAM SUBMITTED BY 
DMA AND DPA 


Mr. Larson. We don’t think that under the specific provisions of 
the act an offer which originates beyond June 30 of this year could 
be accepted; and, while there are some legal points of view to the 
contrary, we feel, for the reasons which I have stated, that we must 
be certain that the man who goes out and acts as a result of this offer 
can be paid, and I refer specifically to section 716 of the act. Before 
I quote that, I would like to make this statement : That I think anyone 
who knows me—and I have been around here for several years— 
knows that I am not one to be picayunish insofar as fine legal inter- 
pretation is concerned. 
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I am an alleged lawyer myself, which is a matter that might be 
subject to separate debate, but I have tried to apply such meager 
knowledge as I have in that field to my administrative responsibilities, 
which are paramount, and I must say that I am in agreement with 
counsel on this particular point, and this provision which I refer you 
to reads as follows: 

Sec. 716 (a). Titles I, II, Il, and VII of this act and all authority con- 
ferred thereunder shall terminate at the close of June 30, 1952, but such titles 
shall be effective after June 30, 1951, only to the extent necessary to aid in 
earrying out contracts relating to the national defense entered into by the 
Government prior to July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Encie. What would be the matter with putting this program 
into execution with the proviso that any miner who participated in 
it should file an acceptance and intention to participate under it ac- 
cording to the terms of the announcement, and to have those filed prior 
to June 30, 1951% You would have your offer accepted; wouldn’t 
you? 

Mr. Larson. Congressman Engle, your judicial approach to the 
question coincides exactly with my own, and that is exactly what we 
propose to do before the day is over. 

Mr. Eneir. And we should say then to the mining industry as far 
as tungsten is concerned: “You producers who want to get in under 
this program have to announce your intentions to accept the Gov- 
ernment’s offer by June 30, 1951, or unless Congress is willing to extend 
the period of time for your acceptance, and we don’t know whether we 
can get that done or not. We may try to do that.” 

But, in any event, we have what? This is May. We have 21% 
months. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Enetr. We have 214 months. I bet you will get a lot of ac- 
ceptances in 214 months, provided they don’t have to guarantee ore 
reserves and all that kind of business. 


TUNGSTEN PROGRAM AS PROPOSED BY GSA 


Mr. Larson. No; we don’t require that. I mean our plan, which we 
are on the verge of promulgating today, which is not entirely satis- 
factory from an administrative standpoint, and there are certain legiti- 
mate objections from the minerals people, but we think it is the best 
that we can do under the circumstances and we think that it will ae- 
complish that which can best be accomplished now, and that is the 
assurance to the mining industry that this $63 price is firm. Then we 
propose to urge the Congress to amend the legislation so that a 
continuing-offer type of arrangement can be entered into with less de- 
tail than the offer-and-acceptance arrangement which we are going to 
have to promulgate as of the moment; or, likewise, in order to definitely 
determine this—the law is what the last judge found it to be and, of 
course, the law with us is what the Attorney General finds to be, and I 
apologize we have not sought the advice of the Attorney General be- 
fore this on this, but a letter went out last night seeking his advice, 
which might change that arrangement. In the meantime, we are noti- 
fying as of today the mining industry in this country that those who 
wish to participate in the expansion of their production or in new 
production can bring that production into the Government. If they 
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can’t get an equal or better price somewhere else, then we will pay 
them $63 a unit for it. 

We want that to extend for such period of time as it will encourage 
not only the miners but the people who will operate mills and re- 
fineries for concentrates, et cetera, to channel private capital into those 
establishments so that this industry can get on its feet to meet the 
emergency. 

IT appreciate, Mr. Engle, you are putting it in much better language, 
and shorter than I, what our proposed plan is. 

Mr. Enaie. I don’t see why that won't work provided you don’t 
make the acceptance a matter of a man making any firm commitment 
with reference to what his deliveries will be. 

Mr. Larson. He can accept it on a penny post card if he wants to, 
just so we have got his name and there is an expression of his inten- 
tion to call upon the Government to fulfill in his behalf this offer 
which they are making. 

Mr. Enote. In other words, what you want him to do is to notify 
the Government that he is accepting their offer. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Encore. And that he will look to the Government for a floor 
price of $63 if he can’t sell on the market for an equal or better price? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. And the boys from Defense Minerals, 
who are the real experts in this field and the boys with the actual 
practical experience, assure me that in their opinion it will be some 
time before the Government will ever have to set up its receiving 
facilities to take in this ore. 

We have got to have it available. We have got to have funds obli- 
gated, of course; under the administrative procedures in carrying out 
the defense-production ability we have to obligate funds. 


FINANCING OF TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


Mr. Encore. That is another thing 1 wanted to ask you, about the 
mechanics of funds. T can understand how some fellows down there 
in the Bureau of the Budget will just start to turn somersaults when 
they see an agency committing itself to an unspecified obligation. 

They will say, “Sure, you are going to buy everything that anybody 
produces at $63 a ton if the market price goes below that.” IT can see 
some of those fellows down there who have sharp pencils just simply 
having a fit over that kind of arrangement. 

Have you had any talks with them about it ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, indeed. That is exactly the objection, and I think 
perhaps justifiably so, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ener. I know. Let’s go one step further. Why don’t you go 
over to the Munitions Board? They have all sorts of funds ear- 
marked and allocated and contracted for and various and sundry other 
designations of ways to latch on to funds, and get the Munitions Board 
to agree to underwrite this program to a certain extent of their funds. 
They are going to have to have tungsten anyway. So, if they will 
just take off a bit of this and underwrite it, you will have that out of 


the way; won’t you? 
Mr. Larson. I can’t give you the details of that. My understanding 
is that that is not administratively possible. However, I will look into 
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it and determine, if we do not get the funds. Now we have 95 million 
dollars earmarked, which is enough to start. That is enough to start 
on this program. 

Mr. Enetr. Will you tell me what being “not administratively pos 
sible” means? You didn’t learn that language, Mr. Larson, out in 
Oklahoma. You learned that since you got back here, and that is not 
good legal language, either, What does it mean when you say it is 
“not administratively possible” ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I mean the funds which were appropriated to the de- 
fense were appropriated primarily for the finished, the end product, 
the implement of war, or whatever you want to call it that the Defense 
Department requires to carry out its programs or equip its troops. 
They insist their funds be obligated only for those things, and that 
the Defense Production Act contemplates the financing of these raw 
materials that flow into industry, that get that sort of thing out; but 
let me hasten to say that this fund thing, as of the moment, is not a 
deterent to this program, only if it gets about $95 million. 

Mr. Enatr. I know, but the Munitions Board still has the obliga- 
tion of stockpiling under Public Law 520. 

Mr. Larson. No. We have the obligation of stockpiling under 
Public Law 520. We coud go out and obligate stockpiling funds, but 
if we got it in stockpile we couldn’t resell to industry. We don’t want 
to get it under 520 funds but under 744 funds, so it will be more 
flexible, so it will flow directly into industry. So, just like we are 
in rubber and in tin, as of the moment, we are the Sole buyers in this 
country. 

We buy, and we obligate funds. We pay for it, but the rubber 
never physically comes into the hands of the Government. It flows 
right into industry, and we are repaid for it. 

Mr. Enetr. I know what you mean when you say “administratively 
impossible.” What you mean is, when under Public Law 520, once the 
item goes into the stockpile, you can’t get it out. 

Mr. Larson. I didn’t think, when vou said “Munitions and Defense 
Department,” you were referring to 520 specifically. 

Mr. Enoue. That is what Iam talking about. 

Mr. Larson. I have explained that. Once it gets into the stock- 
pile, it can only be taken out by Presidential order. 

Mr. Enere. But you can do this, from the standpoint of the budget 
people, who are going to worry about undetermined commitments 
made under this program with the requirements of the stockpile— 
can’t you’—and to that extent you can say, “Well, even if we have to 
buy a lot of this, we always have this stockpile obligation back here 
which we are required to meet under Public Law 520, and we can 
always pick it off,’ and you never have to do that anyway unless 
domestic industry couldn’t handle it. 

Mr. Larson. That is true, but it is my understanding that we wish— 
that tungsten is in such a critical position—— 

Mr. Donovan. Do you mean shortage ? 

Mr. Larson. Shortage. As far as shortage is concerned and re- 
quirements for defense programs, and requirements for our domestic 
needs, that it is the desire—and the Defense Minerals people can an- 
swer this better than I—that it is the desire to increase this production 
and have it go directly into industry. Now, if we obligated any portion 
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of 520 funds, we would have to show some accretion to the stockpile 
for that. 

Perhaps I am getting into matters that are somewhat classified, and 
I am a little hesitant about how far to go; but, generally speaking, it 
is considered to the best interest of national defense and the Govern- 
ment—only generally speaking—that perhaps our foreign purchases 
going into the stockpile and our domestic expanded production go 
directly into our own industrial requirements and defense require- 
ments. So, I don’t want to leave the impression that the stockpile 
is being ignored completely so far as tungsten is concerned. It isn’t, 
but this program here is primarily for the purpose of meeting the im- 
mediate needs of defense. 


GSA PLANS FOR STIMULATING TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 


Now, what you want to do, and what we want to do and what the law 
contemplated doing, is getting the job done so far as defense is con- 
cerned. In order to get that job done, we have to make it just as 
easy as possible on everybody concerned, and at the same time have 
assurance that we will get that. Now, I think we are on the road to 
working that problem out, as of this moment. We are going to issue 
this statement which I indicated tod: ay, and we are going to follow 
it up vigorously throughout the mining areas and throughout the 
industry, to let every single miner, if he just has a donkey and a pick 
and shovel, learn about this program: to encourage him to go out and 
get into tungsten production. 

Now, per h: aps it might be considered somewhat red tape and some- 
what bureaucratic to have this acceptance of the offer, but as a lawyer 
I think you will appreciate that and you other ge ntlemen will appre- 
ciate it, particularly in light of our experience in the last war, when 
people ’suflered real hardships as a result of having depended on 
the Government's continuing offer. 

Now, I visualize the time when, if we have to get into this, that 
we will have regular established depots perhaps where people can 
bring in the mining areas, once they are defined. People can bring 
them in and get their check from the Government right there on the 
spot, as disbursing officer and everything else, all tied up in one place, 
and, to the maximum extent, take advantage of the human desire of 
people who follow mining to be paid for the labor that they put out. 

That is what we are trying to do, Mr. Engle, and I chink as of 
today that we have got the best solution that we can. We hope that 
the law is changed to clarify it. We hope the Attorney General says 
that we are wrong maybe in our own interpretation of the law, but 
until then we don’t think it is fair to again mislead the American 
miner. 

Mr. Encrtr. We certainly have no intention that should happen. 

Mr. Larson. I know you don’t. Anybody that has followed the rec- 
ord of this committee—and particulariy you, Mr. Engle—knows your 
activities in that regard. 

Mr. Encie. But what Iam worried about—you say you are going to 
issue that order today—what worries me is after you get it out of your 
shop, Budget is going to say, “Red light on this. Let’s stop it.” 

Mr. Larson. We have got 95 million dollars. We can start on that. 
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We might have to limit the quantity. But that is of no concern to the 
little miner out there. He will have an offer from his Government 
that he can depend on. 

Mr. Eneur. As I understand it, that means when you announce this 
program today that until 1956 anybody who has written in and said 
“T intend to rely upon this continuing offer” will be entitled to step 
up and say, “Just look back through your cards. My name is on one 
and I am bringing tungsten to you. I want $63 a unit. It meets your 
specification.” And you will say, “O. K., cash on the barrelhead when 
you deliver.” 

Mr. Larson. That is right. If I have any trouble to take care of— 
if I haven't sufficient funds to take care of everything that comes in, 
I will be back up here to ask for them. 


QUICKER ACTION PROMISED BY GSA IN EFFECTUATING FUTURE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Donovan. Do you mind telling me when the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration sent this program through / 

Mr. Larson. We got our certification from the Defense Production 
Administration ; it was received in my office on April 1. 

Mr. Donovan. Thank you. 

Mr. Reean. What this committee was concerned with, Mr. Larson, 
was that we have about six different bureaus or administrations to 
go through, it seems, to put this program into operation. It has been 
8 months since the law was passed, and nothing up until now has ac- 
tually been done. We were told here 3 weeks ago that the one had been 
cleared, and that was tungsten, which would go into effect immediately. 

Then we learned we had another hold-up in the General Services 
Administration. We wanted to see what was the hold-up there. You, 
I believe, have pretty well cleared it. 

Mr. Larson. | talked with Secretary Chapman this morning be- 
fore I came up here, and he and I are in complete agreement that the 
time that we and General Services have required has been too long and 
that our organization has got to be sharpened up to the point where 
when he puts out a program, and it goes over to Defense Production 
for certification, that we know about it and can start at that time 
before we ever get a certification to fix it up. 

That is a detail of operations we might have been more sharpened 
up between us, and which as a rule of this experience I assure you 
will be sharpened up. 

Mr. Recan. Now, since you have had this experience, we wont’ nec- 
essarily have the delays with other programs, like manganese, etc. / 

Mr. Larson. As fast as defense minerals turns out the programs 
and makes us aware of the details of the program, and sends it on 
its way to the Defense Production Administration for certification 
to us, we can start on our first steps. We don’t have to wait for formal 
notice from Defense Production. We can start getting these details 
that have taken 2 weeks out of the way. 

Mr. Enoaie. How long has this been over in your shop? 

Mr. Recan. Less than 2 weeks, since April 1. 

Mr. Larson. There are some details missing. I submit myself to 
such criticism as may be justified in whatever delay was caused as a 
result of not acting vigorously so far as my administration is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Donovan. That is only 19 days. Nineteen days is nothing, 
but this thing has been on for 8 months. Do you know how long it is 
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since the Defense Minerals Administration started to study this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, I have no responsibility except in the field of 
purchasing, Congressman. I do know as a result of my close associa- 
tion with Mr. Boyd, that they have been working on it a long time and 
I think working on it pretty vigorously. 

Mr. Donovan. Tungsten was short in the last war, too, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Larson. It is my understanding tungsten was short in the last 
war and has been pretty short ever since the war. 

Mr. Eneie. Well, Mr. Larson, since your function is to put into 
execution in actual procurement the policies formulated by DMA 
and certified by DPA, don’t you think it would be a good idea to have 
a lawyer or somebody from your staff over there to see what is going 
on, so when they bring one of these deals over, it doesn’t have some 
legal kinks in it, such as this one apparently had, that fouls the pro- 
gram up when you are trying to put it into execution at your level. 

Mr. Larson. | have got lawyers as of now. I have the lawyers 
physically in Mr. Boyd’s organization that are responsible to me to 
do just the thing that you are talking about. 


EARLY FORMULATION OF CHROME PROGRAM HELD IMPERATIVE 


Mr. Enaur. Let’s go to another program, Let’s take chrome. Here 
we are running out of time. It is a little more than 2 months, and it 
will be impossible to write another program with the philosophy of 
the continuing offer in it? Isnt that right? You can't possibly do 
it after June 30, 1951, unless this act is amended: isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is my interpretation of the law. 

Mr. Enorie. And chrome is going to be a tougher program to handle 
than tungsten, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I can't testify to that, Mr. Engle, because I am 
not familiar in that field. I know chrome is a critical item. I know 
it is as a result of our stockpile activities. 

Mr. Encore. When you put out a chrome program, you can be per- 
fectly sure that you are going to be required to lay some cash money 
on the line because to buy domestically you will have to pay two and 
a half or three times the world market price. 

Now, that is going to intensify all of these problems. You can 
always rely upon the fact with reference to tungsten that the world 
price today is a good deal higher than the floor price and in all prob- 
ability if the world situation continues you may never have to buy any 
tungsten under the commitment made in this program, but that isn’t 
true of chrome. Now I am worried about chrome. How in the world 
are we going to get that program rolling before the time runs out 
on us? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I am sorry, but I think the boys are here that 
can answer the question so far as the program is concerned. I can 
only assure you that we are not going to have 2 weeks delay insofar 
as my shop is concerned in the chrome program when it is certified to. 

Mr. Eneve. I will say this: If you are clearing these programs in 
your shop in 2 weeks, your batting average is about six times as good 
as anybody else’s around here. 
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Mr. Larson. I am not asking for any plaudits because I am not 
satisfied with it. I appreciate the spirit in which the remark is 
concerned. 

Mr. Donovan. Sixteen times. 

Mr. Enexe. The gentleman from New York says 16 times. 

Mr. Larson. Well, my job is not as diflicult as theirs. I want to 
stand beside my fellow officials here in the Government. 

Mr. Regan. Are there any questions of any of the other members? 


PRICES PAID BY GSA FOR SOME FOREIGN METALS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Larson, on metals where the world price is consid- 
erably higher than the domestic price, are you paying a greater price 
for the products produced abroad than you are those produced in the 
United States? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I am going to have to think of some specific items. 

Mr. Buper. Let’s take lead and zine. 

Mr. Larson. The only purchases that Iam presently making abroad, 
with the exception of tin and rubber, are purchases for the stockpile. 
Those purchases are based, on some of them, spot purchases and some 
of them are long-term contract purchases, and the price varies as 
between contracts. That is in accordance with our ability to negotiate 
it out. 

Generally speaking, we think it is to the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain as nearly a single price level as possible, but there 
are items in extreme short supply, and talking now of stockpiling 
activities only, where, in order to get the production, we have to nego- 
tiate a price which is at variance with the world price, and which is in 
some cases higher than our own domestic price, but, of course, now 
since the price stabilization agency has come into being, prices have 
heen stabilized by Mr. DiSalle’s shop and we are governed by those 
prices. 

Mr. Buper. How much are you paying for foreign production of 
lead at the present time / 

Mr. Larson. I can’t answer that, Congressman Budge. I feel cer- 
tain, however, that—well, I can answer it, too, because we are not buy- 
ing any lead at this time, but I know of no instance where we paid for 
foreign lead in excess of the domestic price and in most instances I 
think it was under. However, that I would have to check. 

Mr. Buper. Well, for your information, the world price has been 
considerably over the domestic price for several months. 

Mr. Larson. We aren’t buying it. We haven't been buying any lead 
for some time. 

Mr. Bunce. Do you know that the Office of Price Stabilization now 
has three prices on lead ? 

Mr. Larson. No. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Bupar. They have a domestic ceiling of 17 cents; if it is pro- 
duced in Mexico or South America the price is 1914 cents and the world 
market is ranging between 20 and 25 cents. 

Mr. Larson. No, I am not familiar with that. We haven’t bought 
any lead in some time. 

Mr. Buper. Don’t you consider lead a critical material at this time ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I am not the officer who says what is critical and 
what isn’t; my personal opinion is that lead is in somewhat a critical 
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position, but not nearly so critical as some of these other items. It is 
not so critical that we are required to buy it. 

My operation, and what we have tried to make it and what the 
Congress conceived it being is a ministerial operation. In other words, 
we are people who have trained personnel and procedures that get 
these goods required for some program in the Government which we 
do not originate, and see that the people are paid for it, see that it is 
transported, see that it is warehoused and see that it is delivered. 

Mr. Buper. Isn't it your office that actually makes the purchases? 

Mr. Larson. We actually make the purchase, in accordance with 
directives issued by the directing authorities. We don’t purchase or 
we don’t originate purchase programs on our own. 

Mr. Bupveér. You are for the stockpiling, are you not? 

Mr. Larson. No. We purchase in accordance with purchase di- 
rectives submitted to us by the Munitions Board, or purchase 
programs. 

Mr. Buper. You have purchased no lead for stockpiling in recent 
months ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think it has been almost a year. 

Mr. Bupeér. Is the same true of zinc? 

Mr. Larson. No, It isn’t true of zinc, and the situation so far as 
zine is concerned as of the moment is classified—I would be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you under appropriate circumstances. 

Mr. Bupee. Certainly the price that you are paying would not be 
classified, would it? 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Buver. How much are you paying? 

Mr. Larson. We are paying—I think we have some contracts which 
are classified, so to that extent; yes. The price we would be paying 
under those contracts is classified. 

Mr. Buper., Are you paying the foreign producer now for zine 
more than the domestic price ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I can’t answer that, but I will get that information 
and furnish it to you. 

Mr. Bunce. I would like to have that put in the record. 

Mr. Larson. All right. 

Mr. Buper. Who would know in your department what you are 
paying for zinc? 

Mr. Larson. Well, the Commissioner of Emergency Procurement 
Service, Mr. Walsh, would know. 

Mr. Buper. Is he present ? 

Mr. Larson. No; he isn’t present. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to have either Mr. Larson 
or Mr. Walsh, whoever knows, furnish the committee with the price 
that they are now paving for foreign produced zinc, and domestic 
produced zine, and the same with lead, if they are purchasing it. 
I would like that for the record. 

Mr. Reean. Is there any reason for your not furnishing that in- 
formation ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No, not at all. Were those purchases which are under 
classified contracts being classified material—but you certainly might 
have any infermation we have. We want this committee to know 


everything we are doing. 
Mr. Buper. You appreciate what Iam getting at. 
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Mr. Larson. I appreciate very much, and there is a matter of per- 
sonal and some official concern to me the matter of variation that 
sometimes occurs. 

Mr. Bupcr. Could we have that tendered in the record during the 
next few days? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. I will get it for you during the course of the 
day. Some of it might be classified. If we are purchasing under 
a classified contract, a contract which we have entered into, which, 
because of security reasons we do not make public, then that informa- 
tion would be classified, but I will send to you just the same. 

Mr. Buper. The price wouldn't be classified, certainly not in most 
instances. 

Mr. Larson. No, not unless the price were identified with the 
contract, 

Mr. Encie. What Mr. Budge wants, I believe, is the price range. 
Isn't that right, not specific prices on a specific contract ¢ 

Mr. Buner. No, 1 am not interested in that. 

Mr. Larson. | would rather furnish him prices under specific con- 
tracts because they vary somewhat depending upon the time during 
which they were negotiated and the length of time and the amount 
of production, firm, and so forth. 

Mr. Buper. Why don’t you just give me three prices, the minimum, 
maximum, and your medium price. 

Mr. Larson. We have negotiated fixed prices under some of these 
contracts. 

Mr. Buper. I think you appreciate the information that I want. 

Mr. Larson. Exactly, and I will furnish you sufficient information 
that you will know everything that we are doing and what we are 
paying for it in lead and zine. 

Mr. Recan. That will be furnished to the committee for the record. 

Mr. Larson. To the committee for the record, except where 
classified. 

Mr. Bennerr. Could we have the same information with respect 
to purchases of copper? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Reean. Supply the subeommittee with such information as 
you can that is not classified on both zine and copper. 

(SuscommitreE Nore.—The information submitted was marked 
“confidential.” However, the tabulation presented showed that no 
over-market prices were being paid for copper, lead, or zine under 
current stockpile contracts. ) 


QUESTIONING RE PREMIUM PRICE PLAN AND POSSIBILITY OF PRICE 
DIFFERENTIALS UNDER TUN USTEN PROGRAM 


Mr. Barrne. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Larson, I gathered from your testimony this morn- 
ing that you are not atlas satisfied with the way the Defense 
Minerals Program has been going. Would you be in favor of a pre- 
mium price plan like we used in the last war, instead of the present 
set-up, Which certainly isn’t working? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I don’t know that I meant to indicate T am not 
satisfied. I am not satisfied with having taken a couple of weeks here 
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to get this tungsten thing out of my shop, and I am not sufficiently 
informed to say to you that this isn’t going to accomplish the same 
thing that the premium price plan would accomplish. I think the 
defense minerals boys are in much better position to diseuss that 
with you and give you the Government’s action or the executive branch 
point of view, than IT. 

Mr. Barine. Thank you. 

Mr. Reeax. Mr. Donovan has a question. 

Mr. Donovan. Under this tungsten program, Mr. Larson, are you 
going to encounter big producers on the one hand, and little producers 
on the other hand ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, I think there again, I am not begging off, but 
we are strictly ministerial. IT think the boys serving with the Defense 
Minerals Administration can answer that better than I. 

Mr. Donovan. There are some scuttlebutts around, that there may 
be prices for big producers, and different prices for little producers. 

Mr. Larson. [think perhaps the distinction is going to fall to what 
has expanded our new production and what is current production. 

Mr. Donovan. Is there going to be a ditference in the prices for 
those that are currently producing and those that are coming into 
the picture later on? 

Mr. Larson. I am inclined to think there will be insofar as the 
large producer is concerned, ves. 

Mr. Donovan. How much differential 

Mr. Larson I don't know. It depends upon what negotiations have 
been had. 

Mr. Donovan. Is there anybody here who knows about the nego- 
tiations that have already transpired ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, the only way I know about is negotiations which 
have been going on with the tungsten company, headed by Mr. West, 
for expansion. I think there is some price differential there. 

Mr. Donovan. Who are the ones that are described as the bigger 
producers of tungsten, domestically ¢ ° 

Mr. Larson. I can’t answer that. Iam sorry. I am not familiar 
with the details of it. 

Mr. Donovan. Does your counsel or any of the people know / 

Mr. Larson. I think the Defense Minerals boys can give you that 
information. 


PRICE PAID BY GSA FOR FOREIGN COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC SAID NOT TO BE 
HIGHER THAN DOMESTIC RATE 


I am sorry, I said Mr. Walsh wasn’t here. I didn’t see him when 
I came to the witness stand, nor had | anticipated he would be needed, 
but being a sort of a bird dog that he is, he has smelled his way over 
here anyway and I get a note that he is here, and he tells me we 
are not paying over the domestic price for either copper, lead, or 
zine, 

Mr. Eneie. Who gave you that memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. GumpBet. No, sir; I am sorry. I got it from him over the 
telephone. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Gumbel of my staff called Mr. Walsh. 


Mr. Buper. Could I ask some questions, Mr. Chairman / 
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Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Bupee. In view of that statement, now, are you purchasing any 
lead or zine from foreign sources ? 

Mr. Larson. I am pretty certain we are not purchasing any lead 
but I think we are purchasing a small amount of zine. 

Mr. Buper. How are you getting the zine at less than the world 
price for zine, if you are purchasing it from abroad ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I am under the impression that under a fixed-price 
contract it was negotiated sometime ago. 

Mr. Bupee. By whom was that negotiated ? 

Mr. Larson. By the General Services Administration for stock- 
piling. 

Mr. Bunce. One contract ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, there may be more than one. I am pretty 
certain we have one. ‘However, I will furnish you that information. 

Mr. Bunge. I thought a few minutes ago you said that all of these 
contracts on zine varied; there was a great spread between the different 
contracts ? 

Mr. Larson. I didn’t mean to indicate there was a great spread. 
What I meant to indicate was that we have negotiated—it is my 
impression, and I will clarify it and furnish you the details, furnish 
the committee the details—it is my impression that we have negotiated 
fixed-price contracts for zinc, and I only meant to indicate fixed price, 
as distinguished from a price which changes daily with the market. 

Mr. Buper. I understood you to say just a moment ago that you 
only had one or two such contracts. 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct. I will let you know exactly 
how many we have. 

Mr. Bupee. And the price. 

Mr. Larson. And the price that we are paying for them. Mr. 
Walsh here says that in no instance is it over the domestic price. 

Mr. Buper. I would like the date of those contracts too. 

Mr. Larson.* I will get you that information. I will be glad to. 


STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS FOR LEAD HAVE BEEN FILLED 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Saylor, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. I understood you to say you are not purchasing 
any lead? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Why not? 

Mr. Larson. Well, because we have all of our requirements for the 
stockpile. 

Mr. Sarvor. Well, now then, somebody better get together because 
Mr. Wampler, who was in here the other day, is a director of the 
program and requirements and he listed lead as one of the materials 
where the current demand exceeds the available supply. 

Mr. Larson. We have been putting lead in the stockpile for a long 
time. It could still be the case. We have our objective in the stock- 
pile. 

Mr. Sayior. You can’t put it in the stockpile unless you buy it. 

Mr. Larson. You asked me why we weren’t buying. I said it was 
because we had reached our objective in lead. We don’t have a direc- 
tive to buy any more lead. 
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Mr. Sayvor. Notwithstanding the fact that the current demand 
exceeds the available supply ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, why would you want to put more lead in the 
stockpile than the military authorities say you need to fit the type of 
war contemplated in fixing the stockpile objectives ? 

Mr. Sayvor. In other words, according to you, you have a sufficient 
supply of lead to comply with the Army directives for war? 

Mr. Larson. We have met our stockpile requirements as they cur- 
rently exist insofar as lead is concerned. 


SHIPMENT OF MANGANESE FOR STOCKPILE DIVERTED TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sayvor. All right. How about manganese / 

Mr. Larson. Well, now, we are getting in some classified matters. 
I would be glad to furnish the committee— 

Mr. Sartor. They are so classified the Wall Street Journal keeps 
publishing daily—— 

Mr. Larson. The Wall Street Journal is not publishing the status 
of the stockpile. 

Mr. Say.or. No, but you are ordering for stockpiling purposes and 
transferring to certain steel industries the manganese that you are 
buying before it gets to this country; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is correct insofar as one shipment was concerned, 
and that was as a result of a directive from the Defense Production 
Administration, that that was necessary in order to keep one of the 
larger steel industries from closing down because of lack of man- 
ganese, and was gone into thoroughly by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House and the Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
at the time; and the Defense Production Administration was requested 
not to do that any more. 

I occupy strictly a ministerial capacity in that regard. 

Mr. Sayior. Mr. Chairman, Not at this time, but at some later date. 
in view of the fact, that situation with regard to manganese, contains 
classified information—that we have an excessive session and find 
out all of the details. 

Mr. Larson. The only thing that is classified is the status of the 
stockpile. It is common knowledge that manganese is in very short 
supply and that we are getting—buying every bit we can get our 
hands on; all over the world and that the Bureau of Mines is work- 
ing and making considerable progress in a number of fields which 
will.add to our domestic manganese sources, 


ABILITY TO RECOVER MANGANESE FROM FURNACE SLAG OF STEEL INDUSTRY 
QUESTIONED 


Mr. Sayvor. One of those is Brazil; is that right ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Through the Export-Import Bank, we have re- 
cently negotiated a sizable contract with interests in Brazil for sup- 
plying manganese. Tlowever, what I had reference to on the domestic 
program Was the work of the Bureau of Mines in recovering manganese 
from tremendous slag piles that are existent in the industry. 

Mr. Sartor. The same old red herring that has been brought up 
every time anybody talks about manganese for years. 
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Now you know and I know that they don’t have any good program 
for recovering manganese. They don’t have any plants other than a 
little experiment that they have run. It is one of those things that 
some boys down there in the departments try to use to cover up, a 
great shortage in the supply of manganese. What we have, is a pros- 
pective great source of supply which actually doesn’t exist. 

Mr. Larson. Well, Mr. Congressman, let me get the record straight. 
I am not presuming to speak for the Bureau of Mines. They can 
speak for themselves, but as an individual and as a citizen, and be- 
cause of my knowledge of the program which they have had I would 
say it is not a red herring; and it is something which I think every 
citizen in this country can take pride in and if you know any better 
way of doing it I think it is vour patriotic duty to come forth with 
that formula and let industry do it. 

Because manganese is just about as critical as anything we have. 

Mr. Sayior. In other words, you want me as a Congressman to 
come forward and supply the Bureau of Mines—I am not expert on 
how to get this stuff but I know that they haven't developed any sys- 
tem of taking it out of the slag pile. Any time anybody talks to 
them and wants to know about where our great sources of supply 
are they dig this old herring out and say, “We have got it in the slag 
pile.” But they don’t have any method of recovering it. 

Mr. Larson. They can speak for themselves on that subject. 

Mr. Recan. That is not under the General Services Administra- 
tion. 


ROUTING OF STOCKPILE PURCHASES INTO CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Martin, did you have a question you want to ask? 

Mr. Martin of lowa. I wanted to ask one question if I may. In 
the report of the Munitions Board, January 25, this year, they make 
the statement: 

In some cases the needs of industry for essential civilian and military pro- 
duction are expected to be so great that it is probable that deliveries to the stock- 
pile under existing contracts may be curtailed at the request of the National 
Production Authority. 

Under the Defense Production Act of 1950 you have authority as 
I understood it to purchase for Government use or for resale 4 

Mr. Larson. Well our authority comes from the Executive order, 
Congressman Martin. 

Mr. Martin of Lowa. I know. That is the general authority / 

Mr. Larson. That is right, and it is under title II], sections 302 
and 303, 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. My question has to do with whether or not 
you have received any instructions from National Production Au- 
thority to route the purchases of the various strategic and critical ma- 
terials into civilian production instead of into the stockpile. 

Mr. Larson. Only in the instance that I referred to in the discus- 
sion I just had with the gentleman on your left. 

Mr. Martin of lowa. Regarding tungsten particularly ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. Regarding the manganese shipment that was 
diverted to Bethlehem Steel. 
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Mr. Martin of Iowa. Have you general instructions from the Na- 
tional Defense Production Authority regarding manganese in that 
regard / 

Mr. Larson. No. Just one instane that I told you about. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You have no such instruction regarding any 
other strategic or critical material ? 

Mr. Larson. No. Not any specific instructions to which you have 
referred. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. What I am trying to get at is: To whom can 
I look for the responsibility for that decision? You are going ahead 
buying materials within the limits of your available funds. 

Mr. Larson. And our ability to get it. 

Mr. Martin of Towa. Is it your judgment that controls whether or 
not any part of it shall go into the stockpile or back to private industry ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Is it the judgment of the National Production 
Authority ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Is it their judgment ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. And you act only on their direction ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You exercise no judgment at all? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct; if it has already been put into the 
stockpile; then, notwithstanding the Defense Production Act, then 
only the President can direct that it go out of the stockpile. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. I put something else besides the President in 
this stockpile law on that point. You will find it says an act of 
Congress. 

Mr. Larson. All blessings flow from Congress. Yes. I know of 
your work on that, Congressman. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. I am interested in building this stockpile to 
measure up to the yardstick that we had in mind when we wrote Public 
Law 520 and I am trying to find the fellow who can wheedle me out of 
that objective by his decision; and then I am going to hold him 
responsible if we go haywire and in not having that insurance policy 
in effective completion. 

Mr. Larson. Well, the only authority that could direct us to cease 
procuring for the stockpile in order that materials be channeled into 
industry is the Defense Production Authority. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You mean the National Production Authority ? 

Mr. Larson. National Production Authority; excuse me. 

Mr. Marrin of Iowa. I can’t even get the Munitions Board to 
keep those alphabeticals straight. 

Mr. Larson. I have difficulty myself. I am talking about Mr, 
Wilson and General Harrison’s shop. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. That is the Defense Production Administra- 
tion now. 

Mr. Larson. Well, they have-—— 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. We are talking about the National Produc- 
tion Authority. I think you are talking about—— 

Mr. Larson. Defense Production Administration. 
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ir. Martin of Lowa. Fleischmann. 

Mr. Larson. Fleischmann doesn’t have that authority. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Of course, Administration is General Har- 
rison and his superiors. 

Mr. Larson. Fleischmann doesn’t have that authority; it is lodged 
in Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. The Munitions Board even had this mixed up. 
1 had this authority in a letter from the Munitions Board. 

I see they have it in the final report. I am looking to the man 
who has the final say on that and to whom I can look for final respon- 
sibility because it is a serious responsibility. 

Mr. Larson. Insofar as instructions which I receive I look to Mr. 
Harrison for it. That is the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Martin of Lowa. That is Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Larson. Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Marri of Lowa. I am glad to get that clear. 

Mr. Larson. What is the date of that report’ You know there 
was 2 change in Executive orders lodging that responsibility here 
a couple of months ago, and prior to that time: Harrison was the 
National Production Authority ? 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Now, you do not have the power to make a 
final determination as to the placement of the materials you purchase 
as between the stockpile and civilian use, current civilian use. There 
is no need of my proceeding with any further questions with you. 

Mr. Larson. That is right, Congressman. Once I get physical 
control of the property it goes into the stockpile and then only as 
provided in Publie Law 520 can it be removed. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Now, back to 520: There is a basie concept, 
that the health of the American mining industry is even superior to 
the actual status of the stockpile, and I was hoping in your colloquy 
here with Mr. Engle that I would discover a little ray of light on 
whom I should look to for any determinations in the strategic and 
critical items regarding the building up of a healthy domestic mining 
industry. 

Mr. Larson. Well, under the Defense Production Act, the defense 
minerals—under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 
1950—the Defense Minerals Administration has the responsibility of 
promulgating the programs for the expansion and stabilizing of 
domestic sources of raw materials. That is in the minerals field. 

That has been most welcome. I may speak personally, now, in light 
of my experience with the stockpile, because there exists a group of 
industry trained people and technicians who have the skill and the 
technical know-how to formulate such programs, and to pass judg- 
ment upon separate installations that might fall within such pro- 
gram. 


GSA RESPONSIBLE ONLY FOR PURCHASING UNDER THE STOCKPILE AND 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACTS 


Tama purchasing agent. I am like the purchasing agent of General 
Motors Corp.; the engineering department designs the new models, 
lays out the production line, sets up the schedule when materials must 
flow into that production line, and tells me what it is: and I go out 
and contract for those materials, pay for them, transport them, ware- 
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nouse them, feed them into the production line, in accordance with 
the schedule. 

That is my job and that is what Congress had in mind when they 
set up this authority and they wanted it to be a continuing authority in 
my opinion so that the thing wouldn’t happen, as happened after the 
last war, for instance, when Defense Minerals Corporation came to 
an end at the expiration of the emergency and there was no continuing 
policy there. 

There was a lot of minerals left around, and a lot of commodities 
left around, and nobody to take advantage of them. We got them 
all mixed up in surplus property. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You have one now, don’t you? 

Mr. Larson. I think to correct that situation, Congress had in mind 
creating that situation when they passed Public Law 520, 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Somebody had an awful interest in creating 
that loophole in 520 to get them into private industries’ hands in- 
stead of the stockpile. 

Mr. Larson. You mean—— 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. There is a loophole in Public, 520 regarding 
the transfer of any of those materials in Government jurisdiction and 
a very little tiny trickle of them got into the stockpile because they 
mostly went out to industry through the loophole. 

Mr. Larson. I just merely mention that. You have been up here 
more than I have. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. I have been watching this quite a while. I 
want to pin this responsibility down. If you are limited to $95 mil- 
lion—if I were in your place and had any responsibility on it, 1 would 
go seeking some authorization from the properly constituted authori- 
ties to get some of the stockpile funds to build up this mining industry 
and get a domestic mining industry under good headway. 

If that is the only source of funds, go to the fellow who has juris- 
diction of those funds and get a slice of it and get in here and get to 
work. We have to have action. We cannot explain by any compli- 
cated mechanism of administration our failure to have that healthy 
mining industry that is the over-all objective behind the whole stock- 
pile program. 

Mr. Larson. That is right, Congressman; and neither can I. 

Mr. Marrin of Iowa. I would still like to know—I have been after 
the Munitions Board on this for a long time but I understand when 
we passed this Defense Production Act of 1950, we stripped them 
of some of their authority and I have been running into alibis there. 
JT am still hunting for the fellow I can put my finger on and say, “I 
want you to make up your mind to carry out some of the objectives 
we have had.” One of the principal ones is the health of the domestic 
mining industry. 

Mr. Larson. I have said before committees of Congress—I think 
it is a matter of record—before the Appropriations Committee, as a 
result of the questioning of Congressman Case of South Dakota, who 
for many years watched these programs, both as a Member of Con- 
gress and as a citizen of a marginal mining area: and I said then there 
could be no better defense of this country—and I am only stating 





what has been stated much better than I can many times before me: 
there is no better stockpile than a healthy mining industry. 
Mr. Martin of Iowa. You have my language there. 
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I will not carry this any further. I think you have got my point. 
I am not willing to have you by-pass your responsibility on the matter; 
If you still have it within your power to go to some other agency— 
General Harrison or whomever it may be—ple: ise use that power and 
get their O. K. on using some of these funds to get the domestic mining 
mdustry into oper ation effectively. 

Mr. Enere. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Yes; Iam all through. 

Mr. Eneve. Mr. Larson, as I understand 3 you haven’t any responsi- 
bility for formulating anything. They come down to you by 
certification from the Munitions Board and DMA; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Larson. Only the operating program; only the procedures to 
get the physical property. 

Mr. Enetr. You said here a moment ago it is your responsibility 
to formulate a program. To say that would be like the procurement 
man going back to the engineers who engineered the automobile and 
telling them what they ought to put in it. You don’t do that, do you? 

Mr. Larson, No. I don’t do it. I hope I never get in position to 
do it. 

Mr. Encte. It is the responsibility for formulating the program 
and getting the money to carry out. Public, 520; that is strictly upon 
the Munitions Board and they certify it to you? 

Mr. Larson. Not getting the money. They certify to me a program 
and I add up the dollars and cents of that program and come to Con- 
gress and say this is what it is going to take to carry out this program 
given to me as a directive under Public Law 520 by the Munitions 
Board. 

Mr. Enerr. Have you any directive now to buy chrome? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. We have a broad directive now to buy chrome. 
Our most recent directive from the Munitions Board is pretty broad 
so it gives us a lot of leeway. At one time we couldn’t make a con- 
tract beyond a vear without going back and it had to go all through 
the Munitions Board, et cetera; but since Jack Small has been the 
chairman over there we have gotten a lot more flexibility, and now we 
can enter into a contract up to 5 years without reference back to the 
Board, and the whole list of items are listed and the objectives set 
forth; and chrome is one of those items. 

Mr. Ene ie. Have you any program on price with reference to the 
procurement of chrome ? 

Mr. Larson. I can’t answer that, Congressman Engle, because now 
as vou know, price is a matter of concern, of first, the Defense Minerals 
Administration who have to consider the price necessary in order to 
encourage the expansion, Just as they have ‘inhei in tungsten: and then 
clearing that with the Price Stabilization Agency from the standpoint 
of the over-all price contro] and economy; and I am governed by the 
results that come up following such working out of an arrangement 
on price. It is my understanding—and I will clarify it for the record 
if Tam not correct—that we are purchasing chrome under some fixed- 
price contracts, such as I indicated to Congressman Budge over here 
on zine and lead. 

Mr. Enerr. On price, do you take your directives on stockpile from 
the Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Larson. No. The Munitions Board is not now limiting us 
on price. 
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Mr. Encur. Why don’t you make contracts out there in northern 
California for instance, and southern Oregon to bring in some of that 
chrome ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think that we do have some contracts out there, and 
we have some more in the course of negotiations. You asked me 
about that on the telephone and I am sorry that I had another hearing 
and didn’t have time to get that information for you. 

I didn’t understand it was to be discussed here this morning but 
I will get it for you. 


PRICES PAID BY GSA FOR DOMESTIC MINERALS AND METALS SAID TO BE 
RESTRICTED BY PRICE STABILIZATION ORDER 


Mr. Ener. It is next in order as far as DMA is concerned; but they 
pulled the 25-percent limitation off—the “Buy American” clause in 
Public, 520, which means you don’t have any ceiling at all. 

That means you could go out and pay two and a half or three times 
the world market for chrome for domestic production if you wanted 
to do it and on 5-year contracts; isn’t that right ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct. The only restriction might 
be if the Office of Price Stabilization has frozen the price. I am 
sorry. I don’t have that information. I will get it for you. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. If you will yield, on this matter of price; 
I am curious as to who has the say on the price. Suppose you get an 
authorization, or a directive to purchase at a given level, a given 
price. Do you have any jurisdiction over that ‘ ? Do vou have the 
authority to slow up the program, or to criticize, or impede acquisition 
at that price? 

Mr. Larson. Do IT have any authority—I would say that I could 
drag my feet on it if I were a mind to, probably: understand what 
I mean, Congressman ¢ 

There certainly would be no inclination on my part, again speak- 
ing personally and officially, to do that sort of thing. 

Now, of course we have this general price freeze. Price Stabiliza- 
tion froze prices. We don’t have any authority to go above that price 
without clearing it back with the Price Stabilization people. 

Mr. Ener. You are not under them for the stoc kpile? 

Mr. Larson. Insofar as domestic purchases are concerned we are. 

Mr. Enate. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Larson. We would have no trouble. We have had no trouble, 
where the Defense Minerals Administration feels that a certain price 
has got to be paid in order to justify the actual economics of expansion 
and to encourage expansion—the Price Stabilization Agency will go 
along with us. I say no trouble; it is a matter of clearing it. That 
usually occurs as between those two and I don’t enter into it. 

My personal feeling is—perhaps I might be misunderstood, I won't 
put it that way. Let me put it more dignified: My responsibility 
requires me to be vigorous in meeting the stockpile, so far as stock- 
pile is concerned, objectives, and that is my main responsibility in that 
regard—meeting the objectives. 

Mr. Enevr. Can you tell me now what your program is on purchases 
of chrome for stockpile ? 

Mr. Larson. No, I can’t, Congressman. 
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Mr. Eneir. You mean you don’t know? Or you don’t have it in 
your own mind? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t have that information. I am not in a posi- 
tion to follow the day-to-day process. 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Walsh would know. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Walsh has it. I apologize. I didn’t know chrome 
was to be the subject. I thought it was tungsten and that is all I 
informed myself on. 

Mr. Encir. May I ask that you have Mr. Walsh be prepared to 
give us some information on that ? 

Mr. Larson. Most certainly. I regret that we couldn’t tie this up 
here now. 

Mr. Encir. You were just asked to come up here on the tungsten 
matter and the legal aspects ? 


STEELMAN ORDER OF AUGUST 10, 1950, PERMITS PRICE DIFFERENTIAL IN 
EXCESS OF 25 PERCENT AROVE MARKET PRICE FOR STOCKPILE PURPOSES 


Mr. Martin of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, on this matter of 
price and the “Buy American” clause in the Stoc kpile Act, this letter 
that I placed in the record in your previous hearings, some 2 weeks 
ago—— 

Mr. Reean. April 5. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Written by John R. Steelman and dated 
August 10, I understood was the last word as to price with reference 
to the stockpile program ; and in that Mr. Steelman says: 

Cases may arise in which procurement of the material in the United States 
serves a publie interest of such weight as to justify a price differential in excess 
of 25 percent. 

Thus strategie urgency of procurement for the stockpile of some highly essen- 
tial material should be considered justification for that flexibility in price 
policy necessary to protect the national security. 

In this connection the insufficiency of a material may be actual or anticipated. 
However, this poliy should not be considered a mandate for general price in- 
creases or premiums for materials being stockpiled. 

In assessing implications of this procedure with respect to stockpile procure- 
ment for national security due consideration should be given to the possible 
curtailment of low-cost production that may result from stimulation of mar- 
ginal production through competition for labor facilities and equipment. 

Each instance of the payment of a price in excess of 25 percent above market 
price should be justified in terms of urgency in national security need. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. That is my understanding of the policy but 
I still want to know who drags their feet; and who has authority to 
maneuver within that. 

Mr. Larson. I think I can honestly say, Congressman Martin, that 
nobody is deliberately dragging their feet ; and everybody in this pro- 
gram is alert to the needs. I mean we wouldn't last very long if we 
weren't; and the objective is to meet the requirements. 

Now, you can, of course, appreciate that there has got to be some 
balance here; because you can’t go out and buy for the stockpile and 
take all of the supply and leave none for meeting the current defense 
needs; as approaches in the case of tungsten. So there has got to 
be some balance there. 

Likewise, there has got to be some judgment used in purchasing for 
the stockpile in that you don’t support a rigged market, which could 
have been the case insofar as rubber is concerned—if we had fallen 
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into the trap: but we didn’t: and we had to forego getting rubber 
because we wouldn’t pay the price on the Singapore market that we 
felt was not a substantial and not an honest price; and that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer was being taken for a ride, and we have got that con- 
sideration too, which you gentlemen have equally if not even more 
so than we do. 

Mr. Donovan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. In the general way, within the limits of time, would 
you tell me how to figure this $65 a unit arrived at in this domestic 
tungsten program ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. But I think some of the gentlemen you have 
up here can do that. 

Mr. Rrean. May I say for the benefit of the committee, time is 
getting late. We have three men from the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration here and we may have time yet before noon to hear from 
them and I think we can clear up some questions some of the members 
have been asking that are not really in Mr. Larson’s responsibilities. 

Mr. Buper. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge. 


STATE DEPARTMENT SAID TO NOT DIRECT GSA IN PURCHASE OF MATERIALS 
FROM FOREIGN SOURCES 


Mr. Buper. What connection does the State Department have with 
your foreign pure hase of metals and minerals ¢ 
Mr. Larson. Only in a liaison capacity insofar as furnishing us 


information about sources of supply and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Buper.. Have they directed you to buy ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. 

Mr. Buneér. That is true over quite a period of time / 

Mr. Larson. That is true over the period of time that I have been 
responsible for stockpile purchase, which is about 18 months now. 

Mr. Rupee. You have never been directed to purchasing anything 
by the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Never. 

There is no arrangement for that in the law. 

Mr. Buper. That is all. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. Reean. I think you initially cleared up the question the com- 
mittee was most concerned about, how we could facilitate this pro- 
gram in the tungsten matter. We understood in our previous hear- 
ing it had been ‘cleared and we were surprised to learn it had been 
held up in your department. You have cleared that up right away 
by stating that you were unfortunately delayed in getting it out. 
You are getting it out today, and you have checked into the law. We 
have your counsel here, Mr. Elliott and Mr. Kendall, counsel for the 
Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Larson. I want to say in addition, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
submitted myself for such criticism as I deserve for any delays that 
occurred as a result of shortcoming in procedures in administrative 
process, but my primary concern, as I stated, is that we not put out 
a phony offer here. 
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Mr. Reean. I think that is very commendable. As a matter of 
fact, I believe you conduct all of your business in that manner for 
the benefit of the Government and the people you are serving. I think 
the committee is pleased to have you with us and I want to express 
our appreciation. You, I don’t believe, will be called on further by 
this committee. You have your set-up to go forward with these pro- 
grams that are looking to the development of and exploration of our 
mines; I believe you have your program laid out. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Regan. May I say I consider I have 
no more important responsibility than to tell Congress everything they 
want to know or ought to know about what I am doing. ‘ 

Mr. Reean. You will remember to furnish the committee with the 
information requested / 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. We will excuse Mr. Elliott and Mr. Kendall also. We 
thank you for coming. We think we have the legal question pretty 
well settled here. We would like now to hear from Mr. Parsons, of 
the Defense Minerals Administration. Mr. Parsons, if you and Mr. 
Hofflund and Mr. Lyon would all like to come forward at the same 
time so we might expedite the hearing and conclude it by noon. Mr. 
Parsons is here. 


NO DOMESTIC PRODUCERS OF MANGANESE EXCUSED FROM DELIVERING UNDER 
STOCKPILE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Savior. Mr. Chairman, might I ask that Mr. Larson have his 
records examined down in his department and inform us whether or 
not there have been any person who has a contract with him excused 
from delivering any supplies to the Government under their contract ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I can answer that in this way, that there are a number 
of people with whom we had contracts for manganese. Is that what 
you refer to? 

Mr. Saywor. Just any mineral ? 

Mr. Larson. Manganese is what I know about, who, as a result of 
refusal on the part of foreign producers to meet their obligations, 
citizens of this country would not supply, and it has been my policy 
and will continue to be my policy to examine circumsances in each case 
and not work a hardship on an American citizen who cannot meet his 
contract because the foreign source of supply is beyond his reach. 

Mr. Sartor. The only thing I would like to have in the record is 
just how much of that there has been. 

Mr. Reean. Will that be furnished ¢ 

Mr. Sayxor. And particularly I am interested in not so much the 
foreign producers as the domestic producers. 

Mr. Larson. I know of no case insofar as the domestic producer is 
concerned. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you again, Mr. Larson. Mr. Parsons, if you will 
ach give the reporter your name if you will. 
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STATEMENTS OF TOM LYON, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY DIVISION; A. 
B. PARSONS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY DIVISION ; PHILIP 
R. BRADLEY, CHIEF, CHROME-MANGANESE-TUNGSTEN BRANCH, 
SUPPLY DIVISION; AND J. L. HOFFLUND, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Parsons. My name is A. B. Parsons. 

Mr. Lyon. My name is Tom Lyon. 

Mr. Recan. You might state your respective positions. 

Mr. Lyon. I am Director of Supply, Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Horriunp. Hofflund, J. L. Hofflund, general counsel, Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Parsons, you are Assistant Director of the Supply 
Division of the Defense Minerals Administration ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. In charge of program and planning. 

Mr. Reean. In charge of what ? 

Mr. Parsons. Programing and planning. 

Mr. Regan. Now you have heard, I guess, some of the questions 
that is here. Were you here at our previous meetings / 

Mr. Parsons. I was here about 3 weeks ago when the DMA was 
being heard. 

Mr. Reeax. You are familiar with what this committee is trving 
to do, or seeking to do, and to find out as to why this program has been 
so slow in becoming effective ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. I would be glad to give you any information 
that might help. 

Mr. Reean. Very good sir. Mr. Engle, do you have some ques- 
tions you would like to ask Mr. Parsons ¢ 

Mr. Ener. I would like to ask both Mr. Parsons and Mr. Lyon, 
whichever one can answer the best, what is your chrome program ¢ 


CHROME PROGRAM WOULD AUTHORIZE RESEARCIET FOR BENEFICLIATION OF 
LOW-GRADE MONTANA CONCENTRATES AND OVER-THE-MARKET PUR- 
CILASES IN OREGON AND NORTHERN CALTIPORNTA 


Mr. Lyon. The chrome program has reeently. been accepted by the 
DPA and we were authorized under that program to do certain things. 
In the first place we were authorized to carry on research for the 
benefi iation of the low-grade concentrates produced in Montana, 
which is the greatest chrome deposit that we know of. We were 
authorized to make over-the-market purchases in northern California 
and Oregon near Grants Pass, where we expect to, and we have already 
requested a purchase depot, 

The Montana mine and mill, which we wanted to rehabilitate, has 
been held up temporarily, but we hope to get that through. 
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CIIROME PRICE SET AT $115 A TON INSTEAD OF $100 A TON PLUS TRANS- 
PORTATION OF 10 CENTS A TON-MILE AS ORIGINALLY RECOMMENDED 
BY DMA 


Mr. Encir. Let me ask you specifically whether or not this is cor- 
rect, or substantially correct, that Dr. Boyd transmitted a communi- 
cation to Mr. Harrison under date of April 13 or thereabouts in which 
he recommended a 5 million dollar, 5-year domestic chrome program, 
involving approximately 50,000 tons, at $100 a ton ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. That was done, but subsequently, after due considera- 
tion, we have recommended that price to be $115 a ton. The first price 
was $100 a ton plus transportation of 10 cents a ton-mile. After re- 
viewing the situation, we felt that $115 a ton would be much Wetter for 
the miner, and they pay their own transportation. 

Mr. Enoir. Did you leave the transportation in at 10 cents a mile 
when you went up to $115 a ton? 

Mr. Lyon. No, sir. 

Mr. Enoir. You took the 10 cents out ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Fnoir. Now this is a 2-year program, with a 1-year cancella- 
tion notice / 

Mr. Lyon. Well, it can only be canceled after it is in 2 years. It is 
a 5-year program but can be canceled at the end of 2 years on 1-year 
notice so it is really a 3-year program. 

Mr. Enour. Now the price is $115. Is that for high-grade lump? 
Is that what it is? 


PROPOSED $115 PRICE BASED ON 48 PERCENT CHIROME CONTENT 


Mr. Enour. What do your specifications call for? 

Mr. Lyon. That is rather involved. 

Mr. Ener. I know, but is it 48 percent ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Encte. Now can northern California and southern Oregon 
chromes meet those specifications / 

Mr. Lyon. They have in the past. Not all of them but a large part 
of them. 

Mr. Enexe. There is some chrome in the stockpile up there now? 

Mr. Lyon. That is very low grade. 

Mr. Enéie. How low? 

Mr. Lyon. That has to be beneficiated. I image it is 18 or 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Recan. What would 18 or 20 percent chrome bring? 

Mr. Lyon. It isn’t in the picture at all. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Engle spoke of a penalty on your $115 price. I 
assume you added the $15 in lieu of the 10 cents a mile for an average 
of 150 miles? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Regan. What would be the penalty? Suppose a miner brought 
some 30 percent chrome. Do you have any schedule to buy that 30 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. I don’t think we can buy it at that low figure. 

Mr. Recan. In other words it has to be 48 percent or no trade / 

Mr. Lyon. No. 
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Mr. Parsons. There is a schedule that shows the penalty for falling 
below grade and also a premium. 

Mr. Ener. You have $4 for each one percent above grade and *3 
penalty for each one percent below grade, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Approximately but there is a limit as to how far we 
can go down. 


2,000 TON LIMITATION RECOMMENDED FOR CERTAIN CHROME CONTRACTS 


Mr. Recan. I understand that. Now have you limited any single 
operation to 2,000 tons a year ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. We have recommended certain contracts be made for a 
limited tonnage; yes. 

Mr. Eneue. Why did you do that / 

Mr. Lyon. Well according to the Bureaxti of the Budget we have to 
set up the whole amount involved, whether we get the stuff or not, 
and in order to make it feasible and not have an open-ended contract, 
that everybody could shoot at, we had to limit the tonnage, so that we 
could set up a figure that would cover it. 

Mr. Eneur. They didn’t make that same argument with reference 
to tungsten ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. The General Services Administration will offer to buy, 
or put a floorunder 2,975,500 units of tungsten. Then they are through. 

Mr. Excir. You mean you have a tonnage limit on tungsten / 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. That was our estimate as to what might come out 
under a 863 floor, for 5 years. 

Mr. EncGxe. But it isn’t limited as to any particular operator ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. No; it is first come, first served. 

Mr. EnGuir. In the instance of chrome it is limited to 2,000 tens for 
each operator, is that right / 

Mr. Lyon. In some cases; yes. 

Mr. Enéie. What do you mean in some cases? That is supposed 
to be an across-the-board statement, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. I don’t know yet. It is a limitation that is placed in 
there and if the chrome isn’t forthcoming, those limits can be changed, 
as long as they fit inside of the amount of money that we have 
available. 

PURCHASE DEPOT TO BE ESTABLISHED AT GRANTS PASS, OREG. 


Mr. Encir. Why did you set up a purchase depot at Grants Pass? 

Mr. Lyon. That seemed to be the center location of the best chrome, 
the most suitable chrome. 

Mr. Encir. You are just going to put my people out of business, 
aren't you ? 

Mr. Lyon. No, sir. 

Mr. Ener. They can’t run that chrome clear from northern Cali- 
fornia to Grants Pass. 

Mr. Lyon. I think they can at $115 a ton. 


CONGRESSMAN FINDS $115 PRICE INADEQUATE FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPERATORS 


Mr. Enoue. It costs them 20 cents a ton-mile to bring it out of there, 
do you know that ? 
Mr. Recan. How many miles? 
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Mr. Enotr. It is a hundred miles from Yreka to Grants Pass and 
they have to bring it up out of the canyon for 85 miles more. 

Mr. Lyon. They could ship—Yreka is at Grants Pass. 

Mr. Encur. They have to pay the freight. 

Mr. Lyon. But it isn’t 20 cents a ton-mile. 

Mr. Ener. They have to run their trucks up out of the canyon, 
but why don’t you go ahead and establish a stockpile at Yreka like 
you had before ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. From the history of the stockpile we had at Yreka, it 
wasn't satisfactory. 

Mr. Encie. What was the matter / 

Mr. Lyon. Too low grade. I understand there was about 10,000 
tons of stuff they were paid $52 a ton, still lying there. 

Mr. ENGLE. 352 aton. 

Mr. Lyon. Yes; something like that. 

Mr. Enexe. It probably would be worth more than that now. 

Mr. Lyon. It may be if it is milled, but it isn’t suitable for use the 
way it is. 

Mr. Enoie. Did you get any high grade out of northern California 
at all? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes; some came out. Iam not familiar with the figures. 
Mr. Eneitr. What I am worried about is whether or not this deal 
tailormade for two or three operators up there, who have some high 
‘ade, and everybody else would be out of luck. 

Mr. Lyon. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Donovan. Why do you say “don’t think so”? 

Mr. Lyon. Because there is very little that is known about these 
chrome deposits. Sir, they are small, sporadic occurrences of chrome 
ore, and you get into a pod or small deposit and mine it out, then you 
have got to go look for another one, and it just so happens that there 
are not developed reserves around there any place of any consequence. 

Mr. Donovan. I don’t see how that answers my question as to why 
you don’t think they will be out of luck. 

Mr. Lyon. Who? 

Mr. Donovan. The people to whom Mr. Engle is referring. 

Mr. Lyon. I think the price is sufficient to bring it in. That is the 
reason we raised it to S115. 

Mr. Encur. The plain fact is, you put the specifications so high 
that only about three operators up there can meet them. 

Mr. Lyon. According to the history of the preceding war, there 
were more than that. 

Mr. Enoir. I know who they are. It is up in my country. Iam 
telling you that they just simply can’t meet those specifications and 
what I am afraid of is that this program has been tailored to give 
certain chrome people in southern Oregon the business, and we have 
a big program announced and it doesn’t do anything for anybody else. 

Mr. Reean. What is the average value of this chrome in the mine 
to which Mr. Engle refers; I mean percentagewise? Do you have 
a 48-percent / 

Mr. Lyon. It varies all along the scale we may have set up there. 

Mr. Reeanx. But you think this program of $115 will bring in quite 
a lot from these smaller mines? 
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Mr. Lyon. I think it will at least get it started so we can find out 


what it is. 
Mr. Recan. Do you think that price will be sufficient to encourage it ? 


PROPOSED CHROME PROGRAM PRICE ALMOST THREE TIMES AS MUCH AS 
FOREIGN PRICE 


Mr. Lyon. If -it isn’t sufficient we will have to raise it, but Mr. 
Regan, you want to remember that $115 for that chrome is against a 
$38 to $40 foreign price, which the Government is now paying and we 
have a great many hurdles to get over before we can get even that 
through, and if it was very much higher than that I am afraid it would 
just be kicked out entirely. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, you are moving liberally but yet with 
caution ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET REQUIRES ALLOCATION OF FUNDS ON GROSS 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY BASIS 


Mr. Recan. You mentioned that you had to allocate certain funds, 
or limit your amount of purchase. Out of what funds are you ap- 
portioning these amounts? Out of the $10 million funds? 

Mr. Lyon. Nosir. That $10 million fund is merely an exploration 
fund, 

Mr. Recan, What is your ceiling on funds? 

Mr. Lyon. GSA has to supply the fund. , 

Mr. Reean. The $95 million that Mr. Larson referred to? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. The total chrome, tungsten program, as we set 
it up, amounts to about $180 million, and we have had to put that 
figure in it, and we originally named $95 million in there because 
we thought that in the event the market fell, the Government would 
only have to buy at the most $95 million worth, but they 

Mr. Regan. $95 million worth of tungsten ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. But they made us put the entire amount in the 
program as if the Government was going to buy all of these 2,900,000 
units. Now in the case—— 

Mr. Recan. That leaves how much more then for other minerals ? 

Mr. Lyon. You see if that is earmarked, and allocated like the 
budget wants to do, every time you put a program in it uses up that 
much more and there is going to be a limit someplace. 

Mr. Enate. I have a telegram here. Are you through? 

Mr. Reean. I don’t get this allocation of funds too clearly yet. 
You were instructed by the budget to apportion your funds on these 
various minerals that you are setting up a program to explore and 
develop ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. What is the ceiling on the total funds ? 

Mr. Lyon. I couldn’t tell you. That probably comes up to you 
gentlemen here to fix. 

Mr. Recan. But it has not yet been fixed ? 

Mr. Lyon. I think it has been fixed up until the end of the fiscal 
year, but I don’t think there is anything further. 
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Mr. Reean. In other words, when you are setting up a program 
for the development of manganese or chrome or zinc or any of the 
other minerals then you have to clear with the budget as to how much 
money you can allocate for that program ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. We have to show the entire amount as though the Gov- 
ernment were going to spend it all. Now in the case of tungsten I 
doubt if the Government will ever spend any but it is all earmarked 
and set aside. 

Mr. Reean. You are earmarked how much for tungsten? 

Mr. Lyon. We have earmarked 185 million. 

Mr. Reean. Of which you will probably spend nothing. 

Mr. Lyon. Probably. 

Mr. Recan. Yet when you go to set up something for chrome you 
say you can only set up so much money because—— 

Mr. Lyon. Well, they are going to have to have all that out for 
chrome because industry is not going to take it when they can get it 
for $40. 

Mr. Reean. That is understandable, so you are limited to a top 
amount of chrome, and in turn you say no one operator may supply 
more than 2,000 tons, is that right ? 

Mr. Lyon. That is to give them all a chance and see what it is, yes. 


DISCUSSION OF FORMULATION OF PROPOSED CHROME PROGRAM 


Mr. Donovan. May I ask a couple of questions ? 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. Is chrome critically short ? 

Mr. Lyon. It isn’t as critical as many other of the ferro-alloys, but 
it is short. 

Mr. Donovan. I noticed you said that you can’t get any domestic 
manufacturers or users of chrome to purchase any of this chrome at 
a price of $115 a ton when they can get all they want at $40 a ton in 
the foreign market. They can’t get all they want at $40 a ton in the 
foreign market, can they at the present time? 

Mr. Lyon. They are at the present time. Now the reason for 
setting up this—— 

Mr. Donovan. Can the stockpile get all it wants at $40 a ton at 
the present time? 

Mr. Lyon. I couldn’t tell you how much they are getting. 

Mr. Donovan. Does your administration have anything to do with 
the stockpile? 

Mr. Lyon. We know about the stockpile; yes. That is part of the 
requirements that we have to calculate in our programs. 

Mr. Donovan. Who fixes this price at $115 a ton? Do you fix it? 

Mr. Lyon. We recommend it. 

Mr. Donovan. The answer is that you don't fix it? 

Mr. Lyon. We recommend it. 

Mr. Donovan. Who do you recommend it to? 

Mr. Lyon. We recommend it to the DPA. 

Mr. Donovan. And the DPA recommends it to whom ? 

Mr. Lyon. They will certify it, unless—— 

Mr. Donovan. To whom? 

Mr. Lyon. To the GSA. 
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Mr. Donovan. That is the General Services Administration. That 
is Mr. Larson. Does the Price Stabilization have anything to do 
with it at all? 

Mr. Lyon. I am afraid they will probably get into it. 

Mr. Donovan. Have they been into it already ? 

Mr. Lyon. They have been in the tungsten thing. That is one of 
the things that delayed it. 

Mr. Donovan. It is safe to say they will be in chrome? 

Mr. Lyon. They probably vill. 

Mr. Donovan. How long after DPA recommended to the price 
stabilization the price, did it take for the Price Stabilization to come 
out with the price or agree with it, weeks, days, or months ? 

Mr. Lyon. We first had to get an agreement. 

Mr. Donovan. I am talking about tungsten. 

Mr. Lyon. 1 am talking about that, too. We first had to get agree- 
ment with Di Salle’s price stabilization. 

Mr. Donovan. I am watching the clock. I don’t want to know 
what you had to do. I merely want to know how many months, or 
how many days, or how many weeks did it take before you got the 
Price Stabilization Administration to go along with the DPA or the 
Defense Minerals Administration on the recommendations as to price 
on tungsten. 

Mr. Lyon. About a month. 

Mr. Donovan. How long did it lie over there in the case of chrome? 

Mr. Lyon. It just reached there, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. Would you care to speculate as to how long it will 
lie over there before you get anything from them on it? 

Mr. Lyon. I will tell you, I think that your investigation has done 
a great deal of good and I think 

Mr. Donovan. That is not an answer. Do you care to speculate? 
If you don’t 

Mr. Lyon. I couldn’t speculate but I think it will be much more 
rapid than the tungsten. 

Mr. Donovan. In other words, you are saying that if it weren’t 
for this congressional committee’s investigation that it would be still 
over there ? 

Mr. Lyon. It probably might be still there. 

Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. Parsons. I might clear the thing a little bit in this way, since 
no floor price is being put on chromium, it is not important partic- 
ularly about what Mr. Di Salle and his crew does at the moment. 

Mr. Donovan. It wasn’t true in the case of tungsten ? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Mr. Rrean. That will probably not slow up your chrome program ? 

Mr. Lyon. It could. 

Mr. Donovan. We now have a difference of opinion. Mr. Parsons 
says probably not and Mr. Lyon says it could. 








BENEFICIATION MILL FOR STILLWATER, MONT., DEPOSITS 


I would like to ask a couple of more questions. You mentioned a 
mill out in Montana. That was built during the last war, wasn’t it? 
Mr. Lyon. There was one built during the last war. 
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Mr. Donovan. Is it still there? 
Mr. Lyon. No, sir. 
Mr. Donovan. What happened ? 
Mr. Lyon. It was sold. 
Mr. Donovan. Who controls it now? Who owns it? 

Mr. Lyon. The owners of the property, 1 believe, there are two 
owners. I think one of them is named Mullen. 

Mr. Donovan. How much was it sold for / 

Mr. Lyon. The Government sold it. They owned it. 

Mr. Donovan. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Lyon. I don’t have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Donovan. Is it in operation now ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. No, sir. 


NEED FOR PREPARING PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS BY JUNE 30, 1951 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Lyon, does your department have anything to 
do about determining the over-all supply needs under the program 4 

Mr. Lyon. We are supposed to get the requirement figures from 
the “DPA.” We put all the supply figures together in our shop, but 
they have been rather slow in coming, so we have formulated our own 
requirement figures. 

Mr. Bennerr. These contracts for procurement that “GSA” has 
anything to do about must be made according to the testimony here 
this morning by June 30 of this year. Is that your understanding ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. They aren’t contracts. They are just intentions. They 
are going to send out a little form so that all the man has to do is 
sign his name to it and say he intends to participate in the tungsten 
program. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Bennerr. The whole thing as I get it from the testimony of 
Mr. Larson is that the commitments under this whole program must 
be in the hopper by June 30. Otherwise, or in other words, as of 
that date the program ends so far as expansion and purchasing of 
anything else is concerned, is that true? 

Mr. Lyon. Well, the commitment on the part of those that wish 
to participate in it must be in before June 30, providing the act isn’t 
extended. 

Mr. Bennett. If the act isn’t extended, all authority to make pur- 
chases, all authority to make contracts, or loans, ends on June 30, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is about two and a half months from now? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. That applies also in a case where “DMA” authorizes 
or recommends a loan for expanding those productions of a given 
mineral or metal. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lyon. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. All of these contracts must be submitted by then too? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. In other words, the whole program ends so far as 
commitments are concerned on June 30? 

Mr. Lyon. If it is not extended. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Every contract that you are going to make to expand 
mineral and metal production in the country under the authority 
given you last fall by Congress must be through and finished ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. By June 30. Do you think you are going to be able 
to get it done by then? 

Mr. Lyon. I think we will. , 

Mr. Eneir. You are not writing a floor price this time, are you? 
You are just announcing that you will buy certain chrome ores at 
$115 a ton on selected contracts ? 

Mr. Lyon. There is no floor at all. That is the price. 

Mr. Ener. What do you mean—of course it isn’t a floor with 
chrome since the world market is about one-third of that, but when- 
ever you state a price that is not only the floer but the ceiling? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Encir. Would a man send in a card and say, “I agree to this,” 
in the same manner you handled the tungsten program ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. I think that will be about the way it will go, 
except that he will have an allocation of tonnage. 

Mr. Eneie. If we don’t get to wheeling on this pretty fast we 
are going to run out of time, is that right ¢ 
Mr. Lyon. That is right. 


PRICE TO BE PAID FOR CHROME CONCENTRATES SET AT $110 A TON 


Mr. Ena. If a fellow has some high grade he can do pretty good, 
can't he? 

Mr. Lyon. That is right. 

Mr. Encie. Two thousand tons at a hundred dollars? 

Mr. Regan, $115. 

Mr. Eneie. Make it easy. Figure that is $200,000, and if it costs 
him $50 a ton to get it out he can make a hundred thousand dollars 
on that contract. 

Mr. Lyon. That is right. 

Mr. Enouir. There is a chance for two or three fellows to get 
nice and fat on this proposition whereas my people down in north- 
ern California are completely out on the limb because they have to 
concentrate it all. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Lyon. They have to concentrate it; yes. 

Mr. Enoir. How much are you paying for concentrates ? 

Mr. Lyon. I believe it is $110. 

Mr. Encie. That is a very, very interesting proposition. You 
are paying $115 for high grade, which is lump high grade ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. That is right. 

Mr. Eneéue. And you pay $5 less if they concentrate it? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Encie. What are you trying to do, kill the concentrate ores 
off / 

Mr. Lyon. No, sir; because the lump ore is much more suitable 
for a furnace than the concentrates, which have to be further treated 
and nodulized before they can be used so they have less value than 
the lump ore. 

Mr. Ener. You are talking about value from standpoint of utili- 
zation. Isthisan incentive program or not / 
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Mr. Lyon. It should be. 

Mr. Recan. And as I understand if it isn’t sufficient incentive you 
will probably modify it to get the results we are trying to achieve? 

Mr. Lyon. It will have to be reconsidered. 


IMPROVED DEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION SAID TO MAKE 
THE’ JUNE 30, 1951, DEADLINE FEASIBLE 


Mr. Reean. Do you get your certification from Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as to what minerals they want ? 

Mr. Lyon. There are 88 minerals and metals. 

Mr. Rrean. You will have to get a separate program for each 
of those 88? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Will it be physically possible for you to get those out 
before the deadline of June 30? 

Mr. Lyon. I think so. 

Mr. Reean. You think you will? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Reaan. Also word to the miners in the respective districts that 
they will have to file their names, et cetera ? 

Mr. Lyon. Well, Mr. Regan, they are not all going to require 
programs. 

Mr. Recan. How many of the 88 may require that? 

Mr. Lyon. Probably dozens, the real important ones. 

Mr. Reean. So time even though short will be sufficient to get the 
program in operation thoroughly, now since the various departments 
seem to know what is desired ¥ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. The coordination is very much better. 

Mr. Reean. That is certainly gratifying. Are there any further 
questions ¢ 


PLANS NOT YET FORMULATED FOR CONCENTRATING THE EXISTING 
CHROME STOCKPILE AT YREKA, CALIF. 


Mr. Enete. One further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any plan at all to concentrate your 10,000-ton stockpile? 

Mr. Lyon. None at present, sir. 

Mr. Enete. Do you have the power under the act to do it? 

Mr. Horriunp. Certainly. We have the power under the act to 
recommend it, not to do it. 

Mr. Enetx. Who will do it? 

Mr. Lyon. GSA. 

Mr. Eneue. You could recommend a program for the purpose of 
setting up concentrating plants to take care of the Yreka stockpile, 
couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Horriunp. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Enotes. Why don’t you do it? 

Mr. Lyon. It is just one of those things sir that we want to get 
some of this money allocated and through before we hit them with 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Enaxe. Before you what? 

Mr. Lyon. We don’t want to hit them with too much money or 
we won't get any. 
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Mr. Enate. Who will do that? 

Mr. Lyon. The authorities that provide the money. 

Mr. Ene te. I will tell you, that the Congress is mighty concerned 
about whether or not we are going to have enough of this stuff to fight 
a war with and I don’t want to be sitting around here and responsibie 
for it if we get into an all-out shooting war and don’t have it, and I 
am certainly protecting the record. 


FOREIGN SOURCES OF CHROME ORE 


Mr. Donovan. What are the foreign supplies? Where are the for- 
eign supplies of chromium ? 

‘Mr. Lyon. Turkey, and in the west African coast principally, some 
in the Philippines, some in South America. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you know anything about the condition of our 
stockpile of chrome? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. That is classified material. I can’t talk about that. 

Mr. Donovan. Have we got enough ? 

Mr. Lyon. I can’t tell you that, sir. 

Mr. Donovan. You mean it is secret ? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Baring. 


STATUS OF LOAN APPLICATIONS PENDING BEFORE DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bartne. On March 20, Dr. Boyd testified that no applications 
had been certified by the DMA for loans. Are there any today, 1 
month later? 

Mr. Lyon. I am not sure. Have there been any loans certified ? 

Mr. Horriunp. I don’t believe any straight loans have been certi- 
fied. 

Mr. Lyon. The usual procurement contract, or guaranteed loan, is 
usually suflicient. We haven't had to make any direct loans to get 
things done. There is the certificate of necessity and the procure- 
ment contract. They have usually been enough. 

Mr. Bartne. At that time there were some 525 applications before 
you. Why aren’t these applications receiving attention? 

Mr. Lyon. They are receiving attention, sir. The applicant makes 
an application for a loan, not knowing just what the procedure is, 
end when he finds out that he can get a contract for the metal that 
he produces at a certain fixed price over a period of years, he is also 
able to either finance himself in some other way, than to ask the 
Government for a loan and that is the way it is usually done. 

Mr. Barina. I have letters here from all over the country, not only 
from my own State but from other States that produce minerals, in 
which they have told me how they have tried to get loans and used up 
their own money for machinery and are now on the brink of despair. 
They can’t go further. They have known deposits that the Bureau of 
Mines has gone out and investigated. 

Mr. Lyon. Well, Congressman, this administration that we are 
running down there is not a give-away administration. It is what 
you might term a loose-banking outfit. 

Mr. Donovan. A loose—— 
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Mr. Lyon. Loose-banking outfit. That is what we are. We have 
to see some chance of getting a loan repaid, or we can’t go ahead. The 
law just don’t provide for anything like that. 

Mr. Bartne. You think the law we are working under now is in- 
adequate ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. A lot of people have made application with inadequate 
ore reserves, Where a loan couldn’t be recommended. 

Mr. Baring. Some of these deposits are known to be adequate. 
Congress enacted this legislation last September thinking we gave you 
broad enough powers and you think you haven’t got the powers to 
operate right now. 

Mr. Lyon. We haven't got the powers to operate when we know it 
is going to turn out as a loss. 

Mr. Barrne. We are worrying about a war. When we want and 
need metals, we pay for them. That is what we are concerned with 
now. We are not concerned with the operations turning out as a loss, 
when we have the threat of losing our country. Our objective is to 
establish a minerals program here. Then, in the event of war, and if 
our sealanes are cut, we will have a going domestic mining industry. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF CHROME OPERATIONS IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Barina. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Tell me who the three interests are who have this 
high-grade chrome that you know about, these people that are going to 
make a big profit, at this price of $115. I want to know their names. 

Mr. Lyon. I will have to find out for you. I don’t know their 
names. 

Mr. Donovan. You know they exist 4 

Mr. Lyon. 1 know there are several properties existing there that 
have produced. 

Mr. Donovan. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Lyon. They are located in southern Oregon, I believe. 

Mr. Donovan. What part of southern Oregon ? 

Mr. Lyon. Near Grants Pass. 

Mr. Donovan. What county is it in? 

Mr. Lyon. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Donovan. How long have you been the Director of the Supply 
Division ? 

Mr. Lyon. Since February 8. 

Mr. Donovan. You are a western mining man by experience, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Mr. Donovan. What State do you come from ? 

Mr. Lyon. Utah. 

Mr. Donovan. Are you familiar with that section of southern 
Oregon ? 

Mr. Lyon. I have only made one trip through there, sir, about 20 
years ago. 

Mr. Donovan. What is the nearest big town to where these deposits 
are located ? 

Mr. Lyon. Grants Pass is the only sizable place. 
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Mr. Donovan. Does anybody in your Administration know who 
the owners of these high-grade chrome deposits are ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. I presume, yes. 

Mr. Donovan. Who would know ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Mr. Bradley is here. I believe he would know. 

Mr. Donovan. Is he here? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. He was. 

Mr. Reean. Could you supply that information, Mr Bradley, as to 
who the owners of the high-grade chrome mines are ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. Well—— 

Mr. Donovan. Who stand to make a quick two or three hundred 
thousand dollars? 

Mr. Braptey. I don’t think anybody will make any money like 
that. 

Mr. Donovan. Who are the owners / 

Mr. Braptey. A man named Robertson, a man named Brown. 

Mr. Donovan. What is his first name ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Donovan. Where is his place of business ? 

Mr. Brapiey. His residence I presume is Grants Pass. I don’t have 
that in mind, 

Mr. Donovan. Who are the others ? 

Mr. Brapiey. A guy named Brown. 

Mr. Donovan. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Bravery. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Donovan. What is his residence ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. Grants Pass to the extent of my knowledge. 

Mr. Donovan. The third one. 

Mr. Brapiey. I imaginea Mr. Bristol has a pretty good hold. 

Mr. Donovan. How do you spell that ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. B-r-i-s-t-o-l. 

Mr. Donovan. What is his residence ? 

Mr. Braptey. Grants Pass. 

Mr. Donovan. Are they all associated with one another, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Braptey. They are associated insofar as—Oh, there is some 
chrome mine association up there. They are all members of it. 

Mr. Donovan. At what price below the $115 mentioned there could 
their deposits be bought or exploited and still have them make a fair 
profit ? 

Mr. Brapiey. I don’t think they could make money—that would 
take enough money to put them in a business up there if they didn’t 
have at least a hundred dollars and it may require all of the $115 to 
put the thing on a break-even basis. 

Mr. Donovan. Then you disagree with what was previously said 
here by the other members of your own Administration as to how 
much money could be made on this high-grade ore in southern Oregon ? 

Mr. Lyon. We didn’t say that; Congressman Engle put forth that 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Reoan. Mr. Engle used the figures. 
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MINE OPERATORS PROTEST DELAY IN ANNOUNCING CHROME PROGRAM 


Mr. Enote. What I said was, if you had some high oe you could 
get it out for $50 a ton, that you could make $100,000. I didn’t ask him 
specifically with regard to these properties, but if the gentleman will 
yield a minute, I have a telegram here from Fay Bristol, of the Oregon 
Mining Association. That is the party mentioned by Mr. Bradley. 
He sends me a telegram under date of April 19, 1951. Fay Bristol is 
the man. He said: 

Boyd promised chrome program within 2 weeks on February 3. 

Where is it? One-half this year’s production now lost as the few miners in 
area go to work for lumber industry. Chrome miners need $120 with $2.50 
premiums, and penalties for a year program without strikes, strong access road 
program, stockpiles for truckloads, best milling properties need over $120. 

Fay Bristou, 
Oregon Mining Association. 

And I have another one. That came from Grants Pass. I have an- 
other one from William S. Robertson, who I suppose is the same 
gentleman you were talking about: 

As I have heard nothing to the contrary on chrome program, I am still doing 
some work on my property. Request that we get something definite very soon. 
The production will depend largely on base price and specifications. 


He doesn’t say what he will need. 
DISCUSSION OF SOUTHERN OREGON CHROME DEPOSITS 


Mr. Reean. I take it from Mr. Bristol’s telegram that he couldn’t 
make a profit that you suggested there of $100,000. 

Mr. Encie. No; his indication is to the contrary. 

Mr. Donovan. Who knows about his deposits? Do any of you 
four gentlemen know about Mr. Bristol’s deposits? 

Mr. Brapiey. I never have been on the precise ground but we have 
pretty good information over there. 

Mr. Enate. Are they high grade? 

Mr. Braprey. Parts of them are high grade. 

Mr. Eneir. Do you know how much ? 

Mr. Braptey. I would say that about 20 percent of the chrome, of 
the typical deposit comes out in the form of pretty high grade rock. 
The rest grades off, falls off as you approach the wall. 

Mr. Ener. Well, at $115 or $120 a ton, if it is high-grade ore or 
rock, they stand to make a pretty profit up there, don’t they ? 

Mr. Braptey. Stand to make what? 

Mr. Enate. A very pretty profit. 

Mr. Braptey. They would on a bid of high grade. 

Mr. Enete. You said 20 percent of it was high grade? 

Mr. Brapitey. Yes. Their complaints have been that in order to 
mine high grade they have to produce a lot of low grade. They are 
very much worried about that, the amount of stuff they have to handle 
in order to get the high grade out. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO MINING INDUSTRY BASED ON ECONOMIC 
SOUNDNESS OF PROPOSALS PRECLUDES OPERATION OF THOUSANDS OF 
MARGINAL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Bennett. If the gentleman will yield; Mr. Lyon, isn’t it a 
fact that, on most of these minerals and metals that you need under 
this program if you are going to expand it, it has got to come from 
properties that are not now in operation, and properties that hereto- 
fore, in time of peace, are regarded, the operation of which is regarded, 
more or less uneconomical ? 

Mr. Lyon. In the case of tungsten, chrome, and a number of metals; 
yes. 
’ Mr. Bennetr. What about copper, lead, and zinc? 

Mr. Lyon. Copper, lead, and zinc, we expect our exploration pro- 
gram may discover some new ore bodies but the principal increase in 
production is going to come from the expansion of the known deposits 
and the known districts. 

Mr. Bennetrr. You mean that are owned by companies now operat- 
ing? 

Mr. Lyon. That are owned by small or large companies. 

Mr. Bennett. But companies that are not now in operation ? 

Mr. Lyon. In the case of copper, lead, and zine, in the tri-State field 
in the zine mines there are some low-grade zinc properties down 
there that are not now in operation that will sleabtaiie be re- 
habilitated. 

Mr. Bennett. You have got to loan money to get those in operation, 
do you not ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. We either loan the money or give them a procurement 
contract and they get their own money. 

Mr. Bennett. If you undertake this program as I assume from 
what you said a few moments ago you were, on the basis that the 
particular project or particular development must be economical and 
you have to be sure the Government isn’t going to run any risk in 
getting their money back, how far are you going to be able to expand 
this program and how much more mineral production are you going 
to get that you haven’t got now? 

Mr. Lyon. We have been very successful, and we don’t say that 
they have got to be absolutely a straight banking proposition or we 
wouldn’t be in the business. 

Mr. Bennett. You haven’t been successful. You haven’t entered 
into any contracts yet, have you? 

Mr. Lyon. We have a number of contracts that are awaiting 
completion. 

Mr. Bennett. But they haven’t been completed ? 

Mr. Lyon. They have left our shop. 

Mr. Bennett. Where are they? 

Mr. Lyon. Well they are over 

Mr. Benne1T. Pardon me. How many contracts have left your 
shop? 

Mr. Lyon. There are between 20 and 30 I presume. 
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Mr. Bennetr. Up until 3 weeks ago, two had left your shop? 

Mr. Enoue. I think Mr. Bennett, something like 29 have been rec- 
ommended by the Defense Minerals Administration, and they were 
stuck over in the Defense Production Administration someplace or 
other. If I recall Dr. Boyd’s testimony, that is the case. 

Mr. Rrean. Only two had been finally cleared but there were some 
21 or 29 that Defense Minerals sent to the higher echelon for their 
approval as I recall it. 

Mr. Eneir. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Bennerr. Just one observation and I will yield. That is this, 
as I get it from the testimony of these gentlemen and also the prior 
witness here from DMA, it is this: First of all, they haven't yet 
made up their own minds as to how critical or how much these vari- 
ous materials are going to be needed and second and most important, 
the frustration of the whole thing, they are basing their estimations, 
these contracts and these loans, on their economic soundness. Now 
the minute they start doing that, these marginal properties and there 
are thousands of them all over the country that are capable of pro- 
ducing, haven’t produced because they have been uneconomical, are 
not going to get in operation as long as that thinking prevails in 
Defense Minerals Administration. 

Mr. Donovan. That is the whole story. 


PROPOSED CHROME CONCENTRATE PRICE OF $110 INADEQUATE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHROME PROPERTIES 


Mr. Eneir. May I direct a question to Mr. Bradley, who, by the 
way, I know knows something about the business. He and his family 
have been in it for years. I think that is also true of Mr. Lyon al- 
though I didn’t know him so well, but Mr. Bradley, is there something 
that can be done to develop these chrome ores in northern California ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. I am very much concerned about the northern Cali- 
fornia chrome ores. 

Mr. Enair. This $110 price for chrome concentrates isn’t going to 
bring them out, is it ? 

Mr. Bravery. It will bring out some. There will be a bunch of 
poor, hopeful candidates that will get in there and do some digging 
and they may go broke just like all the rest of the miners, but they 
may make a little money if they have some luck and the only way 
you can get production out of the mine is to take that gamble. We 
think that this $110 will do it. 

Mr. Eneve. Do you think you can go down in that Klamath coun- 
try and ship it clear to Grants Pass / 

Mr. Brapiry. I am not going to put any of my money into that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Enoie. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. Braptey. There are people up there in business that may. 

Mr. Enater. This is not a realistic program as far as northern Cali- 
fornia is concerned. Now I think there are some operators up there 
in Oregon who have some high grade who can get by, and maybe 
make some money, but not very many. According to Fay Bristol, 
he claims he can’t do it. He may shave it pretty close and get in 
on some, but it seems to me that this business of establishing a stock- 
pile at Grants Pass just kills our northern California folks. 
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Mr. Braptey. Well it doesn’t do very much for northern California, 
I will say that, but there is a great question as to what you would get 
out of northern California at best. 

Mr. Encie. Do you think the southern Oregon ores are better than 
northern California é 

Mr. Brapviey. They are; yes. Unfortunately they are. 

Mr. Ener. At least there is more high grade there / 

Mr. Braptey. More high grade, more usable stuff. 

Mr. EnGie. Don’t you think it is important that we get out this low 
grade in northern California and make some agreement to concen- 
trate it? 

Mr. Braptey. Well, what you are doing then is getting out a few 
thousand tons of stuff that is not up to standard. If we had started 
something like this 4 years ago, and had our reserve in, and know 
what to do with the low grade concentrates, as we don’t now, it 
would be worth while probably going after that stuff, but today, 
you don’t know what you are going to do with it when you get it. 

Mr. Eneie. You know for four years I have been trying to get 
that program going. It has been 5 years. 

Mr. Braptey. I wish more people would listen to you. The thing is 
today, we are brought into an emergency position where we have to 
go after the best there is in order to have anything, where we have 
to have real production. 


ESTIMATED CHROME PRODUCTION UNDER PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Enete. In your honest opinion, Mr. Bradley, how much chrome 
do you think this program that has been mentioned here today will 
get out? 

Mr. Brapiey. In the period of 2 to 3 years, up toward 200,000 tons, 
someplace of that magnitude. Five years you might possibly get out 
500,000 tons, if they are lucky up there. If they get the patterns, those 
boys up there now think they are beginning to get the geological pat- 
terns and incidentally, because of the assessment moratoriums being 
taken off last year, they did some digging for the purpose of assessment 
work and there were some diamond drills, they turned up some infor- 
mation that I think gives them a guide for further discovery. On the 
basis of past records, the production might be no greater than 200,000 
tons in that period. Iam hopeful of it myself. 

Mr. Enevr. Very frankly, T think this best illustrates better than 
any case could possibly do the fallacy of paving a set price and making 
that the price, rather than working on differential premiums. When 
you pay the price as you do here, some fellows can make some money. 
If a fellow has a lot of high grade he can make a lot of money, but a 
differential premium, which is essentially a cost-plus operation, within 
limits, would bring out just as much crome as you want. For instance, 
if you would go on a premium to $130 or $140, if you had to, you would 
bring out more of this, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Braptey. It would bring out more but you wouldn’t bring out 
as much as you want. 

Mr. Eneir. And won't be paying people who had a lot of high 
grade more money than they actually need to bring it out, would you / 

Mr. Braptery. That is true. 
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Mr. Enate. I know you haven’t always figured the premium price 
program, but you had some misgivings about it. I suspect before we 
get through that it is going to be recognized as about the only practical 
method that you can use in this kind of a situation. 

I will be very frank to say to you that I am very unhappy about this 
chrome program. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION DIRECTIVE LIMITS PURCHASES TO 
HIGH-GRADE CHROMITE 


Mr. Lyon. Mr. Engle, I would like to read to you an excerpt of a 
letter which James Boyd received from the Production Administra- 
tion, signed by Edwin Gibson, regarding our chrome program. He is 
the Deputy and Manager of this division, under Harrison. He says, 
“EPS should negotiate long-term contracts with domestic producers 
at above market price, if necessary to secure additional high grade 
chromite for the national stockpile.” 

Now we are limited to high-grade chromite in our directive from this 
Defense Production Agency. 

Mr. Enete. Do you think that is sound ? 

Mr. Lyon. I think that we should make some provisions for the low 
grade too, but as far as I can tell from the information I have received, 
there is not enough of low grade ore developed to justify any kind of 
a milling operation and that is what it is going to take to make low 
grade marketable but we are limited to the purchase of high grade in 
this letter. That is as far as we can go. We are a recommendin 
agency and when we recommend something they either agree or senc 
something back that we have to live up to. 

Mr. Recan. They limit you to high grade? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. 


DISCUSSION OF MARGINAL DEPOSITS AND POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Recan. I wold like to ask Mr. Bradley a question. I don’t 
come from a hard mineral country but I am very much interested and 
have been listening to a lot about these marginal mines of all types 
of minerals, of which there are hundreds all over the country. 

Mr. Brapitey. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. They cannot be operated profitably, and these prices 
now for instance on tungsten of $63, and on chrome of 115, still leaves 
those marginal mines ae they can’t operate and make any money. 
Now presumably, according to the testimony we have here, if those 
marginal mines could, through operations, not only recover some of 
the strategic minerals we need but might lead to the discovery of 
additional minerals that you indicate the prospectors might find if 
they wanted to risk their time and capital, they might find some 
more high-grade chrome in northern California —isn’t it going to be 
necessary to get those marginal mines in operation, to get those old- 
time prospectors to get out with a burro, and pick and hammer, and to 
offer him some premium-price arrangement rather than give a price 
of $115 that is, according to Mr. Engle, presumably, going to make 
three miners or men, Bristol, Robertson, and Brown, all rich, but the 
fellows that we are trying to help at the same time will still not be 
benefited. How are we going to benefit those marginal miners and get 
the job done we feel should be in the interest of this country ¢ 
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Mr. Braptey. Well, there is no simple answer to that because the 
marginal mine in the first place has got to be a big mine in order to 
give you any production that will be of any significance to the econ- 
omy or to our wartime needs, so then you are not dealing with the 
prospector any more. You have got to deal with some agency, pri- 
vate or whatever, that will go in there and dig that thing in real 
quantity, and you are up against a different proposition than the little 
miner. 

Mr. Reean. Well vou can’t offer that miner an across-the-board 
price and make some that have high-grade minerals take big risks, and 
still not give him enough that he can operate the mine at a profit 4 

Mr. Brapitey. That is correct. That is why we can give an across- 
the-board price in the case ‘of tungsten but we can’t give an across- 
the-board high price in the case of copper because the volumes to be 
produced from any typical deposit is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. Recan. Isn't there an answer to this thing, that several of our 
members and people are interested in having accomplished here, and 
isn’t it to have some incentive to bring back those marginal mines into 
successful operation and encourage the small miners to further explo- 
ration work ? 

Mr. Braptry. We have the exploration program that is under way 
that should encourage the small fellow to go out and do a lot more 
looking. 

Mr. Reean. Suppose we have a miner that knows where he can find 
a little chrome, copper, or tungsten, but you can’t do it at the pre- 
vailing price. It seems to me the only answer is a premium price. 

Mr. Brapitey. Applied with some caution, perhaps. We hope that 
we can, by districts, in the case of manganese particularly, tungsten 
you know across-the-board, manganese, I think we can set up a price 
for each district, because that is the way manganese comes. The dis- 
tricts are readily identifiable, chrome the same way. I think we should 
try this $115 price at Grants Pass, and see how it works and if it works, 
and as our knowledge increases about how it works and as our knowl- 
edge increases about outlying or other districts we can apply it to the 
other districts, the same sort of program with perhaps another price. 

Mr. Reean. It looks as though in order to do anything in Cali- 
fornia we will have to have some different type of arrangement. 

Mr. Braptey. I think so. It is a different ore and slightly different 
circumstances than Grants Pass ore. We can only do certain things 
at once. We progress as fast as we can but by steps. 

Mr. Reean. It looks like we have 88 things to do at once in the 
short time left to get this program under way. 


CHROME PROGRAM APPLICABLE ONLY TO GRANTS PASS AREA 


Mr. Enatr. Is there anything in this program which you have in 
mind which would prevent the participation of the northern Cali- 
fornia ores if a concentrating process could be found which would 
enable that ore to be produced, that grade, at the $115 price? 

Mr. Braptey. I didn’t follow that. 

Mr. Enate. I want to know if vou are going to apply this just to 
the Oregon area? Are you going to limit it geographically ? 

Mr. Braptey. IT think that would be a feasible thing. 
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Mr. Encie. What if somebody down around northern California 
wanted to ship to Grants Pass stockpile. Could they do it? 

Mr. Brapiey. Well the Grants Pass stockpile is paying a certain 
price. If they think they can ship up for the present, all right. 

I wanted to point out with all of these blanketing programs, the 
DMA can still execute any individual contract, which it will do in the 
case of any mine where the production would be significant, or where 
it is worthwhile to execute a special contract to overcome special 
conditions. 

Mr. Enewe. In other words, this program is without prejudice to 
specially negotiated contracts? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Enewe. Even above this price? 

Mr. Brapiey. Above that price. The same as tungsten. That 
wasn’t brought out, but that is true in the case of tungsten. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Do I understand clearly, Mr. Bradley, that this pro- 
gram is applicable only to the Grant’s Pass area? It does not apply 
to the chromium deposits in southern Montana ? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is correct. We haven’t worked out any pro- 
gram for those deposits. 

Mr. Saytor. You worked out no program for the Maryland-Penn- 
sylvania State line deposits? 

Mr. Braptey. No. 

Mr. Enate. Mr. Lyon, what is your time schedule on this program ? 

Mr. Lyon. The time schedule limited by human endurance. We 
all get there about 8 o'clock in the morning and we leave there half 
past 6 to 7 at night. 

Mr. Enoete. When do you anticipate you will get this chrome pro- 
gram into execution ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. It is over ‘at DPA now and it should be certified in a 
short time to GSA, and it goes ahead. 

Mr. Encie. GSA will have to wrestle around and get some money, 
wont they ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. They have to set up the purchase depot and take 
care of all the business. 

Mr. Enetr. I suspect there will be some time elapse on that? 

Mr. Sayior. Mr. Bradley, I would like to know why the price 
doesn’t apply to the Maryland-Pennsylvania State line deposits be- 
cause in hearings that were held by this subcommittee during the 
Eightieth Congress, it was testified that the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
State line district, though few people know it, contains the largest 
high-grade chromium deposits known anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. Brapitey. Was that testified to by a reputable man / 

Mr. Sayior. It was testified to by Mr. Thayer, from the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Mr. Brapiry. He is a good man. 

Mr. Sayvor. It might be of interest to you to know or to get those 
hearings and find out where the USGS claims the largest chrome 
deposits in the United States are. 

Mr. Bravery. I use that thing as a bible. 

Mr. Sayior. You had better memorize the bible. I know a lot 
of people that believe in it that don’t know it too well. 

Mr. Braptey. We have had no applications from that area at all, 
no indications of any private interests. 
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Mr. Sartor. But if you offer an attractive incentive, with the 
price right, people would go out and prospect, if they are the greatest 
known deposits in the United States; will you have somebody in- 
terested in it 

Mr. Brapiey. Those things have to build up. We have to'take some 
initiative. We can’t take it all. 

Mr. Sayvor. If we have an all-out war, it will take somebody to 
have some initiative. 

Mr. Reean. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Baring. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donovan. You don’t know of any extraordinary mineral 
deposits under the sidewalks of the City of New York, do you? 

Mr. Bravery. There has been no indication of that. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Baring wanted to ask Mr. Hofflund a question. 


FIELD HEARINGS INDICATED DESIRE RY MARGINAL MINERS 
FOR PREMIUM PRICE PLAN 


Mr. BarinG. For the record, Mr. Hofflund accompanied me on my 
Ely, Nev., and Phoenix, Ariz., hearings, which were attended by prob- 
ably some 500 small and marginal miners. Dr. Boyd said here the 
other day that it was his opinion that the mining industry did not 
favor a premium price plan. Mr. Hofflund, during the interviews in 
the two cities, Ely, Nev., and Phoenix, Ariz., would it be correct to say 
that 90 percent of the men in the field are in favor of a premium price 
plan / 

Mr. Horritunp. I would say 90 percent of the people present indi- 
cated their approval of the Baring bill that was then mentioned. 

Mr. Baring. Thank you. 

Mr. Recan. And the Baring bill provided a price plan a premium 
price plan ¢ 

Mr. Baring. Yes, sir. It was taken after the Engle bill of last 
year. 

Mr. Recan. Are there any further questions / 


PROPOSED MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sayuor. I would like to know what hope there is for a pro- 
gram for manganese in this country, from these men. 

Mr. Lyon. There should be one. We have a number of projects 
in mind, and there should be a manganese program over at the 
DPA within a few days. These projects will all be ready to 
go at that time, and there is one in Montana, in the Phillipsburg 
district, for the production of high-grade manganese. There is a 
depot at Deming, N. Mex., a purchase depot and sampling mill. 
There is a recomendation for a mill at El Paso, Tex., for the treat- 
ment of southern ores and Mexican ores, and the Artillery Peak, and 
Three Kids, which was authorized and going ahead before the DMA 
got into the picture. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Lyon, that El Paso installation is just to handle 
manganese ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reeéan. Only manganese / 

Mr. Lyon. Yes, sir. 


82354—52——-26 
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Mr. Reean. I am glad you are installing it there. I believe it 
will be fruitful. 

Mr. Sayxtor. What price per unit is being proposed ? 

Mr. Lyon. It hasn’t been decided yet. It will be something— 
we haven’t decided on the price it is going to take to bring man- 
ganese out. We have a man down there now to try to ascertain that 

rice, 
' Mr. Sayior. If you sent something over to DPA, you certainly 
recommended something along the line, or some price. 

Mr. Lyon. We recommended certain things, but those things 
haven’t reached the DPA yet, the mill and the purchase depot and 
all the rest of it. 

Mr. Enoxe. Does that have to go up through the higher echelon, 
kitchen cabinet, and the Secretary's office 

Mr. Lyon. Some time. 

Mr. Saytor. This hasn’t even gotten to the totem pole stage yet, 
not only the low man. This isn't in the foundation stage. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Sayxor. I do. 


DOMESTIC MANGANESE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Donovan. You are producing manganese here in this country 
now, aren't you ¢ 

Mr. Lyon. About 5 percent of the demand. 

Mr. Donovan. Is the domestic price different than the foreign 
price? 

Mr. Braver. No. 

Mr. Lyon. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Donovan. Is anybody here who can ? 

Mr. Parsons. There is no domestic market because none is being 
sold. 

Mr. Donovan. You are getting no manganese at all except that 5 
percent you are talking about domestically ¢ 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Braptey. We are getting about a hundred thousand tons a year 
from one deposit in the United States, 

Mr. Donovan. That amounts to about 5 percent of what you need ? 

Mr. Braptey. It is about 5 percent. 

Mr. Donovan. You need more in case of an all-out shooting war? 

Mr. Bravery. In case of all-out war, we need lots more. Chrome 
and manganese are both in the same fix. There is almost enough 
coming in. 

FOREIGN SOURCES OF MANGANESE 


Mr. Donovan. Where do you get it from outside of the country? 
What are the foreign sources of supply ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. Russia has been—— 

Mr. Donovan. You and I know that that has been out since 1947. 

Mr. Brapiey. No. It began to dwindle in 1949, and there is still 
some manganese coming in. There is still some chrome coming in 
from Russia, too. 

Mr. Donovan. I am talking about manganese. Never mind the 
chrome. How much manganese is coming from Russia / 
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Mr. Braviry. I don’t know the total quantity ; possibly a dozen boat- 
Joads, something like that. 

Mr. Donovan. Does that come directly from Russia or from some 
of our friends over on the continent who are able to do business with 
Russia ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. 1 think it is loaded directly out of Russia. I can’t 

say for the year 1951. 

Mr. Donovan. What portion of our domestic supply, or our supply 
here in the United States, to best of your knowledge—give us an 
idea—comes from Russia at the present time ? 

Mr. Braptey. Not over 5 percent, hardly that. Just a few per- 
cent. Not any more than we produce in this country. 

Mr. Donovan. It follows as a matter of course in case of hostilities 
that supply would be shut off. 

Mr. Braptey. That is right. 

Mr. Donovan. Where does the rest of it come from ? 

Mr. Brapiey. Most of it comes from India. 

Mr. Donovan. What section of India? 

Mr. Bravery. It feeds in through the port of Vizagapatam, which 
is, as I understand it, on the east coast. 

Mr. Donovan. On the east coast / 

Mr. Bravery. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Donovan. On the east coast of India ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. I think so. 

Mr. Donovan. Give me the name of that port again. 

Mr. Bravery. Vizagapatam. 

Mr. Donovan. How much does that amount to percentagewise ? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is at least half of our imports. 

Mr. Bennett. Is that the same part of India that wants the wheat 
from us? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Brapiey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Reean. You say half our imports; in other words, 4714 percent 
comes from India? 

Mr. Bravery. I wouldn’t be that precise. 

Mr. Donovan. Where does the other 40 percent come from ? 

Mr. Braptey. Some picked up in Africa. 

Mr. Donovan. How much percentagewise ? 

Mr. Braptey. I will have to guess. 

Mr. Donovan. That. is all right. 

Mr. Brapiry. Maybe a quarter of our needs; something in that 
magnitude. 

Mr. Donovan. That would be 25 percent ? 

Mr. Braptey. Something in that magnitude. 

Mr. Donovan. Where does the balance come from ? 

Mr. Braptey. Here and there. There will be a good deal coming 
from South America in the next 3 or 4 years: not so much now. I 
think 10 or 15 percent from South America now. 

Mr. Donovan. So that if India were cut off and Russia were cut 
off, we would be reduced to what we could get out of Africa and what 
we could get in the next 4 or 5 years or within 5 years from Brazil 
or South America; is that right? 

Mr. Brapiey. Plus a certain amount that will be forthcoming in 
this country as these programs get under way. 
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DOMESTIC MANGANESE DEPOSITS COULD PROVIDE TOTAL UNITED STATES 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Donovan. Would you care to speculate as to how much of our 
present needs we could get out of the deposits in the United States if 
we went out on full blast to exploit our domestic deposits ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. If you will take in the low grades, the 5 and 7 per- 
cent, and that sort of stuff, we could get it all, but at a terrific price. 

Mr. Donovan. What percentage could we get even if we had to 
pay this price / 

Mr. Bravery. We could get all we need. 

Mr. Donovan. We could get all we need out of our deposits in the 
United States if we paid the price ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes; and given time enough to get the elaborate plans 
that are going to be established to get this low grade going. 

Mr. Donovan. How many years would it take to get it if we were 
willing to pay the full price, if we had to get it from domestic sources ¢ 

Mr. Brap.tey. Something in the neighborhood of 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. Reean. Is there anything further? Any other questions ? 

Mr. Sartor. We don’t have enough stockpile in this country to take: 
care of us for 3 to 5 years, though ? 

Mr. Brapitey. We can figure about two. Iam not speaking of mili- 
tary stockpile. 

Mr. Sartor. What is that? 

Mr. Brapitey. We could possibly figure two. 

Mr. Regan. That is probably classified information. 

Mr. Sayvor. It is in the record here. They have 18 months’ supply 
in this country. There isn’t any secret about it. 

Mr. Brapuey. It has been increasing. There has been a net increase 
in the year 1950. 

Mr. Recan. We will conclude as soon as Mr. Martin asks some 
questions. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Have we received any manganese from 
Greece ? 

Mr. Braptey. Not in any quantities of any great importance. 

Mr. Marrin of Iowa. I was struck by this report of Director of 
Defense Mobilization dated April 1. He said, “A number of develop- 
ment projects are under way, financed in part by the United States,” 
and they list manganese from Greece in that report. 

Mr. Braptey. Nothing I have seen in the statistics would make me 
believe that Greece is an important contributor. I see also I was 
mistaken in my African figures. The African imports are all greater 
than Indian. 

Mr. Ener. I didn’t catch that. 

_ Mr. Braptey. The African imports are greater than the Indian 
Imports. 

Mr. Eneir. They are greater? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. Martin of Lowa. I was interested in your answers a moment 
ago about the price. I believe you stated you hadn't got anything over 
to the higher echelon yet; is that right? This has to do with domestic 
production. 

Mr. Braptey. It will run about $2 per unit down at Deming; El Paso 
will be cheaper. ; 
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Mr. Reean. Why? 

Mr. Brapiey. Because we get it from a cheaper source; much of 
E] Paso mining comes from Mexico. 

Mr. Rrean. I will have to check into that. 

Mr. Braptey. You have the businesses down in Texas, though. 

Mr. Saytor. You have the Texas City tin smelter down there, too. 

Mr. Donovan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Marrrn of Iowa. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Donovan. Just one or two questions before it slips my mind: 


DOMESTIC MANGANESE DEPOSITS INFERIOR IN GRADE 


On the score of richness, how do our domestic deposits compare 
‘ith those in India and Africa ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. Very poorly. 

Mr. Donovan. Do we have any that compare in richness with their 
deposits ¢ 

Mr. Brapviry. None of any significance. There might be a drop or 
two here; specially in the Southwest, a few thousand tons, but the 
Indian and African things, they are speaking of millions of tons. 

Mr. Donovan. So speaking of cost between domestic production and 
foreign production is measured not only by the difference in riehness 
of the deposits and the labor, but the labor costs ? 

Mr. Brapiey. Both. 


v 


- 


MANGANESE PRICE RECOMMENDATIONS VARY WITH THE DISTRICT 


Mr. Martin of Iowa, Getting back to this matter of price, I am 
interested in this in the over-all attainment of our objective. That 
leads me to ask whether you have made recommendations for price 
other than the one you just told me. 

Mr. Brapiey. On manganese / 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. Braptey. That is handled on an individual basis. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. Have you made any other recommendations 
other than that one price you report, at any plant / 

Mr. Brapiey. You are speaking of manganese ¢ 

Mr. Marttn of Iowa. You reported a minute ago $2 a unit at Deming. 

Mr. Brapiey. That is not a price that we are recommending. We 
must buy the ore that is delivered down there and we must find means 
of grading it up to a usable product and when that is done it will cost 
the Government about $2 a unit, which is twice the market price. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa, Yet you can’t recommend a price 4 

Mr. Brapiey. I missed the question. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Martin of Lowa. You have recommended a price for encourag- 
ing the production of manganese, domestically ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. A price at Phillipsburg—pardon me. <A price at 
Deming, which we will pay for ores delivered to us, a price at EF] 
Paso, which we will pay for Mexican ore. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You see, I have had a bill in here for quite 
a number of years myself in the manganese field. I am not from a 
manganese district. I am trying to get a result. I have been told 
and I would like to have you tell me whether you are familiar with 
the bill that I introduced and the bill that Mr. Mills introduced ; they 
are identical ¢ 
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Mr. Braptey. That is the price we are using in the Deming area. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. We had a price recommended in that bill. 
I am trying to find out whether you have asserted any policy in this 
same field that my bill includes. 

Mr. Braptey. The answer is “Yes.” We are using those identical 
prices in the Deming area 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. You have the authority to do about every- 
thing there is in this bill, I understand. 

Mr. Braptey. I believe so. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. We haven’t got very far yet, have we? 

Mr. Braptey. We are making contracts, and those are darned hard 
to make and some of them are extremely complex. 


IMPORTANCE OF A HEALTHY DOMESTIC MANGANESE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Martin of Iowa. I had just exactly one purpose in introducing 
this bill. I wanted to put Congress and the administration on notice 
that some other than mining areas were decidedly interested in getting 
an end result, and I am keenly disappointed in the puny results of my 
efforts over the last 13 years; I am trying to get this gigantic machine 
to rolling, and in no field have I had more disappointment than I 
have had in the field of manganese. I am from a corn-hog district. 
I can quote you prices on corn or hogs, but I would like to know why 
we haven't got the machine going in a better and more effective way, 
to get results in domestic manganese production. It makes me see red 
to read the report here of our activities in encouragement in foreign 
countries, and then contrast them with impotency here at home. 


That is the purpose back of my bill. I have been told you have 
the power to do everything you asked for in that bill, but why haven’t 
we got more action. 

Mr. Donovan. Don’t you know that part of the main global strat- 
egy is to keep these manganese supply fields open for use; the very 
large part of the money we are — up for defensive and offensive 


purposes in the war-making field is designed just to keep this supply 
of manganese open ¢ 

Mr. Marttn of Iowa. And conserve our own supply ? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. The Indians did a pretty good job of con- 

serving our supply of materials, and we are taking the same path. 
I want to get our own resources developed. I have just one thought, 
and that is the sel f-sufficienc ‘y of our Nation. 

Mr. Brapiry. You are, I am sure, familiar with the fact that the 
production end of the mining industry is pretty well behind that bill 
and behind the purposes, and I think if there has been any resistance 
in the United States other than political, it has been from the con- 
sumer. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Brapiey. The resistance to your bill other than for political 
considerations say here in W ashington has been from the consumers, 
but I don’t think that the producing mining industry has resisted your 
bill. In fact, I think they have been for it. 

Mr. Martin of Towa. They haven’t exercised very much energy in 
support of my bill. I am disappointed. I need help. I am not a 
miner and I don’t know anything about mines, but I know that we 
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are desperately short of manganese and have been trying all these 
years, ever since I got my baptism of fire in the military committee at 
the outbreak of World W ar II; there is a philosophy back of the 
stockpile law and the opening paragraph there announcing that the 
health of the mining industry, domestically, was superior to the 
stockpile program, or problem; and I am amazed at the impasse that 
exists here. 

I can’t get anyone down there with respensibility to put their shoul- 
der to the wheel and give it a push. That is why I am absent 
today from the Committee on Ways and Means, sitting over here 
now, to try to get a look-see, to find out what you fellows look like, 
and how active you are. We are not going to lose this war if I can 


help it. 


DISCUSSION OF LETTER FROM FRED SEARLS, JR., PRESIDENT, NEWMONT 
MINING CORP. 


Mr. Recan. It is now 5 minutes of 1. Before adjourning, we have 
a letter here from Mr. Fred Searls, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, who retired April 6. 

Prior to his retiring, discussions were had before the committee 
with respect to the various units of this program, and he has written 
a long letter, addressed to Mr. John Murdock, chairman of our full 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and asks that it be placed 
in the record. 

If there is no objection on the part of the members, it will be so 
placed. 

Mr. Enate. I have looked the letter over and I have no objection 
to entering the letter in the record, and I will say to my friend from 
New York that Mr. Searls is defending himself against what he con- 
siders some charges which I made against him in regard to improper 
conduct, and he denies any improper conduct, and states that his 
opinions with reference to mining have always been forthrightly 
stated to the committees of Congress, and in effect that they were 
well known, which I think is true. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear, and I made it clear 
at the time that I raised the questions in regard to Mr. Searls, that 
I implied no such improper conduct on his part and didn’t reflect on 
his personal integrity in any way with reference to the contract now 
being negotiated” in Defense Minerals Administration for the San 
Manuel Mining Co. 

Mr. Searls is at some pains in this letter to explain that he told the 
people in the Defense Mobilization Administration about this con- 
tract, which was in process of negotiation before he took the appoint- 
ment, but Mr. Searls is entirely misinformed when he says, as he 
does, in the first paragraph of his letter, that he understands that 
it is charged “that I have used”—I am quoting— 

I understand that it is charged that I have used my position to benefit the New- 
mont Mining Corp., of which I am president, 
and that he had to resign because of “improper conduct.” 

Now, no such thing is charged. My position was then and now is 
that although Mr. Searls was not guilty of any improper conduct 
as far as I knew, my objection to him was that he has a philosophy 
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entirely opposed to the philosophy of this legislation which he was 
supposed to advise the administration on, and I thought it entirely 
improper that a man basically opposed to a policy should be in a po- 
sition of putting it into execution. 

We have just seen a very notable example of what happened in the 
‘ar East ina similar situation. 

Now Mr. Searls has resigned, or terminated his connection, He 
says that he did it prior to the time any reference was made to any- 
thing he did. Now, I want to reserve the right, Mr. Chairman, to put 
in the record at this point the statement which I made at the time 
Mr. Searls was under discussion here, and to further outline in the 
record the points that I made at the time, and which were strictly on 
the merits and on the record, and were based upon my disagreement 
with Mr. Searls on the basic philosophy in regard to this program, 
and not on any charge on my part that Mr. Searls had been guilty 
of any improper conduct. 

Mr. ReGan. Without objection, it is so agreed. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Lerrer From F rep SEARLS, JR., PRESIDENT, NEWMONT MINING Corp., DATED APRIL 
6, 1951, TO THE CHAIRMAN, House INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS (OMMITTEE 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Current daily papers of New York and Washington have 
carried statements that Representative Engle of your committee has called for 
my resignation or at least attributed by recent resignation as assistant to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization to improper conduct in my position. I under- 
stand that it is charged that [ have used my position to benefit the Newmont 
Mining Corp. of which I am president, while opposing proposed subsidies under 
the Defense Act to other mining companies or individuals. 

Inasmuch as your committee had requested me to testify today in respect to 
those matters, I had expected to use the opportunity to refute such charges and 
to defend my views. Since you have now canceled the hearing, and left me no 
opportunity to defend myself, I am using this letter as a means of doing so and 
respectfully request that you make it a part of the permanent public record 
of the committee. 

At the request of Mr. Wilson and General Clay, who is a friend of mine from 
the last war, I entered the service of the Office of Defense Mobilization on De- 
cember 27, 1950. 

Prior to entering the service, I advised Mr. Wilson and General Clay that the 
only possible reason [ could think of for not complying with their request was 
that I understood that the Magma Copper Co., in which Newmont owned at that 
time and still owns a share interest of about 22 percent, had been requested by 
the Defense Minerals Administration to equip its San Manuel property; and 
that a negotiation was being had, with which, however, I had had no contact or 
connection. I also explained that I had never been an officer or director of 
Magma Copper Co. Mr. Wilson and General Clay stated they could see no ob- 
jection to my aiding them in the eapacity of an adviser on materials. I have 
had no contact of any kind with such negotiations in Washington, New York, or 
elsewhere. 

General Clay further explained that I would probably not have any direct re- 
sponsibility or connection with the negotiations for expanding domestic mineral 
production, anyway, because under the set-up and regulations, these matters 
would be in the hands of DMA, unless some dispute arose or some question re- 
quiring Mr. Wilson’s attention was brought up. I have had no connection or 
even discussion regarding the various projects for expansion of domestic min- 
eral productions, except to deliver to Mr. Boyd and Mr. Larson—on one oc- 
casion—an expression of anxiety on the part of Mr. Wilson that the aluminum 
expansion contracts were not proceeding fast enough. 

I have, as a result of experience in the last war, been opposed to subsidies be- 
ing paid to marginal mines and undeveloped prospects during periods of full em- 
ployment, believing that the desired end is not accomplished by these measures. 
My testimony before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which has apparently been made available to Mr. Engle, sets forth the loss in 
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total nonferrous production which occurred during the last period of sub 
sidies, 

The desired end could be very much better accomplished by minor changes 
in the tax laws, to permit “expensing” of exploration development by mining 
companies and—-in the case of small mines and small deposits—to permit an 
easy write-off of losses incurred by owners or participants in development when 
efforts to develop and operate incur losses. In this connection, the recommenda- 
tions of the American Mining Congress should be given serious consideration. 

While in Washington, I wrote a letter to Mr. Harrison of the DPA and dis- 
cussed with Mr. Boyd of the DMA these ideas. Neither of them agreed with 
me to the point of believing that subsidies to domestic marginal mines and pro- 
spects could be avoided; whereupon I dropped the matter, except that I also 
tried to explain my position in this respect to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on February 13. 

I resigned from the Office of Defense Mobilization because the business of my 
company required my constant presence. My resignation was before, and not 
because of, the criticism of your committee. 

I have cleared the above statements with Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who author- 
izes me to state that he will confirm them to the committee if requested. 

Mr. Engle is also quoted as having lifted out of its context a sentence in my 
testimony before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to the effect 
that “any type of sudsidy for the mining industry is objectionable. I think it is. 
I also think all “controls” are objectionable. But that does not mean that 
we do not have to some forms of both in wartime, The testimony as a whole, 
however (cf. pp. 258, 279, et seq. of the record) recognizes that the Government 
must accord some sort of financial aid to concerns who are required to alter 
normal plans and procedure in favor of expedited expansion of facilities and 
production required to meet wartime needs. 

What I fear, and am on record as opposing, is the sudden revival and reopen- 
ing during a period of short labor supply, of hundreds of marginal mines and 
prospects. Such projects are too likely to be affected by the fact that “the squeaky 
wheel gets the grease,” with the inevitable result that the more marginal mines, 
the bigger the subsidy and the smaller the production. With a fairly constant 
mine labor supply, there could be a serious drop in production as bad or worse 
than in 1944 to 1946. 

In conclusion, permit me to ask that you give me the break of believing that 
I have at all times endeavored to give the Government, honestly and sincerely, 
the benefit (or detriment if that is the opinion of the committee) of my views 
on the subject under discussion. I yield to no one in my desire and in the some- 
what successful efforts of my company to imecrease mineral production. We are 
all American and we are in trouble. Congressional Committees should not be 
so ready to impugn the integrity of experienced and willing contributors to the 
defense effort as to make it impossible to attract them. 

I believe that the country’s interest will be best served if the Congress will 
pass a law which will lay down the procedure to be followed, rather than to 
leave it permissive, and subject to debate amongst the interested agencies. I 
would like to persuade the committee to go the tax change route, but I pledge 
myself and our company to follow, as we always have, the legislation that is 
finally passed. 

I append my record of Government service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep SEaRrLs, Jr. 


(Mr. Searls’ record of Government service is as follows:) 
Frep SEARLS, JR.—GOVERN MENT SERVICE 


September 1940 to November 1941: British Purchasing Commission. 

November 1941 to April 1942: civilian consultant, Ammunition Division, Ord- 
nance, 

April 1942 to October 1942: executive assistant to Deputy Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration. 

October 1942 to February 1943: Director of Facilities Bureau, War Production 
Board. 

February 1942 to February 19483: member, Planning Committee, War Produc- 
tion Board. 
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February 1943 to June 1943: executive assistant to Deputy Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration. 

June 1943 to May 1944: assistant to Director, Office of War Mobilization. 

November 1944: strategic bombing survey inspection of European targets. 

December 1944 to about October 1945: assistant to Director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 

October 1945 to November 1946: special assistant to the Secretary of State. 

March 1946 to October 1946: President's Evaluation Commission, atomic bomb 
tests. 

March 1946 to January 1947: United States delegation to the UN Commission 
on Atomic Energy. 

December 1947 to January 1948: Ruhr survey for General Clay. 

March 1948: National Security Resources Board. 

December 1948: German war potential report. 

December 1950 to March 7, 1951: Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Hofflund, and Mr. Brad- 
ley, we appreciate very much your coming. We hope you will be 
able to expedite this. 

Mr. Lyon. We thank you for having us. You have been of great 
assistance to the DMA. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com ITTree ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mines AND MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., Hon. Ken Regan 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Regan. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will now come 
to order. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


The hearings this morning and tomorrow morning, which are a 
continuation of the subcommittee’s study and investigation of the 
defense minerals production program, have been called for the pur- 
pose of developing further information regarding production incentive 
programs for the following minerals and metals: 


1. Tungsten 8. Mercury 
2. Manganese 9. Antimony 
3. Chromite 10. Asbestos 
4. Copper 11. Graphite 
5. Lead 12. Bauxite 
€. Zine 13. Cobalt 

7. Mica 14. Nickel 


We realize there are many other metals in short supply but these 
seem to be the 14 that we are presently most concerned with. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Administrators of the Defense 
Production Administration and the General Services Administration, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget have been requested to 
designate and have present at the hearings a member from each of their 
staffs, who reviews and establishes policies and procedures with respect 
to production incentive programs for the afore-mentioned minerals 
and metals. 

We have with us this morning: 

1. Dr. James Boyd, Administrator, Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration. ; 

2. Richard Searles, Under Secretary, Department of the Interior. 

3. Alfred C. Wolf, executive assistant to the Secretary. 

4. Dr. John D. Morgan, Jr., Director, Materials Review Division, 
Defense Production Administration. 

5. Mr. Maxwell Elliott, general counsel, General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Irving Gumbel, special assistant to the Administrator. 

6. Mr. Carl Schwartz, Assistant Chief, Estimates Division, Bureau 


of the Budget. 
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We are adopting a different procedure for hearing the witnesses 
today and tomorrow. Instead of hearing the witnesses one by one all 
of them will be before us at the same time. It is believed this method 
may prove more satisfactory for obtaining information on the subject 
before us. 

We have therefore arranged the chairs in sort of a semicircular man- 
ner with the idea we can all get together and have a free discussion 
of this program, so if you gentlemen will come forward as I have 
called the names; Dr. Boyd, will you sit over here on my left and 
then Mr. Searles, if you will come right next to Dr. Boyd, and is Mr. 
Wolf here this morning? 

Mr. Seances. Mr. Wolf is not here. 

Mr. Recan. Is Dr. Morgan here? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Is Mr. Elliott here? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Gumbel? 

Mr. Gumpe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regan. We are sorry not to have Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Eneur. May I ask why he is not here, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Reean. Can you say, Mr. Searles? 

Mr. Searves. I came in his place, Mr. Chairman, because he had 
some other commitments with the Secretary. 

Mr. Recan. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Searces. He had some other commitments for the Secretary 
that have been previously planned. 

Mr. Recan. If we would like to see him tomorrow morning would 
he be available, or is he also committed for tomorrow / 

Mr. Seances. I can't tell you about that, but I can find out for-you. 

Mr. Reean. All right, sir. 

I believe the chairman of our full committee would like at this time 
to address you. 


INTRODUCTION OF UNDER SECRETARY SEARLES BY COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
MURDOCK 


Chairman Murpockx. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to introduce to all the committee a new, member of the 
Interior Department force who is a neighbor of mine out in Arizona. 
TI recall years past when we had matters of mines and mining before 
this committee, or some subcommittee, that the present Governor of 
Wyoming ordinarily sidetracked the matter and took up the question 
of wool. I was always amused. I knew the interest of our colleague, 
Congressman Frank Barrett, in the matter of wool, but one day I said 
to him, “Frank, I know you are interested in wool and we all have 
interest in wool, but this matter is mines and mining.” 

Well, he hesitated a moment and he said, “But after all, there is such 
a thing as steel wool,” which, to me, seemed rather amusing. 
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A few days ago some of us from Arizona went down to the Secretary 
of Interior's office and saw the new Under Secretary of the Interior 
take oath. We have, as you say, Mr. Richard Searles with us this 
morning, who is Under Secretary of Interior. 

We all call him Dick out in Scottsdale, Ariz., and we are glad to 
welcome him as a member of the staff of the Secretary of Interior. 

It may be that in discussing mineral matters he will be a good deal 
like Gov. Frank Barrett. He will want to get off on perhaps not wool, 
but some other matters that may seem to have no connection. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to the entire committee Mr. 
Richard Searles, Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Reean. We are mighty glad, Mr. Searles, to know that you are 
serving your Government in that capacity. You will find, I imagine, 
that the Under Secretary is not always a man that has the easy job. 
He takes the top position in a lot of this work. 

Our committee is very much interested in practically all of the mat- 
ters that may come under your jurisdiction and we all look forward 
with pleasure to having an acquaintance with you, cooperating with 
you and doing anything we can to make your stay in Washington pleas- 
ant and informative and I know in turn that you look like a man we 
can get along with fine. It is nice to have you with us this morning. 

Now, Dr. Boyd, you have heard the preliminary discussion. We 
have had some previous meetings, as vou know, on this defense minerals 
program. There was a law passed last year, which expires on June 30, 
and there was much discussion of where the matter was being delayed 
up and down the so-called totem pole that was referred to and we 
believe that those meetings developed some pretty good facts. 

We are interested now, before we close the hearings of the subeom- 
mittee on this program, in getting additional information as to how 
it is developing and in knowing that we will get in operation on these 
strategic minerals, in which we are interested, by June 30. 

We listed first tungsten. I think you and the other Department 
heads pretty well cleared that in our previous discussion. You said 
you had worked out a program and were having the other programs 
pretty well worked out. 

We would like you to start out this morning by telling us how they 
are progressing and what the outlook may be ‘for early activity in the 

various metals production. 

I think Mr. Engle has worked out some specific points he would like 
to inquire into, and without further adieu I will vield to Mr. Engle 
to propound such questions as he may have in mind. 

Mr. Enatr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a progress report from 
these folks on each one of these minerals and metals named this morn- 
ing. We have them all here. In other words, we have been trying 
to find out, Mr. Chairman, why it is that this program won't perk 
and whenever we get DMA up, the program is over in DPA and 
when we get DPA cleared it is over in Budget or in GSA. 

Now we have everybody. I wonder, Dr. Boyd, if we couldn't start 
with tungsten. What is your tungsten set-up? 


- 
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STATEMENTS OF RICHARD SEARLES, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR; DR. JAMES BOYD, ADMINISTRATOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION; DR. JOHN D. MORGAN, 
JR., DIRECTOR, MATERIALS REVIEW DIVISION, DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ADMINISTRATION; MAXWELL ELLIOTT, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; AND IRVING GUMBEL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; AND 
CARL SCHWARTZ, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


TUNGSTEN PROGRAM READY FOR FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. Born. The program has been cleared now, Mr. Engle, and the 
regulations for establishing the floor price under tungsten have been 
signed today and sent to the Federal Register by GSA, so that pro- 
gram, as I described it to you last time, is under way and properly 
authorized. 

Mr. EnGix. You say it is signed today ? 

Dr. Born. That is right; either today or yesterday. That will be 
sent to the Federal Register by the GSA. 

However, the announcement of the program was made some couple 
of weeks ago so that there is no reason why the industry couldn’t go 
ahead under that announcement. 

Mr. Ener. I was aware of the fact it was announced some weeks 
ago, but I hadn’t heard anything about it since. Have you got any 
money for it? 


TUNGSTEN SURPLUS BELIEVED IMPROBABLE 


Dr. Boyp. The GSA has, I think, $95 million which is set aside for 
tungsten. That is to permit them to buy any tungsten that might 
come on the market or that is not properly absorbed by the market 
at $63. There is a large amount of money which GSA has. If any 
tungsten can’t be sold at $63, the Government can pick it up. There 
is no possibility that a surplus of tungsten will become available 
because it is so badly needed in industry it will not necessarily be 
available to the Government. 

Mr. Enate. The probabilities are that the Government will not have 
to spend one dime for tungsten; is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, except in assisting some concentrators in 
loans, where they need additional help besides the price support, and 
in the form of exploration. 


FIRST TUNGSTEN-EXPLORATION CONTRACT SIGNED 


Incidentally I signed the first exploration order last night on a 
tungsten project. We cleared that away in about 10 days. We have 
10 projects approved in the field for signature of the participants. 
There is the one I signed last night, one is coming in by air mail, and 
the other is being signed by the operators. 

Mr. Ener. The fact you signed them doesn’t mean they are in 
operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Enete. Do you mean on the matter of exploration you have 
some authority ¢ 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. I want to congratulate you. That is the first time I 
ever have known that your signature gets something going. Ordi- 
narily it is just in the nature of a recommendation is it not? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. But on this exploration program, when you put your 
name on it, things start to happen? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enoie. Money is paid out and miners go into the field and 
things start to happen ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enoie. And there are 10 of those you say? 

Dr. Boyp. Ten have actually been approved. We have several 
others in the mill getting ready to go. 

Mr. Reean. And this program is still the same price structure, $63 
or $65? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; this is the exploration. 

Mr. Reean. On the tungsten the price remains $63 ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. That means then we can forget about tungsten. That 
program is going forward ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. We won’t forget about it. We have got to give 
it a lot of help. 

Mr. Reean. The next is manganese. 


TUNGSTEN PROGRAM RESTRICTED BY LIMITATION OF AUTIIORIZATION TO 
COMMIT FUNDS 


Mr. Enoir. Let me ask one more question about this tungsten 
program. This tungsten program has been limited, has it not? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. It has to be limited for reason of the limitation 
of authorization to commit funds. We are working under congres- 
sional authorization for funds. In other words, we cannot commit any 
more funds than the Congress has authorized us to commit. There- 
fore, the GSA were forced to put a limit on the amount of tungsten 
that they could commit in general. We are making it clear to the 
public that that limit does not necessarily limit the program at all 
because we do not expect anything like that amount to come on the 
market or will be required to be picked up as a surplus. The program 
is so large and the requirements of the military and the industrial 
requirements are so great that there is no chance of that amount of 
tungsten coming on the domestic market. 


DMA ADMINISTRATOR BELIEVES TU NGSTEN PROGRAM PROVIDES FIRM MARKET 
SUPPORT 


Mr. Enetie. The purpose of this program was to firm up the tungsten 
market, was it not ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, at a high level. 

Mr. Eneaie. And to give a tungsten miner some reason to believe that 
if he went out and spent his money developing a tungsten property 
that he wouldn't be left holding the sack, as some of our miners were 
immediately after the last war. 
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Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneve. And if you were a tungsten miner would you feel some 
assurance that you had a floor under you? 

Dr. Boyp. I would, Mr. Engle, but I am quite sure that until those 
in the field understand it a little more, they may not feel as secure 
as [am and we must carry a campaign of explaining this to the people 
in the field so they will know they have an assurance. They feel with 
that limit on price they should be guaranteed a certain portion of it. 
If we did that we would restrict the program. Therefore, we must 
show them that this is in essence a firm and solid support for the tung- 
sten market. 

Mr. Eneve. What the Government has said is this: “We announce 
to the public that we will pay $63 a unit for tungsten”; is that right / 

Dr. Boyp. Tungsten concentrates; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneue. We will do it for 5 years, and then the Government says 
“But if more than 1.5 million units come in the offer terminates.” Is 
that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. So Tam a tungsten miner out in the country and I have 
a property and I say, “Oh, boy. I think I can go on in” so I sit down 
and write a card to Dr. James Boyd, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Defense Minerals Administration, and say, “Dear Dr. Boyd: I accept 
your offer. Iam going to start my tungsten property” and with that 
assurance T go out and I spe nd $150,000 or $200,000 developing my 
property. Lo and behold, 3 years from now the market drops out 
from under tungsten and it drops below $63 and I write to Dr. Boyd 
again and say “Dear Dr. sovd: Lam stuck. Please accept my tungsten 
production.” 

Are you going to write back and say, “Dear Mr, Engle: I am sorry 
to inform you that by reason of some small print in that publication 
we issued the Government purchases were limited to 1.5 million units 
and therefore your contract isn’t any good and we can’t take your pro- 
duction” ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is true; it can happen, Mr. Engle. There is a pos- 
sibility it could happen. It is very highly improbable and unlikely 
to happen. In working this program out in the future we will have 
to attempt in future requests for funds to work out a greater support 
for that so it will be clear. At the moment the limitation of funds 
prevents us from going any further than that. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Searles is a business man and he knows something 
about risk capital. I would like to ask Mr. Searles if he thinks on that 
basis he would plunk down $100,000 of his money in tungsten 
property ¢ 

Mr. Seartes. Well, I believe I would because I think Congress 
would take care of me in the end. They know partly the reason I am 
going into this is to help in our present emergency. 

Mr. Excre. You had better go back and read the record of about 
how Congress took care of the miners after the last World War and 
after the First World War. It is a history of being sold down the 
river by their Government, which is one of the most flagrant in all 
the operations of our Government and there isn’t an ounce of confi- 
dence out in the far West as far as I know that the Government will 
do anything to help the miners out. As a matter of fact, I had a bill 
in here to help some of those fellows who were left holding the sack 
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in the last war and the President of the United States vetoed it and 
| have never been able to get anywhere with one since, so I don’t 
know whether this tungsten program is going to work or not. 

I appreciate that from the standpoint of your budgetary require- 
ments, and we have a member of the Bureau of the Budget here, Mr. 
Schwartz ¢ 

Mr. Sciurwarrz. Yes, sir. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY INTERPRETATION EXPLAINED BY BUDGET 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Eneie. Your problem there is this: You do not want a con- 
tingent liability sitting over your head that you do not know the 
amount of; is that correct? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneore. As a consequence you assume you had better make it 
sure and get some figures. Is it true that it has been put up to $200 
million rather than $95 million? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No, sir. The President has allocated 395 million 
because we have almost exhausted the $600 million the Congress 
authorized in the Defense Production Act. There is another billion 
dollars estimate now pending before the Congress and I understand 
when that is approved the DPA will certify an additional amount 
for tungsten. 

Mr. Eneoie. They will certify an additional amount ? 

Mr. Recan. What was the additional amount you say that has 
been requested ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. As I recall the original proposal to GSA was $185 
million; is that correct, Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exniorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Because of the fact we practically exhausted the 
$600 million, only $95 million could be made available but DPA made 
it clear that when the billion dollars became available that they would 
certify the additional amount to the GSA and then of course we would 
be prepared to authorize its release by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Enere. What this amounts to is this, that you have in effect 
written an insurance back of this program to the extent of 895 mil- 
lion. You may not use one dollar of it and if time rolls on and you 
do not use any portion of it you can reduce the amount of the security, 
can you not ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. As long as it is estimated that there is a contingent 
liability we will have to fully cover that amount. If the contingent 
liability we will have is reduced to something less than $185 million 
or $95 million, as the case may be, then the amount we have reserved 
to cover that contingent liability can also be reduced. 


$95 MILLION AVAILABLE FOR TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


Mr. Aspinauy. If the gentleman from California will yield for 
a question—— 

Mr. Enote. I yield. 

Mr. Asprnati. Has the $95 million item that you speak of been 
appropriated by Congress as yet / 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes. 
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Mr. Asprnauu. It is in what funds? 

Mr. Scuwartrz. When the Defense Production Act was passed ij 
authorized the President to utilize $600 million as public debt trans 
action. The GSA requested the President, through the Director of the 
Budget, to release $95 million of the $600 million for this tungsten 
program. The President approved that recommendation. The money 
has been released and is available for use today. 


NEED CITED FOR AVOIDING REPETITION OF FALSE INDUCEMENTS EXTENDED 
TO MINE OPERATORS IN WORLD WARS I AND II 





Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpock. I wanted to say in support of the statements made 
by Mr. Engle a moment ago that we have had some unhappy experi- 
en es after both the First World War and the Second World War. 
You have heard me say—and it is in the records of this committee— 
that I felt that in any emergency we ought to see to it that that thing 

3 not repeated. 

I am delighted to hear my friend Dick Searles say, as a business- 
man, “I think I would be willing to plunk down my money because I 
have confidence” and all that, but I want to say to Dick that I can 
name individuals in Arizona who did that in the First World War 
and also individuals who did that in the Second World War and have 
been left holding the sack. 

We must safeguard the public funds. We want to get maximum 
benefits in a time of emergency from this essential material and we 
vant to safeguard that fund so as to get those results, but I never 
took much stock and do not care very much about the small type that 
is written in at the bottom of an insurance policy, later to be pulled 
on one and to pull the rug out from under the fellow that thought 
he had protection. 

I wish we could avoid that small-type business but if we do have 
to have it there, it must be in larger type. 

Mr. Regan. Do you suppose we could pass a resolution tomorrow 
in small type? 

Mr. Murpock. No; I think we must insist on larger type and that 
is exactly what this record will do. Mr. Engle is saying—and this 
is what I want to say—that these miners out there must not be de- 
ceived. They must know the price they are going to get and how 

uch of a floor it constitutes, and that there is a limitation and they 
In ‘st not expect to exceed that or if they do, then the floor no longer 
supports them. 

[ just wanted to say that to get it off my chest. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd, suppose now that Mr. Searles goes back to 
b siness and he wants to put in one of these $100,000 mines, and he 
writes this “Dear Dr. Boyd” a letter. Do you have any authority 
(o say to him that he is going to be taken care of for a 5-year program / 

That is what we are trying to get at but yet we have a limitation 
there that he might be cut off in 3 years. Is there not some way we 
could take care of a situation of that sort so we don’t have repetition 
cf those referred to in World War I or IIL? 
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TUNGSTEN PROGRAM SAID TO BE DESIGNED TO PROTECT MINE OFERATORS 


Dr. Born. Yes, sir. I think the only way we can do it is as Mr. 
Schwartz has mentioned. As soon as this appropriation is passed or 
this authorization is passed we increase that to cover all the estimated 
possible production of tungsten in this country. Then he is definitely 
covered but in the meantime we have put this limitation on because 
we had to for lack of funds. That gives him encouragement to go 
ahead and do it. His market is supported fairly substantially. He 
used to get it at about $18 or $28. Now it is $65. That is a pretty 
good gamble, to show that he has got a good block of tungsten that 
can be taken off the market by the Government and a good price sup- 
port. 

Now it is not as full as we would like to have it. In working this 
program out we fully recognize what Mr. Murdock said and we tried 
to develop our program at this time to give this protection and as- 
surance, but unfortunately we ran up against this budgetary problem. 


TOTAL OF $1,600,000,000 NEEDED FOR DEFENSE MINERALS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Reean. In other words, the $600 million that was provided for 
last year was estimated then to be adequate and is now known to be 
inadequate ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recgan. And you will have to have a further amount and that 
is the billion dollars that you referred to? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Is that an additional billion dollars or an additional 
$400,000 ¢ 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; that will bring the total Congress will have 
authorized to $1,600,000,000, 

Mr. ReGan. So it is an additional billion dollars? 

Mr. Scuwartrz. Yes, sir. Congress did set a top limit of $200 mil- 
lion that it authorized for this purpose. The appropriations, together 
with the $600 million will cover $1,600,000,000. That is the amount 
that will be available. 

Mr. Reean. Is that now liberally estimated to be adequate to cover 
all of these plans that we have for these defense minerals? 

Dr. Boyp. That is only for the rest of this fiseal year, Mr. Chair- 
man. There will be another request for authorization for the fiscal 
year 1952, and our total program, in this kind of a program to sup- 
port the mineral industry will amount to a great deal of that because 
we got the thing authorized and the various contracts let. There 
will be a presentation to the Congress of a considerably larger amount 
than that of authorization for the following fiscal year. 

Mr. Asprnautn. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Aspinaui. Dr. Boyd, vou are speaking about a minerals pro- 
gram. Most of this $600 million has been allocated to other strategic 
materials rather than minerals; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir: to iron and steel, some to tungsten, some to 
rubber, and I can’t remember them all. 
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$95 MILLION TUNGSTEN FUND DERIVED FROM ALUMINUM EXPANSION 
ALLOCATION 


Mr. Eneve. I have the figures here and I can’t figure out where you 
got the $95 million. You have $150 million to rubber, $10 million to 
raster beans, $60 million to tin, $10 million for exploration and devel- 
opment, $5.7 million for aluminum sheet, $1.3 for oxygen-free copper ; 
tungsten, $14 million; machine tools, $100 million; and aluminum ex- 
pansion contracts, $240 million, and that adds up to $591 million. 

Where have you scratched $95 million out of that to guarantee this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Mr. Engle, Mr. Elliott can supplement what I say, 
but the amount that is in there for aluminum had not been formerly 
transferred by DPA to GSA for an allocation of funds at the time 
that statement was prepared. Some of the contracts had not been 
signed, I understand. Now, when this billion dollars becomes avail- 
able, the aluminum plants will have to be taken care of out of the 
billion dollars. 

Mr. Eneir. In other words, this was earmarked money and there 
weren't any firm contracts on it so what you did is pick up $95 mil- 
lion out of the $240 million for aluminum expansion; is that right? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is another way of expressing it. 

Mr. Regan. What was left for aluminum ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to explain, we do have some contracts 
outstanding on aluminum but we are backing up those contracts tem- 
porarily with stockpile funds because some of that aluminum is going 
into the stockpile until the additional billion dollars becomes avail- 
able so that there is no delay in the aluminum program. 


POSSIBILITY OF USING STOCKPILING FUNDS FOR DEFENSE MINERALS 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I have a question. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The other day we had the stockpile appropriation 
before us and there was a statement in it under independent offices 
that show $3 billion was available to the end of the current year and 
at the end of the year a billion dollars would be left over as unused. 

How much of that was made available for mineral purposes ‘ 

Mr. Exuiorr. Can you answer that, Mr. Gumbel ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Of the $2 billion authorized this year how much 
was used and how much have you asked for out of the billion that 
nobody is going to use this year? 

Dr. Boyp. I doubt if anybody here could answer that in precise 
terms, Mr. D’Ewart, but the large proportion of the stockpiling funds 
are involved in minerals. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Of the $2 billion ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How much have you asked for out of the billion 
that hasn’t been used at all that will not be used by June 304 

Dr. Boyp. I think we would have to ask the Munitions Board or 
GSA to answer that. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Mr. Congressman, 1 understand most of that will 
have been committed by June 30 and we have in the Bureau of the 
Budget a request for an additional amount for 1952. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. The report on the appropriations bill was submitted 
to the Congress showing that it would be unobligated at the end of 
the fiscal vear: that the $2 billion would largely be obligated but the 
$1 billion would largely not be obligated. 

That was the report submitted by the Appropriation Subcommittee 
and it occurred to me with such sums as that, for which no one had 
found a use, we should be able to get a little bit for use in this defense 
minerals production and processing because under that law those 
funds are available and it is authorized to use them for any of these 
things we are trying to do. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. D’Ewart, I don’t have those figures here but I 
would be glad to submit them for the record for the committee as to 
how much of that money has been used for minerals. 

I might say this, that of course we cannot obligate money or make 
contracts for specific strategic and critical m: aterials be yond the ob- 
jective set by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And we have always found great difficulty in getting 
that Board to allot very much to mineral produc tion or for processing. 
We have had you before | us time and again on that in years gone by. 
It has been our impression the State Department would much rather 
spend that money overseas than they would in the West. 

That is the trouble, or one of the troubles we have had all 
the time. I think it would be interesting for the committee to have 
that breakdown of how much of that money was made available for 
mineral production or processing and how much is requested out of the 
unobligated balance for use in the next fiscal yeat 

Mr. Exxiorr. I will be glad to submit that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INFORMATION PERTAINING TO STOCKPILE FUNDS SUBMITTED BY GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
Of the estimated $2,000,000,000 that has been or is expected to be committed 
during fiscal year 1951, it is estimated that approximately $1,600,000,000 has been 
or will be used for the purchase of metals and minerals. Of the approximately 
$1,000,000,000 remaining for future commitment, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 will be used for the purchase of metals and minerals 


TUNGSTEN PROGRAM BELIEVED INADEQUATE 


Mr. Eneove. I think it is obvious there is a fatal loop-hole in the 
tungsten program. Now only the reaction from the producers them- 
selves will show just how fatal that is, but I don’t share Mr. Searles’ 
optimism about it at all. If I was going to run a mining outfit in 
which T had to put a great deal of money, my own money, I would 
certainly look at the qualific ations which have been put on this 
program. 

There is a practical problem I will admit in getting around that 
from the standpoint of budget but it certainly doesn't give the pro- 
ducer out in the field the kind of a guaranty we expect “for tungsten 
prod uction. 

We are going to watch it and see how it develops and if the industry 
shies on account of that, we are going to have to do something else 
I think to help out. 

What about manganese? Do you have any program going on 
manganese ¢ 
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LONG-RANGE MANGANESE PROGRAM SAID TO PRESENT ENGINEERING AND 
RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Dr. Born. Yes, sir. I have a statement here that might be more 
concise than trying to do it verbally. 

In the case of manganese the problem is of an entirely different 
nature, At the present time the supply of manganese, while mostly 
imported, is adequate to meet the industrial demands and to provide 
some current addition to the national stockpile. Since this is a bulk 
commodity it can be mined economically in large quantities but we 
must solve the manganese long-range problem on the basis of large- 
scale operations, such as that of recovering manganese from basis open- 
hearth slags and that of preparing for the opening of the large 
low-grade deposits such as Artillery Peak, Cuyana Range in Minne- 
sota, and the deposits in Aroostook County, Maine. 

However, until these programs can be satisfactorily put into opera- 
tion by solving some of the basic engineering factors involved, and 
during the period of research required to provide the necessary tech- 
nical data for the development of such an industry, it is essential 
that we obtain any reasonable quantities of manganese that can be 
produced for the next 2 or 3 years. 


SAMPLING DEPOTS AND CONCENTRATING PLANTS TO BE ESTABLISHED 
THROUGH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Consequently we cannot enter into a blanket arrangement as we 
have done in tungsten. Weare now providing through private indus- 
try for the establishment of sampling depots, concentrating plants 
in strategic locations such as Deming, N. i sag El Paso, Tex.: Butte. 
Mont.; Batesville, Ark.; and in other places where the needs may 
arise. ; 

Here again, however, the activation of such a program requires 
substantial commitments of public funds. Contracts have now been 
negotiated for the producers in Montana and for the mill at Butte 
to permit the concentration of the products of the Philipsburg and 
Butte mines, but these contracts cannot be consummated until the 
funds are provided in the supplemental appropriations bill now be- 
fore the Congress. 


DR. BOYD CLAIMS NO SIZABLE MANGANESE DEPOSITS FOUND IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


Unfortunately the continental United States has been searched 
without finding sizable manganese deposits through two wars and 
between the wars.’ There are many small deposits which do not lend 
themselves to economic operation, either because the deposits them- 
selves will not support a concentrating plant or because they are too 
far from the consuming centers.!. This may be disappointing to a 


1 SUBCOMMITTEE NoTe.—The implication made by Dr. Boyd, Director, Defense Minerals 
Administration, that no sizable manganese denosits have been found in the United States 
is not in accord with well-known facts. Factual information on the manganese ore 
deposits of the United States as well as a number of known processes developed for the 
conversion of the ores of such denosits to high-grade manganese products is contained in 
committee Hearing No. 38, nart I. Manvanese, of hearings held on strategie and critical 
minerals and metals before the Suhcommittee on Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Publie Lands, House of Representotives (80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The statement made by Dr. Boyd that ‘‘There are many small deposits which do not 
lend themselves to economic operation” also is misleading, for none of the large manganese 
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few small producers who have produced minor quantities of manga- 
nese in the past, but unfortunately the situation is such that they 
should not be encouraged to expend their efforts at this time. We are 
answering these questions directly to individual applicants, as they 
apply. 

Mr. Enexe. In other words, you haven’t any program ! 

Dr. Boyp. We have the program; yes, sir, but there is a block in 
the way to getting it finally consummated. The research of course is 
going on at a tremendous rate. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED MANGANESE MILL AT EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. Reean. Doctor, you stated that your plans contemplated some 
plants in Deming, N. Mex.; and Batesville, Ark., as well as E] Pa. o, 
Tex. 

Dr. Boyp. And Butte, Mont. 

Mr. Regan. Now as you know, I am quite individually interested 
in the E] Paso area and several different prospectors and miners have 
come to me when I was there and written me that they have great 
bodies of manganese ore in Mexico. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. I believe you replied to one of those inquiries for me. 

I understand you have had some discussion with people in private 
enterprise to put in some sort of a plant at El Paso and possibly at 
Deming. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correet. 

Mr. Recan. What is holding that up and what could be done to put 
that into actual operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, one of the main problems in the El Paso thing, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the company itself has got to solve some of its prob- 
lems before it can finally consummate the contract. They have been 
working at it quite assiduously and have been down negotiating with 
us, but they have to solve their problems before they sign the contract. 

It is an engineering problem they have to solve. 

Mr. Recan. To satisfy themselves or the Government ? 

Dr. Boyp. Both; themselves and the Government. 

Mr. Reean. Are they problems that can easily be solved or will it 
take a year or two to work them out ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; it won't take a year or two. It is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion right now. 


MANGANESE SUPPLY INCREASED FROM FOREIGN SOURCES 


Mr. Reean. That is one of the minerals we are very much con- 
cerned about, manganese; is that right ? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrean. You have been getting it from various parts of the 
world, where our supply has been reduced and may be cut off entirely ; 
is that right ? 





deposits and very few small ones in the United States lend themselves to economic or 
profitable operation when mined for manganese alone under present market prices and 
conditions. The fact that the unit cost of the manganese to be obtained from the district 
manganese programs proposed by the Defense Minerals Administration is approximately 
double the recently increased market price of manganese from foreign sources serves as 
evidence. 
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Dr. Boyp. Our supply has been materially increased, Mr. Chair- 
man, from foreign sources. 

Mr. Reean. From Europe? 

Dr. Boyp. From India, Africa, and it is being increased in Brazil 
and other parts of the world. 

In 1949 we had to replace the Russian source elsewhere. That came 
from other sources. As the steel industry increases it demands more 
manganese and that has increased substantially in the past 2 years 
in the source of supply. 


INDIVIDUAL MILLING CONTRACTS REQUIRED 


Mr. Reean. Now this plant that you discussed at El Paso and I 
assume the other areas in Butte and Deming and Batesville are also 
on a par; they are similar operations 4 

Dr. Boyp. Well they are all different.. They have different prob- 
lems of concentration, different problems of market source. You 
can’t give them a blanket program; you have to work it out in- 
dividually. 

Mr. Reean. Basically have you approved all of those? Do they 
look as though they are programs that you can recommend or give 
substantial Government backing to? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Recan. How soon do you feel that any of those programs 
might be put in actual operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Well, they should be in operation any time now. It is 
just a question of solving this budgetary problem and having money 
available. 

Mr. Reean. What is the nature of the budgetary problem that is 
going to handicap them? 

Dr. Boyp. The Butte and Philipsburg contracts are all negotiated, 
ready to be signed and awaiting assignment of funds. We have been 
trying to solve that problem so we could get it over to DPA for ap- 
proval. It involves a commitment of several million dollars to sup- 
port that operation during the life of the contract. 

Mr. Reean. In Butte? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right; the same in Deming. 

Mr. Recan. What about El Paso? How much is involved in that? 

Dr. Born. I couldn’t tell you offhand. I could supply that for you, 
Mr. Chairman. It is at least $2 million or $3 million to support that. 

Mr. Regan. Two or three million dollars for Government funds? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, as a contingent commitment. There again 
we would only lose a portion of that in the increased cost that would 
result from producing there. 

Mr. Regan. There are no funds available now for that program ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. And will there be in this billion dollars that Mr. 
Schwartz referred to? 

Dr. Boyp. I should think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. But you are not positive? 

Dr. Born. No: not positive. 

Mr. Reean. That is a program in which the Government is going to 
buy the product, or are they going to put in the mill, or just what 
is the procedure ? 
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FINANCING OF MILLING CONTRACTS 


Dr. Boyp. In the case of Butte, the mill is already there, a Govern- 
ment-owned mill and the contract is to buy the product of that mill 
and provide a market for the mines in the area to have it processed at 
Butte. We have had the operators together and they agreed on an 

approach to it. 

In the case of the El] Paso matter, a private company is going to 
construct the mill with a Government loan and with an assurance 
of the money. 

Mr. Reean. Through what source will they get the Government 
loan ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. They will come to us and we will recommend a loan 
from the RFC 

Mr. Rrean. And then suppose they come to you and have cleared 
these technical matters of engineering to which you just referred as 
being the thing that is now holding them up. How long a time will 
it take then to get the program in operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. It shouldn't be more than a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Reean. Where does it stand today ‘ 

Dr. Born. Then the RFC will give them a loan and they can go 
ahead with their construction and go to work. 

Mr. Reean. Is it as simple as that or does it have to go through 
all of the different bureaus ? 

Dr. Boyp. It will have to go through DPA for approval but they 
are now familiar with it so it shouldn't take long for them to approve 
it now and go to GSA for signing the contract. We have negotiated 
the contracts with GSA so they are in agreement with them now. 
There is no question of any further negotiation. 

Mr. Recan. Has the price been agreed upon ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrean. Of the finished product ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Regan. And they have established the fact they do have a 
reasonable supply of ore? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, sir. We have investigated in the field and 
determined that. 


MANGANESE PROGRAM MUST AWAIT APPROPRIATION AND ALLOCATION 
OF FUNDS 


Mr. Regan. Do I understand you to say that in a week or 10 days 
you might be able to clear that program if the money is available / 

Dr. Boyp. If money is available; that is correct. 

Mr. Reean. There is no money now available / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. If they are going to borrow the money from the RFC 
what other money would be needed ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. The RFC money comes also out of the appropriations 
made in the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Reean. Out of the same bill? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. Even though everything is all set and the technical 
engineering features are worked out and approved by you they still 
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will not be able to go ahead until this additional appropriation is 
made ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Or funds alloted out of the stockpile? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; if funds are made available. 

Mr. Reean. Now Mr. Elliott, suppose that Dr. Boyd is able to clear 
these manganese plants that he has discussed in these four different 
districts; do you know of any money that would be available to pro- 
ceed with the program ? 

Mr. Extiorr. The money, as Dr. Boyd indicated, will be the new 
money that is to be apprepriated if provision has been made for those 
contracts in that new money. 


DISCUSSION OF POSSIBLE USE OF STOCKPILING FUNDS 


Mr. Reean. Well, Mr. D’Ewart suggested that of this consider- 
able sum that is left in the stockpiling tund, could any of that money 
be used to implement this manganese project é 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Regan, I would have to find out the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Recan. I wonder if you could. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ReGan. We have been hearing about manganese and what we 
are going to do if we have an all-out war, etc. What are we going to 
do for manganese? I don’t know. A lot of people come to me and 
say they have low-grade ore, but of sufficient seallee to supply quite 
a bit of manganese and that is one of the minerals we would like to 
see under this program get working. Dr. Boyd says he has gone 
into these things pretty thoroughly and in a week or 10 days he might 
clear these projects. 

Now if you have those funds in the stockpiling program of the 
Munitions Board, why could they not be used ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. If we have the funds, sir, that are available for man- 
ganese—I don’t know how much we have committed already for 
manganese; that is, if we have funds that are within the stockpile 
objective the Munitions Board has set, that I would have to find out. 

Mr. Reean. Could you furnish the committee with that informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I will furnish the committee with that information 
tomorrow morning. 


STOCKPILE FUNDS NOT AVAILABLE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Gumpet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to remark that there 
is no difficulty in using stockpile funds if the commodity is going into 
the stockpile, but if it is development, the product of which is going 
to be used by private industry, of course the stockpile funds are not 
available. 

Mr. Reean. I understand but will a substantial amount of this 
manganese go in the stockpile or any of it? 

Dr. Boyp. This manganese should go into current consumption. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Murdock. 
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STATUS OF ARTILLERY PEA K, ARIZ., MANGANESE DEPOSITS 


Mr. Murvock. Repeating myself, I have been interested in Artillery 
Peak, which was mentioned by Dr. Boyd, specifically since May 18, 
1937. I have not lost any interest meanwhile. In fact, it is rather 
increasing. 

I would like to ask you a few things about Artillery Peak. What 
is being done there, Doctor? I have received various reports. One 
report was that machinery and equipment is being moved away from 
Artillery Peak. That is rather disquieting to me. Can you give a 
report on that ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, Mr. Chairman, you remember we have been having 
rather a difficult problem in the metallurgy of extracting the manga- 
nese from that deposit and we have talked this over with this com- 
mittee before and with the Appropriations Committee and we have 
attained funds to do the pilot-plant work on the Artillery Peak 
deposit. 

Now we are doing that work not at Artillery Peak itself, but at 
Boulder City, because we are constructing a new plant, which would 
be a waste of Government funds. 

That does not help the problem in Arizona itself but the plant is 
now almost complete. 

If there is any machinery being moved from Artillery Peak it is 
put in that plant to solve the metallurgical problem. We had the 
authorization from Congress this year to do it. Contracts have all 
been let, buildings are up and most of the machinery is on the ground, 
ready to goin. They will begin work on that in the next few weeks. 

Mr. Mvurvock. Thank you, 


DEPARTMENTAL PROCESSING OF MANGANESE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Reean. Did you have a question on the manganese program ? 

Mr. Encre. To summarize the situation you are trying to work out 
specific contracts in four or five places; is that right ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. In most places we have already finished them. 

Mr. Encrr. Do those contemplate actual production or are they 
pilot plants? 

Dr. Boyp. Those are actual production. 

Mr. Eneie. How soon do you expect to have those in operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. They could go in operation as soon as the clearance is 
made on the funds. 

Mr. Ener. The clearance is made on the contract ? 

Dr. Boyp. On the funds. 

Mr. Ener. That interests me. After you get a contract lined up 
where does it go; after you O. K. it, where does it go? 

Dr. Boyp. We send it to the Defense Production Administration 
for certification to GSA. 

Mr. Enaue. It would have to go to Mr. Searles? 

Dr. Born. No. 

Mr. Encie. It does not? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Encur. Does it have to go up in that shop at all? 

Dr. Borp. No. The manganese program itself, the over-all pro- 
gram had to go up there for approval and that is now done. 
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Mr. Reean. That has been done? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. In effect that program is to make selective contracts 
with specific producers ? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. And on a premium basis? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir, a varying premium from $1.50 to over $2 a unit. 

Mr. Enexe. Then it goes over to Dr. Morgan; is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT IN DEPARTMENTAL PROCEDURE CITED 


Mr. Enaiz. Why should it go over to him after you and your ex- 
perts agree / 

Dr. Boryp. We can only recommend to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration that they certify. That is the regulation at the moment, 
and the Executive order. 

Mr. Encie. Wouldn't it be a lot nicer if you just put your name on 
a contract and sent it over to GSA and told them to start buying or 
paying ? 

Dr. Boyp. It would be nicer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneve. What justification is there, Dr. Morgan, for your look- 
ing at this contract? What function do you perform ¢ 

Dr. Morean. Sir, that is the function of the Defense Production 
Administration under the Executive orders implementing the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. 

Mr. Ener. That doesn’t mean it is right and they have plenty of 
authority under the Defense Production Act to do just as they please. 
The thing I can’t understand is why you have to have 16 people look- 
ing at these deals. The Defense Minerals Administration employs 
experts. They have consultants in there. They brought them in and 
paid them good hard American cash to be consultants. They are sup- 
posed to be experts. After they get through giving their expert ad- 
vice and the man who is supposed to know most about it, to wit, Dr. 
Boyd says it is O. K., it has to go some place else to be cleared and a 
whole new bunch of people have to be convinced, a lot of them who 
are not miners at all and so the consultants have to go over and con- 
vince somebody in your plant; is that right? 

Dr. MorGan. I don’t think there is too much difficulty in DPA, sir. 
We are better organized than we were when we appeared before this 
committee last time. 

Mr. Encie. You mean you do not have quite as many hurdles on the 
obstacle course / 

Dr. Morgan. We have knocked out a few of them, yes, sir; and our 
commodity experts, are working on a day-to-day basis with the staff 
of the DMA. 

Mr. Enewe. That is what 1] ain talking about. You mean to tell me 
you have a bunch of experts, too. 

Dr. Morcan. We have a small select group working in DPA. 

Mr. Saytor. They are expert experts. 

Mr. EnGie. Since they are small and select they are overburdened 
with work and have to review everything Dr. Boyd's outfit has done. 

Dr. Morcan. Their review does not go into the financial details of a 
particular contract. Their review is simply limited to answering 
questions such as “Do we need this amount of manganese” and, know- 
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ing the supplies and the requirements data which are developed in 
our office of Program and Requirements, headed by Mr. Wampler, 
the conclusion is a very simple thing to arrive at. 

Mr. Encie. Right there you have got the cart before the horse. Dr. 
Boyd shouldn't be: fussing around having these experts talk about mak- 
ing contracts unless he knows that from a procurement standpoint the 
material is necessary, so after he gets all through, as I understand your 
answer, getting these contracts lined up, then they come over to your 
shop for clearance from the standpoint of need; is that right? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir: but that clearance is a very quick one, because 
we have already given Dr. Boyd the requirements figures so we recog- 
nize the numbers as our own. He has already supplied the supply fig- 
ures for the future because he is the expert in that field. We have a 
man who knows that a contract is coming over and our biggest problem 
will probably not be the details of the contract or whether we need the 
material but where are we going to get the money to certify the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Enecir. You should know that before he starts to negotiate. 
Poor Dr. Boyd, sitting over here, wrestling with a bunch of manganese 
producers, with all these consultants around and they fix up a beautiful 
contract, I suppose with big seals and blue ribbon on it, and send it over 
to you and then you still have to decide whether the stuff is needed and 
whether or not the money is available. 

Dr. Morcan. Well, sir, if the Congress will pass quickly our supple- 
mental request for fiscal 1951 and our regular request for 1952 and 
make it available just as soon as it can be, the fund obstacle will be to a 
large degree eliminated. 

Mr. Enexer. That doesn’t improve the mechanics of the operation at 
all. You people knew you had $600 million. A bunch of fellows ran 
in there with coal shovels and ladled it out into their various depart- 
ments and left the most important and the most vital program in this 
country—to wit, minerals and metals—without anything except $10 
million earm: arked, so that doesn’t improve the proc edural part. 

The thing that I can’t understand is why these people have to go 
through 16 rows of experts. After they get through with you and 
you have decided again, presumably, that the money is available and 
the stuff is needed, and therefore the contract is O. K., then they go on 
over to Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Elliott takes a look at it and he says “Well, 
holy smokes. What kind of a contract have they written here any- 
way?” 


DUPLICATION AND CONFUSION SAID BY GSA TO HAVE BEEN ELIMINATED 
AFTER EXPERIENCE GAINED IN FORMULATING TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


Mr. Exxiorr. No, sir. I would like to correct that if I may because 
that isn’t how it works. 

Mr. Eneir. That is exactly what happened on the tungsten deal; 
isn’t it ¢ , 

Mr. Exsiorr. Unfortunately the tungsten deal, sir, the program was 
gotten up by Dr. Boyd’s people without talking to us about it but nor- 
mally—and that is the one unfortunate exception to what has other- 
wise been a very happy arrangement. Very early in the game Secre- 
tary Chapman and Mr. Larson decided that they didn’t want duplica- 
tion and overlapping, and that they would pool their people. They 
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have signed an agreement that goes back to the early part of January 
in which Dr. Boyd’s mining people and our purchase people and law- 
yers and accountants are physically located together in the same set 
of offices in the South Interior Building. When this manganese pro- 
ducer comes, or the copper producer that you talk about, this team 
negotiates with him. When that team is finished, the job is finished. 
I don’t take another look at that point. What happened in tungsten 
was one of those unfortunate things; Dr. Boyd was out of town and 
the thing slipped and when it came to me I felt, and still feel, that 
as it was originally proposed the miners did not have protection and 
I thought we had, and I still think we have, a very solemn obligation 
to see that the miners get paid for their tungsten and it was for that 
reason as Mr. Larson explained when he was before the committee 
that we held it up to take another look and to get this device of having 
the people who are going to participate in the program give us notice 
before June 30, that there would be a binding obligation on the part 
of the Government on which we could pay for the next 5 years. 

Mr. Eneir. That is a very fine answer. I am glad that you are 
getting around some of these difficulties. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania wants to ask a question. 


DMA STATES 19 CONTRACTS COMPLETED (NOT SIGNED) AS OF MAY 10, 1951 


Mr. Sartor. I would like to ask just one question, Mr. Elliott. Mr. 
Morgan, as a result of this fine system that you have described wherein 
all your experts sit together, since January 1, 1951, how many contracts 
have been completed ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Nineteen have been finally completed. There are a lot 
more that are very far along.’ 

Mr. Sartor. How many, 19? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exntorr. Nineteen have been signed. 

Dr. Boyp. No, finally completed. Actual signing of the contracts 
in most cases has been held up because of the budgetary problem. 

Mr. Sartor. What are those contracts, Dr. Boyd ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. The list of each of them? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. Whiat are those 19? 

Dr. Boyp. They are for copper, aluminum, tungsten, manganese, 
molybdenum, a small one for zinc, and tin, and cobalt. In most of 
these industries, there is only one or two producers—and, of course, 
the aluminum. 

Mr. Sartor. Can we have a list of those by tomorrow ? 

Dr. Boyp. You have it already in the record, I think. I will re- 
enter it. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 470 and 471.) 

Mr. Enate. If the gentleman will yield, the difference between ap- 
proval and getting the dirt starting to fly is the difference between 
night and day. Dr. Boyd can sit over in his shop and he can approve 
matters until he is black in the face. His people down in his office 
have written so many memorandums and so many programs that 
some of them don’t want to see a piece of paper for the next 50 years, 





2 SUBCOMMITTEE NoTEeE.—Data presented by the General Services Administration reveals 
that only 2 purchase contracts for the production of minerals and metals from domestic 
seurees of supply had been made with Defense Production Act funds as of May 11, 1951. 
See opposite p. 52. 
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but that doesn’t mean that anybody is getting any money or any ore 
is being mined or any minerals are being produe ed. What I want 
to know is how many contracts have been actually executed where 
money is being paid and a miner is mining, pao int to an executed 
contract. That is a different matter ; isn’t it? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. Most of these contracts, Mr. Engle, don’t involve 
any payments by the Government. They are only an assurance of a 
market, should the demand fall below the supply. and many of these 
coucracts, although they are still being negotiated in detail, the com- 
panies are going ‘ahead with their work because they have been given 
letters of intent rand assurance the final contract will come out. 


GSA NOW CORRELATING EFFORTS WITH OTHER AGENCIES TO AVOID DELAY 


Mr. Enawr,. Let’s get back to Mr. Elliott. As I understand, Mr. 
Elliott, the substance of your answer is that your office now corre- 
lates from the legal standpoint the work which is going on in these 
other oflices, so that you don’t have arrangements made in either 
DMA or DPA which are legally impossible of execution by your 
agency ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Exssorr. [f I understand your question, I think that is correct, 
sir. We have lawyers who are ‘physically seated side by side in the 
same offices. 

Mr. Enoie. What you have done is put your personnel over there 
so that you don’t have an arrangement starting out that is wholly 
inconsistent with a legal program for procurement; is that right‘ 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. Because very often the practical problems of procure- 
ment are not understood in other departments. Now we still have 
one more hurdle to go over here. 

We still have the fellow over here in budget. 

Mr. Exuiorr, Mr. Engle, I would like to submit for the record, 
if I may, a copy of the agreement between Secretary Chapman and 
Mr. Larson that outlines what this arrangement is. 

(The agreement is presented on p. 473.) 

Mr. Reean. That was something which was worked out at our last 
hearing here. Mr. Larson stated that the manganese matter had taken 
about 3 weeks in your office, but you now knew the procedure anc 
that he would work out a program so that these matters could be 
dispatched within a very short time in your office. 

Mr. Ex.torr. It is not quite that, sir. This is the contract which 
they signed in January and the tungsten was the one unfortunate 
exception. I think Dr. Boyd and I have a pretty good batting 
average. 

Mr. Eneir. The tungsten program is the only one that is out. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have copper contracts out, aluminum contracts 

Dr. Boyp. A tin contract. 

Mr. Recan. So far you don’t have a contract, but you do have a 
manganese program ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. However, that manganese program has not 
been officially approved by DPA by reason ‘of the financial problem 
being a difficult one to solve. 

Mr. Exxiorr. On these manganese contracts, as Dr. Boyd test'fi>! 
our people will work together in negotiating with the contractor 
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There will be no hold-up as far as GSA is concerned once the money 
is available? 
Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 


DISCUSSION OF THE STEPS INVOLVED IN FORMULATING THE MANGANESE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Regan. I would like to follow this manganese step a little 
further. Dr. Boyd, as I understand it, has gone into the matter of 
establishing these plants to get full production of manganese in four 
different spots in the United States. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Now outside of some details that are to be worked out, 
which are not insurmountable, you could in a week or 10 days’ time 
clear that ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rrean. Then it goes to Dr. Morgan ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, I am committing Dr. Morgan to help me clear them 
in less than 10 days. 

Mr. Regan. What I want to find out is this: This discussion would 
indicate after you have done all of this, you send to Dr. Morgan ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrean. Dr. Morgan knows all about it all the time? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. His staff has been watching it and work- 
ing with us. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Morgan, it comes over to you and you know the 
whole set-up already ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. That should be the case; yes, sir. That is the way 
they come over. 

Mr. Reean. You are familiar with these plans and the districts that 
Dr. Boyd mentioned ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regan. You know about the details? 

Dr. MorGan. No, sir. We don’t go into all the details because with 
our very small staff we couldn't. We have written a letter to Dr. Boyd, 
a portion of which I might read. This is a letter dated April 12, 1951, 
from Gen. W. H. Harrison, Administrator of the DPA, to Dr. Boyd, 
and quoting one paragraph it says: 

In order to facilitate clearance of metals and minerals programs and contracts 
recommended by the Defense Minerals Administration, the Defense Production 
Administration will concern itself only with the general question of the defense 
need for the program or contract recommended. It will be the responsibility 
of the Defense Minerals Administration to make only those recommendations 
necessary to secure essential production on terms most favorable to the Gov- 
ernment, 

So we do not reinvestigate all of the details of how this is going to 
be done. 

Mr. Recan. Suppose after Dr. Boyd has completed all of his investi- 
gations, which are pretty well along now, as I understand it, and aside 
from a few technical matters, the contracts are all ready to be executed. 
He sends that over to you. How much time will it take to clear through 
your office / 

Dr. Morgan. If we have the money available it shouldn't take more 
than a day or so to get the certificate out to GSA authorizing them 
to complete the contract. 
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Mr. Recan. So there will be no hold-up in your office ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Reean. But then it goes to you, Mr. Elliott ¢ 

Mr. Evuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Then what happens 4 

Mr. Exuiorr. The contract is then signed either by Mr. Larson or, 
in his absence, by the department administrator. There is no further 
check or clearance because all of that will have been done before it 
was ever sent by Dr. Boyd to Defense P — Administration. 

Mr. Recan. So then those three steps are all that is going to be 
required to get this in full operation ¢ 

Mr. Eneie. Oh, no. You left out one. We still have the Bureau 
of the Budget sitting over here, Mr. Schwartz. 

Now what I want to find out is where your advice is integrated 
into this complicated machinery. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Mr. Engle, if the request to us is within the funds 
that the President has available from all occasion, and if the funds 
requested cover the commitments that have been entered into by the 
agency or proposed to be entered into by the agency, it would be a 
matter of just a few days to ask the President to direct the flinies 
of that money because we have no judgment as to whether or not 
tungsten is more important than any one of these other programs 
that are to be financed out of the $600,000,000, It is purely financial. 


SUGGESTION MADE THAT PROCEDURE BE CHANGED TO GIVE DMA MORE 
FREEDOM OF OPERATION 


Mr. Encir. Doesn't it appeal to you, sir, that this thing is back- 
wards? Here we have Dr. Boyd formulating contracts, and going 
into great detail in negotiation and shoving the whole business up 
through the top, whereas we ought to have it done the other way; 
namely, that this gentleman, Dr. Morgan, should say, “we need 
manganese and we need so much manganese.” And then you gentle- 
men say, “Okay, you need manganese. There is this much money 
available for it.” Then all he would have to do is to say to Dr. Boyd, 
“You are authorized to contract for manganese to a certain quantity 
and at a figure of not more than so much money” because he would 
have the clearance from you as to how much money was going to be 
available, would have the clearance from Dr, Morgan as to how much 
was needed. Then they just turn to Dr. Boyd and he says, “Let you 
and your experts get together and write these contracts and sign them” 
and General Service, of course, would be in the picture with their 
lawyers to help him write the contracts in the procurement sense. 

I just can’t help but feel that the pressure is coming from the wrong 
end. ‘The organization should set it up on tungsten, as an illustra 
tion; we ought to set the target on how much we need and how much 
money we are willing to put up or is available, and, within the frame- 
work of that, turn Dr. Boyd loose. 

I don’t see why he should have to organize these programs and 
then send them up with the hope that maybe there will be enough 
money and maybe it will fall within the requirements of DPA. 

Why can’t it be done that way, Dr. Morgan / 

Dr. Morgan. Well, we are working in that direction, sir. I don't 
know whether it can be done legally exactly the way you have said 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT PROVIDES THE PRESIDENT WITH UNLIMITED 
POWERS TO ASSIST AND EXPAND THE DOMESTIC MINERALS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Encuie. Legally. I could write the Defense Production Act in 
one sentence, saying this: Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives that the President of the United States is em- 
powered to do anything he pleases” and that is just exactly what it 
means, when you get right down to it, and all he has to do is write the 
directives. 

Mrs. Bosonr. It wouldn't pass. 

Mr. Ener. Sure, it wouldn’t pass but when you get through 46 
pages in the Defense Production Act, that is what it says, the President 
of the United States is hereby empowered to do as he pleases in order 
to meet this emergency and there isn’t any excuse anywhere for this 
kind of what I call a bureaucratic obstacle course. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, section 303 of 
the Defense Production Act practically says that on this field. 

Mr. Enexr. I know it says that. Dr. Morgan, this is your responsi- 
bility, you are the top dog over here, because you have to set up objec- 
tives in the procurement field, and you have to clear with Budget to 
get the money, and I am going to start designating you, my good 
triend, as Mr. Bottleneck, if something isn’t done about this because 
this thing should execute in the other direction, and not the way that 
it is going now. 

Why can’t you get that straightened out ? 


IMPROVEMENTS NOTED IN AGENCY COORDINATION 


Mrs. Bosone. If the gentleman will yield, it seems to me from the 
explanation that has just been given, that the procedure is quite 
different from that given at the last hearing that I was able to attend, 
where there was so much delay described. We were interested in 
knowing the reason for the delay. From the testimony we have just 
heard it seems it is a matter of a few days now. 

Am I right or am I wrong? 

Dr. Boyp. We have done a good deal of work since the last hearing. 

Mrs. Bosonr. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Born. To get this thing straightened out. 

Mrs. Bosonr. From what you have just said, it is a matter for each 
of you to participate in. It is a matter of 2 or 3 days here, 2 or 5 days 
there, and 2 or 3 days in the Budget. That may be 9 days to consum- 
mate the program after you have sent it on its way. 

It would seem to me, Congressman Engle, that that isn’t so long 
and it is a terrific improvement over the last time these gentlemen 
were here. 

Mr. Enctr. I concede to that lady that the situation is improving. 
It is improving because there is better coordination between these 
various agencies, DMA, DPA, General Services, and Budget, and 
then somewhere or other, the Under Secretary of the Interior, who has 
left the room, is in this picture, and that is on al! policy matters as I 
understand it. 

Dr. Boyp. Policies and programs. 

Mr. Eneir. What I am saying is that the procedure is in reverse 
of what it should be. The targets or objectives should be set up in 
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DPA. They should be cleared immediately from the standpoint of 
money with Budget and then the executive part of this arrangement 
should be handed to the DMA. Dr. Boyd should be turned loose to 
write the contracts. Present procedure is just the reverse. 

Dr. Boyd’s shop writes up the program, sends it up, and the others 
that must pass on the program sit around and wonder whether or not it 
meets the procurement objectives and whether or not they have the 
money. 

Now that is exactly the reverse of good administration, it seems to 
me, 

Mr. Buper. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Enaue. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge. 


STATUS OF APPLICATION MADE BY THE IDAHO BERYLLIUM MINING CO. 


Mr. Bupvee. Dr. Boyd, in light of this statement by the gentle lady 
from Utah about this 9-d: ay proposition, I call your attention to the 
particular application of the Idaho Beryllium Mining Co. 

I think that you know that they started in your office in January. 
Would you tell me what the status of that application is now ? 

Dr. Boyp. I have to take full responsibility for that, Mr. Budge, 
because that was the technical question of the availability of reserves 
to meet the kind of a project the company offered. 

At the first examination of that, the beryllium contract, the bery]- 
lium was only a small part of the material in the deposit and we had 
to review that and in light of the fact that could be made a beryllium 
project and the company support alone they were asking for. 

In other words, if we are to grant a Government loan we have to 
have some assurance for the taxpayer that he has a chance of getting 
that money back, or a reasonable chance of getting it back. 

I think that is a question of the technical examination of the con- 
tract itself, to see that the ore was there to support that kind of a 
program. 

We have reviewed that again in the field in light of additional infor- 
mation, and that is now coming back for negotiation. The negotia- 
tion part has nothing to do with this administrative problem. That 
is put full on me. 

I can’t take anything but the full responsibility on it. 

Mr. Buper. That application has been in your office since in Janu- 
ary, is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know for sure. It might have been, ves. We 
have had applications there longer than that, and it is difficult some- 
times for the operator to get his own ducks in a row, to get into a po- 
sition where he can handle the contract. 

Mr. Buver. Your office informed me a good month ago that every- 
thing was in order. The Government spent a lot of money out there, 
finding out just what is in that ore. 

Now, over a month ago, your office informed me that the applica- 
tion wasin order. Now, what is the status of it today ? 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t possibly keep track of all these things individu- 
ally. I will have to find out for you and let you know. 

Mr. Bunce. Don’t you recall this? 
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Dr. Born. I recall this one. I wouldn't know today what the situ- 
ation is. There are several hundred of these things in operation. I 
cant keep track of them personally and I have to find out from the 
staff where it is. 

Mr. Bunce. I talked to you about this one day in your office. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. I talked to the staff, to go ahead with 
the negotiation work. I couldn't tell you how far they progressed 
with it. 

Mr, Bupee. You don’t remember what the staff told you a week 
ago? 

Dr. Boyp., My information from the staff was not the information 
you had obtained. There was considerable difficulty about the ques- 
tion of reserves of beryllium in that contract. 

Mr. Buper. | want to know why these people who have spent seven 
or eight thousand dollars in preparing reports requested by your 
oflice, and came back here originally and talked with you in January, 
and your office advised that “the application was in order and still 
you told them last week that they would have to have something 
additional, but today you don’t remember what it is. 

Dr. Boyp. Well, I haven’t been informed. I just don’t know the 
detail. 

Mr. Reean. You can, Dr. Boyd, check that and let Mr. Budge 
know. 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Saylor—had you finished, if he supplies the infor- 
mation, Mr. Budge, tomorrow morning ¢ 

Mr. Buper. Yes. I would like the information, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee sees what I am getting at. 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. EnGuix. The question is in very good shape. I have some peo- 
ple here from my district who have been here for 6 months. 


PROPOSED MANGANESE PROGRAM STILL BEFORE DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Saytor. I have some here that submitted one in October and 
they were asked to submit a contract in October and they still haven't 
gotten the thing straightened out. 

I want to come to Dr. Morgan's defense because I don’t think he is 
the bottleneck at all. 

Mr. Exeter. Where do you think it is? 

Mr. Sartor. [think it is right in Dr. Boyd. 

Now I want to know, Dr. Boyd, in this memorandum of the pro- 
posed manganese program, as submitted by the Defense Minerals 
Administration, if you have even submitted that over to Dr. Morgan 
vet / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir: we have not. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right. How long has it been? In other words, 
Mr. Engle, here is a shining example of your totem pole. We have 
been talking about these programs, they can tell vou what they have 
and here, this morning, Dr. Boyd's outfit has not submitted yet the 
program to Dr. Morgan so he can’t be the bottleneck. 

The bottleneck is right in Dr. Boyd’s department. 
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Dr. Borp. There has been a very serious question of requirements 
in the manganese program, whether we need to go to extreme lengths 
to go into high-cost manganese production and there is a question of 
requirements which has to be straightened out. It involved the in- 
crease in the steel program, and an increase in the supply from ex- 
isting sources which are now being negotiated, or that are now pro- 
ducing or are being negotiated. All those things have to report in 
the balance. 

We are dealing here in terms of very large sums of money. We 
can’t just willy -nilly say we are going to spend millions of dollars 
on uneconomical operations. We just can’t do it. You would be 
critic — me in 5 minutes for that one. 

Mr. Aspinauy. If the gentleman will vield for a question. 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 


SOUND DOMESTIC MANGANESE INDUSTRY SAID TO DEPEND ON 
SLAG RECOVERY PROCESS 


Mr. AspinaLu. On the paper that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is referring to you have a planning program as I understand. 
Let me ask you, in answer to that question you just answered about 
all of these things that have to be taken into consideration, are you 
considering the prospect of some 800,000 tons of manganese being 
taken from slag at the end of 5 years, something which is purely 
problematical at this time? Are such considerations as that being 
given at the present time? 

Dr. Boyp. Absolutely. What we must do in the manganese pro- 
gram is to assure ourselves for all time to come of a good, constant, 
safe source of manganese. The real hope of the manganese program 
is in the slag program. 

Mr. AspInaLL. We are interested in a present feasible mining 
industry in the United States. We are not interested in 1, 5, 10, or 
20 years from now. 

Dr. Boyp. When you are dealing with mineral programs you have 
to look into the future because these things take a long time to de- 
velop. You have to assure a market in the meantime and if you build 
an uneconomic domestic industry and you develop a secure source, 
that industry will disappear. We don’t want to put people into 
production where they have to be taken out of that. 

Mr. Asprnati. Admitting all of that, if you cut out the shipments be- 
cause of the submarine menace of the enemy, which could take place 
anywhere during the next hour as far as that is concerned, what 
happens to your economy planned on a 5-year basis? 

Dr. Borp. Because your reserve program is planned so that if that 
came about, we could build on these plans. In the meantime we have 
a stockpile to cover that. 

Mr. AsprnaLe. What interests at the present time are placing 
the importance of this program before you? 

Dr. Borp. What interests? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Dr. Borp. None that I know of. 

Mr. Aspinatt. You are doing all this alone? 
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Dr. Boyp. We are doing a lot of work with the consuming industry. 
Mr. AsprnaLu. There is no pressure being put by any private indus- 
try at the present time on this question of receiving manganese ores 
from the slag piles ¢ 
Dr. Boyp. No, sir. We have gone to the steel industry to help us 
do it. 
ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF SLAG PROGRAM QUESTIONED 


Mr. Sayior. Now, Dr. Boyd, to me your explanation is not very 
feasible. You know the present steel requirements, do you not‘ You 
know the present production of steel ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. You know their present and proposed expansion ‘ 

Dr. Boyrp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right. Then from that you definitely know the 
amount of manganese that you are going to need to produce steel 

Dr. Boyrp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Then this projecting into the future is one of these 
things that is very easily determined, is it not ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. That has not been done. 

Mr. Sayvor. Now this slag business that you are talking about— 
hasn’t it been something that you drag out every time that you talk 
about production of manganese? Is there any steel company in the 
United States that separates its slag when they dump it, by putting 
the slag containing manganese in one pile and the slag without man- 
ganese in another ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; we have. Several of them are doing it now. 

Mr. Sartor. When did they start? 

Dr. Boyp. Bethlehem started at least a year ago. 

Mr. Sayvor. Where did they start ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think at Sparrows Point and at Bethlehem. 

Mr. Sartor. Those two plants? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. ‘That isn’t necessary, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sartor. No; it isn’t necessary, but it is much easier. In other 
words, if you only have to mill the slag that has manganese in it 
rather than take everything that is mixed up. 

Dr. Boyp. When this program gets going, they will take the slag 
and put it into the manganese-treatment furnace. The slag dumps 
will only be a stockpile to keep those operations going. 

Mr. Sayior. You are going to try and recover it then from the 
hot slag ¢ 

Dr. Borp. The slag becomes cool in the process. It comes directly 
from the furnaces into the manganese operation. 

Mr. Sartor. But they have been working on this for over 30 years; 
haven't they / 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. And they still don’t have the program down to where 
they say they can recover it economically ¢ 


DMA ADMINISTRATOR STATES SLAG-RECOVERY PROBLEM SOLVED 


Dr. Boyp. We have now. We are in the final stages of pilot plan- 
ning that operation. We have never had an opportunity to do this 
before and there are three steps involved. Two have been solved. 
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The third one is now in pilot-plant operation. Furnaces are burning 
and have been for 2 or 3 weeks. 
Mr. Savior. Has it been solved ? 
Dr. Boyp. Yes. As far as I am concerned, the problem has been 
solved. 
Mr. Savior. As far as you are concerned, the project is feasible? 
Dr. Bory. That is correct. 
Mr. Sayvor. What will it cost to produce a ton or a unit of manga- 
nese under this project ¢ 
Dr. Boyp. I can’t give you the exact figure on that, but our estimates 
of the economic operation of that —— give you 3 tons of high-grade 
pig iron asabyproduct. You get a substantial quantity of high-grade 
oe eee for fertilizer operations, and those credits in there will 
bring the production of manganese, as far as we can figure today, into 
ere with world sources of manganese pricewise. 
Mr. Sartor. You still haven’t answered my question. 
Dr. Boy p. How else can I answer it ¢ 
Mr. Sartor. In other words, you had to take all the byproducts 
and sell them, and then you think 
Dr. Boyp. There would be no problem in selling pig iron. It goes 
right back in the same plant. The demand for phosphorus for fer- 
tilizer is far in excess of our ability to produce it today ; so, there is no 
problem of market. 
Mr. Sayior. You think that that can be put into actual operation / 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATION UNDER WAY WITH COMPANY TO BEGIN 
SLAG-RECOVERY OPERATIONS 


Dr. Born. No question about it. We are now negotiating with a 
company to st: art operations on the first plant to be worked out on that 
general principle. 

Mr. Saytor. That has been since you were here before ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; it has. 

Mr. Sayor. Is that Republic Steel ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; it is an independent operation. They are nego- 
tiating with the steel companies for the source of slag so they would 
be sure of their source of slag before they put their plant in. 


DISCUSSION OF CHROME PROGRAM 


Mr. Enete. Just to illustrate, Mr. Chairman, how this program 
works 

Mr. Reean. Are you finished, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. At the present time, yes. 

Mr. Encue. Let’s just start talking about chrome a minute. Dr. 
Morgan, have you set up any targets on chrome ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. DMA has alread submitted to us a chrome program, 

Mr. Eneur. I can’t hear you, Doctor. 

Dr. Morgan. The Defense Minerals Administration has already 
submitted to us a chrome program. 

Mr. Eneue. That isn’t what 1 asked you. I asked you if you had 
any target objectives on chrome. Do you know how much chrome 
you need and what you are willing to do to get it / 
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Dr. Moran. Let me ask Dr. Boyd, have we officially submitted you 
any figure on that? 

Dr. Born. Yes. Their figure has been submitted and we developed 
that program and sent it to DPA and they have approved the chrome 
program. 

Mr. Eneie. Dr. Morgan’s outfit has given you an objective on do- 
mestic chrome procurement ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enéie. Do you mind telling me what it is? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. Unfortunately we don’t have very much chrome 
in this country of usable material. There are small deposits in your 
territory and northern California and in Oregon, and we prepared a 
program for obtaining that chrome through a procurement depot at 
Grants Pass, in Oregon. That was part of the program for the 
domestic production of chrome. 

Mr. Enoie. Did Dr. Morgan’s outfit tell you whether or not there 
was any money to implement the procurement of the amounts of 
chrome that he certifies that you should work out ? 

Dr. Boyp. There again they have no money under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to do it, and they request the stockpiling authority to take 
that one up. They have agreed to do so and they are now working out 
the final details of that operation. 

Mr. Gumpev. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to that point? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Gumpe.. We did receive a letter from Dr. Boyd on May 4, 
setting forth the program. 

Mr. Eneir. Say that again, please. 

Mr. Gumpert. We received on May 4 a letter from Dr. Boyd setting 
forth the chrome program, which is as he has just described it to 
you and requesting us to implement it with stockpile funds for the 
stockpile. This chrome will go into the national stockpile. We will 
therefore set up a depot at Grants Pass, Oreg., and our western repre- 

sentative up in Seattle is on his way, as I understand it, to Grants 
Pass to look over the field and determine where the depot will be set 
up, and have a man there ready to receive the ore and ready to pay 
for it as it is delivered, and he will also attend to the necessary pub- 
licity to notify the miners that they will be able on a certain date to 
bring their chrome into Grants Pass and be paid for it. 

Mr. Enxaur. This is $115 chrome; is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. That is the price that will be in the schedule. 

Mr. Ener. Over what period of time? 

Dr. Boyp. It is a 5-year period. 

Mr. Eneir. Did you put a limit on it like you did on tungsten ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. There is a limit in that, on the amount that each 
producer can deliver in any one year. That is very clear. That can 
be very well covered in this case, not Jike the tungsten one. 


DMA PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRE APPROVAL OF SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR BEFORE TRANSMITTAL TO DPA 


Mr. Encrr. What does Mr. Searles’ [Under Secretary of the In- 
terior] office have to do in the formulation of these programs? 

Dr. Born. Nothing. Mr. Searles’ office merely would approve the 
broad policy decisions we have to make or the broad program, and 
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we send our programs to the Secretary for approval before we sub- 
mit them to DPA. 

Mr. Enoie. Whiy does he have to do that ? 

Dr. Boyp. The Secretary feels that, in his position as representa- 
tive of all of us on the Mobilization Board, he must be apprised of 
the problems that are facing us so he can help support our programs 
at that level. 

Mr. Eneir. Who actually handles that matter in the Secretary’s 
office / 

Dr. Boyp. The program staff. 

Mr. Enoie. Who is that? 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Wolf is head of the program staff. 

Mr. Eneve. That is just what I was getting at, Mr. Chairman. I 
have asked for this man, Wolf, to show up here three times in a row, 
and every time I asked for him he ducks out. Now I would like to 
know why. Is there anybody here who can tell me why!) Mr. Mur- 
dock (chairman of the full committee), T understand that they have 
talked to you and asked you to relieve this fellow, Wolf, of appear- 
ing here. 

Mr. Murpock. No. Nobody has asked me. In fact, we call for Mr. 
Wolf, and so far as I know that is the last word. I don’t know why 
he is not here. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Searles said this morning that Mr. Wolf had 
some prior commitments for today, but he thought he might be avail- 
able tomorrow. We might telephone him. 

Mr. Eneir. The last time we held a hearing I asked for Mr. Wolf. 
Mr. Slaughter, who is the solicitor down there, told me that he had 
Gotten in touch with the chairman of our committee and that Mr. 
Wolf had been excused: so we let that go, but I told him we would 
want him at another time. 

Mr. Murpock. Let me correct you on that. You are referring to 
several days ago? 

Mr. Ener. That is right. 

Mr. Murpock. It was Mr. Douglas, on account of sickness. 

Mr. Enaur. It was both of them, Mr. Murdock. I am not criticiz- 
ing the chairman at all. I want you to understand that, but what 
happened was that I asked for Douglas and I asked for Wolf. and 
Slaughter didn’t want to send either one of them: so. he and I had 
some heated conversation over the telephone about it. Then last night 
I found out that once again Wolf wasn’t going to be sent up here: that 
they would send Dick Searles, who hasn't been down there long enough 
to get his chair warm and knows nothing about the mineral programs, 
and I told Slaughter at that time that we asked for Wolf. I have a 
memo here; we asked for him for the 4th, 5th, and 6th, and Douglas on 
the 20th, and we never got either one of them. This time I asked for 
Wolf again. I have always suspected that he was one of the male- 
factors in this whole picture, because every time I talk to anybody in 
Dr. Boyd’s plant I find out that their programs are stuck up there in 
the palace guard right under the Secretary of Interior. So, we find out 
now that Wolf is the man who is supposed to be handling these pro- 
grams and, lo and behold, they send us Dick Searles, who hasn’t been 
down there, as I say, long enough to get his chair warm and can't 
possibly know anything about them. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to request and I would like to ask the 
chairman of the full committee that we insist that this fellow, Wolf, 
show up because he should be in this line, too. 

Mr. Reean. We will telephone him. 

Mr. Morpock. Well, Mr. Chairman, let the record be straight on 
this. I was asked by Mr. Slaughter in regard to Mr. Douglas—that 
has been several days ago—and he explained that Mr. Douglas had 
sickness, and it would be inconvenient for him to make the 
appointment. 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Douglas is no longer with us. 

Mr. Murpock. I do know that, but at that time he made no men- 
tion of Mr. Wolf, as Mr. Engle thinks; and, as for this meeting today, 
Mr. Wolf was specified as one we would like to have before us. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Searles stated he had the other commitments. 

Mr. Ener. As I can understand, that is what Mr. Slaughter re- 
ported to me. 

Mr. Murvock. That sets the record straight. 

Mr. Rrcan. We are getting a little afield here. We hadn’t fin- 
ished this manganese matter. 

Mr. Murpocx. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask one question, and 
I noticed Congressman D’ Ewart wanted to ask one question. 


FUNDS NOT NOW AVAILABLE FOR MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Reean. As long as we are taking these in numerical order, if 
I may, I would like to follow that Mrs. Bosone suggested a moment 
ago it would be a simplified program of 3, 3, and 3, and in 9 days, 
bang, everything is working. 

I didn’t understand it that way. You said that in a week or 10 
days you might be able to clear these four installations for manganese. 

Dr. Boyp. Provided the funds are available, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Provided the funds are available, a week or 10 days 
you could do it. You know now funds are not available? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. So that it doesn’t make it that simple at all. We are 
trying to find out what could be done about it. What is the total 
fund that you are going to require for these four programs ? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t think I have that broken down, Mr. Chairman, 
here. I can get that to you very quickly. 

Mr. Regan. It is as much as 5 million dollars? 

Dr. Boyp. I think that is about right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Recan. Approximately 5 million dollars? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. But, if you work out all of the technical details, you 
wouldn't be able to clear them even though it would only take a week 
or 10 days to do the paper work. You still couldn’t approve them 
because the money is not available. 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Would that stop you from clearing them or would 
you clear them and send them up to the higher authority for the 
money or stop it right there? 

Dr. Boyp. In order to get these things moving faster, we are now 
going to send all these things directly to DPA so they will be able 
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to move them as soon as the money is available. The manganese pro- 
gram is complete. 

Mr. Reean. As Mr. Engle suggests, Mr. Schwartz, suppose Dr. 
Boyd has these four manganese projects already to go. They have 
worked out all the technical details. He has made all of his investi- 
gations, which I assume is practically completed now, and he is going 
to need $5 million. What chance has he and how soon to get $5 mil- 
lion to complete that program ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, I hate to qualify it, but as soon as the bill 
had become available if this program is certified to us and has a 
higher priority than all the other programs that DPA certifies, it 
would be cleared immediately. 

Mr. Reean. So if he cleared them all in five or ten days as far as 
his research is concerned, it would hinge entirely upon this billion 
dollar appropriation and we don’t know when it will be passed. 

Mr. Scawarrz. That is right and we of course don’t know all the 
demand that may be made on that billion dollars. 

Mr. Recan. As I understand, a good part of this money is to be 
loaned money ? 

Dr. Boyrp. No, sir. The great bulk of this money is contingent 
obligations. 

Mr. Recan. Committments to buy or stockpile the ore, or what ? 

Dr. Boyp. To guarantee the market of that product so that the 
price is assured. In most of these contracts the contractors will sell 
the material in the general market. We are just merely assuring 
them by these contracts the market will remain there for the length 
of the contract. We have to obligate funds to cover the full length 
of the contract, under the rules of the Appropriation Committee as 
L understand it. 

Mr. Reean. Then, Mr. Schwartz, assuming that Dr. Boyd has these 
four projects already to go by the end of this month. Could you make 
any estimate other than just depending upon how soon Congress will 
pass the bill? That is the whole thing, is that right / 

Mr. Scrwarrz. Well again, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what DPA 
is going to certify to the Director of the Budget. I don’t know what 
their programs will amount to, and it depends on whether this pro- 
gram could be handled within the amount of money that we will 
have available. 

Mr. Reean. There is no way of implementing it through the RFC 
or the GSA at this time / 

Mr. Scuwarrz, Not to my knowledge because these programs are 
financed from defense production funds. Now Dr. Morgan may have 
some idea as to where these programs stand in this billion dollar re- 
quest that is before the Congress. I don’t. 

Dr. Morgan. Would you like me to speak to that point, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Reean. Yes, Dr. Morgan; if you would. 


EXPENDITURES PLANNED FROM REQUESTED BILLION DOLLAR APPROPRIATION 


Dr. Morcan. Of the billion dollars that we are going to get, we 
already have certified contracts and programs totaling approXimately 
$300 million. We started out on the basis that we did not have to put 
aside the full amount of the contingent liability for these programs. 
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Our original understanding was that it was only necessary to certify 
the amount of funds that would be estimated necessary by prudent 
engineering judgment. For example, if you had to support the price 
of a commodity, perhaps you would have to buy only 10 percent of 
the total supply over the next 5 vears, in order to maintain in the 
support price. However, on working out the programs we found 
that it was required that we had to set aside the full amount of funds 
to buy all of a material for the next several years. 

For example, if we decided to support the price of copper, lead, and 
zine at the present prices we would have to set aside probably a billion 
and a half dollars a year for as many years as we decided to support 
the price, even though it is perfectly obvious that we would not buy 
all of the copper, lead, and zine available to the United States and 
put it in Government hands. 

Mr. Recax. You might not buy more than 10 or 15 percent of that? 

Dr. Morgan. That is right, but operating under those restrictions, 
we have overcertified our original $600 million to the tune of about 
$300 million so when we get our fiseal year 1951 supplemental appro- 
priation we first will have to cover the $300 million that we have 
already overcert ified. 

Then the metals and minerals will come in for a very large propor- 
tion of the remaining $700 million, and if the money is not available 
for a particular project under the DPA Act, we will see if we cannot 
prevail upon the stockpile people to make an interim contract to get 
a project going and then take it over under the DPA Act when the 
1952 regular appropriation is made available. We have been working 
with them in that manner already. 

For example, in the case of magnesium, all of the magnesium plants 
in the hands of the Government are currently being reactivated and 
magnesium is being produced under contracts calling for delivery to 
the stockpile. It is rapidly becoming clear that we need more mag- 
nesium to meet the current DO orders of industry than is available 
from the single producer. As soon as we get the additional funds 
under the DPA Act, we will instruct the General Services Adminis- 
tration to cease buying this magnesium under the Stockpile Act, Public 
Law 520, and we will authorize a revolving fund under the DPA Act 
to remit resale to industry to meet defense orders only. If any mag- 
nesium is left over after the requirements of defense orders have been 
met, this magnesium will then be added to the national stockpile and 
paid for by stockpile funds. 

Mr. Recan. But you do not have enough flexibility to implement 
the manganese program that Dr. Boyd has discussed. 

Dr. Morcan. We may have. We haven't explored it yet. 

Mr. Recan. So then Dr. Boyd will need to confer with you and in 
another week or 10 days if your exploration of this fund business 
works out favorably, there is a chance you could get this manganese 
matter cleared and in operation by the end of this month? Is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Born. I think that is a fair statement; yes. 

Dr. Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. That isa little more encouraging. I think Mr. Murdock 
had a question on manganese. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ARTILLERY PEAK 


Mr. Muroock. Yes, one more, Mr. Chairman. I asked about Artil- 
lery Peak. I hope you won’t think I am too narrow-minded about it 
but as I say I have been interested in ita longtime. I understand min- 
ing machinery has been moved from Artillery Peak, and not merely 
the pilot plant equipment. We understand of course that the pilot 
plant operation has been set up at Boulder City, and that is where 
it should be, of course, but my people out there are getting pretty an- 
xious, When they see mining machinery being moved from Artillery 
Peak. It is discouraging. Have you anything to report on that, 
Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Well, Mr. Chairman, the only reason we have mining 
machinery at Artillery Peak is to work out experimentally the method 
that should be used and followed. That work has been pretty well 
done and as soon as the project is going ahead, then it will take vastly 
more mining equipment than is there now. 

That is just experimental equipment. It couldn't be anything of 
colseq uence, 

Mr. Murpock. That is reassuring. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. D’Ewart, I believe, had some questions on man- 
ganese. 

STATUS OF BUTTE AND PHILLIPSBURG CONTRACTS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I wanted to question Dr. Boyd briefly on the status 
of the contracts at Butte and Phillipsburg. That breaks down into 
two contracts, one for process and the nodulization plant. 


Dr. Boyp. There are four or five processes involved. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Those contracts as 1 understand it have all been 
approved by you? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. We finished negotiations. Unfortunately Mr. Cole 
came back and suggested a change in the contract. He is the con- 
tractor. He wanted a change in the contract a few days ago. We had 
to go back again for that, ‘but we are essentially in agreement. We 
have complet ted the work of negotiation in agreement with GSA, so 
it is a question of clearance where the fund comes from, to sign those 
contracts. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the nodulation plant ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. And the mines. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. All four contracts are for the mining operation ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They then are at the point where only funds are 
needed ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Have they been signed ? 

Dr. Boyp. No. You can’t sign “them until you have the money. 
You see we can’t sign the contracts until the money is committed. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can't you sign those contracts and hold them in 
your fist ready to deliver when the money is available ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I have to refer to counsel for that. 

Mr. Gumpe.. I would like to address myself to that particular sub- 
ject because we have a case in point, the San Manuel Copper Mining 
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Co., where exactly that situation has arisen. We agreed on the terms 
of the contract, but we do not have the actual money to execute the 
contract in the form that we would like to execute it. However, the 
sreeg toca? has agreed, and we have agreed to execute the contract with 

he provision in it that this contract is subject to the availability of 
rood We have a letter from Dr. Morgan’s office saying that when 
this appropriation does go through they will certify these funds to 
us, sO we are sure that when the Congress passes this appropriation, 
we will have the money. Therefore, we are completing the contract 
with the provision that it is subject to the availability of the fund, 
and that is sufficient to permit the contractor to proceed immediately 
with carrying out his part of the contract. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then, if I understand these four contracts at this 
point, no one of you men are going to raise any objection? They are 
already approved by every one of you, subject to the availability of 
funds. 

Dr. Boyp. May I interject, except in general points. I don’t think 
Dr. Morgan’s office has seen them yet. 

Dr. Morean. I wouldn’t make a blanket statement. We could raise 
no objection until we see them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, they aren’t approved at all. That 
is the very point we want to bring out. They are just approved by 
you? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enerte. Why should Dr. Morgan have to approve those con- 
tracts at all, within the general target area of what they need ? 

Dr. Boyp. It is just a question to certify that they are in the pro- 
gram. Iam sure he won't go into the details. In fact, we have been: 
assured by Mr. Gibson he won’t. We are not worried about that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I understand this is a nodulization plant that oper- 
ated during the last war and is sitting idle at the moment. These 
mines, some of them are presently producing manganese. 

Dr. Boyp. I would like to pomt out one more thing. This is not 
all involved in governmental operations. Some of these contractors 
are asking specific terms in the contract and they change mind as 
negotiations go along, so it isn’t all to be laid on our doors. The con- 
tracts go to the expenditures of large amounts of money and their time, 
and they are pate about what kind of a contract they sign. Some of 
these things require the companies to go back and do some work to 
see what they can do to get the job done, so in the case of the Butte 
contract that has been the case. Recently the contractor has come back 
and is asking for a change in his contract. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is one of the four contractors. The others 
haven’t come back. 

Dr. Boyp. No; but the others depended on that one. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They are just awaiting Mr. Morgan’s O. K. and the 
fund. Now they know who to go to from d: iy to day when we have 
to call up and find out why those contracts aren’t signed. We will 
call Mr. Morgan’s office and we will know. We won’t have to call 
you any more, Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Reean. Following this discussion of the billion-dollar appro- 
priation, what is the status of that bill now? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It was supposed to come up in the Senate yester- 
day afternoon. Iam not sure it did. Do you know? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Scuwartz. The Senate has practically completed action on it. 
It will have to go to conference. Our best judgment is we may have 
a bill some time next week. We hope so. 

Mr. Reean. That is fine. 

Now we didn’t get to copper this morning. Mr. Bennett is here 
and interested in that subject particularly. Mr. Martin, did you have 
some further questions you wanted on this manganese? Our time is 
about up. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. The time is too late to go into that. 

Mr. Recan. We will hope to have Mr. Wolf with us tomorrow morn- 
ing. I believe we have cleared the air a little bit on this thing 
generally. 

Dr. Boyd, if your office can give me some of the details that are 
holding up this manganese program for Deming and El] Paso, if 
there is anything serious, I would appreciate knowing it; if you can 
give me a memorandum tomorrow morning on just what the details 
are that delay that further in getting it into operation, I would 
appreciate it. 

Dr. Boyp. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Murpocx. We hive a minute or so before the House convenes. 
May I make just this one statement. It will be a repetition. The 
President is here. I notice we have a good many visitors in the com- 
mittee room this morning. Some of them are businessmen interested 
in mines and mining and others perhaps are young people interested 
in the defense program. 

I think this one little word of explanation is necessary, following the 
entire hearing. We Congressmen from Western States seem to be 
emphasizing that we would like to see mines developed out there. 
These men in the departments, of course, are handling the defense 
program. Now the question is, What is our objective here?’ I want 
no misunderstanding about this, Mr. Chairman. We understand 
that minerals and metals, the strategic and critical minerals and metals, 
are the prime essentials in national defense, and while it is true that 
I would like to see mines developed in my State, and throughout the 
entire country, the 48 States, we want to see to it that there is an active 
functioning mining industry as the best insurance that we will be sup- 
plied with these things, and that is the prime objective, and we are 
trying to get our heads together here with the men who are admin- 
istering the law, we who help to shape the law, so as to get maximum 
national security in our effort. 

I just wanted the audience to understand that, that we are not aim- 
ing, as Congressmen, to develop mines in my State, or his State solely, 
excepting as it contributes to the national defense. 

I have said that before but I wanted to repeat it, possibly to the 
new audience. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that statement. Mr. 
Saylor, one question / 

Mr. Sayior. Dr. Boyd, could you give me this report tomorrow 
on the status of the contract with regard to Batesville area. the same as 
Mr. Regan has asked for é 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 497.) 
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Mr. Reean. I feel we have made some progress this morning. I 
thank you all for coming. If you can be with us tomorrow morning, 
we want specially to have Mr. Wolf occupy the vacant chair. We don't 
want to depend on Kilroy in these hearings. If you will all come 
tomorrow morning, we will appreciate seeing you at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., the following day.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1951 


House oF RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [NSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Ken Regan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Reean. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Gentlemen, will you again occupy the semicircle that we formed 
yesterday morning! We are glad to have the Under Secretary back 
again with us this morning. 

Mr. Wolf, you, I believe, will be seated next. 

I believe all the members have met Mr. Wolf, the man who occupied, 
or didn’t occupy the vacant chair yesterday. We are glad to have 
you with us this morning, Mr. Wolf. 

The committee are quite concerned with this mineral program and 
your name has been frequently mentioned as one of those cogs in 
this machinery that wasn’t getting its share of lubrication or some- 
thing, because it seemed there was a squeak in your particular cog, 
and we wanted to know what we could do to get that removed, if 
possible, and I think the members of the committee may want to ask 
you a few questions as to your particular function in this mineral 
program. 

We have another member. 

Mr. Gumpert. Mr. Harding, Mr. Chairman, taking Mr. Elliott's 
place from General Services. 

Mr. Reean. Glad to have you with us, Mr. Harding. You are an 
attorney of the General Services, is that right, Mr. Harding? 

Mr. Harprne. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Yesterday, Dr. Boyd, I believe Mr. Budge asked for 
some information. 

Did you plan giving him the answers to his inquiry in a memo- 
randum or otherwise ¢ 
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STATEMENTS OF RICHARD SEARLES, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR; ALFRED C. WOLF, EXECUTIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; DR. 
JAMES BOYD, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINIS- 
TRATION; DR. JOHN D. MORGAN, JR., DIRECTOR, MATERIALS 
REVIEW DIVISION, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION; 
IRVING GUMBEL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; AND BYRON HARDING, 
ATTORNEY, AND MAX MEDLEY, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 


TRATION 


Dr. Boyp. I gave him the memorandum this morning. Is that 
satisfactory to vou, Mr. Budge ? 

Mr. Regan. Was that memorandum sufficient answer to the ques- 
tions you had in mind ¢ 

Mr. Bunce. No, it is not, Mr. Chairman. When we reach mica on 
the list, I would like to put the memorandum in the record and then 
continue with some questions of Dr. Boyd. 

Mr. Recan. If there is no objection, the memorandum that Dr. 
Boyd submitted will be placed in the record at this point, and -you 
might proceed with the questions now. 


MEMORANDUM TO CONGRESSMAN BupGe FroM DMA ReGArDING LOAN 
APPLICATION OF IDAHO BERYLLIUM CorRP. 


Memorandum. 

To Dr. James Boyd. 

Krom James A. Barr. 

Subject: Loan application Idaho Beryllium Corp. Docket DMA 333. Amount, 
$125,000. 

The proposal is to recover an old dump at the applicant’s mine at Caldwell, 
Idaho, and produce beryl to an estimated amount ranging from 50 to 300 tons, 
averaged at a probable 300 tons by the DMA field team. Period about 400 work- 
ing days. The principal product will be nonstrategic ground mica serap. It 
is possible that some sheet mica of strategic grade can be recovered from the 
pegmatite dike but same does not come within the written proposal but has 
been discussed. 

Samples were first requested in February and were received by the Bureau 
of Mines (DMA field team region II) April 16. Reported on tests May 4. 

Project was inspected by DMA field team on March 5, and a preliminary 
report made April 10. Further instructions asked. Instructions phoned from 
Washington April 27. Report made by field team May 4. 

Original proposal was for 50 tons per day mill; changed as a result of con- 
versations in Washington to 250 tons per day; included in phoned instructions to 
field team. The first proposal did not appear to be profitable. 

The field teams conclusions are substantially: The only feasible proposal ap- 
pears to be No. 2 at 250 tons per day. Life 400 working days on dump. Indicated 
profit $874,000. Based upon sample that may not be representative of whole 
dump. 

Chief products roofing grade and wet ground mica. Recovery of block mica 
probably small. Maximum yield of beryl probably not exceeding 150 tons. 

The applicant deserves credit for pioneering with the D Anza mill and it is 
probable that his metallurgical processes will be found applicable in other mica 
districts. 

The field team is not entirely satisfied with the applicant’s proposals but because 
of experimental nature will not oppose a loan if 150 tons of beryl that might 
be recovered can be considered justification. 

This proposal has been discussed at length by the DMA, survey and bureau 
members, 
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The Program Section has been consulted and they have rendered the opinion 
that the estimated recovery of the bery! will justify the loan providing the 
economies indicate that the loan can be repaid. 

While the proposal scope has been changed and the application may be lacking 
in thoroughness of presentation still the opinion is that it deserves careful 
consideration. 

First. Beryl is needed in the defense effort. 

Second. The mine has a record of production of strategic grade mica which 
could continue. 

Third. The area in general is a good pegmatite region and should be able to 
produce substantial quantities of mica and beryl and a mill such as proposed 
would serve the region not only as an outlet but as a guide. 

Fourth. The applicant has done useful pioneering work in mica metallurgy. 

While we do not consider the loan a sound risk we do think that the probable 
results justify the risk, providing an audit confirms the financial claims of the 


applicant. 
JAMES A. Barr. 


DISCUSSION OF IDAHO BERYLLIUM CORP’S, LOAN APPLICATION 


Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor Boyd, in pursuance of this memorandum, just wliat will 
happen to the Idaho Beryllium and mica application / 

Dr. Boro. Their application, Mr. Congressman, is for a loan, for 
construction of a mill to process mica and beryllium in that area, and 
as soon as the terms of that loan are drawn up which we are working 
with them on, they will be submitted to DPA for certification to 
R. F. C. 

Mr. Buper. What is your recommendation going to be/ 

Dr. Boyp. At the moment, we are recommending that that lean 
be granted, yes. We have approved it now in our internal structure 
and we will enter into negotiations as to the terms of loans. 

Mr. Buper. Your memorandum is just a succession of ifs and buts. 
It doesn’t say you are going to recommend it. 

Dr. Boyp. But that is the memorandum I gave you from one of my 
staff members to me. He is making a recommendation. We have to 
make a decision on it. 

Mr. Bupee. But your office now is going to recommend the granting 
of the loan ? 

Dr. Boyp. On the basis of that recommendation, I would recommend 
the granting of the loan. 

Mr. Buper. Tell me something of the mica in that deposit. 

Dr. Boyp. I have never seen that deposit. It is largely commercial 
grade of low-grade mica which is used for other than strategic uses. 
Now, in deposits of mica of that type. you sometimes do get a small 
proportion of that strategic mica, which will be useful in the defense 
program, but the reports from the field would indicate that that 
particular deposit would not be a great producer, either of beryllium 
or strategic mica. It is largely a low-grade mica deposit. 

Mr. Buper. Did you read this memorandum ? 

Dr. Borp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. I call your attention to the fact that in stating your 
reasons for consideration of this project you say first, beryl is needed 
in the defense effort, second, the mine has a record of production of 
strategic grade mica which could continue. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 
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Mr. Buper. What do you mean by telling me it is primarily com- 
mercial grade ¢ 

Dr. Bop. Still that is not inconsistent, Mr. Budge. They did pro- 
duce strategic mica from that mine under certain circumstances, a 
small proportion. 

Mr. Bunge. Do you know how much mica that mine produced dur- 
ing the last war? 

Dr. Born. No. 

Mr. Bupee. It is in your files, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Born. I expect so. 

Mr. Bunce. For your information, that mine produced over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of mica in the last war and I think your files will 
show that approximately 40 percent of that mica was strategic. 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know, Mr. Budge. I couldn't answer that. 

Mr. Buper. | think that is somewhat obvious, Doctor. This appli- 
cation has been in your office since January, and your own files, I 
know, indicate that, that there was $400,000 worth of strategic mica 
produc ed in that mine in the last war, and yet, you have been sitting 
on this application from January until now, the 10th 

Dr. Boyp. I beg your pardon; we haven't been sitting on it, Mr. 
Budge. The proposal made by that company originally was not a 
feasible project under the Defense Production Act. We had to go 
back to the field to discuss it with the company to bring it in line with 
something we could approve. That report just came back in the last 
few days. The samples have come from them. The report is dated 
the 4th of May. 

Mr. Buper. You had the samples from the last war, a million 
dollars ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. You have to resample it now on the basis of what is left 
in the deposit. I can’t tell the details of it, of course, but that deposit 
has been worked to that extent; if so, it might be considerably changed 
in that period of time. 

Mr. Bupez. Your office has gone over that particular mine prob- 
ably a dozen times. 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know that. Only twice that I know of in the re- 
cent times. 

Mr. Bunce. Well, of course, they went over it and spent a lot of 
money out there during the Second World War. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. Also, as you have indicated, there was a 
lot of material produced from there which changed the situation in 
the mine. The mine dogsn’t remain the same all the time; it can be 
worked out, you know. 

Mr. Buner. Is there anything in your files that shows that this has 
even begun to be worked out # 

Dr. Boyp. No. I am merely postulating what conditions may be. 
When the mine is closed down again and in reopening it, you have to 
reexamine to see what the project is worthy of doing. 

Mr. Buper. I think those surveys were made during the last war 
It hasn’t operated because mica hasn’t been at a price so it could profit. 

Dr. Boyp. But you indicated yourself there was a large quantity 
of mica produced since the last war. 

Mica and pegmatite deposits are spotty. They are not continuous 
deposits. 
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Mr. Buper. I appreciate that. 

Now, you have told me that you are definitely going to recommend 
the granting of this loan for the production of the beryllium and mica 
from this mine ? 

Dr. Boyp. On the basis of that recommendation, that is right. 

Mr. Buper. When is your recommendation to go out of your office? 

Dr. Boyp. As soon as they have negotiated with the contractor as 
to the terms of the loan. 

Mr. Buper. When will you do that ? 

Dr. Borp. They will be working on it right away. 

Mr. Bupér. How long do you estimate it will be before some action 
is taken ? 

Dr. Boyp. I couldn’t estimate it, Mr. Budge. I don’t know. It 
depends on the complexities of the problem. I couldn't tell from that 
memorandum. It depends a lot on the contractor himself. 

Mr. Buper. Your memorandum places the mine 300 miles away 
from where the mine actually is. 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Bupver. Your files would show it. 

What I want to get, Doctor, is this: My State has hundreds of pro- 
ducing mines. It has thousands of potential mines. I am getting 
dozens of inquiries and have been for months, getting dozens of in- 
quiries every week from people who are out prospecting in pursuance 
to the notes that went out of your office. I am taking this particular 
application so that I can try and determine whether your office is 
just kidding these people or whether the Government is actually going 
ahead with this program so I can tell them one way or the other. 

Dr. Boyp. The only thing I can assure you, Mr. Budge is that our 
office is going to go ahead with any worth-while project in mining 
as fast as we possibly can. That is the only assurance I can give you. 

Mr. Bupcr. How long is it going to take to have this application 
approved and the money advanced so the mica and the beryl will be 
produced ¢ 

Dr. Born. It would depend a great deal on the contract. It can 
be done in a matter of 2 or 3 weeks, or less. 

Mr. Bupcér. Do you feel it will be done ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I am sure I couldn't tell you. I don’t know what the 
complexity of that particular problem is. I don’t want to promise 
you something I can’t live up to. 

Mr. Bupér. That is what I asked you to get for me yesterday. 

Wr. Boyp. There is a report on it. The report just came in and 
the Chief of that branch has had a chance to study it. He only had 
a chance to study it yesterday and last night and he gave me that 
report. You just can’t answer these things in a few hours. 

Mr. Buver. How much money do you have to use for this purpose? 

Dr. Borp. We have none at the moment. 

Mr. Bupee. What happened to the $10 million that was allocated ? 

Dr. Boyp. This is not an exploration program. This is a loan for 
construction of the mill. The exploration program is not involved 
in this particular contract. 

Mr. Buver. Aren't they grouped together / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 
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EXPLORATION CONTRACTS APPROVED AS OF MAY 11 INVOLVED 
APPROXIMATELY $750,000 


Mr. Bupeér. What are you using the $10 million for that was allo- 
cated to your office? 

Dr. Boyp. For exploration projects. 

Mr. Bupce. Have you spent any of that yet? 

Dr. Boyp. We have sent, as of last night, 11 contracts to the field 
for signature. We have signed the first contract. We have had 
clearance for that program for less than 2 weeks. In that 2 weeks 
we have sent 10 or 11 contracts for signature to the field, to the con- 
tractor and I have signed one of them. 

Mr. Bupér. On what metals are those ? 

Dr. Boyp. I can give you a list of them. They are on lead, zine, 
tungsten; the first contract signed was on tungsten. 

Mr. Buper. The only contract that has been signed was on tungsten. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, the only one that has come back to us from 
the field for signature, from the contractor himself; lead, zine, tung- 
sten, mostly on lead, zine, and tungsten at the moment. 

We haven't had any applications for mica yet. 

Mr. Bupcér. How much have you negotiated in contracts out of this 
$10 million ? 

Dr. Boyp. These contracts involved about $750,000. 

Mr. Buner. Where are they located? 

Dr. Boyp. They are located in Nevada, in Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 
and Washington. 

Mr. Bupeée. The only one you actually completed is the one for 
tungsten / 

Dr. Boyp. The only one the contractors have signed to date and sent 
back for signature is tungsten. 

Mr. Bupee. How much is that for? 

Dr. Borp, Government participation, $4,650. 

Mr. Bunce. $4,650 out of $10 million ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. How much have you asked for to take this program 
ahead ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. $10 million. 

You mean for next year? 

Mr. Buper. Any time. 

Dr. Boyp. $10 million for the rest of this fiscal year and we will ask 
for a larger sum next year. 

Mr. Bupee. How much will you ask for next year? 

Dr. Bory. From the $10 million we were asked for, incidentally, we 
were cut down to $5 million. 

Mr. Bunce. You will have $5 million for fiscal year 1952? 

Dr. Boyp. 1951. 

Mr. Bungee. 1952. 

Dr. Boyp. That hasn’t been appropriated yet. 

Mr. BupGe. That is what you asked for? 


$40 MILLION EXPLORATION PROGRAM REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Dr. Boyp. We will ask for more than that. We will ask for $40 


million. 
Mr. Buper. You asked for 10 and they cut you for 5? 
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Dr. Bop. That is right, for the rest of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Buper. Who cut you to five? 

Dr. Born. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Buper. Why was this $10 million held up since last October ? 

Dr. Boyp. We didn’t apply for it until January because at the time, 
as I explained to this committee last time, under the tax laws as 
they stood we couldn’t even give money to do this job. Until the 
tax laws were passed by the Congress in January we couldn't go 
ahead with any program. That law was changed and we went ahead 
and developed the program. It was approved and funds allocated 
to it and we were given final authority to go ahead about 2 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Bupee. You applied for $10 million in January, is that correct ? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. To whom did you apply ? 

Dr. Borp. Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Bupcr. When did the Defense Production Administration say 
you could spend $5 million. 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t give you the exact dates. We have a chronology 
of that case in our files. 

Mr. Bupcr. About how long ago? 

Dr. Boyp. I would say it would be about March. 

Mr. Buper. About 3 minutes ago you told me it was cleared 3 weeks 
ago. 
Dr. Boyp. It had to go further than that before it came to us. When 
approval of DPA was made, we had to get regulations drawn and 
the forms printed and the allocation of the fund made by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Bupver. Did that take from January until 2 weeks ago? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Buver. Then for fiscal year 1952 you have asked for $40 mil- 
lion ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That will be the request of the budget, I understand; that 
is approved by the DPA. We have put that in our budget. 

Mr. Buper. Have you broken that down as to specific minerals and 
metals / 

Dr. Borp. No, sir. That depends on the contracts that will come 
in. We have no idea what it will be. It will be largely lead and 
zinc, however, and copper. 

Mr. Reean. Would the gentleman yield to the Chair right there? 

Mr. Buper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. I believe we need a little clarification of this matter. 
I don’t know whether this will help it or not, but this law was passed 
last September, this defense minerals program, and the Defense Min- 
erals Administration were to start the ball rolling. 

The first application form they prepared was a 12-page instru- 
ment that didn’t bring any applications in because the man out in 
the field couldn’t understand what he was doing and so no applica- 
tions came along until along in January, or later. 

Now, even in January there were no applications to speak of that 
would be implemented into this program, and so the $10 million was 
set up out of the $600 million. Of course, that hasn’t been allocated, 
or any part of it. As I understand, the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
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tration revised and reduced the terms and all of the provisions in 
that application down to a two-page application form.® 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reaan. Now, since the two-page application has been out for 
about 3 weeks, isn’t it, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Applications are coming in but the $10 million was 
obviously more than they were going to be able to use before the end 
of the fiscal year of 1951, or June 30, 6 weeks hence, so $5 million 
looks like it will be more than adequate to take care of the applica- 
tions that can be processed between now and June 30. Isn’t that 
right, Doctor? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Reean. So next year, assuming that we do now have an appli- 
cation that the miners can understand and we can get something 
going, they probably will need as much as $40 million for fiscal year 
1952, but maybe five now is all they are going to use by the end of 
this year the way it now looks. Does that sort of clear up the thing 
a little, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Bunper. I thank the chairman for that statement. 

However, I don’t understand why when this act was passed last 
September Dr. Boyd only asked for funds in January and the funds 
were not certified to him until the latter part of April. That is 
6 months. 


DMA EXPLORATION PROGRAM DELAYED UNTIL TAX LAWS CHANGED 


Mr. Ener. May I say to the gentlemen the tax laws were in such 
shape that all money advanced under the program would be subject 
to income tax. 

In other words, a miner would come in and ask for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to do some exploration on a matching basis and lo and 
behold, he found out he was going to have to pay income tax on the 
hundred thousand dollars advanced by the Government to do ex- 
ploration. 

When we found that out we went over to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and jerked the kinks out of that. I am not sure we got them 
all out even then. There are some left. But the proposition was in 
such shape that nobody could take any money. That is what you 
are saying 
Dr. Boyp. That is correct. May I correct a point in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. The tax law was passed in January, and we presented this 
program to DPA early in February, not in January itself. 

Mr. Enate. Incidentally, the tax law that passed the House had 
the things in it we are talking about, but it came out under a closed 
rule. We couldn’t do anything about it. We went over to the Senate 
and got Senator Milliken, of Colorado, to go to work on it. 

Mr. Bunce. I still would like some estimate from your office now 
that your office has concluded to recommend this particular applica- 
tion. I still want some kind of a statement from you as to how long 
you think it is going to be before you can actually sign this contract. 

Dr. Boyp. I will estimate it as 3 weeks, Mr. Budge. 


’ The form is printed on pp. 755 and 765 of the appendix as exhibits 43 and 44. 
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Mr. Bupee. I appreciate that. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Dr. Boyd. 

Mr. Reean. At this time, the Secretary of Interior called yesterday 
afternoon with respect to the appearance of Mr. Wolf, whom we 
have had some discussions about before this committee. He said that 
Mr. Wolf was acting in the capacity of his administrative assistant 
and was not a man with the authority to pass on matters one way or 
the other, other than to present them to the Secretary, and he suggested 
that Mr. Wolf could not give the committee much information. 

I explained to the Secretary that we wanted to see what Mr. Wolf 
looked like at least, and see for ourselves whether he could answer 
any of the questions that this committee might propound with respect 
to the hold-up of the program. 

Mr. Wolf is here. I told the Secretary that we would try to hear 
him early in the proceedings this morning so that he might be dis- 
missed as early as possible, so since you are immediately to my left 
here, Mr. Engle—— 

Mr. Reppen. Mr. Chairman, before you go into that, I would like 
to ask a question or two. 

If you need to go into that now, I will withhold the questions. 

Mr. Reean. In keeping my pledge to the Secretary, what I thought 
we might do, Mr. Redden—the House is not in session today, and we 
have the line-up here of the various departments that are handling 
this program—I thought we might, if the committee liked, have a 
short session this afternoon, if the men present can be with us this 
afternoon. 

If your question of Dr. Boyd at this time has bearing on the matter 
just discussed, go ahead and ask it. 


DMA DEVELOPING A MICA PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Mr. Reppen. Dr. Boyd, I want to ask you, Has your department 
fixed a mine price for mica? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. We have not at the moment. As you know, we 
are working on this mica problem. It is a very complicated business, 
It took a great deal of time and effort in the last war and we are basing 
our program on that experience. 

Mr. Reppen. Do you expect to finish the prices? 

Dr. Boyp. We will establish prices in the local areas involved 
depending upon the grade of mica and the conditions in that area 
such as in your State. 

Mr. Reppen. When do you think those prices will be established ? 

Dr. Boyp. That work is well under way. I don’t like to make these 
estimates for you because I can’t always live up to them. We are 
doing it as rapidly as we possibly can. 

Mr. Reppen. That is getting attention ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. It is top on the list. 

Mr. Reppen. I notice in these hearings to Mr. Herres testified that 
$500,000 was needed in the purchase of mica for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951. That year is about over. I just wondered have you 
purchased any mica? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; we have not. 
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Mr. Reppven. Is that $500,000 still available for the purchase of 
mica? 

Dr. Boyp. No. That would be the estimate which we would put to 
DPA. Those funds have now been committed. 

Mr. Reppen. Where do you get to get most of your mica, this coun- 
try, or abroad ? 

Dr. Boyp. Most of it will come from abroad; Brazil and India. 

Mr. Reppen. Will you get it abroad as long as it is available in this 
country ? 

Dr. Boyp. We are going to work on the domestic deposits first. 
But if we cannot meet the demand here we will have to continue to 
get it from abroad. 

Mr. Reppen. You do expect to encourage domestic or local produc- 
tion, don’t you? 

Dr. Boyp. Very definitely. 

Mr. Reppen. | believe that is all. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Engle. 


EXPLORATION PROGRAM ADMINISTERED BY DMA 


Mr. Enotz. May I ask you one question, Dr. Boyd, on this explora- 
tion program? What is the matching ratio on tungsten ? 

Dr. Born. Seventy-five to twenty-five. 

Mr. Enate. Is that automatic? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, if I come in with $50,000 you will put 
up 75 aang more than that? 

Dr. Born. We will put up $150,000. 

Mr. Enerr. You will put up $150,000? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. You don’t go out and look at the mine? 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, yes; we have to look at the mine. 

Mr. Enexe. In other words, you are not going to risk the $150,000 
just because I am going to lose $50,000 ? 

Dr. Born. Unless we have records of that particular deposit in our 
office here which has been investigated recently, we would have to 
look at it and see what you propose to do was a feasible project and 
we would be very liberal about it because it would be putting our 
judgment against yours. Since you are putting up your money we 
would expect that you used good judgment on it. 

Mr. Enetr. Do you exercise any control over the moneys spent? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. You would report to us once a month what you 
had spent it on and we pay you on the basis of what you have spent. 

Mr. Eneate. Do I understand you have the authority to sign those 
‘authorizations? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. 

Mr. Enere. And it doesn’t have to go to DPA or anything? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. I am glad to see that finally somebody has recognized 
that you have intelligence enough to sign a piece of paper that will 
not get the Government into trouble, and that your authorization can 
start some mining activity in the field. That is what I wanted to 
discuss with Mr. Wolf. 
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PART PLAYED IN MINERALS PROGRAM BY THE OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF INTERIOR EXPLAINED BY EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SEC- 
RETARY 


Mr. Encoir. How long have you been down in the Department, Mr. 
Wolf? 

Mr. Wotr. I have been there almost 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Eneate. Is the description of your position, as given by the 
chairman, correct? You are Executive Assistant or something to Mr. 
Chapman ? 

Mr. Wo tr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Enoie. What function do you play in this minerals program ? 

Mr. Wor. I attempt to assist the Secretary any way he wants me 
to for all programs. In this connection, when a program is submit- 
ted to the Secretary, if he desires it—this is across the board—and 
he feels there is more information needed from his point of view, or 
wants a question or several questions clarified, it is my responsibility to 
assure that the information is made available to him. 

Mr. Enetr. Now, you have nothing to do with contracts as such? 

Mr. Worr. No, sir. 

Mr. Enete. We have here 14 different minerals and metals men- 
tioned in connection with this hearing; the general policy on any 
program that is set up for any one of those would have to clear through 
the Secretary’s office, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Worr. That is up to the Secretary, sir. He has made it known 
apparently that major programs and policies he would like to have 
cleared with him so that when they have been approved by him the 
individual actions can be taken without further question. By in- 
dividual actions, I mean the execution or recommendation of con- 
tracts, certificates of amortization or any other measures which have 
to be taken in order to effectuate the program. 

Mr. Eneir. What do you want to know about these programs? 
Let’s assume the chrome program comes up and Jim Boyd has recom- 
mended $115 a ton for chrome delivered at the Grant’s Pass stock- 
pile. What would you want to know about that? 

Mr. Worr. Well, sir, I don’t want to know anything. In that par- 
ticular case, I have not seen the chrome program. The Secretary 
has indicated that he would like to know how large this program 
is. In other words, what is the demand, what purpose is to be met, 
what is the supply and what measures are proposed in order to bring 
the two together. and in those situations where he has asked us to 
assist our work with Dr. Boyd’s people, it has been on that basis. 

I might point out,that only a part of our time is spent with Dr. 
Boyd’s group. 

Mr. Enoir. When you say “our time,” who are you talking about ? 

Mr. Worr. Myself and the people who work with me. 

Mr. Enexr. Who are they? 

Why do you designate them? Are they this palace guard I have 
been talking about? 

Mr. Wor. Well, there was a suggestion made by the Under Secre- 
tray that I ask what a palace guard is. 

Mr. Enete. It is supposed to be a group of people who have the 
confidence of some fellow who isolates himself in an ivory tower and 
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they control all communications to him and from him. As a con- 
sequence, he only knows what they want him to know. 

Mr. Wo tr. Sir, I suppose we would fit part of that category. I 
hope that I have the confidence of the Secretary; I work for him. 
The few people who are working with me, I presume, have the con- 
fidence of the Secretary, but we do not control the flow of papers 
to and from the Secretary. We do not control communications of 
other sorts to and from the Secretary and I think Mr. Boyd will assist 
me in assuring you that communications, both personal and otherwise, 
between the Secretary and his administrators, are not inhibited in any 
fashion by anything other than the limitations on the Secretary’s 
time. 

Mr. Enate. I suspect that Dr. Boyd is inhibited with the Under 
Secretary sitting here right alongside of him, and the Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary sitting one step a little farther over. 

I suspect that he is going to be cautious about any answers he gives 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Seartes. Mr. Engle, I might mention this, which might be 
of some help. We have five defense agencies down there, and we have 
three primary things, the purchase of commodities, amortization and 
loans, and it is important that we have in all those five agencies an 
understanding so that we don’t have 80 percent amortization over in 
one case and in another department we handle 50 percent, and they 
are comparable because we would be doing the job poorly that way. 
That is one reason we have to coordinate in our five operations, 

Mr. Enatr. I understand all that, but what I am trying to find 
out is what happens when somebody down in Dr. Boyd’s shop—let’s 
take, for instance, Phil Bradley, who has chrome, tungsten, and 
manganese—writes up a report or program about what he thinks 
should be done. 

Now, it comes up through Jim Boyd, up to Mr. Wolf, doesn’t it, and 
if Mr. Wolf doesn’t like the looks of it he shoots it back down and 
the Secretary never gets a chance to see it; is that right? 

Mr. Worr. Sir, may I add just one point: You mention chrome, 
tungsten, and manganese. 

Mr. Enote. That is right. 

Mr. Wo tr. I have never seen it. It so happens I have never seen 
those programs. If the programs are referred to us and the Secretary 
desires that we look at them, we do so. 

Mr. Ener. How do you find out what the Secretary wants? He 
would have no way of knowing that there is a program coming up 
unless somebody told him. 

Dr. Boyp. I might interject there, Mr. Engie, I report directly 
to the Secretary and see him as frequently as his time permits. In 
some cases, where we have been in a hurry to get these things done, 
I have taken them directly to him and he has approved one or two 
programs immediately. In some cases, where there is some question 
in his mind about the size of the program he has referred it to his staff 
to review for him, to see that we are in line with the general policy. 

Mr. Ener. The thing I can’t understand is why the Secretary 
should interpose anybody between you and him. 

Mr. Searves. He doesn’t. 

Dr. Born. I don’t think he has. 
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Mr. Enete. If the Secretary doesn’t trust you enough he should fire 
you and get somebody in there whom he does trust. If Ken Regan 
gives me a job to do, when I make the recommendation and put my 
name on the paper, he is going to sign it, or he wouldn’t have given me 
the job. That is what I am there for, but if he asks my friend Redden 
to sit in between and say, “Now, when Engle brings up something 
you look it over, Redden, to see that he isn’t handing me a hand 
grenade,” then I say there is something wrong with me. I ought 
to be canned because if I don’t have that kind of confidence in the 
Secretary I shouldn’t be there. 

What I am saying is that we have set up here layer after layer 
of administrative review which is completely preposterous and they 
are all parallel. Whenever you go over one hurdle you have to go 
right over another one. 

What is your background in mining by the way / 

Mr. Wotr. I have never been in a mine, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. I understand you are an economist. 

Mr. Worr. Economists are always suspect before this committee. 

Mr. Seartes. I am glad it is limited to economists. 

Mr. Enéie. What is your training? 

Mr. Wo Fr. Sir, I have been in Government for about 14 years. I 
came here directly from college. My entire work experience has been 
in Government. My college training has been in economics, and some 
sciences. 

Mr. Enere. How can you pass on a mining program ¢ 

Mr. Worr. I do not pass on it, sir. 

Mr. Reppen. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Enerr. Just one more thing. 

Here is a problem that an administrator has. Now, I say that 
I know that Dr. Boyd is under some limitation in what he can say 
but I can say what he is thinking, I'll bet you, and that is this: When 
you bring in consultants from the field who know the mining industry 
and pay them good hard cash to give their opinions and it goes through 
a man who has been in the Bureau of Mines for years, then the pro- 
gram goes up to a group in the Secretary’s office, headed by an econo- 
mist, who has never been in a mine and doesn’t know anything about 
the mining field, then that fellow has to be completely educated on 
that program in order to get into his noggin what it is all about, isn’t 
that right ? 

Mr. Wotr. Not completely, sir. If we attempted to pass or review 
on the basis of the technical considerations, I would say “Yes,” but 
the sort of information which the Secretary requires, when he asks 
us to get it for him, or by getting it for him, that does not mean that 
we independently evolve this information. I believe that our rela- 
tionships with Dr. Boyd are such that we go back to his people and 
say, “Here are some additional data which we need. The Secretary 
has indicated he likes to have it this way.” P 

Mr. Enevr. Why not deal directly with Dr. Boyd? I don’t see 
why he should interpose you or anybody else. I am not criticising 
you. I am saying procedurally the thing is a monstrosity. I would 
like to ask Mr. Searles why is it necessary to interpose any group 
between Dr. Boyd and the Secretary, and for that matter, why is 
the Secretary interested at all? 
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Dr. Boyd is with Defense Minerals. Why does the Secretary have 
to O. K. all these things? 


DEPARTMENTAL PROCEDURE DEFENDED BY UNDER SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Sxartes. Well, primarily, because it is his responsibility from 
the delegation of authority he has under the act. We might go back 
a little bit and suggest if you consider starting up the United States 
er Corp. tomorrow, with the size of it, and I am sure you would 

“tlize it would take at least a year to have what you want. In this 
‘ase we have endeavored from December 6, the time Mr. Wilson came 
in, to set up an organization in our shop to handle a tremendous 
program which has a tremendous effect on our economy. 

Now, in turn, things we can do, if we don’t do them right, will 
have a terrific effect on our economy. 

You can read Mr. Wilson’s testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. You will find that he talks about a caleulated 
risk. We have got two calculated risks, one is the Soviet and the 
other is what this program means to our economy. We cannot throw 
away the Government’s money. We have to look at it cautiously, 
and as fast as we can. Mr. Boyd has an organization which is partly 
men from industry. ‘These men, you don’t always get the man you 
want, and a man doesn’t work out in the job, or the man decides 3 
months in Washington is enough for him. 

He is going back home, where he gets more monev and where he 
likes to ive. Now, all those things are what we have been confronted 
with in this organization. On top of that we have got five organiza- 
tions, four of them which are primarily big, and we have had to 
coordinate those organizations together as anyone would in any busi- 
ness, and the Secretary has the primary responsibility that they all 
‘unction right. 

Now, you can read the testimony of other hearings in which accel- 
erated amortization becomes a problem. You will find it where loans 
do. It is quite a job. I was in the bonding business for years and 
I look at some of these things these fellows have to decide on, and 
they push it back by getting this defense effort forward: at the same 
time they are confronted with making a decision that is not going 
to hurt our economy 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, 5 years from now. I 
have listened to people who have come in. They have asked on a 
specific case. I have sent to Jim’s shop for the case, and I have gone 
psec it from stem to stern to find out whether we were lax in it 
and in the majority of cases I can find no means of criticism. 

I had a gentleman in the other day, a case out in New Mexico, and 
I got the case in and I went through it and I discussed it with 
him. When I told him everything that was in it he said, “Well, 
I can understand.” He said, “This mine doesn’t deserve the loan. 
If the price of the metal goes up back to World War I price, then 
and only then would we go forward.” And he was entirely satisfied. 

Now, I have done that in dozens of cases and I know you can go 
find a case, you can any place, where perhaps you could say, “Well, 
it was there a week too long,” but if these things are handled in a 
business manner you won’t be satisfied and the people won’t be satis- 
fied, and the responsibility in coordination of these has been mine 
for 4 months. I came in a little green on it naturally. I know a 
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little about mines, having been down in one, but it ends right there, 
but it isn’t a matter of technical knowledge about mines. It is a 
matter of interrelation of all these programs and their cost together, 
and we have to do that and we have to follow it in order to fulfill 
the obligation that vou charged us with when you passed this bill 
in Congress. 

Mr. Ener. But do you defend the procedural monstrosity which 
has been set up here to operate this defense minerals program ¢ 

Mr. Searues. There is none in our office. 

Mr. Enotx. What do you call it ? 

Mr. Searves. I will go further than Mr. Engle. I will defend 
also the delegations of authority and the manner in which it is han- 
dled, the manner in which we go to DPA, and how we go to GSA, 
and even to the Bureau of the Budget. It is not in this law but it 
is in an earlier law that they have to approve all forms. I wondered 
why the form on exploration was in the Bureau of the Budget. ‘That 
took 2 weeks but it is in the law. That is a protection thought of 
years ago. I don’t think it is particularly necessary in this case, but 
it still had to go there. I don’t have any criticism of it. 1 don’t 
consider it a monstrosity. 

Mr. Ener. Well, I will have to tell you that I was down to see 
the President of the United States on Tuesday, and he is not happy 
about this thing at all. He told us that the biggest problem the 
President has is making this business of Government operate. 

Mr. Seartes. You are quite right. 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION SHOULD BE PART OF EMERGENCY 
AGENCY INSTEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Enetz. The Government is the biggest business in the world, 
and the trouble is getting the defense minerals program set up in such 
a way that you can get something done instead of passing pieces of 
paper around among the agencies. The President is not happy about 
it, so if you defend it you have got high authority that you will have to 
convince. And I hope that this subcommittee makes some recommen- 
dations and if they take my recommendation, they will pull this whole 
business out of the Department of the Interior. It hasn’t any business 
there. The President of the United States, I think, made a mistake 
when he tried to integrate this thing into these existing departments 
rather than put the whole thing under the emergency agency, the 
Defense Soulesiion Administration, and let it run that way; at the 
present time look at what a man has to do. Now, it hasn’t been 6 
months, Mr. Searles, since you were out in private business and I think 
you would holler your head off if you had to go through this. 

Mr. Budge was asking about his contract. The basic fault with 
the whole thing is that procedurally it is so impossible that you can’t 
ever make it work, even if you have the best men. Dr. Boyd gets 
up a program; it goes up to the Secretary; it is kicked around. If 
Wolf doesn’t understand it or don’t like it, down the line it goes for 
pe meg The Secretary doesn’t have time to think of all that. 
After it is beat around the shop, back and forth until it is worn thin 
from the friction, then it goes over to Dr. Morgan. Dr. Morgan looks 
it over and he has a bunch of experts and some of them are economists, 
too, who have never had anything to do with the mining program, so 
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they kick it around. Then it goes over to General Services if it finally 
gets out of there, and they start talking about the contractual end of it. 

Then if there wasn’t a clearance with Budget, they will find they 
are in the same fix on some of these other programs. They are all 
fixed up but they have run out of money. 

Mr. Seartes. We have one gentleman with us, Deputy Administra- 
tor of Petroleum, Bruce Brown, formerly of Standard Oil, and > 
ident of an oil company of quite a good size, and he mentioned the 
other day, “You know, Dick, a corporation is more bureaucratic than 
a governmental operation.” We were discussing the channels which 
we go through to clear this job and to get our country back on its feet 
as far as its resources are concerned. 

Probably 6 or 8 months ago I could have agreed with you when you 
said, like I was back in private business, but unless you sit on this 
operation, and I mean from up in the building or over in Congress, 
you can’t understand the immensity of the job to run these in channels 
and run them right, and run them so that a committee up on the Hill 
doesn’t call you up and say, “Why did you give 85 percent amortiza- 
tion to this company that wanted to put in gas, and to save 85,000 tons 
of coke a year.” Do you know what that amounts to, and do you 
know how much taxes, how much less taxes that will mean in the last 
5 years, and what we will have to do? 

I can take you through the amortization situation, and give you 
five cases and I will bet you next day I will go through the same five 
cases under a different name, and you come up with a different answer. 
That is what we are faced with in coming to conclusions. 

Mr. Enate. I know, but you don’t solve the problem by setting up 
one agency after another to screen it. 

Mr. Seartes. On the contrary, we do. 

Mr. Ene ir. You may reduce to some extent the hazard of being 
accused of doing something. You don’t put the finger on anybody 
when you have 16 cooks in the soup. 

Mr. Searces. We don’t have that many. 

Mr. Enete. The way to run an outfit is to give somebody authority 
to do it and put the responsibility on him and tell him to do it instead 
of having it all in 17 different places. 

Mr. Sreartes. You still put a chief engineer or a general manager 
in the position of building a $10 million steam plant. That general 
manager may still call in a consultant. 

Jim Boyd comes up to talk to me about a case or a program without 
any solicitation on my part and he is under no obligation to come and 
talk to me about it and I am quite sure on letting you go to the other 
members of this committee and consulting them about it and perhaps 
change a paragraph in your bill, because of consulting with them. 
That is all that it amounts to as far as any staff we have. My respon- 
sibility covers both of them. Mr. Boyd is under no obligation to come 
and talk to me about the things of authority which have been dele- 
gated to him, and which he has handled. 

Mr. Enerr. I know. I have heard about these programs growing 
up. 
Mr. Seartes. I have heard about more people who have come in 
and criticized the programs and criticized every other thing. I could 
bring you the cases. You would say I would be a fool, or anybody 
would be, to approve them. 
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Mr. Ener. I am not arguing particular cases. I am arguing pro- 
cedures. We could take a half dozen cases and spend the next 3 weeks 
talking about them all day long, but the question is whether or not the 
procedures are set up in such a way that they have a chance to work. 
When I look at the spigot I find that nothing has been coming out. 
The last check we had, and before we get through these hearings I want 
another listing from GSA, but when these hearings started several 
weeks ago, only four contracts had been made. That is all this massive 
organization had produced, and two of those had been previously 
negotiated under the Stockpiling Act. 

In other words, nothing had been done. 

Mr. Searves. Four contracts? Minerals? 

Mr. Enere. As a matter of fact, the salaries which had been paid, 
travel expenses for experts running back and forth, if you amassed 
them and added them all up you would find that there was more money 
put into administration than there had been put into contracts to bring 
about mineral production. The reason I asked the chairman to set up 
this hearing with this arrangement of witnesses was so that this com- 
mittee could see exactly what Jim Boyd was up against, sitting right at 
the bottom of the totem pole, with everybody above him. He has to 
shove his recommendations through the whole crowd some way or 
other, with the miners out in the country saying, “Why isn’t the DMA 
doing something?” IZf they could get back here and see what he has to 
work through they would see why he isn’t doing anything or why it is 
remarkable that he has done anything at all. 


SUBJUGATION OF DMA AND RED TAPE WITHIN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
SEVERELY CRITICIZED 


What I am saying now is why shouldn’t this intermediate step we 
have in here between Jim Boyd and the Secretary be completely elimi- 
nated? Why shouldn’t it be completely eliminated? Will you tell 
me? 

Why not just eliminate you two fellows, as far as the consideration 
of this program is concerned and let Jim Boyd go right across to Dr. 
Morgan, and Dr. Morgan ought to get busy and formulate programs 
with objectives in them with clearance of budget so he will have a clear 
mandate to go ahead and operate. 

Mr. Searues. Are you suggesting the elimination as a matter of 
operation or are you suggesting doing away with the president and the 
officers of an organization ¢ 

Mr. Enair. No. 

Mr. Searves. Are you speaking only of operation ¢ 

Mr. Eneir. I am alias of procedural steps. Why don’t you 
eliminate the procedural step? Why is it necessary ? 

Mr. Searves. Do you understand the only place the procedural step 
which you are discussing has to do with pelicy and once established 
policy, is followed without further reference? Now, for instance, to 
give you an example, Mr. Conner is Administrator of Solid Fuels. 
He came in to me yesterday with two amortization cases. He said, 
“Dick, these two cases are within my jurisdictional approval but be- 
cause of certain facts in it I would like to discuss it with you.” He 
has complete authority to do it. All he wanted was a little consulta- 
tion on it as to whether or not they should be approved for 85 percent 
amortization. Otherwise, the procedure, he can go to anybody he wants 
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to, or send it directly into the channel. The policy has been established 
and that is all. Iam certain, Mr. Congressman, you would want policy 
established and policy that throughout the agencies is competent. 

Mr. Ener. But the Secretary ought not to be establishing policy in 
this field. That is Dr. Morgan’s job, and I don’t understand why it 
should go up there. ECA doesn’t have that procedure at all. When 
they decide they want to make a loan to promote a mine over in north 
Africa, they just haul off and do it and the funds are made available 
and they don’t consult with 16 people, either. I wish you would answer 
the question if you can, why can’t this procedure through the Secre- 
tary’s office be eliminated, and Dr. Boyd work directly under the 
general anyecare set up by DPA, which is headed over here by Dr. 
Morgan? 

Why can’t you do that ¢ 

Mr. Asprnatt. If the gentleman from California will yield to me for 
a moment, I would say this, as one member of this committee. Maybe 
we would be more satisfied if ECA did have a policy that did take us 
into consideration a little bit. 

Mr. Enews. I will grant you that. There is one thing about it, 
when they get ready to spend money they spend it. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I know, and they hurt us. 

Mr. Eneie. We ought to put an end to that if such is the case. What 
I am trying to figure out is why we don’t get some execution around 
here and you can't get it when everything has to go through a dozen 
men. Is there any reason why the Secretary can’t have his group 
eliminated and Dr. Boyd work directly under general objectives laid 
down by Dr. Morgan ¢ 

Mr. Searzes. To answer your first question, why you think nothing 
happens comparable to that would be if you build a house, you take 
your wife out to look at it as it is being constructed and after about 
3 months you say, “Why hasn't anything happened,” and in 4 months 
you think you are never going to move in for a year, and the fifth 
month you move in. 

The results of the work we have done will come out of the horn 
very shortly and in very substantial size. We have 23 contracts re- 
ferred, Jim tells me, and 15 of them have been approved. 

Dr. Boyp. We have 23 contracts now have gone before DPA and 
15 more which are being negotiated and are now being typed and sent 
forward. 

Mr. EnGie. Of course, I don’t understand that either. I say that 
when Dr. Morgan sets up an objective on chrome or tungsten, we need 
so much, we are willing to spend so much money for it, he ought to 
turn Jim Boyd loose and have him get it, and if Jim Boyd gets his 
neck out and makes some bad contracts Jim Boyd’s neck should suffer 
for it. 

Mr. Searces. I don’t think you understand, Congressman. He is 
turned loose. 

Mr. Ener. He makes the contract and then has to go over and 
Dr. Morgan’s experts kick it around. He isn’t turned loose. 

Mr. Searves. In the bank if you go to see a banker and he makes a 
loan, you go to another cage to get the money. That is the only 
difference. The difference is this is an awful big bank. 
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Mr. Eneove. But Dr. Morgan looks at the merits of the case and he 
shouldn't have anything to say about it after he sets up general 
objectives. 

Mr. Searves. So does the banker look at the general merits. 

Mr. Ener. Let's make Jim Boyd a banker and get him going. Will 
you answer the question as to why we can’t eliminate this intermediate 
step ¢ 

Mr. Seances. I can’t see the intermediate step. 

Mr. Enote. It is you and Wolf and anybody else in the Secretary's 
office meddling with these policy programs. 

Mr. Searves. That step is—if you call it a step—but Jim decides 
to go out and, let’s say, commit $95 million. You want a little con- 
sideration on it. 

Mr. Encie. Well, T will tell you. Now you are getting down to 
the brass tacks, Mr. Searles. The brass tacks of the proposition is 
this, that the Secretary of the Interior is a very cautious man, and 
doesn’t want to stick his name on anything unless he has had about 
35 people look at it, so he will not get hit into the left field bleachers 
because somebody makes a mistake and he is afraid to delegate au- 
thority and to place responsibility. That is the trouble, and so he 
has a palace guard look everything over. 

Now you are a roving trouble shooter on this whole defense minerals 
program. One more between Jim Boyd and the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary ought to delegate authority and then get out of the way and he 
hasn’t been willing to do it. 

Now, isn’t that the answer? 

Mr. Searves. It certainly is not. 

Mr. Ener. What else can it be if it isn’t the fact that the Secretary 
of the Interior is afraid to put his name on a piece of paper until 
about 16 people have looked at it? When Jim Boyd says it is O. K., 
he ought to say O. K., and if he isn’t willing to say that he ought to 
get somebody down there running the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion whose recommendation he will take. 

Mr. Searves. There is many a piece of paper that Jim Boyd has 
asked him to sign and he has signed it. Nobody else looks at it. 

Mr. Encie. He ought to sign them all, and when Jim Boyd gets 
to batting below the national average, why then he should start look- 
ing at Jim Boyd. As far as I know, Dr. Boyd has never gotten any- 
body in trouble, and as far as this defense minerals program is con- 
cerned, we are lucky to have a man who is as experienced and as able 
and as conscientious as Jim Boyd is and I don’t understand why he isn’t 
turned loose and permitted to operate. 

Mr. Searves. Mr. Boyd is turned loose and permitted to operate. 

Mr. Enexe. It is not what I call it, because every time I turn 
around 

Mr. Searies. Surely you haven't believed all rumors you have heard 
all your life. 

Mr. Enaur. Haven't done what? 

Mr. Searves. Believed all rumors you heard all your life. 

Mr. Enaie. No: but when one is constantly repeated, there is an 
old adage, where there is a lot of smoke, there must be a little fire. 

Mr. Seartes. All I can speak of is from knowledge. 
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Mr. Eneue. I have run up and down this totem pole until I am 
exhausted. 

Mr. Searves. You never called me. 

Mr. Encie. You just got in. 

Mr. Srarues. I have been there 4 months. 

Mr. Eneve. Not in an official capacity. 

Mr. Searves. I had one of those titles of “Consultant” you don’t 
like. 

Mr. E’'neir. You were one of those consultants ? 

Mr. Seartes. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. I am glad you got a head start on our job because you 
have it tough but I wish you would eliminate the brass between Jim 
Boyd and the people he has to operate with. 


DISCUSSION OF PROCEDURE FOLLOWED BY SECRETARY'S OFFICE IN REVIEWING 
DMA RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Reean. At this time, in keeping with my promise to the Secre- 
tary that we would not unduly keep Mr. Wolf, I wonder if any other 
committee members would like to ask Mr. Wolf any questions while 
he is here. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Recan. It doesn’t seem to me Mr. Wolf can add anything fur- 
ther to the hearings. If he is not needed, we might release him. 

Mr. Eneie. How many people work under you, Mr. Wolf? 

Mr. Wor. There are about, I would say possibly seven or eight 
professional people, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Ener. What do you mean, professional ? 

Mr. Wo r. As distinguished from clerical and stenographic. 

Mr. Enoier. Lawyers and accountants? 

Mr. Wotr. We have about two or three economists, and one or two 
lawyers. There are people who are assigned generally to the Secre- 
tary’s staff to handle particular problems. We have two people who 
are devoted solely to relationships with the National Production Au- 
thority on order clearance, that is, matters which affect all of the 
agencies in the Department. 

Mr. Encuie. Do you have a man in Boyd’s office? 

Mr. Wor. We have one man who works directly with Dr. Boyd’s 
staff. He, as a matter of fact, spends a good bit of time in Dr. Boyd’s 
area. 

Mr. Ener. That is something I don’t understand. Why should 
you have anybody down there watching Dr. Boyd? 

Mr. Woir. We are not having him there in order to watch Dr. Boyd. 
We are having him there w orking with Dr. Boyd’s staff on occasions 
in order to facilitate the flow of paper. 

In other words, when a document is coming up, he is there in order 
to assist in any way. 

Mr. Enare. Sort of a glorified messenger? 

Mr. Seartes. No. Dr. Boyd is a little bit short of help at times. 
In fact one of the problems in the operation of his administration is 
the lack of being able to have enough men to staff his complete opera- 
tion and at times some people from Mr. Wolf’s staff have pitched in 
to help out to get the answer to the problem so that we could proceed 
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and go ahead or he could in his department. It has been very helpful 
to him. 

Dr. Borp. That is right. 

Mr. Searues. I wouldn’t ask him to say so after the allegation 
made earlier but I know it was. 

Mr. Eneiz. What is this? 

Mr. Searues. I won't ask Dr. Boyd to say it was helpful to him 
after your previous statement but I know it was. 

Mr. Reppen. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Wolf, a document is brought up 
from the Secretary’s office. You don’t look it over unless the Secre- 
tary refers it to you, do you? 

Mr. Wor. Documents which come down to my desk I assume are 
sent down by the Secretary. 

Mr. Reppen. But they reach his desk before they come to you? 

Mr. Wotr. They reach his immediate office. Frequently these docu- 
ments contain a hand written note from the Secretary or—— 

Mr. Repven. ‘That is the main thing I wanted to know. 

If that document comes to his desk, unless he is not desirous of addi- 
tional information, you never see it, do you? 

Mr. Wotr. That is correct. 

Mr. Reppen. But if he does desire information, instead of leaving 
his desk and going after it to another agency himself, he sends you 
or someone else ¢ 

Mr. Worr. That is correct. I have no doubt—I prefer that Dr. 
Boyd answer the question as to whether he, on occasions, sends docu- 
ments directly back to Dr. Boyd. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. He has even done that; yes. He sends them occa- 
sionally that way. 

Mr. Enews. It reminds me of the fellow who always said, “Well, I 
took that up with the White House” and the implication of course is 
that the President of the United States has given the matter his per- 
sonal attention. I happen to know that-there are about 1,500 people 
down there, and when they tell me that, I ask, “Who in the White 
House, the janitor or the President of the United States.” The fact 
it has gone up to the Secretary’s office doesn’t mean he has seen it. 
The point is it shouldn't go there at all. Dr. Boyd is the man who 
should be running this show and he doesn’t need anybody down there 
to watch him. 

Mr. Reoan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Wolf, how many of these programs of defense 
minerals do you know of that have been approved by you? 

Mr. Wo Fr. Sir, none have been approved os me, just for the record. 
Of the 14 commodities which are listed in the letter from the chairman 
of the committee to the Secretary, one to my knowledge has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary, that is, one to my knowledge. I have no 
doubt but that in view of Dr. Boyd’s relationship to the Secretary, 
others have been approved. 

One has been reviewed in my office and sent back within 24 hours of 
its receipt. 

Mr. Sartor. Now those 14 programs, how many have been reviewed 
by your staff? 

Mr. Wotr. Two; the two which I mentioned, sir. 
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Mr. Sayitor. What are they? 

Mr. Worr. One which has been approved by the Secretary 

Mr. Sayvor. That is tungsten? 

Mr. Woxr. No, sir. I have never seen the tungsten program. 

Mr. Sartor. What are the two that you have seen ? 

Mr. Wor. Copper and zine. 

Mr. Sartor. How many contracts have been referred to you, or to 
your staff? 

Mr. Wo tr. Sir, to my knowledge, three contracts have been referred 
to the Secretary and I believe—well as a matter of fact, they were 
not contracts. They were letters prepared by Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration for the signature of the atin recommending to the 
Defense Production Authority the certification of contracts. They 
were not contracts. We have not reviewed contracts. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, therefore you haven’t cleared any con- 
tracts out of your place? 

Mr. Worr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. How come when they get down there and ask anything 
about this situation, it is always you that is the bottleneck. You are 
fellow that is responsible for holding things up? 

Mr. Wo tr. Several times within the past few weeks, sir, I have 
asked myself the same question. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right. Here is your chance to get on the record 
in explanation if you have one. 

Mr. Wotr. If I perhaps had more of the facts I could answer the 
question. I have very few facts. Naturally on occasions there are 
delays. There are delays when matters are transported to the Sec- 
retary and back. It takes time. Because a matter has been in the 
Secretary’s office for 8 days doesn’t mean it has been sitting on the 
Secretary's desk for 8 days or on my desk for 8 days. 

I have been under the impression that by and large our relation- 
ships with all of our agencies have been as amicable and as friendly 
as one can expect. It is always in the nature of an occupational hazard 
as Mr. Engle pointed out, that the person who handles tasks for the 
Secretary or any manager is put in the position of having attributed 
to him delays and difficulties. 

Mr. Sayrior. In other words, you are so far behind the Secretary 
that you are the low man on the other side; we are building a new pole 
now. We have gotten clear up to the top and now we are down the 
other side of the mountain. You are the fellow down at the bottom of 
that one? 

Mr. Woxr. Well I sort of feel at the bottom of the heap every once 
in a while. 


FORMULATION BY DMA OF MINERALS REQUIREMENTS PROGRAM FOR NPA 


Mr. Sayvor. Do you have anything to do with the Secretary’s pre- 
paring any mineral programs, the Secretary of Interior / 

Mr. Worr. No sir, neither the Secretary to my knowledge nor does 
any person on the Secretary’s staff undertake to initiate a program. 

Mr. Sayztor. Then the program that was recently submitted for the 
requirements for fiscal 1952, you had nothing to do with originating ? 

Mr. Wotr. Which program do you refer to, sir / 
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Mr. Sayvor. The mineral program, the requirements we are going 
to need for fiscal 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Worr. Perhaps you have in mind the request of the National 
Production Authority. 

Mr. Sayvor. Beginning in July 1 of this year, fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Worr. No sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sayvor. It was testified to by Mr. Harrison before the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. Worr. That the Secretary’s office prepared a statement of re- 
quirements for the Defense Minerals Administration ? 

Mr. Sayior. That is right. I want to know whether or not it is the 
expansion of the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Worr. Not to my knowledge, sir. We have done this: The Na- 
tional Production Authority some months ago requested of the Secre- 
tary an estimate of the material requirements for the programs under 
his jurisdiction for the next several years and we have undertaken 
by working with the five agencies of the Department of Defense agen- 
cies and with the regular establishment of the Department to collect 
in one place the estimates of material requirements in order to assure 
that everybody was moving along on the basis of the same assumptions. 

That was a little more than a mechanical job. It was a job of assur- 
ing that the 9 or 10 agencies for which the Secretary has responsi- 
bility were walking down the same road at the same pace. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, then you reviewed and correlated all 
of the programs of the agencies, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wor. For that particular purpose, sir, I prefer to say that we 
correlated the initiative, the estimates, the ideas were those of the 
agencies themselves and they were not edited or otherwise censored. 

Mr. Sartor. Has that program been approved by the Secretary / 

Mr. Wor. That program was submitted to, I believe, the National 
Production Authority by the Secretary some time ago. 

Mr. Sartor. Has it been approved? You say it was submitted by 
the Secretary ? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. To whom? 

Mr. Wotr. The National Production Authority. 

Mr. Sayzor. Has the National Production Authority returned it to 
the Secretary that you know of? 

Mr. Wotr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sayvor. In other words, the program still is down there? 

Mr. Wotr. Yes. I should explain, sir, that this matter was not of 
great consequence. It was a request of the National Production Au- 
thority during its earlier days for some idea of the material require- 
ments for all the defense agencies and nondefense agencies, require- 
ments for iron, or for steel, copper, aluminum, equipment and was 
not going to be used as a basis for allocations but rather as the basis 
for an idea of what the total demand for these materials was going 
to be. 

Mr. Sayvor. You don’t think that is very important ? 

Mr. Worr. I think it is very important but it is not of the same 
order of importance as the particular problems which we were dis- 
cussing earlier. In other words, this job was not the basis on which 
specific actions would be taken by the Secretary’s defense agencies. 
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Mr. Sartor. What is the difference between the goal that is set up 
there and the goal that the various agencies have? Weshould have one 
common goal, 

Mr. Wotr. I should correct myself, sir, in saying that it has a very 
great ultimate importance. Yes, it is the over-all target. 

Mr. Sartor. What is the difference between the program of your 
Department down there and the program in the Munitions Board ¢ 
Aren’t you shooting at the same target ¢ 

Mr. Worr. I should hope so. 

Mr. Sayitor. Apparently you are not from your own testimony 
here, if you don’t think that over-all program is important. 

Mr. Wotr. Well I should have said, sir, that it is of lesser immediate 
importance than the program problems we have been discussing here. 
It is of greater over-all importance but that request has been supple- 
mented by several additional requests which have gone directly to 
the defense agencies. This was the first attempt by the National 
Production Authority to get some idea of the scope of the over-all 
defense program in terms of the requirements for material and equip- 
ment. A similar request was sent to the Munitions Board and to 
other agencies concerned with the defense program. Ours was just a 
piece of the total request. 

Mr. Sayzor. Then you don’t know where the program of the Depart- 
ment of Interior then fits into the whole picture, whether it covers the 
same ground or duplicates the work that is being done by the Munitions 
Board as far as goal is concerned ? 

Mr. Wotr. I would say, sir, that the program to which I referred 
does not duplicate the program of the Munitions Board. The request 
was of this sort, and I would be very glad to make a copy of it, with 
the Secretary’s permission, available for the record. 

This is a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Interior. 


For those programs under your jurisdiction— 


meaning the electric power program and the minerals program and 
the fisheries program, solid fuels, reclamation, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Indian service—what do you estimate your requirements 
in terms of the steel, the aluminum, the copper, the machinery, certain 
designated items— 


what do you estimate the requirements for your programs will be over the next 
few years? 

Mr. Sayvor. And did you consider in that the stockpiling that was 
necessary ¢ 

Mr. Wotr. I presume that the Defense Minerals Administration 
which prepared its portion of the program did. 

Dr. Boyp. Maybe I can clarify that, Mr. Saylor. We had our own 
programs to present for the mines, for the things that Mr. Wolf has 
mentioned here. The Munitions Board in itself submitted their re- 
quirements to the stockpile for the military programs, and then the 
Defense Production Administration put them all together and added 
them all up so we had to give them the information so they could get 
a total picture. 

Mr. Recan. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Saywor. That is all. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Aspinall? 
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Mr. AsprnaLL. Not with this witness. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of Dr. Boyd though. 

Mr. Reean. If there is no objection on the part of any members of 
the committee, we will excuse you, Mr. Wolf, and tell the Secretar 
that if we kept you over 30 minutes I am sorry I couldn’t keep my full 
promise. However, we now have some idea, we believe, of who this Mr. 
Wolf is and we hope we will not continue hearing of Mr. Wolf as 
the bottleneck holding up these matters. 

Mr. Ener. If we do, we will ask the Secretary to get you back 
here. 

Mr. Wor. Thank you, sir. I am very glad to have been here and 
I would be very glad to come back with the Secretary’s permission. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED MANGANESE MILL AT EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. Reean. Thank you. 

Dr. Boyd, before we proceed further, yesterday I asked if you 
wouldn’t give me a memo on the few details remaining to be worked 
out on this manganese program, particularly at El Paso, and possibly 
the one at Deming. Did you have time to prepare that memorandum ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I was asked for a memoran- 
dum I thought on Batesville which I have prepared. You asked me 
what the question was that was holding up the El Paso and the 
Deming plant and I didn’t have a chance to prepare a memorandum 
but I can give it to you verbally. 

Mr. Recan. That would be satisfactory. 

Dr. Boyp. Our difficulty in both of those things was determining 
prices and costs of the manganese that had to be processed through 
there so the company entering into the contract could make out, and 
not take a loss. We felt as a result of that during the last discussions 
that probably the best thing we must do right away is establish the 
procurement depots in those two areas and get them moving, and they 
are now preparing the details of those depots. 

Mr. Reean. Will that be a Government-operated procurement 
depot ? 

Dr. Boyp. No. We will do those through private sources. The 
two companies that have come up to us, we will get them set up to 
have the manganese coming in te as much quantity is available, build 
a mill. 

Mr. Reean. In the El Paso instance, do you have any idea of the 
prospective tonnage of ore and the cost of that program / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. In El Paso the prospective tonnage was about 444 
million units. 

Mr. Reean. Tons? 

Dr. Born. Units. 

Mr. Regan. What would that represent in tons of ore ? 

Dr. Boyp. Ona 48 percent basis, that would be—— 

Mr. ReeGan. Say 50 percent basis then. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; that is 20 pounds to the ton, about 45,000 tons. 

Mr. Regan. 45,000 tons over all? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Regan. And what would be the financial outlay in procuring 
that much tonnage ? 
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Dr. Boyp. The gross total commitment would be $6,100,000, but 
the expected actual cost would be about $2,400,000. In other words, 
you have to buy manganese and sell at a loss and the loss would 
be about $2,400,000. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, you have a plan to authorize the pur- 
chasing office to start buying this ore ? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Over a period of about how many months before a mill 
would be constructed to begin processing that ore? 

Dr. Boyp. It would depend upon how well the supply started coming 
in. When you give a market to the produc ers in the area they will 
open up mines and begin bringing it in. Then we will get an idea of 
how big the mill should be. 

Mr. Reean. It would be your idea that the mill would not be con- 
structed until you had a sufficient stockpile of ore? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Regan. You would not authorize the establishment of the mill 
unless you knew the ore was available? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, and knew quantities so we would know what 
size the mill would be. 

Mr. Recan. You know the ore is available at the source ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. What I am trying to get at, Doctor, is this: You are set- 
ting up this procurement office in El Paso to buy a maximum of 40,000 
tons of manganese ore that will run about 49 percent. Then you are 
going to wait until you get that there before you authorize the estab- 
lishment of a mill that will take another year to build? 

Dr. Boyp. Not quite, sir. When we see the volume of flow in there 
we can determine the size of the mill. 

Mr. Reean. Haven’t you information now as to the supply, the po- 
tential supply of ore that might come into El Paso? 

Dr. Boryp. Yes. We have the general information about the total 
possible production from the area, but how fast it will come in will 
depend upon the miners that bring it in, and what kind of grade will 
come in. We can’t determine that in advance. 

Mr. Reean. You do know there is ore in X quantity ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. It appears to be sufficient to run the operation of a mill? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Regan. Over a period of maybe 5 or 50 years? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Regan. Why couldn't this program, at the same time the ore was 
being accumulated, start in with the building of the mill so that in 6 
months’ time you “sen 25,000 or 30,000 tons of ore on hand, enough to 
keep the mill going for another long period of time while more ore 
comes in. 

Dr. Boyp. That is what will be done as soon as we can determine the 
volume. We don’t want to get in the same position 

Mr. Reean. I understand you are not going to be able to determine 
the volume from up here until you know they have actually stockpiled 
on some lot in El Paso, 40,000 tons of ore? 

Dr. Boyp. The rate at which it comes into that stockpile. Then 
we will know what size mill to build. We won't until all the ore is 
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mined before we build the mill; no, sir. We might well have gone 
ahead with the plant within a month or two. 

Mr. Rreanx. But right now you question there being enough ore to 
run a mill? 

Dr. Borp. Yes. Our field engineers have had some doubt about 
it; yes, sir; about the size or volume of that ore that will come into 
that area. 

Mr. Reean. Hasn't the geological survey had some information 
on this ore or these ore bodies down there for a long time # 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. Aren’t those reports suflicient to indicate to you that 
there is enough ore to operate a small mill over a long period of 
time? 

Dr. Boyp. There is considerable doubt about it in the minds of 
the geologists; yes, sir. They have some doubt. 

Mr. Recan. Of course, that is something you want to clear your- 
self. You want to say yourself it is there? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 


MEXICO SOURCE OF MANGANESE ORE FOR PROPOSED EL PASO MILL 


Mr. Recan. Have you sent any geologists to the source of the ore 
itself ¢ 

Dr. Born. We haven't sent them into Mexico; no, sir. 

Mr. Reean. That is the principal source? 

Dr. Boyp. That is the principal source for the E] Paso mill. 

Mr. Reean. If the ore to operate this mill is to come from Mexico, 
wouldn’t it be in line to have a geologist go down and check this body 
of ore? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes,sir. We have sent somebody down there but we had 
difficulty getting clearance to go into Mexico and do it and he had to 
come back. We are going through it again now. 

Mr. Reean. It isn’t far from the border? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. But they won't let us in to make the 
examinations. 

Mr. Recan. If they won't let you in to make examinations, how are 
we going to get the ore out of there ? 

Dr. Boyp. The ore will flow out all right. There won’t be any 
question about that. 

Mr. Reean. But they won't let you in to take a look? Do they 
have an iron curtain there? 

Dr. Boyp. I won’t say they won't. It was the time it took to get 
the permission, over say, the time the man was down there. It hasn’t 
come through yet. There is no question they will let us in eventu- 
ally. In the meantime we want to get the program started and get 
the ore flowing in. We don’t want to have happen what happened 
the last time. In the last war we accumulated great stockpiles of 
manganese which sat around the country in great dumps and we 
could do nothing with them. 

We had no way of concentrating usable ores. We still have those 
supplies of manganese produced during the last war that was real 
waste. 

Mr. Recan. You mean you have stockpiles of ore that were neve) 
worked ¢ 
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Dr. Boryp. That is correct. They weren’t usable manganese ore. 
Mr. Reean. It was low in grade? 
Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; and it was mixed up in the stockpile. 


MANGANESE STOCKPILE AT DEMING, N. MEX. 


Mr. Regan. Is this program you are talking about, is $1.50 or $2 a 
unit, sufficient to work the stockpile ores now ‘ 

Dr. Boyp. In the Deming area it will. 

Mr. Reean. You have a stockpile of ore at Deming now? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reagan. About how many tons? 

Dr. Boyp. It is quite large—40,000, I believe. 

Mr. Reean. Of ore now stockpiled at Deming ? 

Dr. Boyp. Iam not sure. It is quite a large stockpile. 

Mr. Recan. That is owned by the Government 4 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Regan. At what price per ton, do you recall 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Regan. Do you know how much money you have tied up in 
that, Mr. Gumbel ? 

Mr. GumseL. No. I can find out for you. 

Mr. Recan. We do have these stockpiles of ore from the last war 
that were never worked and at Deming there were about 40,000 tons. 
About what percentage does that run ¢ 

Dr. Boy. I am sorry. I can’t remember that. I will have to get 
that for you. It is quite low, though. 

Mr. Reaan. Is it low as 25 or 30 percent ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Somewhere in there. 

Mr. Recan. That will be $2 a unit. 

Mr. Sayvor. In your report, Dr. Boyd, you say an average of 15 to 
25 percent. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Mr. Regan. How many other places do we have stockpiles of ore, 
Mr. Gumbel, do you know? 

Mr. Gumpe.. There is the Three Kids. 

Dr. Boyp. One at Boulder City, Nev., some in California. Those 
are the only three I know of. They are smaller stockpiles. 

Mr. Recan. None of those ores are as high in percentage as that, 
that is known to exist in Mexico? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Regan. Which you say can be brought over? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. But you haven’t been able to have a man go down on 
the ground and give an estimate of the volume that is possible there 
so that you are not at this time justified in recommending to the Gen- 
eral Service that a loan be granted to private people to put in a mill 
at El Paso? 


SOUTHWESTERN MANGANESE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Dr. Boyp. That is correct. We will go ahead with that and set up 
the procurement program first so there won’t be any delay. 

Mr. Recan. Tell me how this procurement program is going to 
operate? Who will be the buyer of this ore? 
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Dr. Boyp. Well, there will be a depot established at E] Paso and 
one at Deming and we will have an agent there who can buy the ore, 
the GSA agent. 

Mr. Reean. A Government agent? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. He will write them out a check for so many tons of ore 
when they dump it on the stockpile? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir. We will require a sampling plant there to 
sample the ores and we will contract that out to the companies in- 
volved. 

Mr. Reean. But up until you have stockpiled “x” tons of ore in 
E] Paso, and know that you have a supply that is going to bring in 
five carloads a day, or whatever it is, you will not authorize the estab- 
lishment of a mill there and the loan of money for private industry 
to put in the mill? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. How long a time do you think it is going to take to get 
the information you need to authorize this? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t think it will take very long, Mr. Chairman. I 
think it will probably be not more than a couple of weeks on that 
point. 

Mr. Reean. Is that what you meant yesterday when you said 10 
days or two weeks you thought you would clear up these points that 
were delaying the commencement of operations there ? 

Dr. Born. We were referring then to the Butte-Phiipsburg con- 
tracts which have already been negotiated. 

Mr. Reean. As I recall it yesterday, I asked you how near this E] 
Paso program is ready to become in operation and you said you esti- 
mated 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. Does that mean the 10 days or 2 weeks was not to 
wait until the money changers had the money but to find out whether 
or not you actually had the ore? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, the first program of buying the ore would go in 
as rapidly as we could vitae © 8 get it in. That would be, maybe in 
10 days or 2 weeks. The decision on the mill itself will take a little 
longer than that. 

Mr. Reecan. Assuming then, two weeks, you are going to start 
buying ore right away? 

r. Born. Yes, sir. It will take a little while to get somebody down 
there to set it up. 

Mr. Recan. During that 2 weeks, you are going to get this geologist 
or minerologist to duck under the Rio Sraede some way and go down 
to Mexico and look over this source of supply to satisfy yourself that 
there is an adequate source of supply. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. This will be done to justify your authorization of put- 
ting a mill down there and recommending to Dr. Morgan and the GSA, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and all, to get the money 
to put in the mill? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. That will probably be 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 30 days, 60 
days? 
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Dr. Boyp. I hate to make those promises. 

Mr. Reean. I would like over-all to know. 

Dr. Boyp. I would say 30 days on that. I hope to do it in 30 days. 

Mr. Recan. Let me ask you further: Initially, the Government is 
going to have a procurement man there and an assayer to see that the 
value of the ore is running and the Government is going to pay off 
the purchase of this ore? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. Now, is that going to be a continuous policy of the 
Government to buy the ore or if you gave a certificate of necessity 
and convenience to this private enterprise, are you going to turn over 
the purchasing of ore and everything from then on to them ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, it may well be we can do that directly, and let 
a contract to the company for the delivery of ore or specification grade 
at a certain price in which case he can do the whole thing on a private 
enterprise basis. That hasn’t been quite settled yet. We can settle it 
in the next day or so. We will be talking to the companies in the next 
2 or 3 days. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE DEMING STOCKPILE 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Saylor, did you have some questions / 

Mr. Sayxor. Following out the question in regard to this Deming 
project, in accordance with the brief of the district manganese pro- 
grams* which you submitted, I gather that at least tentatively you 
have decided to pay $1 a unit delivered in Deming for 20 percent ore; 
is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think that is correct, yes. Iam not aware of the details 


under negotiation. 

Mr. Sayvor. Plus or minus 2 cents a unit for each percentage of 
manganese above or below 20 percent ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. I think that is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, then, in addition to the ores which you expect or 
say there are down there, I notice you say there are also 40,000 tons in 
the stockpile at Deming. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sayvor. If the mill is established at Deming they will be able 
to mill the 40,000 tons that are there; is that correct / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. They will have other ores coming in to warrant 
amill. It wouldn't pay to construct a mill just to process 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Sartor. And you say that the reserves in the area in New 
Mexico are about 40,000 tons, or about 200,000 tons averaging 15 or 
20 percent according to your report ? 

Dr. Boyp. That report is better than my memory. 

Mr. Saruor. In addition to that, it would be necessary for any other 
ore to be brought in from Mexico; is that right, at this plant? 

Dr. Boyp. Are you talking about Deming? 

Mr. Sartor. Deming, El Paso. 

Dr. Boyp. There are two places we will be working, one in El Paso, 
and one in Deming. 

Mr. Recan. They are a couple of hundred miles apart. 

It isn’t your plan to bring ore in from Mexico to the Deming plant? 


‘ The brief referred to appears on p. 693 as exhibit 116. 
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Dr. Boyp. Not at the moment; no. 

Mr. Reean. Is there any domestic ore that you bring in from New 
Mexico into the El Paso plant ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. It is quite possible some deposits within reach of El Paso 
might supply the E] Paso mill as well as the Mexican ores. 

Mr. Reean. Any further questions / 


LARGE MANGANESE OPERATIONS PROPOSED AT BATESVILLE, ARK. 


Mr. Savior. | want to ask him now with regard to Batesville. I 
think you said you had a report there in regard to Batesville. Going 
over this report of Dr. Boyd last evening, I notice that, of the four 
areas you discussed, it is Batesville that is the only high-grade ore 
area discussed: is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t believe so. 1 think Batesville is extremely low- 
grade. Isn't that correct ? 

Mr. Sayior. It says here 40 to 46 percent; other places running 
70 percent manganese. 

Dr. Boyp. I think that is the product that will come from them. It 
is my understanding of Batesville that that is a very large and ex- 
tremely low-grade deposit. The proposal we may have at Batesville 
is for a very large plant, handling a great deal of tonnage a day, up 
to 4,000 tons of rock a day, and that means a large investment, and 
the company has agreed now to do some more exploration work under 
the exploration program, so they can outline enough to warrant build- 
ing the mill in there. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Regan. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I wish to refer again to this memorandum * that has 
been placed on our desk again relative to manganese. It has todo with 
another question concerning research. 


CUYUNA RANGE (MINN.) MANGANESE DEPOSITS 


In your statement, Doctor, you state that vast quantities of low- 
grade manganese-bearing material are known to exist in the bodies 
of the Cuyuna Range, a magnitude of several hundred million tons. 

All of this is close enough to the surface so that it can be operated 
by large-scale open-pit methods in the same way as the iron ores. As 
1 understand it, the Bureau of Mines is conducting extensive ex- 
ploratory work and has heretofore started drilling campaigns in that 
area, Which drilling program has now been completed; is that correct ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Aspinaty, Are you still working on that drilling program ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. We are still working on it. That project, be- 
cause of its low-grade nature, is, however, somewhat down the line. 
There is quite a lot of work to be done in metallurgy before we go 
ahead. 

Mr. Aspinaty. I understand you propose, if industry will con- 
tribute 25 percent, that the Government will step in then and con- 
tribute 75 percent for that exploration work, even in manganese / 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 


5 The document referred to appears on p, 693 as exhibit 116. 
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EXPLORATORY OPERATIONS TO BE LEFT TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. AspInaALL. With this present program that has been enunciated, 
will your division or bureau continue with its exploratory work? 

Dr. Boyp. No. We feel we should now recess that exploratory 
work, Government work, as much as possible in order to let private 
enterprise do that under the new program. We will need those en- 
gineers working on those individual projects to help the project go 
into operation. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If private enterprise doesn’t go in to take care of 
this in the immediate future, will you have authorization and ap- 
propriations sufficient to resume immediately when you find out that 
your present program or your suggested program of the work being 
done by private industry isn’t working out ? 

Dr. Boyp. In the first place, if we are authorized to do it; and, the 
second part, the funds are a different question. The appropriations 
requested us to recess that work and required us to absorb our addi- 
tional defense work from those funds. 

Mr. Asprnati. You don’t intend to make another request until you 
find out whether or not private industry is doing the job? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the Artillery Peak people participate in your 
present program ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. They will not. We must get that metallurgical 
work done before we go ahead with it. We hope to get far enough 
along by the end of the next fiscal year that we then can begin to 
negotiate a contract with someone to do the job. We will put in funds 
or requests to cover that project in case it should come through in 
the fiscal year. 


BUTTE-PHILIPSBURG (MONTANA) MANGANESE DISTRICTS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Has the situation regarding the contracts for the 
Butte-Philipsburg area changed overnight ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. Mr. Cole came in just 2 days ago and requested 
13 changes in the contract, and we had to take it back. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is what you told us yesterday: that Mr. Cole’s 
contract was still in your office because of his request changes. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. That is the primary contract. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Three other contracts are still in Mr. Morgan’s office. 

Dr. Boyp. We haven’t sent them over yet, sir. We are sending 
them over in one package. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I thought you told us yesterday they had gone over 
to Mr. Morgan’s office. ; 

Dr. Boyp. Iam sorry. I didn’t mean to say that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. All three are in your office ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. There are five altogether. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yesterday it was four. They are all in your office? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. All the manganese contracts for the Philipsburg- 
Butte area are still in your office? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. However, they are cleared by your office, as I under- 
stand, with the exception of the Cole contract, in which case he has 
asked for several changes in the contract ? 
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Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Those have not been worked out ¢ 

Dr. Borv. I think they have been worked out. We are writing the 
contract now. Those contracts are quite long, and they take a lot 
of typing. 


EXPLORATION PROGRAM EXPENDITURES UNDER CURRENT FISCAL 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge had a question, I believe. ' 

Mr. Buper. Dr. Boyd, frequently during these hearings it has been 
at least intimated by the witnesses that this program hasn’t gone for- 
ward very well due to jack of funds. 

Congress seems to bear the brunt of a lot of these things. I want 
to ask you if you think this would be a fair statement: You are al- 
located 10 million dollars, as I understand it-— 

Dr. Boyp. For exploration. 

Mr. Buper. For the exploration program. Now, $5,000,000 of that, 
I understand it, has gone back. 

Dr. Borp. Only $5,000,000 is authorized by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Buper. In other words, $5,000,000 has gone back. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Now, you have signed one contract for the expenditure 
of some $7,000 ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bupee. Do you feel it is a fair statement for me to say that the 
remainder of that $10,000,000 is lost to the exploration program for 
this fiscal year because of the delay that has been met in setting this 
program up? 

Dr. Boyp. I can’t say that, Mr. Budge, because we have got enough 
of these additional applications in that we feel very hopeful we would 
get enough of them out to take up most of that money this year. 

Mr. Bungee. Most of the $5,000,000 ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. We might even go beyond it. One con- 
tract is in, for instance, for a very substantial amount of money that 
will take quite a piece out of it itself. 

Mr. Buper. I appreciate that those things are somewhat problem- 
atical, but you would certainly admit that the $5,000,000 has ee lost 
on the exploration program. ‘The $5,000,000 which was provided by 
the Congress has now been lost due to delay in setting up this pro- 
gram? That is true, isn’t it? 

Dr. Boyp. No. We have been told formally that we can go back for 
that additional $5,000,000 if we find we are going to be able to com- 
plete the project this year. 

Mr. Buper. You have no intention of using it? 

Dr. Boyp. We have every intention of trying to, if we can get that 
job done. What we want to do is get the exploration started. 

Mr. Buper. You told me a few minutes ago that during this fiscal 
year you thought, perhaps, you might negotiate contracts up as high 
as $700,000? 

Dr. Boyp. Oh, no. We already sent contracts for signature for 
$750,000, signature of the operator. We completed the contract, sent 
it out to them to sign. 

82354—52—-31 
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When they sign it, they send it back and I sign it. 

Mr. Bunce. Before June 30, do you plan to use the balance of this 
10 million dollars ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. We sincerely hope we can; yes. 

Mr. Buper. May is over. The $700,000 you have already signed? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enerr. Not the 10 million. You mean the 5/ 

Mr. Buper. He says 10. 

Dr. Boyp. We are desperately going to try to move it fast enough 
to get it up to the extent of 10 million dollars. 

Mr. Buper. By the 30th of June? 

Dr. Boyp. I won’t promise it, but I am going to try to do it. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF IDAHO-BERYLLIUM CORP'S. LOAN APPLICATION 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, before I finish, I would like to make 
one statement for the record. 

If I am incorrect in this, Doctor, I wish you would correct me: 
This is the information that has been furnished to me. With regard 
to this particular mine that we discussed this morning, isn’t it true 
that a Mr. Walter Stoll made a report for the Geological Survey in 
which he put together all of your reports out of the Bureau of Mines, 
together with the USGS reports, and on this particular mine the 
Government has already spent somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars in investigating it since the termination 
of World War II, and yet when this application came to your office 
in January you have since had two additional field reports made of 
a nonoperating mine; isn’t that true / 

Dr. Born. I don’t know, Mr. Budge. Iam sorry. I simply don’t 
know all that kind of detail of the operation. 

Mr. Buper. Are you familiar with Mr. Walter Stoll’s report / 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. There are some 700 of these applications and 
projects before us. I simply cannot personally know the details of it. 
It is impossible. 

Mr. Buper. That, to me, is a very interesting thing. I think you 
should check. If the Government has spent a quarter of a million 
dollars checking that mine in the last 5 years, and yet you have to 
send out two parties to check it again, there is certainly something 
wrong somewhere. 

Dr. Boyp. I would strongly suspect the reason those men went back 
is to work out the details of a contract for the loan with the individual 
contractor, not to reinvestigate everything we had already done 
before. 

I think you should understand this thing. This business of con- 
tracting is not a simple business. One of the presidents of the cor- 
poration has told us today or yesterday that we have done with him 
in 10 days what took him a year to do during the war with the War 
Production Board during the war to get his work to that point. 

Now, the lawyer at the same time told us that the kind of contracts 
we are dealing with today, in private practice. he would spend a whole 
vear on that contract alone and we are trying to get these things done 
ina matter of a few days. 
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NEED FOR AUTOMATIC PREMIUM-PRICE PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Mr. Encore. Mr. Budge, will you yield for just one comment. That 
is a very interesting statement, Dr. Boyd. I recall, when we were 
talking abut the premium price program and its automatic features. 
that they would never get out of trouble because each contract would 
have to be negotiated individually ; each with its attendant details and 
engineering and running hither and yon negotiating the contract ; and 
every Congressman from the far West would be after you, trying to 
find out why you hadn’t executed contracts with mine operators in 
his district, because those people, in turn, would be complaining to 
their Congressmen. 

Now, you are getting a fair illustration of it. I hope as time goes 
on that it will become apparent that if you don’t put in an automatic 
system you are going to be sweated out of here by every Congressman 
from the West, and a lot of them from the East. 

Dr. Boyp. I would like to answer that, Mr. Engle, because it is 
very important we understand that. 

We are attempting in the areas where we have a great number of 
these things to do to develop the blanket program. 

The tungsten program is the first. There are others. Mica and 
lead and zine will be done that way but when we get into large con- 
tracts that involve large sums of money, millions of dollars, we simply 
do not develop blanket bases. 

We have to negotiate those contracts. 

Mr. Ene ie. You are admitting the very contentions I was making 
2 vears ago. I always agreed with you that you might have to nego- 


tiate the big ones but you will recall—S,. 2105—which had the most 
weak-kneed support from the Interior Department. 

That gave you no authority to put in blanket programs at all, 
tungsten type or any other, and this committee contended for a long 
time that vou can’t do it except on a blanket basis and get anything 


done. 

Before this is all over, you fellows will be right back to the premiuni 
price program except with the big producers. I will make that 
prophecy. 

Mr. Reean. Members of the committee, at thistime it is time to 
cook and eat. The House is not in session this afternoon. We might 
be able to conclude these hearings, or at least make some further 
progress if you were to come, say, between 2 and 4 this afternoon. 1] 
would like to know what the pleasure of the committee would be. 

If these is no objection on the part of any of the members, we will 
reconvene, and assuming it will be satisfactory. We haven't got to 
you, Mr. Harding; You are the man with the money. We want to 
get to you some way before this hearing is over this afternoon. 

If it is agreeable, we will reconvene at 2 o'clock, until about 4. 

Before we do that, I want to say to the committee that we had 
various prepared statements prepared by the members of the different 
departments here and furnished about a month ago. 

Some of them are one page, and some longer. All had some infor- 
mation concerning this defense minerals program, and if there is no 
objection, we will at this time authorize the committee consultant, Mr. 
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Soule, to call the authors of those various reports and give them an 
opportunity to revise and bring their views mght up to date and put 
them in the record at the appropriate point. 

If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Searues. I regret because of previous commitments on an 
aluminum matter I can’t be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Reean. I think we ought to have a lot more dope from the 
Department of Interior and the Secretary’s Office but in view of your 
commitments, we are glad you are here this morning, and if we have 
to have further hearings we might like for you to come back again. 

We appreciate the privilege of knowing you and we hope that your 
department will see what we are trying to accomplish. 

I know you from Arizona are Just as anxious as we are to see it 
expedited and get this thing going. 

Mr. Srarves. You are quite right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. The committee will stand recessed until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken, to reconvene at 
2 p. m., on the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Recan. The subcommittee will come to order. 

If you gentlemen will reoccupy your respective chairs, we will 
proceed. 

We lost a member of the Interior Department, but we gained a man 
from the General Services Administration. We have with us Mr. 
Medley, the Comptroller of the General Services Administration. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED MANGANESE OPERATIONS 
AT EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd, with a little further reference to this El Paso 
situation—I do not mean to deal in any great length on that—but for 
years we have been hearing about a potential supply of manganese in 
Mexico near the border. While I haven’t had a man down there, we 
have had heretofore many Government men down there. 

Dr. Boyp. There was a thorough study made of it, sir. 

Mr. Reean. There are two or three pamphlets and studies on it, in 
two or three different areas in the State of Chihuahua from whence 
this supply comes. 

I wonder if they have made contact with you? 

Dr. Boyp. I know of them. I have not read them all, but I know 
of them. 

Mr. Reean. You have a general knowledge? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. Now, it is to be hoped that can be accelerated along with 
many others, but if you will a me a deadline of 30 days we will take 
some time up on that. As far as that particular part of the hearing 
is concerned, we are going to be content with that for the time being. 


QUICKER REPLIES TO MINING APPLICANTS PROMISED 


Dr. Boyd, it has been suggested that your staff is not adequate and 
that you couldn’t put together adequate personnel, to see done what. we 
want done. Maybe the approach is not the correct one, but if a lot of 
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these different potential producers of these strategic metals knew just 
exactly what they might expect, if you had a policy of intent to do thus 
and so, or the applications that were sent in in January—they are still 
there without any action on them—were looked over and you would 
say, “We do not think there is a Chinaman’s chance of your application 
being considered”, I think that would be helpful. 

Dr. Boyp. I think it is too, Mr. Chairman. It has been worrying 
usa great deal. There are a large number that come in, but they came 
in in large quantity and we are not able to answer them at this time 
that quickly. We are now catching up with it, and the applicants will 
get replies much more rapidly than they did in the past. We will tell 
them exactly where they stand. 

Mr. Reean. If you could notify the applicants that their application 
is entirely out of line, or is one that you do look on with favor, so they 
have some idea of what they might expect, even though they might 
not get cleared during this fiscal year, or by June 30, it would be helpful 
to them to know if they had a chance or did not have a chance. 

Dr. Boyp. I fully agree with you. I think it is necessary. 

Mr. Reean. Then wouldn’t it be possible for you to state that the 
general program that you had for these various strategic minerals, is 
what you anticipate doing on some of the other things, rather than to 
actually get the final details worked out. 

Dr. Boyp. Unfortunately, as Mr. Engle mentioned this morning, 
I did make some expressions of intention earlier in this program, and 
as the thing grew some of those things were changed, and I misled 
some of the people in the mining industry. What I intended to do 
and tried to work out did not always work out. We have to be cau- 
tious about that, about getting people to spend money and not being 
able to bail them out at a later date. 

Some of these people went ahead and they got in ahead of the 
program, and now we cannot take care of the work they have already 
done. So we lave to be a little cautious about that. 

As far as we can, I would like to give an expression of interest. We 
are most anxious to do that, but there is also the danger of misleading 
them. Because of the changes, he gets left out on a limb. I do not 
like to do that either. 


SUMMARY OF DOMESTIC MINERALS EXPANSION PROGRAMS AS OF 
MAY 11, 1951 


Mr. Enete. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Eneue. I would like to ask you gentlemen a few questions 
as to whether you can give me a summary of the programs which 
have now been announced? What are they? , 

Dr. Boyp. I will try to remember from memory. Of course there 
is the tungsten program and the exploration program. Those are two 
large programs. We have announced those. 

Mr. Eneir. Tungsten and exploration ? 

Dr. Boyp. Those are the general programs to be worked out on a 
general basis. Then there is the chrome, but not worked out in detail. 
The other programs we will fully discuss later which you have on 
your agenda to be discussed later. Then there are a number of new 
mines. It is a question of negotiating them on an individual basis. 
For instance, there are not more than two, three, or four mines that 
will come in on that. 
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(A) CHROME 


Mr. Eneie. On chromium you do expect to have a general program ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Regan. Do you have a program in California. 

Dr. Boyp. Northern California and southern Oregon. 

Mr. Reean. Do you think they can go up there on $115? 

Dr. Boyp. From the field surveys I understand they can do it. They 
clid it before. 

Mr. Enauie. They did it before? 

Dr. Boyp. As I understand it. 

Mr. Eneie. They had less than that before, and the price situation 
was very much different. I am very doubtful they can do it for 
$115 on chrome. 

Now, manganese, you are negotiating contracts on those? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. There will be a general program for the El Paso 
area, tailored to that particular area. 

Mr. Ener. What about copper, lead, and zinc? 


(B) COPPER 


Dr. Boyp. In the case of copper, the copper program is announced. 
There, again, we have few, if any, small mines in copper. They are 
all rather large projects. Even the so-called small mines in copper 
are quite large projects. They are all in various stages of negotia- 
tions. Some of them are completed, some are almost completed, and 
on some of them the companies are getting information together. 

Mr. Enair. Do you plan to put the San Manuel contract into 


operation / 

Dr. Boyp. As fast as wecan. It isa question of funds. That takes 
a lot of money. 

Mr. Encie. What is that? 

Dr. Borp. That takes a lot of money. 

Mr. Eneie. How much will that run for a 10- or 11-year period, $100 
million ? 

Dr. Boyp. One hundred and twenty-seven million, I think, is the 
figure. There is no actual Government funds involved in that 
contract. 

Mr. Encie. What you did was put a price in on that ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. What is that, 1714 cents? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, 1714 cents for the cost, but not for the total cost of 
the plant. 

Mr. Eneir. In other words, it is a guaranteed operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mrs. Bosone. What is that? 

Mr. Enere. San Manuel. 

Mr. Gumse.. We are going ahead and signing that contract with- 
out any funds, putting that proviso in subject to appropriated funds, 
and the Defense Production Administration has given us a letter say- 
ing when the money was available they would allocate it to this proj- 
ect. So the fact we do not have any funds is not holding up the final 
signature of the contract. 
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Mr. Eneue. I am not making any comment on that contract, but my 
suggestion is it is going to be given some very careful scrutiny. 
Now, what about lead and zinc ? 


(C) LEAD AND ZINC 


Dr. Boyp. The lead and zine programs are now in the final state 
of completion. They have been rather complicated. The question 
of requirement has come into that picture, and how far we should 
go in subsidizing the lead and zine HL te ay in developing the program 
that is necessar y to bring out the small ones and increase production. 
We have that concept lined up, and we expect to get that over to 
the DPA in the very near future. That is on zine and lead combined. 
You cannot very well segregate them. 

Mr. Ener. Dr. Morgan, do you have anything pending at the 
present time ? 

Dr. Morgan. There are a few pending for certification under the 
DPA Act, since we do not have enough funds to certify them. 

Mr. Ener. I am not talking about single contracts; I am talking 
about the general program. 

Dr. Morgan. I do not think we have any general programs we 
have not taken actions on either by approving or returning them dis- 
approved to the DMA. 

Mr. EnGte. Is chrome over there ? 

Dr. Boyp. The chrone, as developed, has been approved. 

Mr. Eneie. That has been approved by DPA. 

Dr. Borp. There is a little difficulty in that, Mr. Engle. Since there 
weren't any funds under the Defense Production Act, it was recom- 
mended by the DPA it be done in a stockpiling fund. Therefore, I 
had to recommend it to the stockpiling authority and not DPA. DPA 
has no control over the stockpiling. 

Mr. Encue. I understand that. 

Dr. Morean. This man is out there now to expedite the establish- 
ment of that depot. 

Mr. Enerr. I hope he stops at Yreka, and stops at those chromes 
in California. If I knew who he was, I would see he had an invita- 
tion to go down there. There are only two places where there is sub- 
stantial chrome. One is in southern Oregon and the other in northern 
California. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Don’t forget 75 percent of the chrome is in Montana. 

Mr. Encue. I thought you had most of the manganese out there. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We do. 

Mr. Enete. I will be through here in just a minute, and you can 
start talking about it. Lead and zinc is still in your shop? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. It hasn’t gotten to Dr. Morgan? 

Dr. Boyp. No. Dr. Morgan hasn’t been given that. 

Mr. Enerr. Did Mr. Morgan give you the requirements? 

Dr. Born. Yes, we have had those for a week or 10 days. 

Mr. —s Did he assure you of any money? 

Dr. Boyp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Encéir. Don’t you know whether you are going to get money 
for lead and zine, Dr. Morgan / 
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Dr. Morgan. When we get our appropriation for fiscal 1951 there 
may be some money for it, and certainly there will be some in the 
regular fiscal 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Enate. Did you say maybe? 

Dr. Morean. Sir, I said that in the supplemental appropriation for 
this fiscal year there may be. It depends entirely on the magnitude 
of the program. We have a pretty good idea how we will spend nearly 
eight hundred million of the one billion supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. ENnetr. It might be a good idea for you fellows all to get to- 
gether and get one man who will be designated as money procurement 
man, to go out and put the “nippers” on some of this money. Six 
hundred million dollars of it got away from us, and I do not know 
who got it, but it sure did not go into this minerals program. 

Dr. Boyp. The thing is this: Ninety-five thousand dollars went to 
tungsten and five million now into the exploration program, and de- 
spite the fact that it does not involve the western mining, the western 
mining involved a lot of the western program. 

Mrs. Bosone. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Encte. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosonr. How much money is going into the lead and zinc 
program ? 

Mr. Enotr. There isn’t any. 

Dr. Boyp. There isn’t any. 

Mrs. Bosonr. What do you presume? 

Dr. Boyp. It depends on the program, Judge Bosone. If we are 
going to use the general approach to this thing, and support the price, 
it would cost many tens of millions of dollars a year on a contingent 
basis. 

If we put a bonus on it for production, then it will cost about eight 
or nine million dollars a year in the lead and zine program. 

Mrs. Bosonr. If you put a bonus on it? 

Dr. Born. That is right—for the new production. 

Mrs. Bosonr. You are not sure what the program will be? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mrs. Bosonr. It is still in your department? 

Dr. Boyp. It is a close decision. We are going to recommend it 
but we have some technical problems to iron out and then we will 
recommend it. 

Mrs. Bosonr. You are not sure what the program will be? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mrs. Bosonr. It is still in your department, you said? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mrs. Bosone. That will be about 10 million a year? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Enore. I have copies of two documents here, both dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1951, called “Draft No. 1. For consideration of Zine Advisory 
Committee” and one is the “Five-year guaranteed minimum price” 
and the other is an “Incentive bonus plan for expanded production 
of zinc,” very nicely written up, but I understand they both died in 
your shop. 

Dr. Boyp. They haven’t died. We are working on that now to get 
it into the program under which we can operate. 

(The information referred to, which was prepared and proposed 
by Otto Herres, Chief, Zine-Lead Branch, DMA, is as follows :) 
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{Draft No. 1, for consideration of Zine Advisory Committee, February 26, 1951] 
DoMEsTic ZINc PROGRAM 
SECTION 1. FIVE-YEAR GUARANTIED MINIMUM PRICE 


(a) Guaranty.—To stimulate domestic production of zine and in the interest 
of the common defense and security, the United States hereby establishes the 
guarantied minimum prices specified in paragraph (b) of this section during the 
five calendar years following its effective date, of zinc as specified in paragraph 
(b) of this section. 

Norr.—The term “domestic” in this section, referring to zinc, means such 
zine produced from deposits within the United States, its territories, possessions, 
and the Canal Zone. 

(b) Guarantied minimum prices.—The following minimum prices are estab- 
lished : 

(1) Base price: 17% cents per pound, prime western zinc, East St. Louis. 
Differentials in effect for standard grades on the effective date of this order will 
be maintained. 

Revised specifications adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
to cover slab zine made from ore and other materials including concentrates, 
fumes, and residues by a process of distillation or electrolysis will apply. 

(2) Deliveries of ores, concentrates, fumes, and residues will be made to mills, 
smelters, refineries, or other processing plants in accordance with customary and 
established trade practices. 

Payments will be made for zine contained in such materials on the basis of 
recoverable metal in accordance with customary and established trade practices. 
Treatment plants will act as agents of the Government in making such payments 
and in delivéring the equivalent quantity of zinc in such manner as designated 
by the Government. 

(3) This guaranty is not to be construed to fix a ceiling price for zinc nor to 
require deliveries of zinc to the Government. 

Effective date.—This circular will become effective at midnight, _...._.._--- - 
1951. 

By order of the .....--....- © DSA bs AARP CLE sire Bee be 





{Draft No. 1, for consideration of Zinc Advisory Committee, February 26, 1951] 
INCENTIVE Bonus PLAN FoR ExPpANpED PropUcTion OF ZINc 


Application is referred to the DMA commodity committee responsible for the 
metal or mineral in question. 

After review by the commodity committee—and investigation by the Bureau 
of Mines and United States Geological Survey field team, if necessary—qualified 
applications receiving approval will be eligible for an incentive bonus as outlined 
below. 

All mines on application shall have an average annual production rate estab- 
lished, based upon average monthly production for the last 6 months of 1950, 
and shall be eligible for a production expansion bonus Of 4 cents per pound for 
new production and production in excess of the average annual production rate. 

Production from each mine that produced at a rate of less than 500 tons per 
year of combined metals during the base period shall be considered new produc- 
tion. Combined metals means copper, lead, and zine. 

The bonus shall run for at least 2 years and shall not be canceled without 
6 months’ notice. 

The Bureau of Mines’ definition of a mine shall apply (or the Internal Revenue 
Department unit for income purposes). 

The shipper shall furnish an affidavit to the smelter or custom mill certifying 
that the ore qualifies for a bonus. Smelters and mills will pay the bonus as 
agent of the Government in a manner similar to silver payments under the Silver 
Purchase Act. Bonus payments will not affect transportation and treatment 
charges. That is, settlements will be made for materials by treatment plants 
without regard to bonus payments, which shall not be considered any part of the 
price for metal. 
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Payments shall be based on assay metal content of ore. In case of sulfide 
ores for which only sulfide ore is considered recoverable metal, content of sulfide 
mineral will apply ; in case of oxides, the-oxide content. 

Payments shall be made monthly. 

In case of mines having operations interrupted by strikes or other causes of 
temporary nature during the last 6 months of 1950, but otherwise in full-time 
operation the production base shall be adjusted to a regular production basis, 
6-day workweek. 

Norrt.—The Excess Profits Tax Act, 1950, exempts from both income and 
excess-profits taxes amounts paid to the taxpayer by the United States or any of 
its agencies or instrumentalities for the encouragement of exploration, develop- 
ment, or the mining of critical and strategic minerals or metals. 

Exemption from excess-profits tax of one-third of the net income is allowed 
properties— 

1. Not in operation during the normal period (taxable years included in the 
period January 1, 1946, to June 30, 1950). 

2. Metal mining properties in operation in the normal period but having an 
aggregate loss during this period. 

Current production in excess of normal output of metal mines during the 
normal period multiplied by one-half of the current net income per normal profit 
unit is exempt from excess-profits tax. 


Mr. Enarr. Do these go up to Mr. Wolfe? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a major question of policy, and the Secretary will 
want to pass on it. 

Mr. Eneie. He would have to pass on it? 

Dr. Boyp. Before I can submit it. I do not anticipate difficulty with 
that. 

Mr. Ener. I know, it all takes time, but I can’t figure out what 
business it is of the Secretary anyway if DPA says you need it and 
sets up the objectives. If DPA gets the money, then it seems to me all 
you have to do is get it, and not worry about the Secretary. 


(D) MERCURY 


Now, you have spoken of antimony and mercury. Do you have any 
program on that? 

Dr. Boyp. We do not have any program on mercury, for this reason : 
That the stockpile is very nearly complete, and the supplies are ample 
from normal sources today, and the price is $220—somewhere around 
there—so there is no justification under the Defense Production Act 
for new production. There is no means of justifying it. 


(E) ASBESTOS 


Mr. Enoie. How about asbestos? 
Dr. Boyp. There will be an individual contract basis, because that 
is very complicated and there will not be very many deposits involved. 


(F) GRAPHITE 


Mr. Ene re. What about graphite? 

Dr. Boyp. That is the same case. The graphite is low-grade deposits 
and it would take a substantial subsidy to handle that. We have three 
contracts now under negotiation to bring domestic production in. 
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(G) BAUXITE 


Mr. Enete. What about bauxite? 

Dr. Borp. At the moment there is no justification for an incentive 
program on bauxite. There, again, we have the stockpile approxi- 
mately filled, and the companies, due to this expansion program, are 
providing a market for bauxite where they take almost all they can 
get from almost anywhere. 

Mr. Enorr. Where do they temporarily get it, from South America / 

Dr. Boyp. Some from South America. 


(H) COBALT 


Mr. Enerz. What about cobalt? 

Dr. Boyp. Cobalt—there is one contract under consideration at the 
moment. There is only one deposit we can negotiate on at the moment, 
domestic. There are some foreign things’we have to work on. 


CONTRACTS OR ACTIONS NEGOTIATED BY DMA AND REFERRALS TO DPA 
(MAY 10, 1951) 


Mr. Enert. Now, can General Services give us a list of the contracts 
which are now signed and in execution 4 

Mr. Gumpet. Do you mean the stockpile, and contracts under the 
Defense Production Act? Mr. Engle, we can provide you with it, but 
how many would you say there would be, Max ? 

Mr. Mepiey. Well, if we recover all of the stockpile activities, Mr. 
Congressman, it would run into a little work—it would take us 2 or 3 
days to get that up. 

Mr. Enotz. Why would it take 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. Gumpew. There are several hundred of them. 

Mr. Enate. Do you understand what I am asking for / 

Mr. Meptey. We would have to analyze all our obligations, sir, 
under the stockpile program. I am not sure whether I understand 
you. 

Mr. Enere. I am asking for the contracts which have been issued 
under the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. Gumpet. Oh. I understood you to say stockpile. 

Mr. Encuie. No. 

Mr. Gumsew. I think we can give you a list. 

Mr. Rrean. I believe Mr. Medley has quite a little information. 
but, Mr. Medley, before you answer the question, would you give the 
reporter your name and your position ¢ 

Mr. Mepiey. My name is Max Medley, Comptroller of General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Encir. What we had, Mr. Medley, when these hearings started 
several weeks ago, was a tabulation showing just what had been done. 
There were only four contracts on it. One involved Spain, which had 
been canceled. I think there were two manganese—one manganese and 
two tin, I believe. 
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Dr. Boyp. I think that needs an explanation, however, Mr. Chair- 
man. Because of the funds situation, the availability of stockpiling 
funds, we have been working with General Services Administration 
getting these contracts out. Many of them are domestic contracts. So 
we have been going ahead with the minerals program under the stock- 
piling funds, not waiting for the funds necessarily from the Defense 

*roduction Administration, so it does not tell the whole story. 

Mr. Eneir. What I want to do is get a progress report here. 

Dr. Boyp. You asked me yesterday for a compilation of the con- 
tracts we have now completed and sent to DPA. I have that. There 
are 23 of those. They are in various stages of approval, or have been 
recommended to stockpile if funds were not available for it. 

Mr. Enertr. What are they doing in Dr. Morgan’s office ? 

Dr. Boyp. This tabulation gives an answer to it there under each > 
contract. 

Mr. Enarx. I would like to have that, and have it made a part of 
the record, Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection. 

Dr. Born. I was just given it this morning, so I have to make a pen- 
cil correction, if I may, because the people who gave it to me did not 
understand the situation. 

Mr. Recan. There is no objection. 

Dr. Born. Fifteen contracts are being negotiated, and they are be- 
ing typed into contract form. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Actions negotiated and in final stages (within DMA, Production Expansion 
Division) 








— A Commodity Applicant Type aid Necessary action 


266 | Copper Anaconda Copper Co., Yerington | Procurement  con- Typing 
tract | 
124 - ee American Smelting & Refining |.....do_..........--. Do. 
Co., Silver Bell. i 
224 Zine | Miffin Mining Co do | Do. 
a | American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Tb adddissiaghsgnchda Do. 
Co., N. Friends. | 
795 do | Ortex Mining Co do Do 
580., Manganese Domestic Manganese & Develop- | Cost plus fixed fee__ Do. 
{ ment Co. 
94 do | Peter Antonioli Purchase contract Do. 
34 do | Butte mines merger do Do. 
423 do Norwich mine , | do-_. Do. 
822 do American Machine & Metals, Inc do Do 
42 do | Taylor-Knapp Co-_. | do Do 
149 | Cobalt-nickel_| Cobalt-Nickel Reduction Co___- do ; Do. 
412 | Tungsten | Seminole Rock & Sand Co Bld, i WE | Tungsten policy re 
| | individual contract. 
187 Columbus-Rexall Consolidated | Loan __._...- Credit investigation. 
Mines Co. 
198 | Antimony.....| Cordero Mining Co-_-_.-..-..... | Procurement con- | Typing. 
| tract. 
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Mr. Enoie. They are subject to negotiation ? 

Dr. Boyp. They have been negotiated. 

ae. Encue. They have been negotiated, and they are being written 
up? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, the terms have been agreed on, and it 
is a matter of completing them ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

; = Enere. Except when they got over to Dr. Morgan, he sent them 
ack ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. That is an outside possibility, sir, but it is not our 
intention. We intend, wherever possible, within the limit of the funds 
available, or with the help of the stockpile authorities if we do not 
have funds presently availible, to take any worthwhile contract and 
get the project going. 

Mr. Enoie. What I am trying to get or what I am trying to find 
out is just how many contracts have been issued. That is the job for 
Mr. Medley. 

Mr. Meptey. Mr. Congressman, I have a tabulation here which 
might be helpful. It shows exactly what has been financed today, 
all programs, under the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Encrir. That is what I am interested in. I am not interested 
in the stockpiling program at this moment, for this reason, that the 
objectives of the stockpile are very different than the principal objec- 
tive of the Defense Production Administration, and in some respects 
vou might even say that they are in conflict with each other because 
one is a procurement program over a long period, for stockpiling, 
whereas the other is a procurement for the immediate needs to meet 
the emergency. 

Now, they are consistent with each other, but sometimes you have 
to let loose of a stockpiling program to meet the current needs. To 
that extent they have to be integrated. 

What I am trying to find out, though, is what Defense Production 
Administration has done since they came in here with four little 
contracts. In other words, I want to be able to put the two reports, 
side by side and say, now, over this number of weeks we made this 
much progress. Then you can see how this thing is moving. 

Mr. Meptey. Before I read you these figures, I think Mr. Gumbel 
would have some remarks to make with respect to this balance between 
the Defense Production program and the stockpiling. 


DUTIES OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION UNDER DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Gumpet. Mr. Chairman, if I could have a few minutes, I might 
be able to throw some light on this whole question which is disturbing 
the committee—the delays and the bottlenecks in carrying out the 
program—and also this very serious problem of money to finance. 

Mr. Recan. Do you include in that this freezing of these funds way 
bevond the possible requirement ? 

Mr. Gumpe. Yes, sir; | would like very much to take that up. 

The first thing is the cooperation of the General Services in this 
whole program. I think everybody that knows Mr. Lawson realizes 
that one of his chief interests is in rapid, economical, and efficient 
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transaction of Government business. The Congress set up the Gen- 
eral Services Administration chiefly for that purpose, to introduce 
a businesslike process and efficiency in the procurement for the Gov- 
ernment, and also for the Government housekeeping, and that is the 
thing that we have been trying to do. 

At yesterday’s hearing Mr. Elliott explained to the committee the 
way we try to cooperate with the other Goversmnent agencies. As he 
remarked, we are a purely administerial organization, and we take 
our instructions from the other Government agencies. Al] we look to 
is to find out whether we have the funds and legal authority. Once 
that has been determined we go ahead and do as we are told. We 
endeavor to work with the other agencies before the thing comes up 
where it is formally presented to us so there will not be any delay at all. 

Mr. Elliott spoke of the agreement we had with the Secretary of the 
Interior covering that, and with the Chair’s permission I would like 
to introduce that agreement. It sets forth the way we and Dr. Boyd’s 
shop handle these projects. 

Mr. Recan. No objection. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR FOR THE PURPOSE OF PrRovVIDING CooPERATIVE OPERATING PRO- 
CEDURES UNDER THE DEFENSE L’RODUCTION ACT 


For the purpose of carrying out their respective functions and responsibilities 
for the expansion of productive capacity and supply of metals and minerals, 
under the provisions of title III of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 774, Sist Cong.), Executive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Executive 
Order 10200, it is agreed between General Services Administration and the 
Department of the Interior, as follows: 

1. This agreement is designed to provide cooperative operating procedures 
between the two agencies, it does not directly affect the public, and it is not to 
be published in the Federal Register. It shall remain in effect until terminated 
by either party by notice in writing to the other. It shall be construed broadly 
with the view toward expediting the consummation of transaction with indus- 
try under the act and order. Except as to documents and instruments in their 
final form, approvals and consents may be informal, oral, and by telephone. 

2. GSA and Interior shall each appoint proper officers for liaison with the 
other and with power to take all actions required for carrying out this aree- 
ment (not including the final action of executing, on behalf of the Government 
or of the agency, the instruments and documents necessary to carry out their 
respective functions and responsibilities under the act and order, which is 
reserved in each case to the Administrator of GSA and the Secretary of the 
Interior, respectively, or to their specially authorized representatives). Until 
#SA_ is otherwise notified by Interior, Interior's officers for the purposes of 
this agreement are: James Boyd, Administrator, Defense Minerals Administra 
tions; C. O. Mittendorf, Director, Production Expansion Division, DMA; and 
J. L. Hofflund, general counsel, DMA. Until Interior is otherwise notified by 
GSA, GSA’s officers for purposes of this agreement are: A. J. Walsh, Acting Com- 
missioner, Emergency Procurement Service; Irving Gumbel, special assistant 
to the Administrator: Maxwell H. Biliott, general counsel; and Byron E. Hard- 
ing, assistant general counsel. 

3. Interior, acting through its Production Expansion Division, DMA, is the 
contact agency for industry, and as such shall, with the aid, advice and par- 
ticiptaion of GSA hereafter indicated, have primary responsibility for under- 
taking negotiations for the expansion of productive capacity and supply of 
metals and minerals, under the act and the executive orders aforesaid. 

4. GSA will assign to DMA’s PED an adequate number of competent attor- 
neys, purchasing officers and related clerical personnel for the purposes of 
this agreement, such attorneys, purchasing officers and related clerical personnel 
to be located physically in the offices of DMA’s PED, but to remain on GSA’s 
payroll. Such attorneys and purchasing officers so assigned shall be free to 
report to, advise, and consult with GSA’s officers and representatives. Such 
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attorneys shall perform all legal services necessary for the negotiation of trans- 
actions hereunder, as and at the times requested or required by the Director of 
PED. Such attorneys and purchasing officers shall be afforded opportunity to 
participate in all negotiations with industry, and shall draft or aid in drafting 
instruments and documents necessary for carrying out the functions of both 
GSA and Interior (purchase contracts, loans, commitments for loans, certifica- 
tions, ete.). In addition, GSA will make available to PED such fiscal and other 
technical personnel, as may be required, to assist and participate in the nego- 
tiation and preparation of such contracts. Neither PED nor the GSA attorneys 
and other personnel assigned to PED shall, without the previous review and 
approval of he other, submit to industry drafts of contracts or instruments or 
oher proposals for transactions under the act or orders. 

5. The final form, terms, and provisions of all documents and instruments 
shall be subject to final approval of or execution by, as the case may be, the 
Administrator of GSA or the Secretary of the Interior, respectively, or their 
representatives specially authorized outside of the terms of this agreement. 


Dated: January 9, 1951. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 


By Jess Larson. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
By Oscar L. CHAPMAN. 

Mr. Enoter. You speak of handling with Dr. Boyd’s shop. 

Mr. Gusev. That is right. 

Mr. Enoe. What about Dr. Mor gan? I thought he was the high 
man on this program. 

Mr. Gumpset. Mr. Engle, our relations are chiefly with Defense 
Minerals. Dr. Morgan also directs us to do things, but we do not have 
much occasion to negotiate or argue about that. It is with Dr. Boyd’s 
shop we have to agree on these contracts. 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Gumbel is speaking of the terms of the individ- 
ual contracts. We only enter into it in certifying the contract, but 
the negotiations have taken place between DMA and GSA simul- 
taneously, so all we in DPA have to do, if the project is O. K., is 
certify it, and then it goes to GSA- 

Mr: Enoxe. I understand that. Iam glad you are working together. 
The last time you were here they had to do it separately. 


TUNGSTEN PROGRAM-——PRESS RELEASE AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. Gumpev. The last time Mr. Larson appeared before the com- 
mittee he explained and apologized for the regrettable delay that had 
taken place in the tungsten program which put it back 2 or 3 weeks. 
I am pleased to tell the committee all these difficulties have been 
ironed out and if 1 may I will submit for the record the press release 
and the regulations covering the tungsten program. 

Mr. Enate. That first statement was a rather remarkable document, 

wasn’t it, on the tungsten program ? 

Mr. Gumpew. In which way ? 

Mr. Enaue. The release referred to a guaranteed price of $63 a ton 
instead of a short ton unit, or 20 pounds as it should have been. 

Mr. Gusev. That is reer’ oy Mr. Engle, but it was due to Mr. 
Larson’s laudable effort to get this thing through as soon as possible. 
He appeared before the committee and told you it would get out that 
evening. In endeavoring to live up to the obligation Mr. Larson had 
assumed we did not have the time that was required to do the proper 
sort of a job. 

Mr. Encuer. He sure got action. He was going to buy tons of ore 
instead of units of concentrates. 
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Mr. Gumeet. I do not think that caused any confusion. I do not 
think anybody thought we meant $63 a ton when it was $63,000 a ton. 

Mr. EnGie. Some of the boys in the industry batted their eyes, but 
thought that was a typographical error. 

Mr. Gumset. They knew it was a slip-up. 

Mr. Reean. Is this the second instrument you are offering for the 
record there ¢ 

Mr. Gumpev. That is the press release and the regulations. I have 
some extra copies. 

Mr. Reean. Have you supplied the reporter with a copy? 

Mr. Gumpet. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Press RELEASE ISSUED BY GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION May 10, 1951, 
COVERING TUNGSTEN REGULATIONS 


TuurRspAy, May 10, 1951.—A regulation under which the General Services 
Administration will carry out a 5-year domestic tungsten purchasing program to 
encourage the discovery, development, and production of tungsten in the United 
States was issued today. 

Under the order, which interprets and implements the authority of Adminis- 
trator of General Services, Jess Larson, to support the price of this critical metal 
at a base price of $63 per short ton unit (dry weight) of contained tungsten 
trioxide, the guarantee will apply to specification grade tungsten concentrates. 

The purchasing program will be carried out by GSA in accordance with policy 
determinations made by Defense Minerals Administrator James Boyd, and 
certified to GSA by the Defense Production Administration. 

The concentrate need not be produced from newly discovered or developed 
ores, but must be produced from domestic ores. 

“While the support price applies to the purchase of concentrates, rather than 
ores, as previously announced, success of the program must depend on the par- 
ticipation of miners and prospectors,” Mr. Larson said. “The anticipated in- 
crease in production will depend on the extent to which we can stimulate the 
flow of ores to mills where concentrates are produced.” 

In order to assist the miners and prospectors to dispose of ores, the Defense 
Minerals Administration will aid private operators in the establishment of 
milling facilities in tungsten producing areas where such facilities are justified 
but not now available. 

The regulation provides that “any operator of a concentrating plant by agree- 
ing to participate in this program also agrees to purchase or process suitable 
tungsten contained ores offered to him by independent miners to the limit of the 
capacity of his plant, in excess of that required for his own production and on 
fair and equitable terms and conditions (including prices). Each operator of a 
concentrating plant participating in this program shall promptly establish a 
schedule setting forth his terms and conditions (including prices) for the pur- 
chase of crude tungsten ores. Each operator shall promptly submit a copy of 
such schedule to the Administrator, and shall also submit promptly any changes 
made in such schedule thereafter.” 

The Government will support the price by buying for $63 per short ton unit 
all specification grade tungsten concentrates which cannot be sold on the com- 
mercial market. 

Funds now available for the support price allow for the purchase of 1,468,750 
short ton units over the 5-year period. It is not expected that the Government 
will be required to take physical possession of appreciable quantities of tungsten 
concentrates as the essential requirements of industry for the military and sup- 
porting programs are far in excess of anticipated production totals. 

Notice of participation in the program must be postmarked or, in the case of 
a telegram, dated not later than midnight June 30 and be in the form of a letter, 
telegram, or penny post card addressed to the nearest GSA office. 

Any person participating in the program will be sent promptly a certificate 
authorizing him to deliver concentrates meeting minimum specifications f. 0. b. 
public carriers’ convenancy, milling point. 


82354—52 32 
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Miners holding certificates, but who do not operate concentrating facilities, 
pares participate in this program to the extent of the ore purchased by them, as 
ollows: 
1. By selling such ore to operators of concentrating plants. 
2. By having ore treated on a toll basis and selling the resulting concentrates 
meeting specifications to GSA. 
Existing milling facilities for tungsten concentrate are located as follows: 
Colorado: 
Climax mill, Climax 
Wolf Tongue mill, Nederland 
Teal mill, near Boulder 
Idaho: 
Ima mill, Patterson, Lemhi County 
Yellow Pine mill, Stibnite, Valley County 
Montana: 
Henderson Gulch Dredge, Drummond 
Alps Mining & Milling Co., Missoula 
Nevada : 
Mill City plant, Mill City, Pershing County 
Toulon, Toulon, Pershing County 
Golconda, Goleonda, Humboldt County 
Lindsay mill, Mineral County 
Nevada Scheelite mill, Rawhide 
Nevada Tungsten Corporation, Sodaville 
Gardnerville mill, Gardnerville 
Cherry Creek mill, Cherry Creek 
Getchell mill, Golconda, Humboldt County 
Minerva mill, Minerva, White Pine County 
North Carotuna: Tungsten Mining Corp., Henderson, Vance County 
New York: Wah Chang plant, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Utah: H.M. & S. Milling Co., Salt Lake City 
Washington: Germania mill, Fruitland, Stevens County 
Arizona : 
Tungsten Reef Mill, Hereford, Cochise County 
Hillside Mill, near Bagdad 
California : 
Bishop district, near Bishop, Calif. 
Pine Creek mill of U. S. Vanadium Co., near Bishop, Calif. 
Tungsten mill, near Bishop, Calif. 
Red Hill mill, near Bishop, Calif. 
El] Diablo mill, near Bishop, Calif. 
Benware concentrate mill, near Bishop, Calif. 
Black Rock mill, near Bishop, Calif. 
6 minor mills, now not in operation 
Fresno-Madera, Tulane Counties: 
Harrel Hill, Dinuba 
Tulare Co., Tungsten mill, Lindsay, Garnet Dike mill, Fresno County 
Strawberry mill, Madera County 
San Bernardino County: Barker mill, Atolia 
Miners and prospertors are asked to contact the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration of the nearest office of the Bureau of Mines if they find that milling 
facilities are not available to them. 
(Nore.—A copy of the regulation is attached.) 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XIV-—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


TUNGSTEN REGULATION : DomMESTIC TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


Basis and purpose. 
Definitions. 

Participation in the Program. 
Deliveries. 

Duration of the Program 
Specifications and penalties. 


AvutTuority: $$ 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. Inter- 
pret or apply sec. 303, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong., sec. 308, E, O. 10161, Sept. 9, 
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1950, 15 F. R. 6105, 3 CFH, 1950 Supp.; sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 
F. R. 61; Defense Production Administration Certificate dated March 30, 1951. 

$1 Basis and purpose. This regulation interprets and implements the au- 
thority of the Administrator of General Services to purchase tungsten con- 
centrates of domestic origin for the fiscal years 1951-1956 as authorized by the 
Defense Production Administration on March 30, 1951, and outlines the at- 
tendant responsibilities and functions of the Administrator of General Services 
in purehasing such tungsten concentrates for Government use and resale. In 
accordance with the Program set forth herein, the Administrator will buy do- 
mestically produced tungsten concentrates, at a base price of $63 per short ton 
unit of contained tungsten trioxide (W0O,), less penalties. 

§2 Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) “Program” means the program as set forth in this Regulation. 

(c) “Milling point” means plant where ores are processed into specification 
grade tungsten concentrates. 

(d) “Tungsten concentrates’ means tungsten concentrates produced in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions from ores mined in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

(e) “Short ton unit” means one per cent of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois weicht. 

(f) “Ferberite’” means concentrates containing tungsten primarily as FeWwoO, 
with not more than 20 per cent of the tungsten as MnWoO,. 

(g) “Hubnerite’ means concentrates containing tungsten primarily as MnWo, 
with not more than 20 per cent of the tungsten as FeWO,. 

(h) “Wolframite’” means concentrates containing tungsten as both FeWwoO, 
and MnW®, in any proportions from SO per cent FeWO, and 20 per cent Mnw0, 
to 20 per cent FeWO, and 80 per cent MnwWo,. 

(i) “Scheelite” means concentrates containing, in nature, tungsten as CaWoO,. 

(j) “Synthetic Scheelite’” means chemically precipitated scheelite produced 
from any natural type of ore, and shall be chemically precipitated scheelite pro- 
duced from any original type of ore, further processed so that not over ten per 
eent of any lot shall pass a 35-mesh Tyler Standard Screen. 

$3 Participation in the Program, 

(a) Any person may participate in the Program by notice given to the nearest 
General Services Administration regional office, in the form of a letter, posteard 
or telegram postmarked or dated by the telegraph office not later than June 30, 
1951. Such notice shall state that the writer desires to participate in the Pro- 
gram and will either prospect for or produce tungsten, but the giving of such 
notice will not permit the participant to deliver material in any form other than 
that of concentrates meeting minimum specifications. Such notification must 
be signed and a return address given. Any person participating in the Program 
will promptly be sent a certificate authorizing him to deliver concentrates meet- 
ing minimum specifications f. 0. b. carriers conveyance, milling point. Miners 
holding certificates but who do not operate concentrating facilities may partici- 
pate in this program to the extent of the ore produced by them, as follows: 

(1) By selling such ore’ to operators of concentrating plants, in which 
event the resulting concentrates meeting specifications may be sold by such 
operators to the Administrator under this Program; or 

(2) By having such ore treated on a toll basis and selling the resulting 
concentrates meeting specifications to the Administrator under this Pro- 
gram. . 

(b) Any operator of a concentrating plant by agreeing to participate in this 
Program also agrees to purchase or process suitable tungsten contained ores 
offered to him by independent miners to the limit of the capacity of his plant in 
excess of that required for his own production and on fair and equitable terms 
and conditions (ineluding prices). Each operator of a concentrating plant 
participating in this Program shall promptly establish a schedule setting forth 
his terms and conditions (including prices) for the purchase and processing of 
crude tungsten ores. Each such operator shall promptly submit a copy of such 
schedule to the Administrator, and shall also submit promptly any changes made 
in such schedule thereafter. 

§ 4 Deliveries. Tungsten concentrates purchased under the Program are 
to be delivered f. 0. b. carriers conveyance any milling point designated by the 
Administrator. Delivery of less than one short ton of concentrates will not 
be accepted. In the event any delivery is less than the minimum weight required 
to obtain the lowest transportation rate, the difference between the lowest trans- 
portation rate and the rate paid by the Government shall be a charge against the 
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seller and a proper adjustment therefore shall be made in the minimum base 
price. Each delivery will be analyzed by the Government after beneficiation 
at the milling point, and payment will be made in accordance with such analysis. 
Deliveries not conforming to minimum specifications will be rejected and any 
expenses in connection therewith will be borne by the seller. 

§5 Duration of the program. The Program shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect when 1,468,750 short-ton units of tungsten have been 
delivered to and accepted by the Government under this Program, or on July 
1, 1956, which ever occurs first. 

$6 Specifications and penalties. 

(a) The specifications for tungsten concentrates and penalties applicable to 
deliveries of such concentrates appear below: 

(1) Percentage of tungsten trioxide (WO;) required with respect to each of 
the following: 





Scheelite 
Ferberite Hubnerite Wolframite aoe " 
Scheelite 





Percent Percent Percent Percent 
60 60 65 6 
60 | 55 


rn 





Standard 
Minimum 55 | 





(2) Maximum percentage allowances of the following elements without 
penalty: 


| Scheelite 


- : re and/or 
Ferberite Hubnerite Wolframite synthetic 


Scheelite 





| 
| 
| 
—_ | 
| Percent | Percent Percent 
(Sn) maximum 0.20 percent - | 0. 25 | 1. 50 0.10 
Copper (Cu) maximum 0.10 percent | 05 05 
Arsenic (As) maximum 0.15 percent. _ -| 25 10 
Antimony ‘ (Sb) maximum 0.10 percent. -- . 10 
Bismuth (Bi) maximum 1.00 percent ---| ; 
Molybdenum (Mo) maximum 0.50 percent __- 
Phosphorus. -__-_- | (F) maximum 0.07 percent. _- -| 
Sulphur (8S) maximum 0.50 percent. ___- 
Manganese | (Mn) maximun, 1.00 percent__- 
Lead (Pb) maximum 0.20 percent. 
Zine (Zn) maximum 0.10 percent | 


1.00 
40 
. 05 
of . 50 
() (*) 
2.0 
-10 








1 Not specified. 

(b) The minimum base price shall be subject to the following adjustments: 

(1) For each short-ton unit of delivered tungsten trioxide (WO,;) the sum 
of twenty cents ($.20) shall be deducted from the base price for each one per 
cent of tungsten trioxide (WO;) below the standard requirements set forth 
in subparagraph (a) of this Section. No tungsten concentrates not meeting the 
minimum requirements set forth in said subparagraph (a) will be accepted. 

(2) For each short-ton whit of delivered tungsten trioxide (WO,;) a deduc- 
tion of twenty-five cents ($.25) shall be made for each of the following increments 
in excess of the maximum allowances (subparagraph (a)), as to each of the 
following elements: 


0.01% Copper (Cu) 0.10% Tin (Sn) 

0.01 Phosphorus (P) 0.10 Sulphur (S) 
0.10 Arsenie (As) 0. 10 Antimony (Sb) 
0. 50 Bismuth (Bi) 1. 00 Manganese (Mn) 
0. 10 Molybdenum (Mo) 0.10 Lead (Pb) 


Jess Larson, Administrator. 
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Mr. Eneie. I commend action. I would rather see you doing some- 
thing, and making a mistake, than not doing anything. 

Mr. Gumnen. Gentlemen, we do not take quite that long. I would 
just like to mention one Friday morning in December we were in- 
structed by the Defense Production Administration to become the 
exclusive purchasers of rubber. By noon that day—the same Fri- 
day—we had an agreement with the rubber companies to buy the 
rubber for us. We were in business, and by that night we had 
issued the regulation prohibiting anybody from buying rubber. 

In connection with the machine-tool program, we received the 
program and the orders from the National Production Administra- 
tion, and the next day we had put out approximately $75 million 
worth of orders. 


CONTRACTS AND ACTIONS THROUGH DMA TO DPA AND TO GSA (MAY 11,1951) 


Mr. Enotes. What I am interested in getting from GSA is a list of 
the contracts now signed and in existence and which have been 
executed. 

Mr. Gumbet. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Enaur. The contracts now signed and in execution. What I 
mean by that is the contracts that have actually been signed and are 
now actually in execution, 

Mr. Gumpe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enotes. Which will be a different list than the one Dr. Boyd 
just submitted. He has his list here, but what I am trying to find 
out is to see some production stacked up here. 

Now. some of these contracts have been shifted over from DMA to 
procedural matter, at the present time, into Public 520, because of 
the shortage of funds, but it is intended in those instances to pick 
those up with DPA funds when and if DPA funds are available. 

Now, those should be listed as DPA production, so when you make 
your list, when you list those that come through and only for con- 
venient purposes are now being handled temporarily under stock- 
piling as DPA production, but indicate where they are. Can you 
do that ? 

Mr. Gumpev. Yes, sir, we can do that. I propose to get up for 
the committee a list of all the contracts that have come over to us, 
und their present status, whether they have been signed, whether they 
have not been signed, and if they have not been signed why they have 
not been signed. 

Mr. Enoin. We would like to have that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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This is something else I would like to have. This is a third one: A 
statement of the materials actually produced by the defense minerals 
program now, and that anticipated by January 1. In other words, 
these programs are not operating unless they are putting minerals and 
metals on top of the ground, and you can’t judge the effectiveness of a 
program unless you can see some copper, lead, zinc, manganese, or 
whatever else it is. 

All this paper shuffling is wonderful, but in the end we have to get 
some copper, lead, zinc, manganese, and all of those things, so what I 
want to find out, if I can, in terms of actual production, is what this 
program has done since it was first enacted on September 7, .1950, 
as of now, and what you anticipate say by the first of the year. 

Dr. Morgan, is that in your bailiwick ? 

Dr. Boyp. We would have to do that. 


DISCUSSION OF ACCOMPLISIIMENTS UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Dr. Morean. I think DMA will have to do that. They will have a 
difficult time. For example: in the case of the tungsten program, 
suppose a miner is producing tungsten and selling it at the present 
ceiling price of $65 a unit. The fact that the DPA and the DMA 
played a large part in setting that ceiling price of $65 a unit and bring- 
ing out additional production is recognized, but how can we quanti- 
tatively estimate the amount of tungsten that came in in that time? 

Mr. Enere. It is going to be very difficult, especially under the 
tungsten program, because as of now it is just nil, T would say. As 
far as this program is concerned, it has not produced anything. 

Dr. Born. That would not be a fair statement. Nobody can get 
into production in most of these things in less than a year, and it is 
just like Mr. Searles said this morning, you are building your house, 
but you do not move into it until it is finished. I wanted to state one 
more point, too. Under the Defense Production Act regulations we 
must try to get them to do it on their own, first, and a lot of this is 
being done under tax amortization certificates, which we have com- 
pleted now. I cannot give you the exact figure, but I think there are 
71 that have been approved. That means those mines are going ahead 
with their work without any direct action on the DPA, except the tax 
amortization comes under the revenue act. 

We have 300 of those tax amortization certificates. They take the 
same kind of work. We have to study them, investigate them, and 
recommend a figure, and that takes a vast amount of work. That is 
going along very rapidly. 

Mr. Enotes. I do not want to tie you up with a lot of statistics. I 
assume you already presented the first item, which is the summary 
of the programs now announced, and what you are doing on the 
others. You have given us a list of the contracts which you have at 
your shop, Dr. Boyd, and you have a list of those now assigned and 
in execution through GSA, including those which have been sent over 
and for convenience put into stockpiling. 

Now, this statement of materials actually produced from the de- 
fense-minerals program now and by January 1 is going to be a little 
harder to do, but if you run a production line you look at what comes 
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out of the end of it, and Ford may be hammering things, and melting 
iron, and paying salaries, and doing all sorts of things, but if no 
Fords are coming out of the end of that production line he is a pretty 
sorry fellow, and his production manager would probably get fired. 
So what we want to be able to do is to measure this program in terms 
of its actual accomplishments from time to time. Now, if you say it 
is unfair to put it January 1, what do you anticipate after these pro- 
grams have been in a year ¢ 

Dr. Borp. We keep very close track of the individual projects, 
whether they have had assistance of one kind or another, and we 
watch the production month by month. We get the reports from 
the companies on the poeeet of materials. We can possibly pro- 
vide you with that information. 

Mr. Enotes. Without putting half your staff doing statistics instead 
of processing contracts¢ You can do that after work. 

Dr. Boyp. They have to do that anyway. 

Mr. Enecte. I do not want a single man taken away from a contract, 
when he starts putting it out, but sometime when you are resting while 
those things are up in Wolf's office floating around—— 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Engle, the Bureau of Mines 

Mr. Ener. Or over in Dr. Morgan’s office, I wish you would get 
me that information . 

Dr. Morean. Sir, in waiting for us to get the money, maybe DMA 
will have a breathing spell. 


AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT CONCERNED WITH MINERAL AND 
METALS PROGRAMS AND POLICIES UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Enetx. That brings me to the next thing I would like to ask 
for, and I don’t think it will require much work; I think Dr. Morgan 
is the gentleman who can supply this information. I believe that a 
fellow like Dr. Morgan, who has written a book on this business, 
‘an’t have anything but nightmares practically every night when he 
comes home from the office after reviewing this bureaucratic laby- 
rinth. I just suspect if in all candor he could speak to me, he would 
say, “I wish we could straighten this out.” 

What I wish you would do, Doctor, is give me a list of all the 
agencies, by alphabetical designation if you care to, and I will try 
to figure it out, that you have to deal with. What I mean by that is: 
You have DMA. You have GSA. I suspect you also have the State 
Department in lining up your procurement objectives. You have the 
Munitions Board. You have Budget. You probably have the Army 
and the Navy. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If the gentleman will yield. We counted them up 
after one of our first meetings and there were actually 13. 

Dr. Morean. Mr. Congressman, before this emergency started we, 
at the National Security Resources Board, once made such a list and 
had about 40. It wouldn’t be too much work to add the new agencies 
to that list as well as some of the major committees that we are work- 
ing with, and I will be glad to supply that. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THAT HAVE A SIGNIFICANT INTEREST IN 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL METALS AND MINERALS 


{*Indicates temporary agencies implementing the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Indentation indicates subordinate agencies within a major agency] 


Nore.—Mineral expansion programs and contracts under the defense produc- 
tion program do not have to be cleared with all of the agencies listed, since many 
of these agencies are concerned with only certain specific aspects of minerals 
policies and programs. 


The President : 

Executive Office of the President: 

The White House Office: Advises the President on legislation, organiza- 
tion, and other problems. 

Office of the Special Assistant to the President: Advises on foreign 
development programs. 

*Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM): Establishes general mobiliza- 
tion policies, including policies for the expansion of industry. 

Bureau of the Budget (BB): Reviews budget requests for defense pro- 
duction programs, stockpiling, and functions of the agencies concerned 
with metals and minerals. Secures coordinated views of the executive 
branch regarding legislation. Establishes necessary organizational 
patterns. 

National Security Council (NSC): Advises as to the imminence of war 
and reviews broad security programs, including steckpiling. 

(Central Intelligence Agency (CIA): Provides information on 
fereign sources of metals and minerals. ) 

National Security Resources Board (NSRB): Advises the President 
concerning the coordination of mobilization, including reserves of 
strategie and critical materials. 

Council of Economic Advisers (CEA): Advises on broad economic 
policies. 

Materials Policy Commission: Recommends long-range national mineral 
policies. 

*Defense Production Administration (DPA): Establishes broad expansion pro- 
grams, and secures the necessary funds therefor under the Defense Production 
Act. 

Department of the Interior: Responsible with the Munitions Board for stockpiling 
under Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

National Minerals Advisory Council: Advises on mineral policies. 

*Defense Minerals Administration (DMA) : Prepares and reeommends both 
foreign and domestic mineral programs necessary to the defense production 
effort. Negotiates mineral development contracts. Assists the mineral 
industry in obtaining necessary machinery, supplies, and personnel. Con- 
trols distribution of ores. 

United States Bureau of Mines (USBM) : Maintains industry statistics. 
Does extensive research and development in the field of mining and metal- 
lurgy. Administers mine safety laws. 

United States Geological Survey (USGS): Does geologic work of all types. 

*Defense Electric Power Administration (DEPA) : Assists in providing elec- 
tric power. 

Department of Defense: 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) : Advises as to accessibility in time of emergency 
to foreign sources of strategic and critical materials. 

Munitions Board (MB): Establishes stockpile programs under Public Law 
520, Seventy-ninth Congress. Also determines military requirements for 
strategie and critical materials. 

Research and Development Board (RDB): Reduces requirements for stra- 
tegic materials in very short supply through conservation, substitution or 
redesign. 

Department of the Army: Aids in the determination of stockpile programs 
under Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, and determines military 
requirements for strategic and critical materials. 

Department of the Navy: As above. 

Department of the Air Force: As above. 
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Department of Commerce: 

Business Advisory Council: Advises on broad business policies. 

*National Production Authority (NPA): Allocates strategic and critical 
materials to meet the needs of defense programs and the national economy. 

Bureau of the Census: Collects industry statistics including import-export 
data. 

Office of International Trade (OIT) : Exercises export control powers. 

Maritime Administration : 

*National Shipping Authority (NSA): Provides shipping for strategic 
and critical materials. 

General Services Administration (GSA): Purchases materials for Government 
use or resale. 

*Emergency Procurement Service (EPS): Purchases, inspects, and stores 
strategic and critical materials for the national stockpile, and purchases 
other materials. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC): Purchases and resells tin, operates 
the Government tin smelter, and makes loans to stimulate industrial produc- 
tion. 

Department of State: Advises concerning metals and minerals development pro- 
grams in foreign countries. Assists in establishing United States stockpile 
programs. 

Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA): Expands metals and minerals 
production in participating nations and their territories. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington (Ex-ImBank) : Provides necessary financing 
to facilitate mineral development programs in foreign countries. 

Tariff Commission: Evaluates the effects of tariffs on the mineral industry. 

*Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA): Establishes general price and wage 
stabilization policies. 

*Office of Price Administration (OPS) : Establishes price ceilings for metals 
and minerals. 

Department of Labor: *Defense Manpower Administration: Assists in obtaining 
the necessary labor force. 

Treasury Department: Establishes and implements tax programs affecting min- 
eral properties. 

Department of Justice: Enforces antitrust laws involving segments of the mineral 
industry. 

Department of Agriculture: Assists in establishing United States stockpile pro- 
grams. 

Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC): Exchange when possible surplus 
agricultural commodities for strategic and critical metals and minerals. 

*Defense Transport Administration: Assists in providing transportation for 
metals and minerals. 

National Academy of Sciences: Metallurgical Advisory Board: Advises on tech- 
nical problems in the metallurgical field. 

Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) : Controls and procures fissionable and source 
materials. 

National Science Foundation : Now being organized. 

General Accounting Office: Reviews and audits all Government contracts. 


Masor UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT COMMITTEES CONCERNED WITH METALS AND 
MINERALS 


ODM Foreign Supplies and Requirements Committee: Representatives of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, ECA, DPA, GSA, 
ESA, Export-Import Bank, and the special assistant to the President. 

DPA Vital Materials Coordinating Committee: Representatives of State, MB, 
Agriculture, GSA, NPA, DMA, ESA, ECA, EPS, RFC, AEC, Office of Special 
Assistant to the President, NSRB. . 

DPA Resources Expansion Committee: Representatives of Agriculture, AEC, 
NPA, MB, GSA, Secretary of Interior, DEPA, DMA, DSFA, PAD, DTA. 
DPA Requirements Committee: (In stage of formation, functional areas to be 
covered include civilian requirements, construction requirements, economic 
stabilization, food and agriculture, foreign requirements, industrial man- 
power, industrial production, military requirements, mines and mining, petro- 

leum and natural gas, public utilities, and transportation. ) 

MB Interdepartmental Stockpile Committee: Representatives of State, GSA, 
Interior, Commerce, Agriculture, ECA, MB, NSRB, AEC, RDB, Budget, Office 
of Special Assistant to the President, Army, Navy, Air Force, and ODM. 
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SENATE COMMITTEES 
Appropriations 
Armed Services : 
Stockpile Subcommittee 
Preparedness Subcommittee 
Interior and Insular Affairs 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 
Appropriations 
Armed Services : Stockpile Subcommittee 
Interior and Insular Affairs : Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
Judiciary : Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power 


JOINT COM MITTEES 


Joint Committee on Defense Production 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


MaJsor INTERNATIONAL GROUPS CONCERNED WITH METALS AND MINERALS 


International Materials Conference (IMC) (the purpose of these committees is 
to consider and recommend to governments the specific action which should 
be taken, in the case of each commodity, in order to expand production, in- 
crease availability, conserve supplies, and assure the most effective distribu- 
tion and utilization of supplies among consuming countries) : 

Central Group (IMC): Representatives of United States (Chairman E. T. 
Gibson, Acting Administrator, DPA), Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, 
India, Italy, United Kingdom, Organization of American States, and 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 

Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee (IMC): Representatives of United States, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Peru, United Kingdom. 

Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee (IMC): Representatives of United 
States, South Africa, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, Germany, 
India, Norway, and United Kingdom. 

Sulfur Committee (IMC) : Representatives of United States, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, France, Italy, New Zealand, Switzerland, South 
Africa, and United Kingdom. 

Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee (IMC) : Representatives of United States, 
Australia, Bolivia, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and Chile. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): Development of combined plans 
including those affecting metals and minerals to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Organization of American States (OAS) 

Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 


Mr. Martin of Iowa. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa. The interdepartmental stockpile committee 
does have 13, as I understand it. Do you have more than that ? 

Dr. Morgan. That is about right, sir. I do not recall offhand. 
That is about right. 

Mr. Encue. I am not talking about the interdepartmental stock- 
piling committee, because we are not dealing specifically with the 
stockpiling program, which-is a long-range program and which has 
objectives which are quite different than those of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. What I am trying to find out, Dr. Morgan, is 
what can we do, from a mechanical standpoint, to get a direct line of 
authority and responsibility from one man who has the job of getting 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, and all other minerals and metals 
into the defense and the emergency machinery? If you will give me 
that list I can send it down to Wilson and President Truman and say 
“How about merging some of these, or at least getting one man on top of 
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the whole business so you don’t have people trying to do the same 
job who have what amounts to equal authority ¢ 

Mr. Reean. Will you yield to Mr. Bennett ¢ 

Mr. Eneue. Yes; I yield. 


COPPER REQUIREMENTS NECESSITATE PRICE INCENTIVE FOR MARGINAL 
MINE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Mr. Chi uirman, I would like to ask Dr. 
Morgan whether you have your objectives on copper figures ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. The Defense Production Administration 
gave certain requirements figures to the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion. Defense Minerals calculated present supplies plus supplies 
that might be brought out at current market prices plus additional 
supplies that might be brought out at higher than current market 
prices. They presented at complete copper program to the Defense 
Production Administration on the basis of that calculation. This 
copper program was approved by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, and now Dr. Boyd is in the process of certifying to us the 
individual contracts necessary to carry out the general program. 

Mr. Bennert of Michigan, What is the program / 

Dr. Morcan. Sir, I cannot say in open session, due to the require- 
ments data in it. 

Mr. Bennert of Michigan. It is of a secret nature ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir; because it contains the requirements of the 
military program, the current program, as well as what the require- 
ments would be in case of an all-out war. We usually compare the 
requirements on two levels—what the current civilian economy is, 
plus the current defense program requirements, or what the require- 
ments for total war would be. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Now, you need copper for stockpiling, 
we all know that. 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennetr of Michigan. We need it for the current national de- 
fense program. You need it for nonwar production purposes, for 
those three things. You have a certain amount of copper produced, 
and that is supplemented by what you get through imports. 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. And the difference is what you will need 
in new production for this country, is that right? 

Dr. Morean. That is right, sir. 

Dr. Boyp. This country, or abroad. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Pardon? 

Dr. Boyp. If we can’t do it here, we will have to go abroad. This 
country and abroad. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Are you carrying out the copper proj- 
ects? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir, all of these cases, we will have to go abroad in 
some cases. 

Dr. Morgan. We look to the Defense Minerals Administration not 
only in regard to the domestic minerals, but also the minerals produced 
in the foreign countries, if that is necessary. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield to me a minute? 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Yes. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. We have already reached a low in production of cop- 
per in relation to need. From now on, it will probably be less, some- 
what less, and then level off, and the only hopes we have of ever meet- 
ing our copper requirements in this world from now on is by learning 
to use substitutes for part of our copper needs, according to this study. 

There were no hopes that we would ever in this world produce 
enough copper to equal the needs of the world again unless we in- 
crease the substitutes. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. What I am trying to find out, I think 
what the committee wants to find out, at least a lot of us who are inter- 
ested in this program are interested in finding out is, is to fair to say 
copper is still in critical short supply / 

Dr. Boyp. Oh, definitely, and it will always remain that way, as 
long as these programs will remain the same as they are today. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Is it your purpose to get as much ad- 
ditional copper as you can by stimulating and making contracts with 
domestic copper-mining industry ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. We are negotiating most of them right now. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Is the domestic mining industry given 
first consideration in this expansion program, as against any foreign 
commitments 

Dr. Boyp. Definitely, ves, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. As I understand you, Dr. Boyd, one 
of the tests you used in determining whether a project should re- 
ceive Government assistance, either by way of loan or procurement 
contract, that it must be economical. What is the yardstick you used ¢ 

Dr. Born. I don’t think that is quite true. 

Mr. Bennertr of Michigan. To determine whether a project: is 
economical. 

Dr. Boyp. The answer to your question would be, that we would 
offer a contract whereby the company could get its mining operations 
into operation and remain in a competitive market. Under the De- 
fense Production Act, and the necessity of this emergency, we will 
have to go to a support in some of these mines, they would not be 
normally economic. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. That is right. In order to expand pro- 
duction, in 99 percent of the cases, you are going to have to pay over 
the market prices to get more copper, is that right / 

Dr. Boyp. Not 99 percent. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. What percent ? 

Dr. Boyp. It is considerably smaller than that. I can’t put a 
percentage on it, but it would be in the ratio of 262 at market price, 
or lower, to 58 at above market price. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. In other words, 152 to 58? 

Dr. Born. No—262 to 58. 

Mr. Bennert of Michigan. That is the project and the application 
you are now considering. 

Dr. Boyp. That is the production from the projects we are con- 
sidering. There are about the same number of mines involved in 
each group, but the higher cost ones are not as productive as the 
lower cost ones. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Do you consider payment over the mar- 
ket price to be an economic project ? 
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Dr. Boyp. Under the definition of the term, I am afraid not. It 
couldn't stand on its own feet without support. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. So it wouldn't be economic. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Then you are not using a yardstick in all 
these cases, then / 

Dr. Boyp. No, not under the emergency we have today. 

Mr. Benner of Michigan. To get an amount of copper or any of 
these metals, you are going to have to pay over the market price / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. How far over the market price have you 
gone on these projects ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Some of the ones we are considering, we have not actually 
signed a contract for those, we will let those go to last. Some of them 
will have to go up to as high as 30 cents. 


SAN MANUEL (ARIZONA) COPPER PROJECT 


Mr. Bennett of Michigan. What about this San Manuel project / 

Dr. Boyp. That is an economic operation. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Was the price paid there exceeding 
the market price 

Dr. Boyp. The floor price is 17 cents; the market price is 2414 

Mr. Bennetr of Michigan. What is the ceiling price / 

Dr. Boyp. In that contract we only agreed to support the price 
at 17 cents. I am not quite sure of that figure, but it is something 
like that. As I said, there is an ese alation clause in the contract, 
for each million dollars above the estimates, there will be a 1-cent 
increase from the floor in order to permit them to amortize their 
cost. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. It might go as high as 30 cents a 
pound, 

Dr. Boyp. It couldn’t possibly, because the estimates have to be 
15 to 20 percent wrong to have it go above the market price at all. 
Iam sure they are not that far off. 


WILITE PINE (MICHIGAN) COPPER PROJECT 


Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. I would like to ask you just one or 
two questions about this White Pine project, up in northern Michi- 
gan. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. As I understand it, that contains one 
of the largest copper, undeveloped copper ore valleys in the world. 

Dr. Bop. That is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. And probably the largest undeveloped 
copper ore bodies in this country ¢ 

Dr. Boyp, That is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. As I understand it, an application 
on that project has been in the hopper since last October ? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Will you tell me what the present 
status of it is? 
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Mr. Boyp. Originally, that project came in—they came in for 
assistance on a 10,000-ton basis a day. Because of the urgency of 
the request, we asked them to go back and study it, and see if they 
couldn't increase that to possibly 30. After they studied it awhile, 
we went up to investigate it, and work it out with them. 

We found out that it would be a very dangerous thing to spend 
that much, because of the uncertainties of the mining operations, 
and the cost of production, and the delineation of the ore body it- 
self. So we had now reduced that again to 10,000-ton level, and 
the company is coming in with more equity capital in it than they 
had before, and we reopened negotiations, and the president of the 
company has been down this week working with our people. 

He told me a couple of days ago he was quite satisfied with the 
progress. Remember, this is a very large project, it takes a lot of 
money, and that company has to be careful about that contract. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. There is a lot of copper there, and we 
need a lot of copper. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. In normal times, the company would 
spend a year or more negotiating a contract. We will try to get 
it done in better than 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Do you expect the contract will be 
issued on that project within a reasonable time ? 

Dr. Boyp. It will depend on how we can iron out the difficulties in 
getting an equitable contract between the Government and the com- 
pany so they can live under it. 

Mr. Bennetr of Michigan. It seems inconceivable with the copper 
shortage there as it is, that development wouldn’t be put into operation 
under any substantial program, would it ¢ 

Dr. Born. Of course, it has to'be. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. I guess that is all. 

Mr. Recan. As long as we are on copper, before we get away from 
it, I would like to get a little enlightenment about this set-up here. 
Dr. Morgan, you, some time ago, said something that was interesting. 
You certified to the Defense Minerals Administration that the United 
States needed so much copper. 

Dr. Morgan. That is right, sir. 


FORMULATION OF COPPER PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Mr. Reean. So Dr. Boyd started his staff working on the program 
of how you are going to get that copper, how much it is going to 
cost, how much we can get domestically, and probably what we might 
get abroad, but we are more individually concerned about the domestic 
supply at this time. 

He goes to work on the program, and he submits to you a plan; 
I don’t know how long that took. I think it might be interesting to 
know that dates you certified to him you needed so much copper, then 
he goes to work on it, he brings you a program, then you turn it down 
and send it back to him. 

Dr. Morean. It didn’t work that way, sir. I can tell you, I believe, 
in the case of copper, how long it took—you realize, of course, sir, 
it took quite a while to work up these requirements. 

Mr. Reean. I do. 
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Dr. Morgan. And that work was done in the DPA with help from 
DMA and other agencies. 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Dr. Morean. So during that period of time we were undoubtedly 
holding up the program. Now, Dr. Boyd submitted his copper pro- 
gram to us on April 17, 1951. That is the date the letter left his 
office. ; 

Mr. Reean. He has. That was April 17. Can you tell us when 
you delivered to him your estimated requirements! How far back 
of that ¢ 

Dr. Morcan. Well, it was some time shortly before April 14. 

Mr. Recan. Some time before April 14? 

Dr. Boyp. We completed the program April 14; it was cleared by 
the Secretary's office in 2 days, went over there and was cleared by 
DPA shortly after. It was a very short period of time. 

Mr. Reean. You got the requirements on April 14? 

Dr. Boyp. They came over rather ws sae so we wouldn't have 
a formal submission of them to give you a date, but it wasn’t more 
than a week or so before that. 

Mr. ReGan. You did all this after they find out what the copper needs 
are going to do; they say to you they are going to need so much copper, 
and you, in less than a week’s time, had a program to submit back to 
them ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Then what happens? 

Dr. Morean. We got that program from Dr. Boyd on April 17. 

Mr. Regan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Morean. It took perhaps a day or two for the letter to get over. 
It took another day or two for us to check around and make sure 
DMA used the right data. It took a couple of days more when people 
saw the dollar value of this copper program. And on April 25, 
1951 

Mr. Reean. April what date? 

Mr. Morean. April 25, that is just about a week after we received 
it. 
Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Dr. Morcan. We wrote a letter back to Dr. Boyd, saying we had 
approved his general copper program, and asked him to proceed with 
the implementation of the general copper-expansion program. 

So since that day, he has been getting his contracts ready to send 
over to us, 

Now, in fact, he had sent at least one contract, the San Manuel 
copper contract, over to us before we had the general copper program, 
and his negotiations with these different producers didn’t start when 
he got our letter back approving it, but they have been going on simul- 
taneously during this time, also. 

Dr. Bory. We began negotiating these contracts for copper in Oc- 
tober or November. I asked a couple of companies to bring in their 
projects almost as soon as—— 

Mr. Reean. You did that in anticipation of ultimately hearing from 
the Defense Production Authority ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Reean. As to how much they are going to need. You began to 
lay your ground work. 

82354—52——-33 
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Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. So finally, they told you, and in a week’s time they 
submitted the program. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. They, in 8 days, said the program was O. K.? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Now, you are going ahead with the contract ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. These are the kind of contracts Mr. Engle 
and I were talking about this morning ; they are very complicated. The 
San Manuel is a big contract, about 30 or 40 pages long. 

Mr. Reean. Is there any other question on this subject of copper? 

If not, Mr. D’Ewart would like to ask something about chrome 
mines. 


COPPER TO BE PURCHASED AT PREMIUM PRICE AND LOSS ABSORBED 
BY GOVERNMENT IN RESALE 


Mr. Enetr. May I just ask one question on copper? 

As a general proposition, have you accepted the principle of pre- 
mium price in your contracts ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. The ones which can’t be produced at the present market 
price, which is quite high, we will enter into a contract to purchase, 
and resell that at the ceiling price, or to put it in the erate which- 
ever is the best to do, so that in essence is a premium for expanded 
production in a high-cost mine. 

Mr. Enetr. Who absorbs the difference between the actual market 
and the premium ? 

Dr. Boyp. That will be done under the Defense Production Act; 
the funds will be made to purchase, and the loss will be absorbed by 
the Government in resale. 

Mr. Enote. In other words, it is the old premium price program 
on a selective basis. 

Dr. Boyp. We worked out a 2- or 3-month contract and don’t change 
the prices for 2 or 3 months; once it is signed it remains in effect until 
it is completed. 

Mr. EneGie. Do you have escalator clauses in it ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Encue. Do you provide for renegotiation ? 

Dr. Boyp. If we do a good job in the first place, we won’t have to 
renegotiate. 

Mr. Encie. The San Manuel contract has a floor price? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Enews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BLANKET SUBSIDY PROGRAM TO BE DEVELOPED ON LEAD AND ZINC 


Mr. Bunge. Doctor, I understood you to say you were going to do 
approximately the same with your program of lead and zine. It is 
going to be on some kind of bonus arrangement; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; except for the fact of being 20 or 30 individual 
projects in lead and zinc, there are hundreds, and the task of nego- 
tiating individual contracts in that field will be impossible, as Mr. 
Engle pointed out this morning, so we have to develop a blanket pro- 
gram for that. That is a little more difficult to do, because we have 
to be careful with it. 
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Mr. Enetr. What kind of a program did you say you have? 

Dr. Boyp. A blanket program, to prevent the necessity of going 
into individual contracts. 

Mr. Enote. You are thinking in terms of a differential premium. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Enete. That is the old premium price arrangement ? 

Dr. Boyp. No; it isn’t. Instead of being an individual subsidy, it 
will be blanket subsidy. 

Mr. Enoate. The only difference between a differential premium 
based on cost, and the blanket premium, is that somebody is apt to be 
taken, based on the blanket premium, whereas by the other method a 
different premium is established for each operation ; is that right ! 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Do you have anything further? 


BONUS CONSIDERED FOR NEW AND INCREASED DOMESTIC LEAD PRODUCTION 


Mr. Buper. I would like to ask another question, too. 

Doctor, now let’s take lead as the specific item here. We have a 
present price ceiling on lead, domestic mined lead, at 17 cents, yet the 
world market, I believe, is somewhere around 22. Is that about 
right ? 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is right. It has been sold even higher than 
that in the world market. 

Mr. Buper. Your policy, as I understand it, working together with 
the Office of Price Stabilization, would be then to retain the ceiling at 
17 cents on lead, and pay a bonus to the producer of the lead; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, our present thinking, and this has not been checked 
anywhere, it is just our present thinking, that we should provide a 
bonus for new and for increased production. That will mean it will 
be paid to the miner and not to the smelter; to the miner himself 
That will bring out new production. 

Mr. Buper. Lead, pretty much, of course, is a combination. 

Dr. Borp. You have to do the two together ; you can’t separate them. 

Mr. Buper. You are now going to, as far as you know, maintain 
the ceiling of 17 cents, and yet you pay a bonus to the domestic pro- 
ducer, 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct, if the ceiling remains where it is. 

Mr. Boner. Is there any plan to bring the two into parity with the 
world price, with the bonus plus the ceiling price ? 

Dr. Boyp. That question is under discussion, because it involved—I 
couldn't speak for the Price Administration, but it is a problem they 
are trying to face. It is a difficult one to face; it is a problem of 
stabilizing your economy at home, and what you do about import 
materials is quite a complicated problem. That is under discussion at 
the moment. I don’t know how we can answer that question. 

Mr. Buper. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is something the committee 
should consider. The Office of Price Stabilization when they testified 
here, said they were going to keep the domestic producers out of the 
world market. They were going to peg the price of lead at 17 cents, 
and if they had to pay 30 cents to the foreign producer they would 
pay it. 

Now, we have the subsidy for the foreign producer. 
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Now, we are going to pay a subsidy for the domestic producer. I 
think it would bear quite some investigation. 

Mr. Enate. Is there a subsidy to foreign producers? 

Mr. Bupeer. I think so, it was testified by Mr. Lipkowitz, who went 
to Europe to develop some of those mines. 

Mr. Enate. I think in a particular instance that is true, but, as a 
general proposition, we are not paying a subsidy to the foreign pro- 
ducer, except perhaps indirectly, where we are getting gouged. That 
has happened a time or two. We were gouged on purchase price of 
tin an I believe, one other metal. What was it, tungsten or copper ? 

Dr. Boyp. Tungsten, I think. 

Mr. Eneur. Tungsten. We pulled out of the market and let them 
sweat for a while, and we brought the price down. What we have 
experienced there has been some international hijacking operations: 
they figured we had to have it, so they just ran the price up. That 
is the world price. 

Mr. Buper. It could be our tariff agreement, too. 

Mr. Eneie. Our what? 

Mr. Buper. Our tariff agreements, I think, would have something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Eneue. It might. I don’t see the pertinency, or relevance 
of the tariff. It is a little hard to determine. But from the stand- 
point of price control I don’t see what they can do about the world 
market. In other words, if we are going to concede that the world 
market is going to control our ceilings, we must unhook ourselves from 
the world market and protect the people in our own country who can't 
produce at the frozen prices except under a premium program, which, 
in effect, is a subsidy arrangement. 

Mr. Reean. Let me say to the committee that Dr. Boyd just had 
a call to come before the Appropriation Committee of the Senate 
at 3:30, and since we are all concerned in seeing this appropriation 
go through so he can back up this statement, we are going to have this 
and that program in cooperation the next week or 10 days, we should 
give him time to get there at 3:30. 

Before going, Mr. D’Ewart wanted to ask you something about 
chrome mines? 

Mr. Eneir. Are you through, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Mr. Eneir. Would you yield to me to make one observation ? 

I want to know this. If you are willing to pay a premium or a 
subsidy to a select group of producers, why aren’t you willing to pay 
it to any producer who will produce the material you want within 
the quantity or quantities you want, and at the quality you want? 

Dr. Boyp. I think we are. I think we should do that. 

Mr. Reean. All right, Mr. D’Ewart. 


STILLWATER (MONT.) CHROMIUM DEPOSITS AND MILL 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to know what has happened to the 
Stillwater chromium deposits, and your efforts to develop the chromi- 
um for the needs of the country. 
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Dr. Boyp. Mr. D’Ewart, as you know, we have been talking about 
this for some time. We still haven’t had demonstrated to us—either 
ourselves or from industry, a means by which we can make the Still- 
water deposits into a material than can be used in industry. There- 
fore, when we pa the program to Defense Production Admin- 
istration, they felt that we should go ourselves—we should have a very 
substantial research program in to those ores, to see if we can’t solve 
that particular problem. We have a contract before us Somer or a 
proposal before us today, of an individual who is willing to undertake 
a research program on his own. If we will assure him that there will 
be a contract at the end of his research work, if it pans out. 

In the meantime, we are doing research work in our own laborato- 
ries, and this program will mean a very much stepped up research 
program. In view of the chrome situation, as it now stands, the 
balance of supply and demands, and the condition of the stockpile, 
and this other project out in the West, DPA felt we ought to finish 
that research work first, and I feel I must agree with them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Of course, that research you have been carrying on 
for, well, since the end of the last war. 

Dr. Boyp. On a very small scale, not nearly fast enough. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. During the last war, we spent $20 million putting 
up the mill, developing the properties and works, and we do have that 
huge 27-mile long ore deposit out there. We have the roads, we have 
some of the buildings, the machinery has all been moved out, and this 
study has been going on through your agency for at least 5 years— 
since the last war. 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think it was all agreed that probably there would 
have to be some kind of an electrolytic process in order to get a concen- 
trate to make it possible to ship it to the seaboard, is that your thought ? 

Dr. Born. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You have been shipping ore to Colorado for study. 

Dr. Boyp. We have shipped that ore to various places, where people 
have been working on it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You are letting a special contract for the study of 
the processing of this ore at the present time? 


*SvecomMMitTree Note.—The Chromium Mining & Smelting Corp., a Canadian company, 
produces an exothermic ferrochromium for the steel industry under the trade name of 
“Chrom-X” from. low- and off-grade chrome ores and concentrates. The process used was 
developed expressly for the purpose of utilizing low- and off-crade chrome ores and con- 
centrates as are produced from the Stillwater chrome deposits in Montana and elsewhere 
in the world. During World War II the Chromium Mining & Smelting Co. used thousands 
of tons of low-grade chrome concentrates from Montana in the production of ferro- 
chromium. The company has been planning to construct metallurgical plants in Montana 
for the production of both ferrochromium and ferromanganese from Montana ores and 
concentrates with its exothermic processes. 

In view of the factual record, the statement made by Dr. Boyd that there is no 
demonstrated means by which chrome ores in the Montana Stillwater deposits can be 
made into a material that can be used by industry and similar statements made during 
the hearings by other witnesses from DMA appear to be grossly misleading. 

Committee hearing No. 38, pt. 2, Chromite, hearings held on Strategic and Critical 
Minerals and Metals before the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Public Lands, House of Representatives (80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 610 to 616 and 629 to 
631), contains additional information on the Chromium Mining & Smelting Cerp. and its 
exothermic processes. 
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Dr. Boyp. It isn’t a contract. The company is willing to do the 
work themselves; if they are successful we will give them assurance 
we will enter a contract with them. I think we can give them that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There was some ore shipped out of those mines dur- 
ing the last war. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You built a 2,000-ton mill there, as I understand. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And then you were in operation for a short time, you 
blocked out about 2 million tons of ore, and less definitely 2 million 
more tons. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Your geologists tell you the deposit is of unknown 
depth, it isn’t a question of the ore, it is a question of the treatment of 
that ore. 

Dr. Boyp. Treatment. Incidentally, the work we are doing on these 
manganese slags, might have some promise that might help on solving 
that particular problem. We have some hopes, but they haven’t been 
solved, yet. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. During the last war we got out a lot of ore that was 
usable. 

Dr. Boyp. By blending with high-grade ores. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That could be used, and it will be used again if you 
can’t work out the electrolytic process correctly. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd, you can leave in a few minutes. Mr. Saylor 
wants to ask you a question, 


BATESVILLE (ARK.) MANGANESE PROJECT 


Mr. Sartor. Doctor, going back to manganese for a moment, and 
the discussion on Batesville. I think you said this morning it was 
low-grade ore. Now, I gather from that you meant that qualita- 
tively it was low grade, is that right? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. I would like to straighten that out, 
if I may, sir. The manganese ore in the Batesville area, is contained 
in a manganiferous clay, in which the manganese is on the order of 
5 or 6 percent in the total mass of the clay. When you wash that 
clay away, you get left residual lumps of a relatively high-grade ore. 
The problem has been to handle that in large quantity, and wash the 
nodules out of the big lumps of ore, which is good, solid manganese. 
That is being done today. We are negotiating with the company to 
help them do that thing, and they told me before this meeting they are 
satisfied with the negotiations. 

Mr. Sartor. You said you had a report. Would you submit that 
for the record ? 

Dr. Boyp. I would be glad to do that. Incidentally, Mr. Chair- 
man, you asked me yesterday for a list of the cost of the manganese 
program. I have a tabulation of that, you might want for the record, 
as well as the status of the Batesville project. 

Mr. Regan. I would be glad to have it. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Manganese program—Estimated costs per budget calculations, May 5, 1951 





| | 
| Estimated | Gross commit- | 


| Expected or 
| contract pro- 
| duction (units) | 


>eni . ths “¢ } 
Project unit cost ment Actual cost 





Butte-Philipsburg - - _- | 4, 600, 000 $2. 30 | $10, 500, 000 $7, 000, 000 
lal ea Sas 8 68 Fs | 9 et } 4, 500, 000 | 1. 35 | 6, 100, 000 2, 400, 000 
Deming FR RES ES See | 4, 320, 000 2.05 | &, 900, 000 | 5, 200, 000 
Artillery Peak 31, 000, 000 1. 60 50, 000, 000 23, 500, 000 
Batesville 7, 200, 000 | 1. 50 | 11, 000, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
re A RS area ta eT a 2, 100, 000 | 2.00 | 4, 200, 000 | 2, 400, 000 





ME tbh: 4 abétheccatans cuveucuwak et 4.) ee 90, 700, 000 | 45, 000, 000 





1 Gross cost less expected net sales. 


SURCOMMITTEE NOTE.—The “‘Expected or contract production” units are contained in finished concen - 
trates of specification grade ready for shipment and use and represent recovered units. For instance, the 
announced manganese programs for the Butte, Philipsburg, and Deming districts provide for the purchase 
of low-grade ores or concentrates containing 12,000,000 long ton units of manganese, from which 8,920,000 
units are expected to be recovered as shown above. 


STATUS OF BATESVILLE PROJECT 


Present consideration is of a project treating not less than 4,000 tons per day 
of clay of less than 2 percent manganese content from a very large area in which 
such ore may occur under a barren cover at Batesville, Ark. The estimated 
production will be 40,000 tons of ferro-grade ore per year. 

A. Applicant’s proposals : 

1. Revised application asks for Overmarket price contract and for loan 
of about $2,400,000. 

2. Applicant has agreed to contract stripping, mining, and hauling, elim- 
inating certain equipment requirements and reducing the loan re- 
quirements to above $1,600,000. 

B. Within DMA: 

3. Price of product is to be negotiated. Obviously it will depend on 
method of financing. For instance, if a Government loan is made 
placing the risk on Government the price must be lower. If appli- 
cant places the risk elsewhere then the price can be higher. 
Applicant has indicated his understanding of this principle. 

4. There is at present a question of reserves adequate in quantity to sup- 
port an operation until 1956 and in grade sufficient to keep the cost 
below $1.50 per unit, including amortization. 

5. The United States Bureau of Mines, on April 30 or thereahouts, com- 
pleted a sampling program of 18 holes in the district. Results not 
yet available. We are processing exploration loan to applicant to 
secure further drilling. 

. This sampling will extend the mineralized zone. If the grade is no 
poorer than that already assumed, the Supply Division will recom- 
mend favorably. 

7. The decision should be forthcoming within 6 weeks. 

P. R. BraApiey, Jr. 

May 10, 1951. 

Mr. Reean. Any more questions before Dr. Boyd leaves? 

Mr. Buper. Doctor, in the light of our discussion on this one par- 
ticular mine, I would like to just call your attention to this publication 
of the Department of the Interior, under date of 1950. 

In this publication about two-thirds of it is devoted to the particu- 
lar mine we have been discussing and the mines to which you have 
sent two or three field crews since the first of the year. 

Dr. Boyp. May I have the number of that please, sir? 
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Mr. Bupee. This is geological survey, No. 229, complete with pic- 
tures, charts, maps, and the whole works of this particular mine. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Bennett, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. No questions. 


MEXICAN MANGANESE ORE DEPOSITS 


Mr. Reean. Doctor, you will be excused in a moment. 

Before you go off, I want to ask you one last question on my own 
part. 

I referred to the two or three publications on manganese which 
you said you read and are familiar with, and that aside from satisfy- 
ing yourself further that that mountain of ore is still there, by send- 
ing a man down to the ground to see it, you are ready to start buying 
Mexican ore, pronto? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. As soon as you get the money from the Senate this 
afternoon ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. I never knew there was any question of an American 
going to Mexico. They seemed to be coaxing you to go over there. 

Dr. Boyp. This is a little different question we had to get clearance 
with the Mexican Government to allow him to examine a deposit. 
I was told he had not been cleared, and therefore, he couldn’t go in. 
I don’t know what the holdup was. 

Mr. Reean. Is that about to be cleared, or don’t you know? 

Dr. Boyp. I am not convinced we need to do it. I have a feeling 
that the information is enough. 

Mr. Reoan. It seems to me you have all the information necessary, 
but I wondered if you had to have a last minute inspection to see if 
that hill of ore is still there. 

Dr. Boyp. I am not convinced we still have to do that. 

Mr. Reean. I hope you have success in having the Senate see you 
get this money. 

Mr. Gumbel, will you proceed ? 


GROSS CONTINGENT LIABILITY INTERPRETATION BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE HAS UPSET FINANCING MINERALS PROGRAMS UNDER DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Gusev. I was just coming to this thorny question of financ- 
ing these projects. When the Defense Production Act of 1950 was 
first passed it was the intent of Congress and the Administration that 
as much of this sede: om would be done by private enterprise with 


private funds as would be possible, and it was conceived that the Gov- 
ernment would simply stand back and make agreements which would 
to some extent limit the possibility of loss, such as the accelerated 
amortization, or these contracts, which we have entered into putting 
a floor price under. In other words, those contracts simply provide 
that the man will go ahead and expand his facilities, spend his own 
money, sell his product in the open market, but if the demand disap- 
peared and the market fell that the Government stood ready to buy 
the product. 
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We also assumed at that time in each of these contracts we put what 
we would consider accrued reserve to take care of the risk of the stuff 
that we might have to take. 

Mr. Reean. Be called upon to buy. 

Mr. Gumpet. Be called upon to buy. We naturally didn’t figure 
when we had to buy material at 50 cents a pound that it would then 
immediately become waste also. We woul assume if the market 
went down, it might go down to the pre-Korean price of, say, 25 
cents, and therefore, we would set aside a reserve of the difference 
between what we had to buy, and what it would probably be worth 
to the extent that we might have to buy this material. But then 
there came an interpretation of the act, which said that when we 
entered into one of these contracts we would have to have appropria- 
tions to cover gross amount of the possible contingent liability. That 
is to say, when we enter into this tungsten program, and put a floor 
price of $63 a unit, that we had to figure and we had to get as much 
money to cover all the tungsten that would be produced for 5 vears. 
For the tungsten program, that amounts to about $185 million. "Well, 
in the first place, the $600 million which we thought would be ample, 
during this fiscal year, to take care of all our obligations, disappeared 
overnight practically when we got this interpretation. 

Furthermore, when we went to General Harrison, or now Mr. 
Gibson, and told him we want to operate a little tungsten program, 
and everybody knows that tungsten is a small program, and told him 
it was going to cost $185 million, he would be less than human if he 
didn’t back away for a minute and didn’t want to take a look at it. 

The whole point of it is this, Mr. Chairman, that no business, no 
individual could operate anywhere in the world on this principle of 
the gross contingent liability. That means that when you sign a 
2-year lease you have got to have the rent for 20 years in the bank. 
That means when an aluminum company builds a smelter to smelt 
aluminum, it is going to need electric power in large quantities, and 
since the contract is with Bonneville Power Administration for power 
for 20 years, they have to put aside that money. 

As a result of this, this aluminum program, which we don’t expect 
will ever cost the Government a dime, except for such aluminum as 
we are going to require the manufacturers to deliver for the stockpile, 
we have to appropriate $600 million. 

Mr. Reean. Right there, Mr. Gumbel, this $600 million that has 
already been allocated to rubber, tungsten, and to aluminum, and so 
forth, of that $600 million that has been allocated, do you have any 
estimate of how much you will be called upon to put out? 

Mr. Gumpert. A pure guess, Mr. Congressman, I would say a maxi- 
mum of 75 to 100 million dollars. 

Let Mr. Medley speak on that. 

Mr. Reean. All right, Mr. Medley, do you have the figures on that ? 

Mr. Mepiey. Well, there are two types of programs that have been 
financed from this borrowing authority of $600 million, Mr. Chairman. 
The first, the type that Mr. Gumbel just mentioned, that is the so- 
called underwriting contracts. 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Mepiry. And then the other type is the purchase and resale 
program, as we referred to it, such as your rubber program, where the 
Government has gone into the exclusive importation of rubber. In 
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those instances, sufficient funds have been allocated to take care of the 
time the rubber is bought until it is resold. In other words, how 
much money you have got tied up in inventory. 

So, pursuing your question of Mr. Gumbel, of the $600 million, as 
of today, $432,340,000 has been allocated to the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and I am a little bit reluctant to put the individual 
figures for the individual programs into the record. I would be glad 
to make copies of this statement available to the committee. 

Mr. Reean. It is just the over-all idea here, that we authorize $600 
million, and already that $600 million is frozen, it is gone, and yet, 
you do not actually need more than 75 to 100 million of that. 

Mr. Meptey. Sir, of the funds allocated to us, let’s say roughly 200 
million, or say $225 million are used on these revolving-fund-type 
programs, to purchase and resale, the second category, and the bal- 
ance, of $200 million, is strictly underwriting which, frankly, we don’t 
expect to spend hardly any of it. 

{r. Regan. That 200 million, that revolving fund, that is just a 
working capital. 

Mr. Meptey. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Gumeext. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you a specific 
example of how this works. 

Mr. Reean. I would be interested. 

Mr. Gumpert. You take the machine tool program. That was car- 
ried on by the RFC during the last war. They signed contracts for 
$450 million. Those contracts were for the machine tool manufacturers 
to go ahead and build machine tools, and if he couldn’t sell them to 
anybody else, he could sell them to the Government. It was a guaran- 
teed market. Actually, in carrying out that program, the RFC 
suffered loses of about $5 million out of the $440 million. 

Mr. Recan. Do you have any figures—— 

Mr. Gusev. They had to buy about $30 million, 

Mr. Reean. They had to buy how much ¢ 

Mr. Gumpext. They had to buy about $30 million. 

Mr. Reean. So out of the $450 million on tooling, they actually 
invested $30 million ? 

Mr. Gumpen. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. And got back from that $25 million, leaving them a 
loss of $5 million on a $450 million program ? 

Is that what we are up against in this program ? 

Mr. Gumpert. In this program, we have to have $450 million 
appropriated. 

Mr. Reean. Did the RFC keep $450 million in their hip pocket ready 
to pay out during that period ? 

Mr. Gumset. They had unlimited borrowing authority. 

Mr. Ener. Couldn’t it be done by getting Congress to give you 
authority to make commitments ? 

Mr. Reean. That seems to be the answer, if we had that program 
or interpretation under the present program, you would not be out 
of money today. 

Mr. Gumeex. That is right. To go a little further, take this 
aluminum program; these plants will not be built before another 18 
months. Obviously, they can’t deliver any aluminum to us before 
the plants are built, so we have no liability for the next 18 months, and 
a very slight liability thereafter. 
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Mr. Reean. In other words, it would be another year before they 
actually turn out a product for you to buy, if you wanted to buy it‘ 

Mr. Gusev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enoie. How do you get around that? 

Mr. Meptey. I was going to say this, the interpretation, Mr. Con- 
gressman, has been an informal one, by the general counsel of the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Eneue. Probably a lawyer down there? 

Mr. Gumpew. They are the last word on the interpretations of laws. 

Mr. Ener. They are just one notch below an economist, which is 
way down. , : 

Mr. Gumeex. It would appear there would have to be a modification 
in the law before a change in financing could be brought about. 

Mr. Enoere. When we reenact it, if we do reenact the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, that is one thing we ought to be sure to take care 
of, isn’t it? 

Mr. GumBeL. Yes. 

Mr. Reean. I think we better get that same attorney you have 
down there to give us some language, and then see that he stays on 
that same job, so that he can interpret his own language in such a 
way that he wouldn’t take it up. 

Mr. Meptey. I wouldn’t know for certain, about this point, Mr. 
Chairman, but it was my understanding there was some consultation 
with the staff of the Appropriations Committee of the House also. 

Mr. Eneur. Have you been a party to those conversations at all, 
Mr. Medley ? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes. 

Mr. Encie. Can‘you submit the language to us? 

Mr. Mepiey. If the committee so directs, yes, sir. 

Mr. Enewe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request the chairman 
make the request for the language, and some of us who are interested 
in this matter will follow up on it. 

Mr. Reean. Without objection, we will look to you, Mr. Medley, 
to furnish some language that your lawyer will approve. 

Dr. Morcan. In amplification of the point Mr. Gumbel made, 
just assume that for the next year, for 1 year, we decided to support 
the price of copper, lead, and zinc, at the present prices. Assuming 
that the total production of copper, lead, and zinc, for 1 year, would 
be around 3 million tons, and that the average price of all three would 
be about $500 a ton, in order for us to guarantee the current prices of 
copper, lead, and zinc, for 1 year, under this system, we would have 
to set aside $500 times 3 million tons, which would be $1,500 million. 

Mr. Reean. Just for those three items. 

Dr. Morcan. That is right. Prudent engineering judgment based 
on our knowledge of the defense production program in the coming 
year would say that at best we would have to buy only a few percent 
of the total supply of copper, lead, or zinc, for 5 years to come. Now, 
it was this budgetary inhibition that resulted in our overcertification, 
as I explained to the committee yesterday. Starting out on the one 
basis we were certifying all sorts of programs to the GSA to the 
extent that we had certified about $900 million worth, and then we 
came upon that interpretation, and that just stopped the program. 
Moreover, the estimate of $1 billion for supplemental appropriation 
for fiscal year 1951 was not made under this policy of having to set 
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aside the full amount for the program, and we are very much afraid 
that the $1 billion will be dissipated very quickly. 

Mr. Recan. You are going to be out of snuff, before morning. 
t 


Well, you get that language up here right away, Mr. Medley. Don 
send it through the regular course. 

Mr. Mepiey. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


(Presented below are two suggested amendments to the Defense Production 
Act, as submitted by the General Services Administration at the request of the 
subcommittee, both of which were designed to permit the financing of minerals 
and materials programs through a prudent reserve method rather than the 
present restrictive maximum contingent liability method. Also presented below 
is the language of the amendment subsequently adopted by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee at the instigation of members of this subcommittee. 
This amendment became an important provision of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, when signed by the President on July 31, 1951.) 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION AcT oF 1950 SUBMITTED BY 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION AT THE REQUEST OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MINES AND MINING 


Amend section 304 (b) of the Defense Production Act by inserting after the 
comma following the word “Provided”: “That the amount necessary to be 
borrowed in connection with a proposed or existing underwriting contract or 
other instrument creating a contingent liability on the part of the United States 
shall be such amount as the borrowing official or the head of the borrowing agency 
or corporation shall from time to time determine to be sufficient to constitute a 
prudent business reserve against such contingent liability in the light of then 
known and foreseeable conditions and circumstances, but each borrowing official, 
agency, and corporation shall report monthly to the joint committee established 
by section 712 of this Act and to the Appropriations Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives the gross contingent liabilities incurred under 
such underwriting contracts and other instruments, the amounts determined to 
constitute prudent business reserves against such liabilities and any changes 
in the amounts determined to constitute such reserves against existing contingent 
liabilities: And provided further,’. 


ALTERNATE AMENDMENT TO THE DEFENSE PropucTION Act oF 1950 As SUBMITTED 
BY THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION AT THE REQUEST OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITTER ON MINES AND MINING 


Amend section 304 of the Defense Production Act by adding a new subsection 
(d) as follows: 

“(d) Guaranties, underwriting contracts, and other contracts and commit- 
ments creating a contingent liability on the part of the United States may be 
made under sections 301, 302, and 303 and subject to the limitations thereof 
without regard to the limitations of existing law with respect to the availability 
of funds in relation to the gross contingent liability so created, but such limita- 
tions shall be applicable in connection with each such contract and commitment 
to such amount as the President may from time to time determine in the light 
of then known and foreseeable conditions and circumstances to constitute a 
prudent business reserve against the contingent liability created thereby.” 


DEFENSE PropuctTion Act AMENDMENT OF 1951, AS ADOPTED, TO ELIMINATE MAXxt- 
MUM CONTINGENT LIABILITY METHOD OF DETERMINING AMOUNT OF RESERVES 
REQUIRED FOR FINANCING EXPANSION PROGRAMS AND MATERIAL ACQUISITIONS 


Subsection (b) of section 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out the proviso in the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Provided, That the amount borrowed under the provisions of this 
section by all such borrowers shall not exceed an aggregate of $2,100,000,000 
outstanding at any one time: Provided, further, That when any contract, agree- 
ment, loan, or other transaction heretofore or hereafter entered into pursuant 
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to section 302 or 303 imposes contingent liability upon the United States, such 
liability shall be considered for the purposes of sections 3679 and 3732 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, as an obligation only to the extent of the probable 
ultimate net cost to the United States under such transaction; and the President 
shall submit a report to the Congress not less often than once each quarter 
setting forth the gross amount of each such transaction entered into by any 
agency of the United States Government under this authority and the basis for 
determining the probable ultimate net cost to the United States hereunder.” 

Mr. Recan. In other words, it takes 8 days to get a letter from one 
department back here in the mails, so if you will send a carrier pigeon 
down bere, we would like to have that language as quickly as possible. 


DPA FUNDS FOR FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bennerrt of Michigan. May I ask a question on this foreign 
program / 

Mr. Recan. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Are you people spending any money on 
foreign production / 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir, some of this money under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act is being spent on foreign production. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. How much has been spent. 

Dr. Morean. I don’t know any that has actually been spent that 
wouldn't be recovered. Take the rubber program, where by we have 
set up sufficient money in a revolving fund ($150 million) to permit 
them to operate for a period of 3 months. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigaan. What about minerals. 

Dr. Morcan. In minerals, we have a revolving fund set up for the 
purchase of foreign tungsten and its resale. There is about 14 million 
dollars involved in that. We also have a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of foreign tin totaling 60 million dollars. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Then this report by Mr. Wilson, on 
April 1, he said that in some cases the United States Government is 
furnishing a substantial share of the capital needed to develop re- 
sources or for funds needed for research in new transportation facili- 
ties. That is on foreign projects. Does that money come from you 
people, or does that come a ECA? 

Dr. Moreéan. I imagine Mr. Wilson referred to all sources of 
United States money. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. What? 

Dr. Morcan. All sources of United States money, not just the DPA 
funds. Ife must mean the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the Export-Import Bank, the International Bank—does he say Gov- 
ernment or United States? 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. He says “United States Government.” 

Dr. Morcanx. Then he must undoubtedly mean all those different 
authorities. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. Do you keep yourself informed as to 
the amount ECA is spending on copper, bie and zine production 
in foreign countries, as well as some of these other ? 

Dr. MorGan. Yes, sir; we get monthly reports from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration as to development projects they are 
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entering into, as well as specific purchase contracts for the United 
States stockpile, either with United States dollars, or with counter- 
part funds, and we keep a running check on their operations. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. The thing that bothers me is this: 
Suppose we spend, say, $50,000,000 on a program for copper lead, and 
zinc, in French Equatorial Africa and in Morocco. To that extent, 
we have made less money available for the expansion of the domestic 
production of those particular metals, have we not? 

Dr. Morcan. Only if the total supply of money is limited. I mean 
that if the ECA didn’t spend this, I wouldn’t know that that same 
money would be available to us to spend. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. You assume all this money for foreign 
production is going to be spent by ECA ? . 

Dr. Morean. Not all of it. We in DPA will certify some money 
for foreign mineral production, there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. It all comes out of the same pocket? 

Dr. Morgan. The taxpayer ultimately pays it. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. If vou increase the sources of produc- 
tion upon which we may rely, which we are financing in foreign coun- 
tries, to that extent vou reduce the necessities for expanding produc- 
tion domestically, isn’t that true? . 

Dr. Morgan. That may be true, but may I quote from the Defense 
Production Act that says when you go into the higher than current 
market prices you have to certify that the supply of the material 
could not be effectively increased at lower prices or on terms more 
favorable to the Government, or that such purchases are necessary to 
assure the availability to the United States of overseas supplies. 

Now, if we can get foreign metals and minerals at a lower price, 
and Dr. Boyd and the DMA knows about that, he can’t very well come 
to us and certify a domestic program for those materials at twice the 
market price when it can be shown that they can, in fact, be obtained 
abroad at the market price. 

He couldn’t execute the necessary certification under this act, under 
those conditions. 

Mr. Ener. Just one point there, how do you integrate into that 
proposition the availability during an emergency. 

For instance, on tungsten, where you have a factor of zero, and 
availability from India 

Dr. Morcan. The national stockpile under Public Law 520 is sup- 
posed to cover the possible loss of those overseas sources of sanply 
during an actual war when the objectives are on hand for a particular 
material. 

Mr. Enete. I know, but they may not do it. I am quite familiar 
with that language. The Department of the Interior was trying to 
sneak that in several bills I had, and I kept it out, because I knew what 
they were up to. It was a plain deal made to the State Department 
to support foreign production, and let our own stuff remain here in 
the ground. 

Some people down there think that is conservation, but it is not 
conservation, if you put all your eggs in foreign baskets, and then 
can’t get the baskets over here. 

Dr. Morgan. That is recognized, sir. 
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BILLION DOLLARS SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 19515 1952 REQUEST NOT YET FORMULATED 


Mr. Reean. Dr. Morgan, on this billion dollars you are asking for, 
is that to complete the present program, that is not for the fiscal year, 
1952? 

Dr. Morean. Well, you see, under the terms of these arrangements 
as Mr. Gumbel explained —— 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Dr. Morean. If we want to sign an aluminum contract today, but 
perhaps no aluminum will come in for the next 2 years, we have to 
set aside the full funds today. 

Mr. Recan. We have to have that handled by the committee. 

Dr. Morcan. That money for fiscal 1951 will have to cover some 
long-range projects. 

Mr. Recan. Have you worked out your budget for 1952? 

Dr. Morcan. We are working on that at the present time. 

Mr. Reean. That has not come to the Bureau of Budget and to 
Congress as yet? 

Dr. Morgan. No, sir. The Defense Minerals Administration and 
other agencies that recommend these programs are working with us 
to develop that budget. 

Mr. Reean. When that is in order, would it be in order to let this 
committee have a copy of that? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Recan. We would very much like to have that. 

Dr. Morean. I will see that you get that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(It subsequently developed that the Defense Production Administration was 
not required to submit a budget to the Congress for the fiscal year 1952; an in- 
crease in borrowing authority under the Defense Production Act of 1950 was 
granted without such requirement. The information presented below shows the 
amount of funds set aside-by the Defense Production Administration for various 
materials expansion or acquisition programs as of July 27, 1951:) 


INFORMATION ON CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND STATUS OF BORROWING AUTHORITY, AS 
or JULY 27, 1951—SuBMITTED BY THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


The attached table details certificates issued under section 303 of the Defense 
Production Act on the basis of the maximum possible liability. 

Public Law 96, Eighty-second Congress, approved July 31, 1951, amends the 
Defense Production Act as follows: 

“* * * That the amount borrowed under the provisions of this section by 
all such borrowers shall not exceed an aggregate of $2,100,000,000 outstanding at 
at any one time: Provided further, That when any contract, agreement, loan, or 
other transaction heretofore or hereafter entered into pursuant to s ction 302 or 
303 imposes contingent liability upon the United States, such liability shall be 
considered for the purposes ef sections 3679 and 3732 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, as an obligation only to the extent of the probable ultimate net cost 
to the United States under such transaction; and the President shall submit a 
report to the Congress not less often than once each quarter setting forth the 
gross amount of each such transaction entered into by any agency of the United 
States Government under this authority and the basis for determining the prob- 
able ultimate net cost to the United States thereunder.” 

Consequently, the certifications presently outstanding as detailed in the at- 
tached table will have to be amended after recomputation on the new basis pro- 
vided by the amended act, and the funding of all new projects will also have to be 
provided for on the new basis. 
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Defense Production Administration, Office of Resources Expansion—status of 
borrowing authority, sec. 304 of Defense Production Act, maximum possible 
liability basis, as of July 27, 1951 

In thousands 

Borrowing authority authorized in basic act $600, 000 

Added by Third Supplemental Act, 1951 1, 000, 000 

Added by joint resolution of Congress 400, 000 


2, 000, 000 


Total borrowing authority available 
1, 859, 066 


Less total of certificates issued to date 


Balance available 140, 934 


SCHEDULE OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


Projects under sec, 303: 
Aluminum expansion 
Aluminum sheet 
a ES a ed De eee EE 6 Ta Be 
Cobalt 
Copper : 
Domestic 93, 919 
OFHC (domestic) 1, 300 
Foreign 55, 000 
UI eas ba ee a ae eh bk cd etied ied 1, 245 
10, 000 
6, 000 
4, 000 


7, 300 
13, 100 
13, 641 


Korean steel scrap _—_ 
Linseed oil_ 

Machine tools_______ 
Manganese ? 
Magnesium____._____- 
Minerals exploration 
Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Platinum 


5S, OOO 
340, 000 
71, 055 
20, 000 
10, 000 
108, 530 
1, 680 
11, 900 
200, 000 


Rubber, natural Z 
Tin: 
Contract—U. 8S. Tin Corp : 1, 550 
World purchase____~~_ ——- 33, 500 
Titanium 15, 000 
Tung oil (certified by Agriculture) 
Tungsten: 
Contract, Tungsten Mining Corp 
Domestic guaranty price prog 
Foreign purchase 
Zine 


Deeds. Wee; Boe Sener i ee siesonu wens 1, 684, 066 


175, 000 


Total of certificates issued to date 1, 859, 066 

Mr. Reean. Right there now, Mr. Controller, if we get this lan- 

guage that we have discusssed here into the new bill, if you could give 

us some estimate either now or later as to about how much, instead of 

asking for the several billions, how much you actually require to be 
safe, to be reasonably safe—— 


Projects under sec. 302: Allocation to RFC for loans___-__-----~-- 


MODIFICATION OF CONTINGENT LIABILITY ORDER WOULD REQUIRE RE- 
ANALYSIS OF BUDGET 


Mr. Meptey. I might say in answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, 
that if this current policy and decision is modified, it will require a 
complete reanalysis of the budget, and a new submission on that basis. 
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In other words, they would have to analyze each and every program 
in there to see what would be the amount of the crude and reserve 
to finance that program, as distinguished from gross liability. 

Mr. Reagan. We are working under a false apprehension of this 
thing, spending billions of dollars, when actually we may not put 
out more than a limited two or three hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Meptey. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Recan. I was going to suggest, Dr. Morgan, as long as you 
are working out this budget in the astronomical figures, if you get down 
toearth, and have in mind just what we could say to the appropriations 
committee to work to that would easily meet your requirements. 

Dr. Morcan. I believe we are working that out. We will have to 
state the actual estimated expenditures and the total contingent lia- 
bility. 

Mr. Meptey. If I could say one more thing, Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my understand that the appropriations committee feels rather 
strongly on this point, and I mention it sort of because you might 
consider it advisable to have some member of your staff take it up 
with the folks over at the appropirations committee. 

Mr. Enewe. They feel strongly that all the money should be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Meptey. Yes; it is my understand they feel the maximum lia- 
bility should be out front of everyone, so that they would know the 
entire scope of the program. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Why wouldn’t it be better to work it 
out through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation arrangement as 
it was during the last war, because you are going to—you men know 
the appropriations committee yells about it all the time—the minute 
you come in with a program and they can’t see the ultimate cost, 
they are going to scream to high heaven, but getting unlimited au- 
thority, in this program—— 

Mr. Ener. It may be harder to get unlimited authority for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at this time than it would for any 
other agency. 

Mr. Gumbew. It would seem to me the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would be bound the same as the agency. 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. How did they carry it out during the 
last war? 

Mr. Gumeet. It was a different set-up. 

Mr. Meptry. It is my understanding they had unlimited borrowing 
authority. During the emergency, Congress gave them unlimited 
authority. 

However, change has been made in the basic law since that time, 
and they have to come up for increased authority from time to time. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Under this suggestion you made, if you 
have to go before an appropriations committee, and told them you 
wanted unlimited authority, that is what it would boil down to, 
isn’t it? 

SUGGESTION MADE THAT DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT BE AMENDED TO PERMIT 
SUCH TREASURY LOANS AS NECESSARY TO EFFECTUATE PROGRAM * 
Mr. Mrbiey. Unless there was authorization in the act which per- 


mitted the President to borrow such funds from the Secretary of 
the Treasury as may be necessary to effectuate the program. 


2354—52 34 
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Mr. Bennett of Michigan. Why wouldn’t that be the answer? 

Mr. Meptey. It very well could be, sir. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan. The President had the right before to 
the extent necessary to carry this program out, within certain fixed 
limitations, wouldn’t that be the answer ¢ 

Then, these people could commit the money on the authority of 
the President, within your maximum limitation. 

Mr. Enexe. Do you mean to borrow ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr of Michigan. To borrow, yes. 

Mr. Enawe. I don’t care how they do it, but I think it is perfectly 
ridiculous for us to be putting out appropriation bills involving 
what amounts to fictitious amounts which we have to raise by taxes, 
and I suspect when the Appropriations Committee rubs its nose up 
against the hard fact that it will realize this is about the only prac- 
tical way to do it, and not have appropriations coming onto the floor 
that are beyond any reasonable amount for the kind of thing that is 
sought to be done. 

But we have to do it in the committee, because if we don’t we would 
never get it done on the floor. 

Mr. Meptey. I would like to say we agree with you gentlemen, 
by merely bringing out the viewpoints of the other committees, so 
you would be aware of the situation. 

Mr. Enoie. We argue with the Appropriations Committee rather 


frequently. 


GSA CLAIMS STOCKPILE FUNDS LEGALLY AVAILABLE ONLY TO FINANCE 
CONTRACTS UNDER WHICH DELIVERIES ACTUALLY WOULD BE MADE TO 
THE STOCKPILE 


Mr. Gumpet. Mr. Chairman, I have about five or six words, if I 
may, on the subject of financing these programs from stockpile funds. 

I think that should get in the record. 

Mr. Reean. Let’s make that clear. What was that? 

Mr. GumpeLt, The question of whether these defense production 
contracts can be financed by stockpile funds. 

Mr. Reean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gumseu. Naturally, our desire is to cooperate to the utmost 
in the defense effort, and we have financed a good many of these con- 
tracts with stockpile funds. 

The difficulty is simply this: The Congress has appropriated those 
funds for the specific purpose of getting materials for national defense 
into the stockpile. 

Mr. Reean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gumepetv. In some of these contracts we have to set aside large 
sums of money from the stockpile with no assurance the commodity 
will actually go to the stockpile, and we might find ourselves in the 
position of having allocated all the stockpile money and not having 
anything left to buy material when it comes on the market. 

We obviously can’t do that. 

Mr. Reean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gumpet. Therefore, I just wanted—there has been a good deal 
of discussion during the hearings, and I want the record to show there 
are very distinct limits beyond which we could not go, and that is not 
a good solution for our product. 
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Mr. Recan. That is well to have in the record, 

Mr. D’Ewart. I was the one that brought that up yesterday, and 
the appropriation bill before the House the other day showed funds 
available during the present fiscal year of three billion dollars, two 
of which would probably be used by June 30, and one carried over, 
and I raised the question why some of that billion that was being 
carried over hadn’t been used for this purpose. 

Mr. Mepiey. I would like to say for the benefit of the committee 
that, in those cases to which Mr. Gumbel alludes, at the time those 
contracts were executed we were operating under the “prudent re- 
serve” theory to which Dr. Morgan previously referred, and prior to 
the time when the policy decision was made. 

Now, it has been the opinion of the Administrator—and I think it 
is shared by many Members of Congress and the public generally, 
sir—that the stockpile appropriation or the stockpile itself is some- 
thing that is pretty sacred and is a part of the security of this country; 
and, therefore, those funds are only legally available to finance con- 
tracts for which deliveries would actually be made into the stockpile. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I don’t think that is altogether true. I think Public 
Law 520, which is the Stockpiling Act, you will find is available not 
only to take the materials to stockpile but also for the study of process- 
ing and experimentation as well. 

Mr. Meptey. I believe that is the Bureau of Mines function; is it 
not, sir? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. But the funds made available for 
stockpiling are made available for those purposes, according to the 
testimony of the Munitions Board. 

They are available to buy the materials, and we had it put in there 
so you could pay over the market for developing or the processing 
of those ore bodies. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Harding, counsel. 

Mr. Harpine. Buy to the extent it could be developed by a purchase 
contract; I think that is correct. 

There is a portion of Public Law 520, dealing with exploration 
and development, which is a function of the Bureau of Mines, and the 
appropriated stockpile funds are not available for just in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That was not the impression given to us. 

Mr. Harpinc. To the extent we are able to develop it through a 
purchase contract, then General Services Administration can use the 
stockpile-appropriated funds for that purpose. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We found quite a bit of fault 2 or 3 years ago with 
the Munitions Board because they were not using their funds for that 
purpose. 

They were using them all overseas, and not in this country. 

Mr. Harpine. I think that since then the situation has changed. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. The President issued at that time an 
order—an Executive order—to ignore the buy-American clayise, and 
since that time I understand it has been withdrawn and we can now 
proceed. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Morgan, I believe there is one of the clerks of the 
committee that you would like to see to revise your original state- 
ment before it goes in the record; is that correct ? 
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Dr. Morean. No, sir, I was making reference to your statement 
this morning, I believe, that those people who had statements in the 
record could revise them before they were finally printed. 

Mr. Recan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Morgan. Did you have reference, sir, to those printed state- 
ments where there was no testimony ¢ 

Mr. Enoeve. The chairman spoke of that this morning. His pur- 
pose for that was to let those people who submitted statements which 
were not in the record, because they weren’t called at the preceding 
hearings, to revise them up to date and we will put them in the record. 

Dr. Morean. All right, sir. I will direct our people to do that. 

Mr. Ener. Your statement is in the record. You have a right to 
correct it as you know. 

Dr. Morgan. We have already corrected those in the normal process. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Enete. Is the Tungsten Mining Corp. contract being signed ¢ 

Mr. Gumpev. Mr. Engle, I couldn’t tell you. Do you know whether 
it has been signed, Mr. Harding? 

Mr. Harpine. I don’t think so. I am not sure. 

Mr. Gumpev. My understanding was it was being held up. It had 
not yet been signed. 

Mr. Ewnote. In North Carolina? 

Mr. Gumpev. Yes. That has not yet been signed. 

Mr. Enoie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reean. Any further questions from the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Regan. The committee will now stand adjourned. We thank 


all you gentlemen for the information presented. 
(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1951 


House or Rerresenvrarives. 
ComMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, Hon. Clair 
Engle presiding. 

Mr. Enerir. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will be in 
order for the further consideration of the defense minerals-produc- 
tion program. 

I am calling the meeting to order this morning in the absence 
of our chairman, Mr. Regan, of Texas, who will be here shortly. 


STATEMENT ON MANGANESE 


We are interested this morning in finding out what is happening 
on manganese. The hearing this morning, which is another in the 
series of hearings held by the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 
on the defense minerals- ‘production program, has been called pri- 
marily for the purpose of obtaining up-to-date information on the 
proposed program for increasing the domestic production of man- 
ganese, 

The manganese program has been under consideration and develop- 
ment for several months. However, I wish to call attention to cer- 
tain facts: 

There has been a growing shortage of manganese for both stock- 
piling and industrial requirements during the past 4 or 5 years. 

Without manganese the steel production of the United States would 
be reduced to a mere trickle—both our civilian economy and our 
defense effort would collapse—yet we continue to be dependent upon 
distant oversea sources of supply for 90 oo or more of the man- 
ganese consumed in the United States. Needless to say, this entire 
overseas supply of manganese could be denied us in time of war. 

It has been said that after the outbreak of a third world war we 
could open and equip new mines and construct the necessary facilities 
to meet the needs of the United States for manganese. Such thinking 
ignores the unfortunate experiences of the mining industry and the 
failure of similar endeavors resulting from shortages of labor, time, 
and materials during World War II1—the facts of which have been 
so ably set forth by our colleague, the Honorable Wesley A, D’Ewart, 
in a speech presented on the floor of the House on M: av 5, 1950, 

In view of the record and the events of the past several years, we 
should have made a substantial start toward making the United States 

511 
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self-sufficient in manganese long ago. However, only now, 9 month: 
since the President approved the Defense Production Act, is a domes 
tic manganese-production program on the verge of being placed in 
operation. 

The subcommittee anticipates receiving and discussing at this hear- 
ing all significant details of each phase of the domestic manganese- 
production program developed by the Defense Minerals Admuinistra- 
tion. We hope it measures up to our needs. 

In conformity with our former practice, I would like to ask those 
who have come here from the various agencies to assemble before 
the committee so that we can skip from one witness to another, where 
that is desirable, without having to call the witness from the audience. 

The witnesses will be seated from left to right in the following 
order: Mr. Philip R. Bradley, Chief, Chrome-Manganese-Tungsten 
Branch, Defense Minerals Administration; C. O. Mittendorf, Di- 
rector, Production Expansion Division, Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration; Dr. John D. Morgan, Jr., Director, Materials Review Divis- 
ion, Defense Production Administration; Maxwell Elliott, genera! 
counsel, General Services Administration; Irving Gumbel, Special 
Assistant to the Administrator, General Services Administration ; 
Sam. Mann Ewing, Chief, Metals Branch, Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion; C. O. Jacoby, Acting Chief, Ferro-Alloys Section, Metals 
Branch, Office of Price Stabilization. 

All you gentlemen are at least vaguely familiar to all of the mem- 
bers of this committee. Mr. Ewing, one question that has intrigued 
me a little since I saw you here last is, Do you still have our friend 
Lipkowitz down there in your organization ? 

Mr. Ew1ne. No. I think he is over at SEC now. 

Mr. Enate. Who is he troubling now? 

Mr. Ew1ne. SEC. I think he is working with the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee. 

Mr. Enexe. I congratulate you, sir, and the mining industry will 
heave a resounding sigh of relief that can be heard clear across the 
country when it receives that information. 

I assume you don’t have prepared statements. Mr. Bradley is lead- 
off man here. Mr. Bradley, will you outline to the subcommittee 
what the manganese program is—where it is and what it amounts to? 
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STATEMENTS OF PHILIP R. BRADLEY, CHIEF, CHROME-MANGA- 
NESE-TUNGSTEN BRANCH, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRA- 
TION; C. 0. MITTENDORF, DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION EXPANSION 
DIVISION, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION; DR. JOHN D. 
MORGAN, JR., DIRECTOR, MATERIALS REVIEW DIVISION, 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION; MAXWELL ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; AND IRVING GUMBEL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION; SAM MANN EWING, CHIEF, METALS BRANCH; AND C. 0. 
JACOBY, ACTING CHIEF, FERRO-ALLOYS SECTION, METALS 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


MANGANESE PRODUCTION TO BE FURTHERED THROUGH “DISTRICT 
ENCOURAGEMENT” PROGRAM 


Mr. Brapiey. The broad manganese program has consisted of a 
schedule of district encouragement of manganese production. By 
“district encouragement” I mean encouragement of production in the 
Butte-Philipsburg area of Montana, the Three Kids district of Ne- 
vada, the Deming and El] Paso areas of New Mexico and Texas, and 
the Batesville area in Arkansas. 

We have accepted from applicants in each of these districts pro- 
posals for the operation of their mines and for the operation of mills, 
and in my branch these proposals have always been approved in 
principle. 

Then, of course, there are programs of much broader scope and 
much less shape that have to do with the extraction of manganese 
from slags and the future extraction of manganese from the low- 
grade iron deposit of the Cayuna Range. 

: Mr. Enere, Where is that? 

Mr. Braptey. The Minnesota iron country; some attention is being 
given to the Aroostook, Maine, deposits and active attention is being 
given to the Artillery Peak, Ariz., deposits in the Southwest. 

Mr. Enetex, That is just about what we had the last time you were 
here. 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct. That is the over-all. 


GENERAL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM FOR MANGANESE HELD IMPRACTICABLE 


Mr. Ener. One question further with regard to your program: 

Is there any general procurement program contemplated for man- 
ganese along the line you have initiated in the tungsten field ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. There is none; no, because in each of these five dis- 
tricts—have I named five or four—the operating conditions are so 
very much different and the cost of operation will be so very much 
different that specific and individual attention to each district is 
justified. 

Mr. Enate. I had a letter the other day from Hal Griggs. Do you 
know him ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Enate. He said he had some manganese property up in Cres- 
cent Mills and is trying to get it going. Are you familiar with that 
property ? 
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Mr. Brapiey. A request came over from GSA, or possibly directly, 
from Mr. Griggs, I forget now, but in any event the Supply Division, 
through our Manganese Branch, recommended favorably upon the 
»rinciple of purchasing his ore. The amount for which his ore should 
be purchased is a matter of negotiation with one of the other agencies. 

Mr. Ena.r. His letter said the specifications put the silica content 
at a figure that he could not meet. I think he said his silica content 
was 22 percent higher than the specifications. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Braver. I am not familiar with the ore in that much detail. 

Mr. Enate. Is it possible to buy ore, say, with a high silica content 
and one that does not quite meet the requirements and use a blending 
process to come out all right? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. That is GSA’s problem isn’t it ? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Enetx. We will get around to that a little later. 

Do you have anything on that, Mr. Gumbel ? 


PURCHASES UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SPECIFICATIONS RECOMMENDED BY DMA 


Mr. GumpBet. Yes. We have always taken the position that those 
were technical matters that our friends over in Defense Minerals ought 
to tell us about. We are not metallurgists in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Eneie. You two are lawyers, aren’t you? 

Mr. Gumeen. No. 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Elliott is a lawyer. You are a special assistant? 

Mr. Gumpet. That is right. We would hesitate to determine, un- 
less it was for the stockpile. Of course, if it is for the stockpile, we 
are bound by Munitions Board specifications, but if it is purchased 
under the Defense Production Act, we rely on Defense Minerals to 
tell us the types and grades of ores to purchase and the types. 

Mr. Encie. I remember when I used to advise my local board of 
supervisors about the purchase of county equipment. Occasionally 
they would want to purchase a particular truck and then they would 
ask me to write the specifications in such a way that only that truck 
would fit the specifications. 

It is altogether possible to completely put a program out of busi- 
ness by the specifications you write. I never particularly approved 
of that procedure, and I don’t now. 

Is Captain Maull in the audience ? 

Mr. Mavty. Yes. 

Mr. Encie. Do you know anything about this, Captain Maull ? 

Mr. Mavutui. Of course when it comes to Publie Law 774, if the certi- 
fication comes to us we will make the contract, based on the recom- 
mendations of DMA, so that material would go into industry, not 
in the stockpile. 

We would be required to buy for the stockpile the materials that 
meet Munitions Board specification. 

Mr. Enovr. If you are buying under DMA recommendation, whose 
specification would you use ? 
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Mr. Mautz. The specifications they recommend. 

Mr. Encie. What do you have to say about that, Mr. Bradley ? 

Mr. Braptey. My branch simply recommended the purchase of a 
certain quantity of Mr. Grigg’s ore. 

Mr. Eneie. I am using his case merely as an illustration, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. Encir. Have you given any attention to the proposition that 
you can blend ores and greatly expand the purchases, perhaps / 

Mr. Bravery. Sonie judgment is necessary in these things and we 
reserve the right to exercise judgment. 

Generally our principle—I am speaking here of the manganese 
br anch—would be this, that if an ore were just slightly off grade and 
the opening of the mine from which that ore came were something 
that gave promise of developing an important source of managanese, 
even though it were slightly off grade, we would recommend that 
quickly. 

On the other end of the scale would be an ore that was quite off grade 
from a small deposit which seemed to have no geological chance, and 
that one we wouldn’t recommend, 

Mr. Encie. You mean if it was a small amount; if it happened to be 
off grade with reference to silica and you had a great deal of ore 
coming in with low silica where you knew you could blend it there 
wouldn't be anything to lose would there / 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct. 


STATUS OF MANGANESE PROGRAM FOR DEMING, N. MEX., DISTRICT 


Mr. Enate. Let usstart with each one of these. How about Deming? 
What is the status of the program for the Deming, N. Mex., district ? 
Is that out of your shop yet? 

Mr. Braptey. Deming is out of the Manganese Branch, the Supply 
Division, yes. 

Mr. Enoeie. Where is it ? 

Mr. Bravery. It was passed on to Mr. Mittendorf’s division some 
time ago. 

Mr. Encie. I got the impression Mr. Mittendorf is in the Produe- 
tion and Expansion Division of the Defense Minerals Administration ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That is right. 

Mr. Encte. It is still in DMA, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. It has gone through my shop. Definitive recom- 
mendations have been made on the Deming ore-purchase program. 
The recommendations were made in collaboration with GSA and 
Dr. Boyd has approved an ore-purchase schedule for the Deming 
district. 

It has the approval of GSA, and today a letter of transmittal will 
go to Mr. Gibson, recommending that it be certified to GSA. 

I brought with me a copy of that proposed schedule for the pur- 
chase of the ores, which I would be glad to submit for the record. 

Mr. Enotr. We would like to have it. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Cuarrer XIV—GeNERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


MANGANESE REGULATION ; PURCHASE PROGRAM FOR DOMESTIC MANGANESE ORE 
At DemMine, N. Mex. 


4 


Basis and purpose. 
Definitions. 

Participation in the program. 
Deliveries. 

Duration of the program. 
Price schedule for ores. 


Qufchom m 


Authority: §§ 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. Interpret 
‘or apply sec. 303. Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong., sec. 303, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 
15 F. R. 6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

§ 1 Basis and purpose. This regulation interprets and implements the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Genera] Services to purchase manganese ores of 
domestic origin at Deming, New Mexico, for the fiscal years 1951-1956, as author- 
ized by the Defense Production Administration on , 1951, and outlines the 
attendant responsibilities and functions of the Administrator of General Services 
in purchasing such manganese ores for the Government. In accerdance with 
the program set forth herein, the Administrator will buy domestically produced 
manganese ores containing not less than 15% manganese, in accordance with the 
specifications contained in this regulation. 

§ 2 Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) “Program” means the purchase of manganese ore as set forth in this 
regulation. 

(c) “Depot” means the purchase depot of the Government at Deming, New 
Mexico. 

(d) “Manganese ores” means ctude ores containing not less than 15% 
manganese, mined in the United States, its Territories and possessions. 

(e) “Long ton unit of manganese” means 22.4 pounds of manganese contained 
in a long ton of manganese ore. 

§ 3 Participation in the program. Any person may participate in the program 
by notice given to the General Services Administration regional office, Building 
1-C, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colorado, in the form of a letter, postcard 
or telegram postmarked or dated by the telegraph office not later than June 30, 
1951. Such notice shall state that the writer desires to participate in the pro- 
gram and will deliver manganese ores to the depot. Such notification must be 
signed and a return address given. Any person participating in the program 
will promptly be sent a certificate authorizing him to deliver manganese ores 
meeting minimum specifications f. 0. b. depot. 

§ 4 Deliveries. Manganese ores purchased under the program are to be 
delivered f. o. b. depot. Delivery of less than five (5) long tons of ore will not 
be accepted. Participants in the program must give the Government reason- 
able notice with respect to future deliveries of ore. Each delivery will be 
sampled by the Government at the depot and payment on an estimated recovery 
basis will be made in accordance with such sampling as provided in the schedule 
set forth below. Deliveries not conforming to the minimum specifications will 
be rejected, and expenses in connection therewith will be borne by the seller. 

§ 5 Duration of the program. This program shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect when 6,000,000 (4,320,000 recoverable) contained long 
ton units of manganese have been delivered to the depot and accepted by the 
Government under this program, or on July 1, 1956, whichever first occurs. 

§ 6 Price schedule for ores. The price schedule for manganese contained in 
crude ores is based on paying $2 per long ton unit in a concentrate produced 
from these ores and acceptable to industry, and conforming to the specifications 
of, and subject to, the penalties and premiums set forth in Specification P-3U 
of the Emergency Procurement Service, General Services Administration. Due 
consideration is given to the cost of converting low-grade crude ores to an ac- 
ceptable product, and metallurgical losses occurring in the process of beneficia- 
tion. Accordingly, manganese ores delivered to the Government and accepted 
at the depot will be paid for in accordance with the following schedule. Where 
the fractional manganese content is 0.5% or below, payment will be made 
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as though no fractional content were involved. Where such fractional content 
is 0.5% or above, payment will be made at the next higher figure. 
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The Government contemplates construction and operation of a sampling 
plant, testing and analytical laboratory at Deming, New Mexico. If and when 
this is done, in lieu of payment on the above schedule which employs the same 
recovery factors applicable to all ores delivered to the depot, payment thereafter 
will be made on the basis of laboratory testing on specific lots of ore, from 
individual shippers, and a new price schedule made which will reflect the labor- 
atory-determined recoverability. The payment basis will remain the same rate 
of $2 per long ton unit of manganese contained in a product acceptable to 
industry the same estimated beneficiation cost, and subject to the specifications, 
premiums, and penalties of Specification P-30-EPS—GSA, set forth below: 


SPECIFICATIONS 
48.0% Manganese. 
6.0% Iron. 
11.0% Silica plus Alumina. 
0.12% Phosphorous. 
PREMIUMS 


Manganese content above 48.5% (dry basis) ; %4¢ for each 1.0%. Iron content 
below 6.0% (dry basis) ; %¢ for each 1.0%. 


PENALTIES 


Manganese content below 48.0% (dry basis) ; 1¢ for each 1.0%, down to and 
including 44.0%. Below 44.0%; 4¢, plus 1%¢ for each 1.0%. Iron content 
above 6.0% (dry basis); 1¢ for each 1.0%. up to and including 8.0%. Above 
8.0; 2¢, plus %¢ for each 1.0%. Silica plus Alumina content above 11.0% (dry 
basis); 1¢ for each 1.0%. Phosphorus content above 0.12% (dry basis); 14¢ 
for each 0.01%. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any lot which, on the basis 
of the laboratory testing, cannot be beneficiated to a commercially acceptable 
grade of manganese. 


This regulation shall be effective the —— day of June, 1951. 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM SAID TO BE DESIGNED TO OFFER INCENTIVE 
TO PRODUCER OF HIGH-GRADE ORE 


Mr. Enoxie. Can you summarize what is in it? My information is 
that it is too little and too cheap, and I would like to have your com- 


ment on that. 
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Mr. Mrrrenvorr. What we have done—first, as Mr. Bradley has 
pointed out, are trying to tailor these purchase programs to the in- 
dividual district. 

Mr. Ener. Can you speak a little louder, Mr. Mittendorf? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. We have tried to tailor all of these programs to 
meet the requirements and the needs of the particular district as we see 
them. In the case of Deming, we have a vast amount of background 
from the experience of MRC during World War II in the purchase. 
of ores. We have had exhaustive engineering studies of the properties 
and we have what we feel is a very realistic appraisal of the district’s 
ability to produce, both from the standpoint of quantity of ores, and 
grade of ores. 

We have exhaustive metallurgical tests which the Government and 
the private metallurgical laboratories have made on these ores. 

Using all of that background information, we have come out with 
a schedule of payment for ores which is about twice the amount that 
was paid during World War IT. 

Mr. Enair. That is the average, is it not ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. That is the average. 

Mr. Eneve. But on the low-grade stuff you start with a very low 
price, do you not ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. We do. The price curve falls off rapidly below 
20-percent ores. It is intended to keep the Government from buying 
mii ‘able ores in great quantities ehich may never be beneficiated 
and from which we may never recover but a small part of the con- 
tained manganese. 

The table that we have submitted gives an incentive for the better 
class of ores. It gives a definite incentive, I believe, to the small 
producer who mines ore selectively and cleaner, however, at a higher 
cost. He can come in with a 5 ton truck load. It will get him going 
and give him incentive to mine high-grade ores. 

I think that the schedules adopted during World War IT were based 
on the average recoverability of all the ores, the average grade, and 
so forth, and in so devising that schedule the Government realized that 
there would be certain losses. 

That schedule had the effect of working against the man who did 
have more desirable ore, the ore that we did wish to encourage, and 
this table that we have presented is intended to correct that fault that 
is now apparent in the old schedule. 

The price curve, even though it is flat on the down side, does go up 
‘apidly. At a mid point, it passes, in price, most of the other pro- 
posals that have been received. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN FORMULATING DEMING ORE PROGRAM 


Now in casting the Deming ore program, we looked at it in three 
definite stages and these stages were recommended by Mr. Bradley’s 
shop and concurred in by ourselves. 

The first step, we wished to get a purchase program established to 
see what sort of ores would come out, and to encourage mining of ores 
as quickly as possible. 

As the second step, we knew we should have a sampling and testing 
laboratory; a sampling plant capable of making metallurgical tests 
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on the ore to determine actual recoveries of the various ores which we 
anticipate will be sold to the depot. 

The third step, of course, is a mill to beneficiate the ores. 

We could not gather enough data together to justify the completed 
program. There were differences of opinion with respect to ore 
reserves, exact metallurgy that should be employed, and we felt that 
we were going on indefinitely trying to resolve those various matters 
of judgment. We took the first step to establish a purchase depot; 
to get the program started, find out what can be produced, and deter- 
mine the weaknesses of the schedule, if any. 

So we have, as I say, assumed that a certain class of ore will come 
out which is similar to that which came out during World War II. 
We base it on the determined recoverability of the ores which have 
been tested. We have assumed in this payment schedule that a 
recovery will be made of 70 percent of the contained manganese, based 
on an average 23 percent grade of ore. 

We recognize that this is a first step; it is a tentative schedule that 
can and will be changed when the sampling plant is in operation. 

I think it is a realistic approach. The factors that have entered 
into it, 1 feel, could be concurred in by any logical person who has 
reviewed the background of that district. 


INDUCEMENTS INADEQUATE FOR PRIVATE FINANCING OF MANGANESE 
PROCESSING MILLS AT DEMING, N. MEX., AND EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. Enauer. Is there any contracting process! Do you have any 
offers on this now to proceed and build the necessary plant ? 


Mr. Mrrrenporr. A mill? 

Mr. Enoue. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. No; we have never had an offer to build a mill. 
That is, using private funds. I don’t believe that in the Deming are: 
nor in the El Paso area, that the applicants themselves felt that there 
was enough attraction to the proposed enterprise to go ahead and raise 
private capital for mill construction. 

The mills projects have always been proposed on the basis of a Gov- 
ernment loan. When we recommend a Government loan, we must 
adhere to very definite criteria to justify the expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds, 

Of course, one of the first considerations is a divisor. That is to 
say, is there enough ore indicated to amortize the investment of the 
mill. 

That we do not believe can be done at this time. We are taking 
this first step to encourage the flow of ore coming to the depot. We 
realize that some people will complain; and that there will be legiti- 
mate operators come in with legitimate claims which will be examined 
with an open mind. 

We feel this first step is a realistic approach. I might comment 
on the case of one of the largest operations in the New Mexico area, 
who claimed damage at the termination of the Metals Reserve program 
during the list war and brought suit against Metals Reserve. Very 
exhaustive analyses were made of their operation to determine the 
validity of their claims, and it has been demonstrated, that while the 
Government was paying around $7 to $7.50 for the ores on a posted 
schedule, the firm was making a profit of almost $3 a ton. 
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We are now doubling that schedule of pay. We have no reliable 
estimates as to what the cost of this particular operation will be, if it 
does resume, but I believe on the basis of the figures at hand, we have 
made a very realistic schedule of payments by offering to buy the 
same grade of ores at twice the former schedule. 

Mr. Eneie. What, precisely, are the steps? Do you intend to buy 
the ore? Is that it? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. We intend to establish an ore purchase depot im- 
mediately and all ores delivered to that depot in lots of 5 tons or 
over will be paid for on this schedule. 

Mr. Enete. Then what is the next step? 


SAMPLING PLANT AND METALLURGICAL TESTING LABORATORY TO BE 
REHABILITATED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Mirrenvorr. The next step is the rehabilitation of the sampling 
plant and the metallurgical testing laboratory. 

Mr. Ene te. How is that going to be financed and handled? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Our thinking now is that will be a recommenda- 
tion for GSA to rehabilitate an existing facility. Under the DPA 
Act, we feel that this approach is possible, since a similar plant was 
in operation during World War II. The foundations remain, part of 
the head house, and other facilities do exist. 

We believe that legally we can rehabilitate that plant without DPC 
authority. 

Mr. Enere. Are you going to do that on a loan to somebody or is 
private capital going to do it? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. So far we have no proposals to do it by private 
capital. It will be Government financed as a cost incidental to this 
program. 

Mr. Enete. In other words, you will authorize a loan to be made by 
the Government to build this sampling plant ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. No; we won’t handle it that way. I might have 
to call on Mr. Bradley to confirm the breakdown of his budget esti- 
mates. In the presentation of the manganese program, the contin- 
gent liability of each phase was calculated and in stating the total cost 
to the Government of some $8 million for the Deming program, the 
cost of the sampling plant was included in that over-all request for 
appropriation certification ; is that right, Mr. Bradley ? 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct. 

Mr. Eno. After_you get the sampling plant what do you have? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. We will have a facility which will demonstrate 
the type and quantity of ores coming in to or that can be mined in the 
Deming area, and their amenability to commercial and economic 
beneficiation. 

There are many reports on file written by laboratories and the 
opinions differ widely. I have seen conclusions where it is considered 
wholly impracticable to beneficiate ores peculiar to the Deming area. 

I have seen other reports stating that, by some complicated and 
uneconomic metallurgical tests, commercial recoveries can be made. 

At the same time we recognize that advances made in the metallur- 
gical field, and the flotation of manganese ores in particular, have been 
made and our purpose in recommending the sampling plant is to get 
primary production started, to have a fair schedule which pays the 
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miner for his ores, to immediately set about to sample the ores and 
determine their metallurgical tenor, the production potential, and 
then be able to sit down with an engineering problem and devise what 
type of mill should be constructed to beneficiate them. 

It is a progressive step. 

Mr. Ener. Then your first step is to get the ores; is that right, and 
you set up a schedule on which you intend to purchase them 4 

Mr. Mirrenpore. That is right 

Mr. Enete. Then the second step, and that is simultaneous with the 
first, is to set up the sampling plant; is that right ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is right. 

Mr. Enate. For the purpose of determining the nature and usa- 
hility of the ore in a process ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is right. 

Mr. Enetr. Then on the basis of that you intend to put in a mill; 
is that right? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. When we reach that step, we are going to stop and 
make a very good appraisal of the justification for a mill; that is, the 
size of the mill, type, and exactly where it should be located. 


MANGANESE PROCESSING MILLS PROPOSED TO BE CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT WITH DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT FUNDS 


Mr. Enaur. The Government is going to finance the third step, too, 
by putting up the capital investment to establish the mill as well as the 
sampling plant ? 

Mr. MirrenporF. That is an unanswerable question at this time. 
Perhaps if under proposed revisions of the Bolenes Production Act 
there is made authority for defense production plants, then that will 
serve as one medium. 

Mr. Encie. At the present time, as I understand, the act is inter- 
preted as not granting that authority; is that right, Dr. Morgan ? 

Dr. Morgan. I am not a lawyer, but I understand that is correct. 
Such revision has been requested in the proposed modification of the 
Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Exusorr. That is correct, but I think it can be done under the 
existing law, because under the purchase authority in section 303 
there is included the power to store and beneficiate, and I think the 
power to store and beneficiate would include the power to have a mill 
for that. purpose. 

Mr. Ewnetr. It could be done under the stockpiling program, 
couldn’t it ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir; but I think it can be done under the Defense 
Production Act also. 

Mr. Eneie. The reason you prefer to do that is because it takes 
this defense-production money instead of the stockpiling funds; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. What I am afraid of is that we are going to run out 
of time here. The assumption, I take it, is that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act will be renewed. Is that the assumption you are proceed- 
ing on? 

Mr. Enxrorr. Yes, sir. 
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23 days, and I am sure that there is going to be a lot of people around 
this Congress who will be unhappy if this Production Act goes out of 
existence and we haven't formulated or gotten into execution an 
kind of a program for manganese, which, at least up here on the Hill, 
currently is regarded as probably the most critical program of the 
whole business. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to ask the chairman a question. It is 
only titles [IV and V that have to be renewed; the others go on. | Isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Enate. The contracting authority runs out. That is where the 
shoe binds. Isn’t that right, Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Enere. That answers your question, Mr. D’Ewart ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

What title does that come under, V or IV? I understand IV. V 
and LV have to be renewed after June 30. The other titles do not have 
to be renewed before June 30, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Section 616 (a) of the act says titles I, IT, 11l—and 
this is title III we are talking about—and VII of this act, and all 
authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the close of June 
30, 1952, but such title shall be effective after June 30, 1951, only to 
the extent necessary to aid in carrying out contracts relating to the 
National Defense, entered into by the Government prior to July 1, 
1951. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The contracts you have entered into will go on, but 
you have to have new authority to enter into new contracts? 

Mr. Exassorr. That is right. 
Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. I have no more questions. 


DISCUSSION OF DOMESTIC MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Eneotex. It looks to me as though this egg hasn’t been laid, much 
less in the process of being hatched; the whole program is a very 
nebulous thing so far, is it not? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I wouldn’t say that. Of course, we have had a 
manganese program just 2 weeks now. It was approved by the DPA, 
I believe, on the 25th of May. 

Mr. Enate. You say you have one? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. We do. The Government now has a manganese 
program—a domestic manganese program—which we did not have 
prior to May 25. 

Mr. Enerr. That is what Mr. Bradley was talking about, isn’t it? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes. That program that I described is one that 
grew and was set up during the 3 or 4 months preceding the date that 
Mr. Mittendorf gives you, which was submitted to DPA and under 
which we are now authorized to operate by DPA. 

Mr. Eneie. What happened, as I understand it, is that your shop, 
Mr. Bradley, recommended this program, which operates on the prin- 
ciple of making a selective contract, or selective arrangement of some 
type with reference to particular areas in the United States. 

Mr. Braptey. That is correct. 

Mr. Encore. And you defined those. 

Now you sent those over to Dr. Morgan; is that right? 


Mr. Enexe. Otherwise you are going to run out of time here in about 
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Mr. Brapwey. Yes. 

Mr. Eneue. And he cleared it and sent it back and said, “Go ahead 
and work out something on it.” 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. The fact is Mr. Mittendorf’s office has been 
doing a great deal of ground work. We got the wheels and the gears 
and the axles all set up so as soon as permission came for them to 
turn we were able to at least do that, and begin grinding out contracts. 

Mr. Enate. This then is the process of putting the program, which 
in general has been outlined and approved, into execution on a specific 
basis, and you are talking about Deming, and you set up a purchase 
schedule. You know, Mr. Mittendorf, that there is serious objection 
to that purchase schedule from some of the people out there, isn’t 
there? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. None have reached me. Nobody has come into 
my shop and asked for a hearing or came in with figures to show where 
they would be damaged under that schedule. Nobody came in to 
show me what they have to invest, how long it will take them to pa 
duce, what their rate of production is going to be, which is based on 
prior operating experience or a complete study. 


FASTER ACTION URGED ON DEMING DISTRICT (NEW MEXICO) 
MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Eneter. This program for Deming that you are working up 
now, you have your purchase schedule set up. Now that applies in 
somewhat the same manner as the program suggested for tungsten, 
doesn’t it, except that you have a siding scale? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. And except that it relates to a specific district. 

Mr. Enewe. That is right, and anybody in that area who can pro- 
duce under that schedule can sell to the purchase depot ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Ener. Then you are going to set up the sampling plant ¢ 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is right. 

Mr. Encie. Are you negotiating with anybody to do that ? 

Mr. Braptey. It is not necessary to negotiate, because that will be 
a Government owned sampling plant. 

Mr. Ente. Do you intend to do that yourselves ? 

Mr. Bravery. That is correct, or get the GSA to do it, because they 
own the existing plants there already, such as they are, that will be 
expanded into this sampling plant. 

Mr. Eneiz. How long is it going to be after this thing gets perk- 
ing along here before you will know whether or not you are going to 
have a mill? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. I think that is based to a very large degree on the 
performance of the people within the district, the flow of ore that 
comes out. There are several X’s in this equation as to the mill, as I 
pointed out. It depends upon the miner and his performance. 

Mr. Enerr. We could be in a war, be whipped, have a peace treaty, 
and be occupied by a foreign power before you would get anything 
done on that, it seems to me. It is too long. 

Can’t you think of some way to move faster ? 

Mr. Braptey. I think Mr. Mittendorf is merely expressing the most 
conservative attitude he can take and it doesn’t necessarily represent 
the action which he will take. 

823545235 
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I think the chances that a mill will be erected there in the near fu- 
ture or shortly after the sampling plant goes into operation—lI 
shouldn’t say the mill will be erected shortly after the sampling 
plant—but that the design and contracts for the erection of the mill 
would come relatively short after the sampling plant goes into opera- 
tion. 

That is just from the knowledge we have of the district. 

Mr. Ena te. Is it your view, Mr. Bradley, that the Government will 
finance the establishment of the mill by a loan to a private company 
to carry out the milling operation; is that right / 

Mr. Braptey. It would appear that that is the way it has to be done. 

Mr. Eneote. You do not have an offer to operate that mill or to set it 
up now ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. There is a tentative offer in; yes. 

Mr. Enotes. That has not been submitted in specific terms as vet? 

Mr. Brapuey. It is so long ago I don’t recall. No: the offer is to 
design the mill, framed like this: 

The offer is to design the mill with a view to its later erection and 
operation by the designer; the operation and erection of it to depend 
upon the acceptance of the design. 

Mr. Enere. Just assuming for the sake of argument that the sched- 
ule which has been set up here for the purchase of these ores in that 
area will not be like trying to buy a Prime beef at this time for $5 
a head, which I am afraid it may be—in other words, just assuming 
for thé sake of argument that it is a realistic program that will bring 
out the ores, rather than leave them in the ground and produce noth- 
ing—you still have to go back to Dr. Morgan, don’t you, to get 
that O. K.d¢ After it comes out of your shop where does it go? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. This is for the erection of a plant / 

Mr. Enoir. No. This is for the program for the purchase of ores 
and the erection of the sampling plant. 


DMA’S GENERAL MANGANESE EXPANSION PROGRAM APPROVED BY DPA 


Mr. Mirrenvorr. Dr. Morgan’s office has already approved the 
purchase of the ore. 

Mr. Enawe. So it doesn’t have to go back to him? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. As you have approved it, within the program, it 
will go over specifically to you today. 

Dr. Morcan. If 1 may comment on that, Congressman, the DPA 
has approved the whole general manganese expansion program of the 
DMA. This general program calls for purchase of ores in certain 
places, erection of pilot plants and sampling plants, foreign expan- 
sion, research on slag, and all sorts of things like that. 

We approved the whole program and have set aside sufficient funds 
to cover what DMA said this whole program will take. 

Now, at this time, the DMA is working out the details of the 
number of contracts that are necessary. The approval of these indi- 
vidual contracts within the total amount of money for this complete 
program should present absolutely no difficulty to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration unless the act is not extended and the funds 
expire on the 30th of June 1950, which might very well happen. 

Mr. Enaie. Do you have to clear this again, or is it out of your 


shop ? 
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Dr. Morean. It will come back to our shop for certification of 
the specific amounts of money necessary to carry these contracts 
out. If, for example, the whole program in one area could be nego- 
tiated with one company, and a contract made that costs six or eight 
or ten million dollars, we in DPA would just certify the six or eight 
or ten million dollars to the GSA. 

GSA would make the contract with the one company to accom- 
plish all the desired objectives and that would be the end of our 
interest, except to see how performance is going. 

Mr. Eneve. 1 know, but that isn’t the way they have it set up. 
They have it set up on a purchase schedule and everybody who de- 
livers to the purchase depot will be paid, I assume, up to the amount 
that has been set aside or earmarked for the purchase of those par- 
ticular ores; isn’t that the way you intended it to work, Mr. Bradley ‘ 

Mr. Bravery. Yes, and we are assured by the DPA now that if 
we run over these sums it won't be a very serious matter, and may 
I say, too, that the purchase of the ores is really to me the important 
thing at the moment. You can always mill them, once the mines have 
been put under way and the ore starts out of the ground. 

That great hurdle of starting a mine has been passed over and 
the hurdle of starting a mill is nothing as compared with that at 
the mine. There is a great step to get the ores started. 

Mr. Enewe. I can’t see any use in going back to Dr. Morgan at 
all except to indicate the amount and you have already done that, 
haven't you? 

Dr. MorGan. Sir, it is just a matter of the paper work of certify- 
ing the funds to the GSA, and, whether this has to be done in 10 
little pieces or one big piece, the paper work will go through and 
the money will be set “aside. Unless there is a very ri adical ‘change 
over the previously approved general program, I wouldn't anticipate 
any difficulty at all on that score. If DMA suddenly comes in and wants 
many times as much money for a project as they originally said. we 
are going to ask some questions. On the other hand. as they nego 
tiate it out some parts might cost less. Then again other parts might 
cost more, and we recognize that their original figure was an estimate. 
Within their program there will be no problem. 


GSA TO ACT AS PURCHASING AGENT 


Mr. Encuier. When this program is finally certified over to GSA. 
with, say, $8 million earmarked for the purchase of the ores. what 
is GSA going to do about it ¢ 

Mr. Gumpev. Well, we publish the regulation in the Federal Reg- 
ister and send some men down there to pay for the ore when it comes 
in. It is very simple, Mr. Engle. The same way we are doing with the 
chrome and with the tungsten program. 

Mr. Eneie. You are going to ask these fellows to agree or file 
some kind of an application which indicates that they wish to partici- 
pate in the program ¢ 

Mr. Gumpen. They will have to notify us for their own protection. 

Mr. Eneéir. So you have a contractual relationship with those 
fellows ¢ 

Mr. Gumpert. That is right. 
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Mr. Enete. When they accept this general offer, the general offer 
will contain the same kind of limitations with regard to Government 
obligations which you put into the tungsten program ? 

Mr. Gumeew. That is right. 

Mr. Eneve.You have too little lined up. Some fellow will say, 
“T don’t know whether I ought to go to the trouble of opening a mine 
to do that or not,” won’t he? 

Mr. Gumeex.. Of course, Congressman, you must remember that 
this regulation can be amended. If we start running out of money 
we can always go back to Defense Production and ask for more money 
and then we can publish another regulation extending the quantities 
and the amounts to cover that. 

Mr. Enc ie. That goes to the very point I am driving at. Nipping 
off the tail of the dog isn’t the way to get mining production because 
if you make a little program, then your miners out in the field will 
not make the initial capital investment necessary to put that produc- 
tion into existence; isn’t that right, Mr. Mittendorf ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Enoue. If you were sitting out there and you had a sack of 
money in the bank and it was good and safe there, you wouldn’t 
gamble it in a hole in the ground unless you were pretty sure you 
were going to have a stable market, would you? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I should do that. I have been pretty much of 
a gambler in the mining business and I haven’t had any umbrellas 
held over my head. I always took a chance and I was raised that way 
by a forty-niner. 


MANGANESE PROGRAM HELD TOO SMALL TO ENCOURAGE NECESSARY CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS IN MINING ENTERPRISES 


Mr. Enete. Do you think you have a program set up here that 
will put a miner out in the field with his own cash money to open a 
hole in the ground to get out manganese ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I think in the case of Deming we have. 

Mr. Enatr. How much is the total amount you are going to ear- 
mark? Isit $8 million? Am I pretty close on that? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. You are pretty close on that; yes. 

Let us look at the engineering data we have and bear in mind that 
this district was reexamined as late as July last year. Let us con- 
sider that it was examined and the deposits were examined, not only 
by the Bureau, by the Survey, but by some of the very best engineers 
that are in the private practice. 

The estimates differ drastically as to the potential of that district 
to produce. They are down as low as 100,000 tons of ore within the 
entire district, up to an optimistic appraisal of 400,000, which is not 
substantiated by technical facts. 

The amount of money we have set aside will buy and pay for 260,- 
000 tons of ore, which we believe is a very realistic appraisal of what 
that district can produce. 

Mr. Encte. What is that in terms of the national consumption ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. A very small amount, percentagewise. I can’t 
express it, but it is within the limit of rounding off figures, as you 


add up your requirements. 
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Mr. Eneote. It doesn’t amount to a pinch of salt, does it ’ 

Mr. Brapiey. That is right. It is a very small portion. 

Mr. Eneie. Then does not that raise the basic question as to whether 
or not that, taken together with the rest of the manganese program, we 
are not going to meet the requirements ¢ 

Mr. Braviey. Unfortunately that is true. The only really large 
quantities of manganese, domestic manganese ores that are in sight 
are those that are in the Cayuna and in slags and possibly in Maine. 
There is a possibility of some in the Dakotas. 

Mr. Encie. Some of these fellows from out in New Mexico have 
told me they could bring four times as much ore out of that area as the 
DMA thinks they can. 

In other words, they do not agree with the ore reserve figures of 
DMA. I don’t know about that, but it seems to me if you are going to 
set up a program you could give them a crack at it and if you are only 
paying for what you get, and if you don’t get it, you don’t pay for it; it 
doesn’t cost the taxpayers anything, but it does two things if you make 
up that kind of a program, and we are talking about the material that 
is absolutely essential to the defense industry of our country, our steel 
industry can’t go without it, and we are talking about $8 million, when 
we havea military budget that may run $30 or $40 or $50 billion. Last 
year it was $16 billion. 

Here we have a thing that can stop us just as sure as anything on 
earth, and we talk about a little piece of money, just dribbles. 

What I am saying is that if you set up a program that is big enough, 
that operates on this schedule we are talking about, at least you get 
those fellows out there digging for that stuff. 

This business of, as I say, nipping the dog’s tail off an inch at a 
time, wouldn’t get the capital investment to bring out the production. 

Mr. Gumpex. Mr. Engle, I think maybe we are worrying about 
something that isn’t too serious. 

Mr. Enerie. What I am basically worried about is 

Mr. Guampev. I understand 

Mr. Ener. I am worried because I can’t see any manganese around. 
I would like to see it stacked up on the ground. 

Mr. Gumpert. We have this appropriation for $8 million to buy 
manganese, which is an amount that Defense Minerals thinks is suf- 
ficient. Let us assume it is not enough, that more manganese will 
come in. 

As we get that manganese, we are not going to keep it. We are 
going to sell it to industry, and as we sell it to industry we get our 
money back and we replenish that $8 million and then we are in posi- 
tion to go out and buy more manganese. 

This is in the essence a revolving fund. 

Mr. Enexe. I understand about all of that, Mr. Gumbel, but I am 
sure Mr. Bradley knows what I am talking about when I say that, 
if you don’t make a program big enough and underwrite it, you don’t 
get.the capital investment from the miner to go out and dig the stuff. 

That is all there is. It is as simple as that; isn’t it, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Braptey. That is a true statement. 

Mr. Enexr. In other words, if you were to earmark a hundred 
million for this and get out there with your cash money, you would get 
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the initial impetus, the initial investment of cash to do it, but if you 
have a little sniveling program, a little pinch-of-salt program that 
doesn’t amount to a hill of good old Iowa beans. ‘The average miner 
out there will say, “Let's see; here we have so many units, and there are 
so many producers, and we are going to run out of money there. Tam 
not going out and put my money into a mining operation and hope to 
God that the Government will bail me out.” 

In fact, the experience of the mining industry is the exact opposite. 
The mining industry in this Nation has taken a beating in 2 wars, 
and they are not going to do it again. They are going to say, “Listen, 
we want to see where the money is coming from™: and that is why 
I can’t understand a program that is too little, too late, and too cheap, 
especially on an item like this, if you please, that they just can’t run 
out those battleships without the manganese. 

Now, I didn’t intend to interrupt you with a speech, Mr. Gumbel 
but I was afraid that you didn’t realize that my concern goes to the 
basic proposition in the program, as well as the mechanics. IT am 
afraid of the mechanics, too. There are too many hurdles around 
here. 

I can see a fellow convincing Phil Bradley, then having to con- 
vince Mr. Mittendorf, then go to Dr. Morgan and then convincin 
Mr. Gumbel and then talk to Captain Maull and then argue wit 
Ewing about whether he has a price ceiling that can’t be violated, 
and I want to get around to that in just a minute. 

Mr. Sartor. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. Enote. Yes. 


DISCUSSION OF MILLS-MARTIN BILL 


Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Bradley, in setting up your program what has 
been your objection to the so-called Mills-Martin bill? 

Mr. Braptey. I personally have had no objection to that, so long 
as that price schedule in that bill is protected by a provision for the 
purchase—the basis of the recoverability, reasonable protection on 
the basis of recoverability, because, as you know, there are many ores 
that will assay 20 percent manganese from which you can’t get five 
or Six or seven units at best. 

In other words, ores which by assay will contain 20 units under 
the Mills bill cost $20 per ton, from which you simply can’t for chem- 
ical reasons obtain more than 6 or 7 units of manganese. 

Mr. Sayvtor. Would you be willing to enlarge this program that 
you have started then along the lines of the Mills-Martin bill? 

In other words, say that the Government will guarantee to pur- 
chase all of the ore that is produced that will assay within a schedule 
that you set up and produce so much manganese. 

Mr. Braptey. I personally would put it this way: I would set that 
schedule up, but I would say that it would be required that the ore be 
tested and the recoverable content of the ore determined and the price 
reduced—the price paid by the Government—reduced in proportion 
to the departure from the standard. 

Mr. Saywor. In other words, you would, instead of having just on 
the assay reports, pay on a recoverable ore? 

Mr. Braptey. That is right; an ordinary smelting practice. 
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Mr. Sartor. Let us move on to Mr. Mittendorf. What do you have 
to say about that ? : 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. [ concur with Mr. Bradley. One objection to 
the Mills bill, we stated here a few minutes ago, in manganese ores, 
the type of mines, the type of ore, the type of complecti ion in the min- 
eral varies so that we feel we should tailor programs to fit an indi- 
vidual district. 

Mr. Savior. Would the limitation which Mr. Bradley placed on 
that fit in with your tailoring? Would that not require the recover- 
able ore to be the basis upon which you were paid? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That would correct it. 

Mr. Sartor. That would correct the situation ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That would correct it. 

Mr. Sayior. Let us move on. Dr. Morgan, what do you have to 
say about it? 

Dr. Morgan. We in DPA don’t get into the technical details. We 
generally concur in whatever DMA says will get the manganese. If 
it requires anywhere near the right amount of money, we will ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you understand the theory of the Mills-Martin 
bill: That the Government will buy for a stated period all of the ore 
that is produced? Mr. Bradley feels that it should be a require- 
ment; that it is not just the assay ore that comes out but it is the re- 
coverable ore that is produced, and with that limitation he thinks 
it is a good proposition. So, if he goes along with it, would you be 
willing to’say that for 5 years the Government will buy all that ore 
on a schedule-pay set-up / 

Dr. Morean. Sir, whatever the Defense Minerals Administration 
thinks is the best way to get the manganese out, if it is anywhere near 
reasonable—and I don’t have enough technical knowledge about this 
detailed proposal to judge just at the spur of the moment whether it 
is or isn’t—if it makes any sort of sense, it would be approved. 

If it is a 5-year contract, or a 1-year contract, or involves building 
a plant or buying ore, or testing it or analyzing it—whatever it 
takes—DMA has ‘the experts on manganese and must negotiate the 
contract. 

All we in DPA say is we need so many hundred thousand tons 
more of manganese, more than we have now, and we are willing to 
put up the money to get it. The people in DMA go out and find the 
way to get it. 

Mr. Sayrvor. We have passed you by. Mr. Elliott, what do you 
have to say ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. If that is recommended and certified, of course, we 
would execute the program with this qualification: That under the 
rulings of the Budget Bureau that we mentioned in our previous 
hearings there would have to be an over-all ceiling. 

Mr. Sayvor. In other words, while the program would last for 5 
years, your Department would have to put a ceiling on the number of 
units that were paid for; is that correct ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct, sir, because of the ruling of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that requires us to put up the cash for the maxi- 
mum contingent liability of the Government. 
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Mr. Sartor. But, if the Defense Minerals Administration can in 
their over-all picture figure out how many units are recoverable 
throughout the United States and would certify that to you, then you 
would be willing to go along with that figure; is that correct ? 

Mr. Exusorr. That is correct, sir, assuming that DPA certified the 
amount of money to the Budget Bureau and they made that money 
available. 

Mr. Sayvor. All right, sir. 

Now we will come to your counsel, Mr. Gumbel. Do you agree 
with that ? 

Mr. Gumset, That is right. 


PRICE OF MANGANESE ORE TO BE DECON TROLLED 


~ 


Mr. Sayxor. Let us move over to the OPS. Mr. Ewing, how does 
that affect you? 

Mr. Ewrna. We plan to decontrol the price of manganese ore. 

Mr. Sayvor. You plan to decontrol the price of manganese / 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Folks, I think that is a remarkable statement. That is 
the first crack in the armor. 

Mr. Ewrne. Possibly Mr. Jacoby could explain our position a little 
better, but I think the statements of these gentlemen will confirm it. 

Mr. Sayvor. Let us find out where you come in, Mr. Jacoby. 

Mr. Jacopy. On this manganese situation, the tonnage of man- 
ganese ore we are talking about in the United States is an insignificant 
factor in the manganese picture. Our usage this year will be about 
2,000,000 tons. For the last 5 years, I think our production in the 
United States has been less than 150,000 tons. 

Most of our ore today is purchased by four of the largest producers 
of manganese alloys. Those people purchase their requirements 
abroad and as such are not subject to the price regulations. 

Some of the ores do come in through brokers, and is subject to price 
regulation, but that is a small amount. 

On the basis of that position, we are recommending the decontrol 
of manganese ore. We are also prepared to recommend that GSA be 
not subject to any provisions of the existing GCPR; that we hope to 
get out promptly in advance of our decontrol of prices on manganese 
ore. 


MANGANESE PROGRAM PROVIDING UNIFORM PRICE FOR ALL DISTRICTS HELD 
LESS ADAPTABLE TO PROFIT CONTROL 


Mr. Sayvor. All right. Now we will start back with Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley, what is wrong with the program that I have just sug- 
gested as a solution and an over-all picture in the domestic manganese 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. Do you mean for the Nation, or for this area? 

Mr. Sartor. I mean for the entire country. We have manganese 
in very few spots in this country. 

Mr. Bravery. There are certain ores we can get more cheaply, and 
we ought to do it, and our other ores will cost a little more and we 
have got to get them somehow. 
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Mr. Saywor. In other words, if there is ore in certain places, you 
feel that the defect with this is that if there is ore that can be recov- 
ered at a lower cost, therefore, the Government should take advantage 
of that and the man that owns it should not have that benefit at all; 
is that correct? Is that your statement ? 

Mr. Brapiey. I don’t want to be driven into a statement on profit 
control, because I am essentially a producer myself, and I don’t like 
the idea of profit control; but, nevertheless, sitting on the Govern- 
ment side, it doesn’t seem too proper for a man to make a bonanza 
out of an emergency. 

Mr. Sayror. How is the man going to make a bonanza out of an 
emergency if he happens to own the land that contains ore that is 
easier to mine than a man who doesn’t? In other words, you are 
going to penalize him because you are sitting in the position you are. 

Mr. Braptey. Well, he is not penalized. We were trying to add 
just these prices, or, in my department, we tried to recommend prices 
that are necessary to bring the ore out of the ground, and obviously 
that price is a price which will allow a man to make some money off 
of a thing, or he wouldn't go into it. 

I won’t go into things I can’t make money off of or don’t stand 
a pretty good chance. 

Mr. Sayror. That is right, and you can’t expect anybody else to 
stick their money into it unless they have a reasonable chance of get- 
ting a fair return. 

Mr. Brapiry. That is right. 

Mr. Sayior. Now, if you set up a standard whereby the average 
fellow has a chance of getting a fair return, the mere fact that one 
fellow happens to be in a position where he can get more, do you 
think there is sufficient reason not to put the program into effect ? 

Mr. Brapiey. It depends on the ore. It depends on the metal. 
In tungsten, some people are going to make money on this Govern- 
ment price. They are going to make a lot of money probably. 

Mr. Sartor. What is wrong with the other people making a little 
money on manganese ? 

Mr. Braptey. You couldn’t divide tungsten: the occurrence is 
sporadic, etc., but manganese has a chance of better control, and I 
think it better that the price be controlled within these few areas that 
we speak of. Then, outside of those areas in the sporadic deposits, 
let them be paid on the basis of this schedule that you and I speak 
of, but let us control these districts. 

There are only four or five at the most of them, and adjust them 
to the prevailing conditions in the district. 

Mr. Saytor. Do you feel that that will be necessary before you 
could go along with the over-all picture I have outlined ? 

Mr. Brapiry. Well, the fact of the matter is that the prices are 
pretty generally set up for these districts, and they do depart some- 
what from this mill (Mills bill) schedule, but not too far. 

Mr. Sartor. Could you prepare, or are you in a position to give 
this committee your estimates of what it would be necessary to pay 
per unit of recoverable ore in each one of these areas? 

Mr. Brapiry. I would prefer to give you figures like that as a con- 
fidential communication. 
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Mr. Sayvor. All right, sir. I would appreciate it if you sent it 
to the chairman in that fashion. 

Mr. Brap.iey. All right. 

Mr. Reean (presiding). Mr. D’Ewart had some questions if you 
have finished. 


STATUS OF BUTTE-PHILLIPSBURG (MONT.) MANGANESE CONTRACTS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Bradley and Mr. Mittendorf, you discussed 
under questioning from Mr. Engle the Deming area. Would you in 
a general way discuss the Butte-Phillipsburg area along the same lines 
as you discussed the Deming area ¢ 

To refresh your memory, Mr. Boyd testified last time that there were 
four contracts ready and available as soon as the money in the supple- 
mental bill was signed by the President. That money has been made 
available. There was a fifth contract concerning which there were 
some terms not yet agreed on but I understand you have reached an 
agreement on the fifth contract having to do with a nodulation mill 
in Butte. 

Just what is the status of the Butte-Phillipsburg manganese 
program ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Let me say at the outset that this has been one 
of the most complicated pictures that I have ever been engaged in in 
all my experience in the Government and in the mining industry. It 
has been a picture where we have had jurisdictional disputes in the 
field. It has been rather intangible, if you look at it in any light. 
I say intangible from the justification of the ore reserves, the ability 
of the mines to produce, and the individual thinking of the very com- 
ponent parts that go into this over-all program. 

As you probably know, Mr. Bradley had all of the mine operators 
come into Washington to see if they could not agree to a meeting of 
minds. That was accomplished in the case of the three small inde- 
pendent producers, and we finally did draft a contract, after many, 
many tries, which satisfied Mr. Cole, operator of the benefication 
plant, and to justify this program we did rely upon the ores which 
would be produced from two mines which did not subscribe to the 
thinking of the other three mines. 

Therefore, we set about to treat them on an individual basis. We 
have set about to discuss all this with GSA and they have been work- 
ing diligently to whip these contracts into shape. 

1 was of the opinion that we had most everybody satisfied until 
yesterday ; these gentlemen with me today and I remained into the late 
evening listening to the protests that have arisen now when we are 
in the final stages of consummation of the contracts. We have had 
to call—at least I want to call—a very temporary halt—in my own 
mind I want to listen to everybody; I want to get all the facts before 
me before we subscribe to any permanent plan. 

I don’t want to knowingly go into a deal that I don’t think is a 
good deal for both the Government and the producer. 

It is my purpose now, as soon as I can get free to my office, to get 
on the phone to resolves differences. This situation, as I say, arose 
last night. There has been information reach us from Butte which 
refutes to a very large extent what we heard yesterday by word of 
mouth. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. In other words, the contracts that Mr. Boyd said 
were all signed and all ready to go except that the supplemental ap- 
propriation had not been passed are not now even in the signed stage ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. We only received our appropriations, I believe, 
the latter part of last week. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I understand the appropriation bill was signed the 
30th, or was available the 30th of May, under which the funds were to 
be available to implement the contracts that, it was testified, were 
fully agreed to before this committee at the last hearing. with the 
exception of the one having to do with the nodulation plant. 

Those are all voided and you are starting all over again / 

Mr. Mirrenporr. No, not by any means. We are not going to 
start over again. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What has become of those contracts that were agreed 
to except that the money wasn’t available—and the money was avail- 
able on the 30th of May—what has happened to those contracts / 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. Those contracts are in the hands of, I believe, 
GSA right now. 

Mr. Gusev. That is right. 

Mr. Mirrenporr. They have men engaged in putting them into their 
final form for signature. Do you wish to carry on / 

Mr. Gumpev. Yes. I will be glad to. 

Congressman, you have often thought you have a deal when you 
haven't got a deal. That is true in Government—— 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We were told these contracts were completely agreed 
to. 

Mr. Gumpvet. That was the impression. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The only thing that was waiting was the money and 
that was made available on the 30th, so I supposed we were getting 
our manganese by now. 

Mr. Gumpert. That was our impression and we were very much dis- 
turbed to learn that we didn’t have a meeting of minds. These con- 
tracts, as you know, are all really related to one another. Four of 
the contracts are for the supply of ore to the beneficiating plant and 
one of the contracts was with the beneficiating plant to treat the ore. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. That was a Government-owned plant 
ihat was in operation during the war and they simply started it going 
again this year. It was all built, sittting there in Butte. 

~Mr. Gumpen. We were under the impression that the contracts were 
agreeable to the four mines on the one hand, the concentrating plant 
operator on the other hand, and to GSA and Defense Minerals. We 
found out yesterday that one of the mines was not all in agreement 
with the set-up, so what do you do in a case like that’ You have got 
to go back and try to get an agreement. That happens every day, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Haven't they agreed to those contracts? They had 
agreed with those people and those people had agreed to the terms at 
our last meeting. 

Mr. Gumsev. But now comes in a man that doesn’t agree to it, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. All except the nodulation plant. 

Mr. Gumeex. That is not in dispute any more. 

Mr. Reean. The miners kicked the thing over. That knocks the 
whole thing out. 

Mr. GumsBew. That is right. 
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Mr. Reean. Is it to set up that of the four contracts you have with 
the miners, three of them could be placed in operation, or are you 
going to need to hold the whole thing up ¢ 

Mr. Gumpew. I think we will have to hold the thing up because if 
we don’t get enough ore or agreement with the concentrator, it 1s of no 
value to us. ‘ 

Mr. Reean. So he is a necessary unit ? 

Mr. Gumper. Yes; it is very complicated. I would be glad to ex- 
plain it in detail to the committee, but I think it might be a waste of 
time, if vou will accept my statement. 

Mr. Rrean. This contract with the miner, the one that kicked over 
the traces, is the one that Mr. Mittendorf wants to get on the phone. 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is right. We hope to do that today. 

Mr. Gumpev. These things are often annoying to us as well as to 
you gentlemen of the committee, but it is a thing that happens when 
you try to negotiate these contracts—that you often think you have 
got an agreement and then you find out you haven't. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is too bad you didn’t sign that on the 30th and 
have it concluded the day your funds were available and then you 
wouldn’t have had this difficulty. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. We would have had to have the miners’ signature, 
too, sir. 

Mr. Rrean. Have any of the miners signed ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. None of the three have signed. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, you made an agreement with four 
groups of miners ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. There are five. 

Mr. Rrean. You have signed. Would any one of the three now 
kick out ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I don’t think they will. I saw a telegram yester- 
day which indicated that those three miners were willing to stay 
right with their agreement. They have been submitted drafts of 
contracts; we have in our files their telegraphic approval of them; they 
are willing to go right ahead. 

This man who kicked over the traces, as you say, negotiated with one 
of my engineers. We submitted a draft contract to him. I saw him in 
the hall in front of my office 6 weeks ago and I said, “Are you satis- 
fied: is everything all right?” He said, “Yes.” 

Much to our amazement he now states, “I am not going to operate.” 
Well, I said, “We had better sit down and listen to your story,” so I 
arranged for a meeting yesterday in which the GSA men listened 
to his story. I asked him if he would go ahead and summarize in a 
letter to me for the record just what was wrong; why he couldn’t 
cooperate; how we could meet his objections and get him into the 
fold. That he promised to do immediately. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would say for the information of the committee 
that at least some of these manganese mines have been in operation 
for some time, and the nodulation plant was built during the last 
war, and it was closed down following the war, and it is hoped to 
open up this nodulation plant to treat the ores brought in from these 
four or five mines that we speak of, and as I understand the nodula- 
tion plant will probably buy for GSA the ores from the mines; is 
that about right? 
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Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is right. That is the way the contract was 
cast. 

Mr. Reean. Do I understand, Mr. Mittendorf, this Butte area to 
boil down to this: There are four mines that supply the ore, and if 
they are all in operation they could supply enough ore to justify 
the operation of the plant that is already established / 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. And if they are all signed up, the four mines, then 
you already have the machinery to set this plan in motion to start 
working on these four mines; is that right? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. There are five mines, Congressman, and we hope, 
of course, some more might come in under this schedule, and it will 
stimulate prospecting by other producers in the district. That is a 
very good statement of the problem. We do have a rather large plant 
to feed. It is an existing facility. 

At the same time. it is going to require quite a capital outlay to 
get it going and quite a commitment on the part of the Government. 
We certainly must have a source of raw materials coming into it in 
order to justify commencement of the operation. 


PRICE SCHEDULE FOR BUTTE-PHILLIPSBURG AREA SAID BY DMA TO BE 
HIGH ENOUGH TO INSURE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Recan. Could I ask you right there: We are concerned about 
getting these minerals. You have three mines that are all in accord 
and going ahead. 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. Do you think there are five potential producers and 
maybe others ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Is the price that you are going to pay for these ores, 
in your opinion as mining men, suflicient to profitably operate these 
three mines as well as the other two that are in prospect, plus the 
undeveloped mines? Is the incentive going to be there to get these 
minerals out ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. It is my opinion 

Mr. Recan. At the price you are going to pay—— 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Is adequate. 

Mr. Reean. Could I project that a little further? Wouldn’t you 
be justified in starting the operation of the plant on the theory that 
you have a price schedule and a market for the ores that would be a 
sufficient inducement that probably you wouldn’t operate full blast for 
the first 3 or 6 months, but in time you would have that plant in full 
operation and have a surplus of ores beyond the capacity of the plant ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is the problem with which we are faced right 
now. 

Mr. Recan. Under the circumstances, in our desire and need for 
these minerals, isn’t it justificable that we take some small element of 
gamble in getting the plant going? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I believe we must take a risk. 

Mr. Recan. It seems so to me. If you have three miners to go and 
the fourth is hanging on a fence, if he doesn’t come in maybe two others 
will take his place. 
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Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is true. It so happens in this particular 
instance that the three miners who are willing to go along are the ones 
that have the least production potential. 

Mr. Rrcan. The other fellow thinks he won’t play because he owns 
the bat and the ball? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. That does make it bad. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, does this prospect of decontrol have 
any effect on your negotiating the contracts in that area ? 

r. Mrrrenvorr. I am sorry, I didn’t hear. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Does the possibility of decontrol have any effect on 
your negotiating those contracts / 

Mr. Mirrennorr. No; I don’t see where it would. We had a price 
that was considerably over the market price. We have approval of 
that, paying the amount that is necessary to produce ores in that dis- 
trict. We justified in our recommendations that at least this man- 
ganese cold not be purchased on more favorable terms to the 
Government, and the price stated is what was required. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I might say for the benefit of the committee the 
Bureau of Mines has a wide knowledge of the manganese deposits in 
this area. They have been studying them for years and are familiar 
with the ore; they are familiar with the amount of it and treatment. 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. [| think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. D’Ewart. So lack of ore is not hindering them in the processing 
of the ores. ‘That ore was handled for many years, especially during 
the last war. In fact, most of the manganese produced in the United 
States over the last few vears has come out of that area so it is not a new 
process. That isn’t the difficulty. The difficulty is the contract with 
this particular individual. 

How long do you think it will be before this manganese is 
decontrolled ? 

Mr. Reoan. Mr. Ewing can probably answer that. 


MANGANESE PRICE PROVIDED BY DISTRICT PROGRAMS TO BE MAINTAINED 
REGARDLESS OF FUTURE PRICE DECONTROL BY OPS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. How long will it be before this manganese will be 
decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. Ewrna. It is a matter of very short time. It is a simple order. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You don’t think it will have any effect on domestic 
production ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I feel these gentlemen would have better control over 
the domestic production than we would. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And Mr. Bradley and Mr. Mittendorf spoke of con- 
trol in certain areas after decontrol was put in. Does that mean that 
you are going to have a controlled price in one of these five areas 
while the rest of the country is decontrolled ? 

Mr. Braptey. A price standard in each area. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. In other words, you will have a contract with which 
you will buy in that area? 

Mr. Brapiry. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. And you will maintain that ceiling regardless of what 
happens after decontrol, if anything happens? 
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Mr. Braptey. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And also the floor. In other words, you will buy 
at your contract price, regardless of what happens to the Nation-wide 
price under decontrol ? 

Mr. Braptey. That would be correct. 

Mr. D’Ewart. In that particular control area; is that your plan? 

Mr. Braptey. I think we are in agreement, yes. 

Mr. Eneate. Mr. D’Ewart, will you yield? 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge had a question. 

Mr. Enate. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if the Chair would 
vermit me to digress from manganese for a couple of questions while 

{r. Mittendorf is here, not necessarily now, but later in the hearings. 

Mr. Reean. White we are on manganese hearings, I hope we can 
wind it up. We only have four areas and we ought to have a full 
discussion of it, then go into yours. That would be my suggestion. 

Mr. Buper. That would be fine. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION TO BE EXEMPTED FROM PRICE CEILING 
WHERE NECESSARY TO PROCURE MINERALS AND METALS 


Mr. Reean. You had a question, Mr. Engle? 

Mr. Enawe. Relative to the same subject matter Mr. D’Ewart was 
discussing with Mr. Ewing, will there be a lifting of these price ceil- 
ings on other strategics / 

Mr. Ewin, Possibly on some of the other strategic material. 

Mr. Enate. I can see where that would completely impair the ability 
to make a contract. Mr. Gumbel, can you make a contract above the 
ceiling ¢ 

Mr. GuMpew. I think you were out, Mr. Engle, when these gentle- 
men said they were going to exempt the General Services Adminis- 
tration from the price ceiling. 

Mr. Ewrne. The purchase of marginal material. 

Mr. GuMBew. Yes. 

Mr. Ewinea. This is marginal material. Their cost of production 
here is higher than the cost of production of manganese ore in India, 

Mr. EnGie. Are you going to do that immediately / 

Mr. Ewine. On manganese ore I am prepared to say “Yes,” but on 
some of the others—— 

Mr. EnGie. What about control ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. Control, ves. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, these contracts are simply in abeyance 
until that is removed. 

Mr. Ewrne. I see no reason to not decontrol them. 

Mr. Ener. Go right back to your office and write it out. Say all 
of these are exempt and sign it. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Ewing is right that if the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and the Defense Minerals Administration come to the 
General Services with a contract to buy a certain strategic metal that 
is over and above the freeze price, you are going to say, “Gentlemen, 
if you need these minerals we will give you a blank check to go ahead 
as far as the price control is concerned.” 

Mr. Ewine. That is approximately correct. 
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Mr. Recan. You would not be decontrolling the price of all minerals, 
but those that this set-up is trying to acquire you are not going to say, 
“You can’t buy them because we have a price freeze on them.” 

Mr. Ewrnea. That depends on the metal which you are discussing. 
In the case of manganese and copper, I mean we will decontrol all the 
prices. On the other of the strategic materials we will give permis- 
sion to GSA to go out and buy whatever they deem necessary. 

Mr. Reagan. Now I would just like for the committee on this man- 
ganese business to hear Dr. Morgan’s private opinion of this whole 
set-up, because after all that is where the whole thing emanates from, 
the Defense Production Administration. You have inquiries and you 
have made research and all that and you know how much of these 
various strategic minerals and metals you want and you have asked 
these other agencies to proceed and get them, but you want to keep a 
weather eye on your expenditures where you are spending all this 
money. 


NUMEROUS DEPARTMENTAL AGENCIES INVOLVED IN MINERALS PROGRAM 


Now, under this set-up, Dr. Morgan, just what is your idea of 
how we going to expedite the getting into operation of these various 
things to bring about manganese, for instance? Would you care to 
just give your private opinion as to how this all ought to be done 
and how soon it can be done ? 

Dr. Morean. Well, sir, since you asked for my personal opinion, 
I will give it to you. It does appear that all of the agencies—and 
at the request of this committee, I recently submitted a list of the 
several agencies that are concerned with this program—and most of 
the people in these agencies, with very few exceptions, are trying to 
expand production of these metals and minerals where they are 
concerned with so doing. 

Mr. Sartor. Dr. Morgan, will you yield just a minute at this point? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayvtor. At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have inserted the list of the agencies which deal with the 
production of minerals. 

Mr. Reean. I understand that has been placed in the record (see 
p. 484). Proceed, Doctor. 


SUGGESTION MADE THAT RESPONSIBILITY FOR MINERALS PROGRAM BE 
VESTED IN ONE AGENCY 


Dr. Morean. However, looking at it just as an individual, there 
seem to be very many agencies in this and each one has its own par- 
ticular mission, and, as each one attempts to discharge its own par- 
ticular mission, the ultimate result is that the expansion of supplies 
of strategic materials in an efficient and expeditious manner doesn’t 
seem to be working out very well, as can be seen by this committee. 

There have been many months go by and there has been no really 
significant addition to United States supplies of materials thus far. 
- I think that the only solution in the case of the raw materials, par- 
ticularly the metals and minerals that we are talking about, is to con- 
centrate more authority and responsibility and money in a single 
agency charged with expanding the supply. 
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You see, there are now so many different agencies involved in making 
what they call balance sheets. They guess as to the requirements for 
the next 5 years, and then as to what are going to be the supplies for 
the next 5 years. For example: How much is going to come from 
India in the case of manganese. 

Well, in my own personal opinion anyone who tries to guess what 
is going to come from India in the next 5 years has a pretty difficult 
job on his hands. 

Mr. Encir. He has to have a pretty good crystal ball: doesn’t he? 

Dr. Morcan. It is a pretty ‘diffenlt | thing. Then on the basis of all 
these long-range balance sheets covering what is going to happen in 
India in the case of manganese; in Turkey in the case of chrome, and 
also in Africa and in Latin America, we have arrived at an estimated 
deficit in supply. That deficit then has to be converted into money 
since we have to get sufficient funds to cover these expansion pro- 
grams. Then we have to appear before the Budget Bureau and other 
groups and the different committees of Congress and explain just 
how we arrived at that deficit and just how much money it would 
take to expand supplies to cover it. 

Then we get the money. We got $600 million borrowing authority 
inthe beginning. That ran out very quickly. We got another billion 
dollars borrowing authority just a few days ago; almost all of that 
will be committed with the requirement that we have to set aside the 
maximum contingent liability for all these programs. If we are going 
todo much more, we must have greatly increased amounts of borrow- 
ing authority for fiseal 1952 and beyond. 

If there were some way—and not being a lawyer and not being 
particularly skilled in government, I don’t know how it would work 
exactly—but there should be some way that a single agency in the 
field of metals and minerals. could be told, “Your mission is to get 
some more supplies and the United States Government can underw rite 
the price (guaranteeing to pay a certain amount for this material if 
worse comes to worse and it can’t be sold somewhere else).” If un- 
expectedly 2 or 3 years from now we happen to get a little too much 

—a little more than what is necessary to meet the requirements—then 
we would put it in the national stockpile and we would be glad we 
had it. It would be a more aggressive way to go about it than is now 
possible with ail of the different agencies that are now involved. 

Those are my own personal views and T will say that it is also my 
personal opinion that, within the existing framework of check and 
balance and control, most of the people are trying to do the right 
thing. 

Mr. Enarr. Dr. Morgan, have you read the proposed extension of 
the Defense Production Act ? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. I have. 

Mr. Enere. You have said exactly what I have been saying all 
the time, and that is you have to simplify this authority and get a 
straight line of authority. This thing is a monstrosity; it is positively 
amazing. 

Now, could you sit down and write me a sentence that I could put 
into the Defense Production Act that would straighten the kinks out 
of all this? 

Dr. Morgan. I will try, sir, but I don’t know as it would work out 
easily because there are two phases to this problem: One is the legis- 
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lation, and the second is the creation of necessary agencies to carry 


it out. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

SUBCOMMITTEE Nore.—On June 8, 1951, Dr. Morgan submitted the following 
emphasizing that this draft reflected only his personal views : 

“Adequate supplies of raw materials, particularly metals and minerals, must 
be provided without delay to meet the present and future military and civilian 
needs of the United States. Moreover, this nation must not be dependent on 
imports in wartime but instead must have functioning domestic industries and 
necessary stockpiles. To insure the efficient and expeditious expansion of 
domestic and foreign supplies of metals and minerals, all powers provided by 
this act for this purpose are to be exercised by a Federal Minerals Administra- 
tion—an independent agency of the government. To the maximum possible 
extent, this agency is to encourage and utilize private enterprise in carrying 
out its mission. In addition, the information and facilities of the existing 
agencies concerned with metals and minerals are to be used as necessary.” 

Mr. Enete. Why don’t we say in the Defense Production Act that 
the Defense Mobilizer shall designate one agency to have supreme com- 
mand in charge of increasing the supply of these critical and strategic 
minerals and metals, which shall have full authority and responsibil- 
ity to set the objectives of procurement and to establish the policies 
of procurement which will then be put into execution with sufficient 
funds by the GSA. 

Now, what is the matter with a sentence like that ? 


NEED FOR ELIMINATING MAXIMUM CONTINGENT LIABILITY BASIS OF 
FINANCING EXPANSION PROGRAMS DISCUSSED 


Dr. Morean. I think that would work, sir, and that agency would 
have to have sufficient funds, on the recognition that the maximum 
contingent liability to expand supply of metals and minerals over 
the next several years might run into several tens of billions of dollars. 
That would be the contingent liability. 

Mr. Eneéxe. Don’t start scaring us. 

Dr. Morcan. Just to guarantee the present prices of copper, lead, 
and zine alone for one year, if you had to set up the maximum con- 
tingent liability, would require a billion and a half dollars. 

Mr. Enetz. GSA has drawn up some amendments which have 
already been submitted and which I propose to take over before Bank- 
ing and Currency tomorrow morning, which will cure that kind of 
business, and give their contingent liability a reasonable target area, 
as I understand, and will safeguard the agency in setting up a fairly 
limited reserve based upon what you call a reasonable anticipation. 
Now, if we take that amendment plus the sentence I am talking about, 
which absolutely directs the Defense Mobilizer to put his finger on 
somebody and say, “You have the responsibility and you have the 
authority not only to set up the target objectives on procurement, but 
the policies under which procurement shall be made,” and then GSA 
has to execute them, you have the thing in one straight line, don’t 
you, and at least if you are the man, Doctor Morgan, and you come 
up here, you will have to tell us why in blazes you don’t do it. There 
won't be 16 of you scattered along here passing the ball and a lateral 
pass and all that sort of business. 
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ENACTMENT OF H. R. 3654 RECOMMENDED 


Dr. Morcan. I might say, Mr. Congressman, if I can just. put in 
one thought at that point, that if the bill introduced by Mr. Baring, 
H. R. 6082 in 1949 and now H. R. 3654, had been enacted when it was 
put in, or if it could be enacted now, it would certainly be a significant 
step forward. 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Bartne. That is the Defense Minerals Coordinator, isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Morcan, Sir? 

Mr. Bartne. The Minerals Coordinator. 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Your analysis of that bill would indicate to you that 
that would be the best procedure ¢ 

Mr. Morcan. In my own personal opinion, yes, sir. 


EL PASO MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Recan. That is fine. 

I want to ask before the noon hour—I just returned from El Paso, 
and saw that plant in operation down there. Thirty days ago Dr. 
Boyd said it would be 2 weeks before they started stockpiling ore, and 
in 30 days they ought to have the green light to build the plant. What 
happened to that? Could you answer that ? 

Ver. Brapiey. Contracts are being negotiated for the purchase of 
ores there. 

Mr. Reean. Dr. Boyd told me in 30 days they would have the green 
light on starting erection of the plant. Thirty days is up. What 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. I can summarize and Mr. Mittendorf can give the 
details. The contract for the purchase of the ores is under negotiation 
and as I understand it is well along. Now, I think it is perfectly fair 
to say that within the DMA there is a difference of opinion, an honest 
difference of engineering opinion as to whether the mill should now be 
erected or be delayed until the cumulation of ore has demonstrated 
that mines are able to produce enough. 

Mr. Recan. My understanding was that you already pretty well 
established the fact that the ore is already of pretty good grade. 

Mr. Bravery. As IT understood the policy of DMA, there was enough 
ore in sight to justify the erection of the mill. Mr. Mittendorf’s office 
doesn’t agree and as I say that is perfectly honest and sound difference 
of engineering opinion, and it is perfectly proper, so this other being 
the more cautious procedure is the one that is being taken. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Mittendorf, I want to hear from you. 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. Well, I think all of the engineers within 
DMA, most of them, have agreed that there is not justification for two 
mills, one at Deming and one at El Paso, based—— 

Mr. Reean. Wait a minute. I didn’t get that clearly 

What was that? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Most of us agree that there is not enough ore 
indicated to justify two mills, one at Deming. one at El Paso. Con- 
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sequently we have planned progressive steps to get the mines going. 
to get the ore coming out, to find out what our task is going to be. 
In the case of El Paso all of the information that I have indicates 
that only 25,000 tons of assured ore exists in the Chihuahua district. 
The plant that first came before us entailed the construction of a mil! 
with a capacity of 250 tons a day and envisaged enlargement to 500 
tons a day. When you stop to analyze that investment and consider 
the divisor, the tons of ore, in order to fix a realistic amortization rate. 
you find immediately that you should have about 400,000 tons of ore 
tributary to the plant to even justify a mill. 

Mr. Reean. It wasn’t my understanding that the plant was to be 
that large. I thought 200 tons a day would be the capacity of the 
plant; and that the one ore body in Mexico that runs about 40 percent 
had a potential of some 40,000 to 50,000 tons and there were other 
areas in Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, plus the-domestic supply 
that might come to an El Paso mill from the areas around E] Paso 
and into Mexico. 

Mr. Mrrrenpvorr. As Dr. Boyd pointed out, arrangements have 
been made for Government men to go over the district. I checked 
on that before I came over here and find out that the engineer who is 
stationed there is now in the field on another assignment, and an alter- 
nate group are here awaiting clearance from the State Department. 

As I see the El Paso picture, and bear in mind that I have not 
personally set foot on the ground, its background is this: That there 
has only been, I believe, 250 tons of ore come out of that deposit and 
cross the line into America, and I think it is pretty far at this time 
to expect any prudent and logical man to sit down and try to justify 
an expenditure of Government funds of several hundred thousand 
dollars on that record. , 

Mr. Reean. Well, there has been this basis for bringing it over 
into the United States before, has there? There has been no incen- 
tive, no reason for it, but it is there. There has been no mill to run 
it and it has been known to exist there for many years. We have 
had three or four papers on it from our Geological Survey about the 
existence of that one body of ore that I think is under consideration, 
and my understanding is there are other deposits in Mexico of about 
the same grade—about 40 percent, or a little better—and you had a 
man down there a month or so ago and he was temporarily held up 
getting clearance with the State Department to be permitted to inspect 
the ore under the permission of the Mexican Government. That 
hasn’t been clear yet / 

Mr. Mrrrennorr. No; that hasn’t been clear at this time. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Engle says that makes another bump on the totem 
pole. We have to go through the State Department. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. In order to get around that and avoid further 
delays, we have talked with the applicants who wish to build the mill. 
They wished also to be suppliers of the ore. They were in my office 
about 2 weeks ago when we discussed the problem. They were logical 
and reasonable people to deal with. 

Mr. Reean. And know their business? 

Mr. Mrrrennorr. Yes. So we agreed that we would immediately 
start the drafting of a purchase contract at a figure, at a price which 
was acceptable to these gentlemen. One of the applicants was a 
lawyer. He suggested : “Let me draft a proposal.” He will probably 
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recall that I said, “Can’t we do it here, can’t we shorten this some 
wav? Can’t vou go to a hotel where you can get a public stenog- 
rapher? Can't wet get this rolling while we are together here today ¢” 
And he replied, “I prefer much to go back to Denver and submit a 
draft.” 

Now, that draft arrived June 5, I believe. 

Mr. Exusorr. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrrenpvorr. That is in the hands of GSA at this time. 

Mr. Reean. Just the day before yesterday ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Ree@an. And you haven't had a chance to go over the draft as 
yet ¢ 
* Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That is right. Frankly, I haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

Mr. Reean. That draft had the idea of purchasing the ore with the 
idea of stockpiling it, but made no mention as to the breaking ground 
for the plant ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Is it your idea they should do like they did in World 
War II in Deming, to stockpile a lot of ore there and then maybe 
never build a plant 4 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. No. I do not believe we should do that. I don’t 
believe we should make purchases of any material just to leave it lie. 
We should plan through to an end point. 

Mr. Reean. I understand it takes from 6 to 10 months to get the 
plant in operation; is that right ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Reean. If they started yesterday, it would take from 6 to 10 
months to get it going. If the ore is known to exist there and clearance 
lias been provided for bringing it across and it is a source of supplying 
1 considerable amount of manganese, don’t you feel that you would be 
justified in promptly authorizing the commencement of the operations 
of the plant and the building of it? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. When we are convinced of all those factors; yes. 

Mr. Recan. What is the actual hold-up, then, in Dr. Boyd's state- 
juent to the committee 30 days ago, that they expected momentarily 
to have a clearance through the State Department for an inspector to 
vo on the ground and see that he satisfied himself and in turn satis- 
fied your administration that there was an available supply of ore 
from 25,000 to 50,000 tons in this one area? T didn’t understand they 
were going to check on the other areas, but I do understand there 
are other areas in the state of Chihuahua that are reasonable and easy 
shipping distance to El Paso. He said in 2 weeks he thought they 
would be all cleared to start stockpiling the ore and as soon as he 
satisfied himself that the ore did exist that he would be justified in 
authorizing the commencement of the erection of the plant. 

Now, how does it look as of now? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. Well, I think that that was a fair statement on 
the part of Dr. Boyd. As soon as we are satisfied that sufficient ore 
exists, we should then give consideration to the erection of a plant. 

You see, as my men review these United States Geological Survey 
reports, they find very sketchy information as to the proved ore 
reserves. 

Mr. Reean. Sir? 
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Mr. Mirrenporr. Very sketchy statements as to the production po- 
tential. As a matter of fact, they are rather discouraging. When 
a Government engineer will say, “I believe that there are 25,000 tons,” 
when he says that the formation looks promising, I cannot in good 
conscience now—— 

Mr. Reean. I think you are justified in having a man go on the 
ground and give it a thorough going over if you are going to invest 
money, particularly when you give the green light for a plant. You 
might go ahead and buy ore without inspecting, because you don't 
care where it comes from as long as you get the ore on the ground and 
it assays up to your standard and the price you are going to pay; 
that is one thing and if you can’t mill it there, probably we can ship 
it up to Pittsburgh and get it treated, but I would like to see some 
action on this thing. My understanding is that the people who came 
to Dr. Boyd, or your office, in December, said, “Here, you want man- 
ganese. We know of a good source in Mexico, definitely established 
in our minds, and we have been mining orm see all our lives and we 
will put in a plant in E] Paso and we believe we can turn out man- 
ganese at less price per unit than you can in other places.” 

And they were encouraged. You said, “Yes: we would be inter- 
ested in that.” They proceeded on the theory that they would estab- 
lish their mines, if there was enough ore there to justify the operation 
of a plant for a long time in El Paso. They acquired a lease and ar- 

ranged for trackage and water and fuel and all that and here it is the 
month of June, 6 months later, and they can’t get any action. It just 
seems incredible to me that we have had this bill passed this last 
September, we know manganese is one of the things we need most, and 
here are some people who are willing to invest their own time and 
money in the plant and yet they can’t turn the wheels. 

Mr. Barrne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add something. You 
mentioned the statements that Dr. Boyd makes. I have an article 
here from the American Metal Market, but the statement was made in 
San Francisco by Dr. Boyd. This is April 24: 

Western mines were told by Bureau of Mines Director James Boyd tnat the 
slow-moving strategic minerals program will gather speed soon. Director Boyd 
blamed the slowness of the program on two things in an address sponsored by 
the mining committee of the San Franeisco Chamber of Commerce: (1) The 
delay in setting forth specific military requirements for various metals. These 
have been learned only in the past weeks, he said. 

This is in April: 

(2) Need for congressional approval of appropriations to support the program. 


I call the attention of the committee to those remarks by Dr. Boyd 
because actually, as our chairman just said, the program went in last 
September, and the appropriations were made at that time, and yet 
he blames Congress for the slow-moving program. 

I have also a short notice, a short statement, out of a letter from 
Wisconsin, from E. R. Shorety, in which he said : 

You never will see it through the present make-up of the Interior Department 
and with Dr. Boyd as the spokesman for all those who are opposed to the devel- 
opment of the American mining industry and who have lent all the support 
possible to foreign production. 

I would like to have that in the record at this time. 

Mr. Reean. It is 12 o'clock. I know you have things to do, but 
this is very important to us. I think we will recess the meeting until 
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Monday at 10 o’clock, Mr. Ewing and Mr. Jocoby, since you have 
ulready given us the green light on deeontrolling the price on man- 
ganese, we will excuse you from Monday, but we would like for you 
others to be here Monday with a little more dope to see why we can’t 
get something actually started. 

Now, if you are definitely fixed in your opinion that you are only 
going to be subscribing to one plant in the southwest area of Deming, 
or in El Paso, I think we ought to know it and I think the people in- 
terested ought to be told that so that they can either go ahead or say, 
“Well, we have followed this thing along for 6 months, invested a 
lot of time and money in good faith, and they now tell us that we 
have just spun our wheels and wasted our time. 

I don’t think we ought to keep people in that sort of a position. 
If we want that manganese, let’s get it and let’s come back Monday 
morning at 10 o'clock and see what further we can develop. 

Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Chairman, I would go along with having Mr. 
Ewing and Mr. Jacoby excused if by Monday manganese is decon- 
trolled. If not, I want them back here. 

Mr. Reean. I think they have put themselves on record that they 
have given GSA the green light on this thing. 

Mr. Sayvor. I think since we have talked about the four areas here, 
and I think they have been designated as Artillery Peak, the Deming- 
El Paso area, Batesville, and the Butte-Phillipsburg area, or the fifth, 
which has been referred to is the small mines—I would like to have 
submitted up to date on Monday something definite as to each one 
of the areas, and if there is any contingent liability—Dr. Morgan 
said mentally they had set up their limits for contingent liability and 
I would like to know just what their program is. 

Mr. Barinc. I would like to have Mr. Ewing present for the 
record—— 

Mr. Sayror. If that could be presented beforehand so we could 
have a chance to look at it before Monday, I think we would be in 
position to have a much more intelligent session. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Baring. I would like Mr. Ewing to at least prepare for the 
record a list of the metals that are going to be decontrolled and those 
not decontrolled. 

Mr. Ewine. Mr. Baring, I don’t think we would be prepared at 
this time to say what metals will be actually decontrolled. We will 
exempt GSA and their purchases— 

Mr. Recan. I don't believe Mr. Baring was here when Mr. Ewing 
stated to the committee that they were clearing GSA on purchasing 
of any minerals that were recommended by the Defense Padetion 
Authority, Defense Minerals on a program, if it did exceed the price 
freezing GSA could go ahead and buy them. I don’t think it is 
necessary for him to submit a list because the list might change from 
time to time. 

Gentlemen, I thank you all for being here, and I hope that Monday 
we can get down to some real action and get this manganese thing 
on the road. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Monday June 11, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1951 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMmMirret on INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MInFs AND MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. pursuant to adjournment, Hon. 
Ken Regan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Recan. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will please 
come to order. 

Will you gentlemen who were witnesses last Thursday please occu- 
py the same chairs and come forward. 

Is Mr. Ralston and Mr. Hedges here? 

Mr. Ratsrox. My name is Ralston, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hedges is 
out of town. 


STATEMENTS OF PHILIP R. BRADLEY, CHIEF, CHROME-MANGA- 
NESE-TUNGSTEN BRANCH; AND C. 0. MITTENDORF, DIRECTOR, 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION DIVISION, DEFENSE MINERALS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; OLIVER RALSTON, CHIEF METALLURGIST, BUREAU 
OF MINES; DR. JOHN D. MORGAN, JR., DIRECTOR, MATERIALS 
REVIEW DIVISION, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION; 
MAXWELL ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, AND IRVING GUMBEL, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION; AND S. R. KNAPP, PRESIDENT, TAYLOR- 
KNAPP CO. 


Mr. Recean. I guess you gentlemen are all acquainted. 
Mr. Reean. Mr. Engle. 


PRICE SCHEDULE FOR DEMING DISTRICT MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM 
NOT BASED ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DMA CHROME-MANGANESE- 
TUNGSTEN BRANCH 


Mr. Enote. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions 
about this Deming district manganese program. Why was the price 
schedule formulated by DMA without consultation with the miners 
in the area? Can you answer that, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Brapitey. The miners made some proposals that asked for a 
schedule which was not accepted too sacar , but I have no knowledge 
of the negotiations. 

Mr. Enate. Is it your recollection that there was any consultation 
with the miners at all with regard to these prices? The schedule starts 
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at $6.10 per ton for 15 percent grade ore and extends to $69.10 per ton 
for 40 percent grade of fines, and to $76 per ton for 40 percent grade 
lump ore. 

Now, the price on the lower grade stuff is so low that nobody is 
going to ship ore; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Brapiey. It appears to me to be a somewhat low price. That 
was worked out elsewhere. 

Mr. Ener. What is that? 

Mr. Braptry. I say that was not a subject of any negotiations in 
our office. That is, in my office. 

Mr. Encie. That was worked out some place else? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneote. In other words, what you are saying is that isn’t what 
you recommended ; is that a correct guess, Mr. Bradley ? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is a quick guess; yes. 


MANGANESE PRICE SCHEDULE FOR DEMING DISTRICT ORES DEFENDED BY 
DMA PRODUCTION EXPANSION DIVISION 


Mr. Enate. Let us start down the line and find out who changed it. 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. They come under me. 

Mr. Enote. Did you change it? Who is responble for this $16.10 
per ton for 15 percent grade ore, which was announced without any 
consultation, so I am informed, with the miners of the area at all? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. For that table, I will take the full responsibility. 
It was made in my shop after, as I pointed out Thursday, using all 
of the available data at hand. We go on the principle that whatever 
action is recommended, must be justified on a business basis. 


Mr. Encie. How can you work it out on a business basis without 
talking to the miners, Mr. Mittendorf? If you are going out and buy- 
ing something you certainly want to talk to the seller about it don't 
you?! 
~ Mr. Mrrrennorr. We are willing and eager to consider all of the in- 
formation that is presented to the office. 

Mr. Enere. What Iam afraid of is that you are setting up a at gu 


which won’t work and which will be a sop to the mining industry. 

You announce with a big fanfare “Hip Hurray! We have a big min- 
ing program”’—and it won't work at all. That is the trouble with that. 

As [see it, you permit a shipment of 25 to 40 percent grade ores, but 
you limit the tonnage to 4,320,000 units; is that right? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. That was fixed by the appropriation which was 
requested. 

Mr. Eneie. I know, but the shipper can’t amortize the cost of fa- 
cilities for up-grading on that senate of units, can he? 

Mr. MirrenporF. It is based again upon our valuation of the dis- 
trict—all the reports—— 

Mr. Enéte. If you will just answer the question—do you think that 
a producer can amortize the cost of the facilities to provide for up- 
grading when he has a limitation on the units of that kind ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. Well, I think due consideration should be given 
to the ore he has. Nobody has come in and told me how much ore they 
have, nor how much they intend to invest. 

Our proposed schedule is based on factual data in hand. If the 
facts are wrong, we can review the facts. We have so based this 
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schedule, and as I stated Thursday, the price curve flattens to the low 
price of $6.50 on the 15 percent ore, but increases rapidly for higher 
grade ores. This is because we don’t know whether we are going to 
recover a thing out of some of the 15 percent ores. 

We make provision to test ores delivered to the depot. Under this 
schedule the operators, if they have confidence in their operations, can 
commence to mine. 

We have the implication in the proposal, the inference, that these 
schedules will be changed to suit the operation, but when men just 
come in to me and say a thing won’t work, then I want to know why 
because my staff has based it on all of the available data. We think 
itis fair. We don’t want to make it unfair. : 

Mr. Encore. There is one thing about it—if it doesmt work it won't 
cost the Government anything, will it ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. You can put a very high price on a low, unde- 
sirable material and just flood the Government, and fill up acres with 
material that never will be consumed by industry. 

Mr. Eneir. What comment do you have on this statement, that 
the price for the low grade is so low that the miners won't ship it and 
the limitation of the quantity is so low on the high grade that they can’t 
come out on It. 

What comment do you have on that? As I analyze this project, as 
you have set it up, it boils down to this: That you set the price on the 
low grade so low that a miner won't produce it and you set a limitation 
so low on the high grade that he can’t afford the capital investment 
for the upgrading. 

What comment do you have? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. I believe there were 26 miners who contributed to 
this stockpile arrangement during the last war. The average grade 
of all the ores delivered was 23 percent. The average grade of the 
ore reserves of the mines that belonged to the people, which I believe 
are the subject of this dissent, according to all of the engineering 
studies, is better than 21 percent. 

The tremendous amount of engineering work—the great amount of 
geologic studies that have been made in the district—have indicated 
that if you mine to a 10 percent cut-off grade, the average would be 
almost 18 percent ore. 

Some people like to look at a very low figure, the 15 percent and say 
“T can’t get by at $6.50." Yet why don’t they look at the average of 
the district, at 23, which is $19? Why can’t they look at that figure? 
Why can’t they get their sights on a realistic figure and gear their 
operations to that type of a schedule? 

I believe that they are unrealistic when they say “In view of all the 
information we have, the point is too low.” 

Mr. Encoir. What do you expect them to do, mix the ore and use 
the high grade to balance off the low grade? Is that it? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I will point to the historical record of the district 
at 25 percent ore. 

Mr. Encte. You don’t want 23 percent ore do you? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. I want as high grade ore as we can get and that 
is why we have made an incentive to encourage the higher grade ores, 
to have the profits pyramid rapidly as one mines cleaner ores, in order 
to purchase an ore that this country needs, and discourage ores that 
can never be used. 
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DEMING DISTRICT MINE OPERATORS ESTIMATE POTENTIAL PRODUCTION TO BE 
1,000 TONS PER DAY 


Mr. Encote. What tonnages have the miners offered to deliver? 
And at what price? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. Well, the largest producer—the largest potential 
producer—and bear in mind that we are now dealing with cases wherein 
to the best of my knowledge there is no background operating experi- 
ence—— 

Mr. Enote. I know, Mr. Mittendorf, but the great trouble is that I 
asked you a question and you make a speech about something else. 

Now I don’t want to be critical about this, but what I asked you was 
what tonnage have the miners offered and at what price. I want to 
compare that with what you set up. 

I have a telegram here addressed to our chairman which says: 

Please determine DMA size of prospect Deming project in manganese unit 
and at what price we can ship 1,000 tons per month of 20 percent or better ore 
within 6 months and 24,000 tons per year thereafter, contract at $20 per ton 
minimum based on 20 percent ore with premium or penalty at 2 cents per unit 
above or below 20 percent ore. 

That is signed by the Sierra Mining Co. 

The thing I am afraid of is that this program is unrealistic. Now 
we saw what happened in the chrome deal out in Montana. The 
Federal Government blew $20 million out there and didn’t get a 
bucket full of chrome. We saw what happened in Nevada where 
they blew at least $8 million, and I have heard it reported higher than 
that, and didn’t get a bucket full of manganese, and that adds up to 
about $30 million of the Government’s money that was just simply 
thrown out and wasted during the last war. 

It seems to me that the batting average of the Bureau of Mines 
and some of these people in Government isn’t very good, and when 
you have people come along with what they consider legitimate 
criticisms of a program, why can’t it be considered? So I ask, What 
tonnages have the miners offered and at what prices? You ought to 
be able to answer that. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Pardon me. I depend upon the definitive rec- 
ommendations that I get from the Supply Division. I have the one 
case in which they offered to deliver 250 tons a day, averaging 20 
percent. I have tle technical comment by Mr. Bradley’s Division that 
100,000 tons would be a very realistic figure, to express the potential 
of the tonnage that this man could produce. 

I have no information in the file which indicates that the price 
they wish justifies the price that we must pay. 

I understand, however, the prices asked are pretty much along the 
lines of the Mills bill—the proposed Mills bill. 

Mr. Eneix. Have you ever sat down and figured out the tons miners 
offered to produce in that area or thought they could? 

Mr. Bradley, can you answer that question? What do the miners 
out there say they can produce ? 

Mr. Braptey. The miners have told us that after a period of some 
months they would be able to produce up toward a thousand tons a day. 
Mr. Eneir. A thousand tons? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes. That is a very large quantity. 

Mr. Ener. At what price? Is it that $20 price? 
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Mr. Braptey. Their proposal was made—as made—included the 
Mills schedule. 

Mr. Enate. It included the Mills schedule ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. That is right. The proposal was made on the basis 
of the 20 percent—$1 factor. 

Mr. Enexe. That is the Mills bill you referred to? 

Mr. Bravery. That is correct. 

Mr. Enere. How does that compare with the current program / 
How do you compare what they offered to do with what the Govern- 
ment now offers, in effect 










PRICE 





MANGANESE PROGRAM OF DMA CRITICIZED ON GROUNDS THAT 
SCHEDULE NOT REALISTIC FOR DEMING DISTRICT 








Mr. Mrrrenporr. The schedule we propose for the average grade 
of the district will be about $5 a ton low. When we attain a grade 
of 35 percent, we then pass their proposal and pay more than they 
] rope se. 

In other words, there is the incentive to mine cleanly, or put in a 
small beneficiating plant, thereby receiving considerably more pay. 

Mr. Sayvor. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. How many places are there in the country that can 
go above this 20 percent? How many places are there in the country 
that have average deposits that will average ore that will assay more 
than 20 pereent ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I can’t answer that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sayrvor. There are only four areas in the country that we were 
talking about the other day. Don’t you know what the average of 
the ore is in each one of those districts? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Sartor. Is there anybody that does ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. That data would be in the Supply Division, or 
in the Bureau of Mines. I have one little function of this Defense 
Minerals Administration. It isa little division with six engineers who 
review specific recommendations. All that information must be fed 
to me. 

Mr. Saytor. All right. Mr. Ralston, are you able to answer that 
question / 

Mr. Ratston. No; I came to talk about slags containing manganese. 
Please leave me out of the ore situation. 

Mr. Saytor. How about you, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Braptey. The Deming area is the only domestic area that we 
know of that would produce ore of that grade. 

Mr. Sayvor. That is, 20 percent ? 

Mr. Braptey. In any quantity; that is correct. 

Mr. Saywor. In other words, the areas that were referred to as the 
El Paso area, the Butte, Mont., area, the Artillery Peak area, and 
the Batesville area, you say wouldn’t come up to that standard / 

Mr. Brapiey. That is correct. The mill feed that is produced 
wouldn't be up to that grade. I leave the El Paso area out because 
that is largely a foreign ore. 

Mr. Sartor. Then isn’t this a fine program to hang out and dangle 
in front of the American miners, of what you are going to pay them 
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when you say, Mr. Mittendorf, that when you get up beyond 30 percent 
ore that you are going to be above the Mills bill program ; actually this 
whole program, therefore, is a delusion, that there isn’t any ore around 
the country that will meet these nice qualific ations that you are dan- 
gling out and telling the public that you have got on a recoverable 
basis; isn’t that a fact ? 

You have just heard now, Mr. Bradley say there is only one place in 
America that has got ore that will even come up to 20 percent, let alone 
go to 35 that you are talking about. 

Mr. Mirrenporr. | simply cited the difference; I was asked a ques- 
tion, what the difference was between the two, the Mills bill and this 
curve. 

I want to say this, and make it very clear, that we have attempted 
to put out a schedule which is fair. Others have okayed it in DMA. 
It is open to revision. There is nothing sacred about it. 

Mr. Sartor. If your schedule is to be realistic, the prime purpose 
of any schedule called a manganese program is to produce manganese, 
isn’t 1t? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Certainly. 

Mr. Sayvor. And if your schedule goes off into the ethereal, where 
there is no such manganese in this countr y, it isn’t very realistic. 

You are going up now to 35 and 40 percent. What are you going to 
pay up there when there isn’t any ore like that? How about talking 
about the ore that we have got in this country ¢ 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I had people come in to see me only Friday who 
wish to build a sink float plant at Deming and raise the grade of ore 
up to 35 and 38 percent with a very simple method of concentrating. 

Mr. Brapitey. You have got to have a high end schedule because - you 
will get offers of some low-grade ores, or you will get offers of a high- 
gr ade produce made from the ores you speak of at ‘individual mines. 

Mr. Enare. Let me ask this question. This stuff has to be upgraded. 
What do you call a usable grade of ore, 40 percent ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. A minimum of 40. 

Mr. Eneie. In other words, you have to figure on up-grading that 
ore probably to an average of 20 percent; is that right? Do you know 
that you can upgrade it 4 

Mr. Mirrenporr. We believe we can reach the 40 percent, based on 
all of the tests that have been made. 

Mr. Ener. The point is though that since the ore has to be up- 
graded, and since your schedule for the up-grade ore puts a limitation 
on tonnage of 4,320,000 units, the limitation is such on the upgraded 
ore that a producer can’t hope to come out on a mill; isn’t that right ? 

In other words, he has got to pay the cost of up-grading and the cost 
“ up-grading will eat him out of pocket unless he has enough of it 

a big enough program to get him into a safe landing financially ; 
isn’ that right? 


DEMING DISTRICT MANGANESE PROGRAM HELD QUANTITATIVELY INADEQUATE 
TO JUSTIFY PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


The criticism I hear of this program is that it is too small. What 
comment do you have on that, Mr. Mittendorf ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. I have thiscomment. I think that additional funds 
will be available. As you go before the Budget Bureau, as I have had 
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to do, and justify an appropriation, Congressman, you say, “Here are 
the facts. Here is the total ore which is inferred in the district. 
We think it is going to cost us ultimately $2 a unit, whether we bene- 
ficiate it or somebody else does. Will you give us enough money to 
tuke care of such a project ?¢” 

That is about as much as you can justify before the Committee on 
Appropriations, until greater ore tonnages are proved. 

Mr. Eneve. What you are saying is that admittedly the amount is 
too small, but you think there will be more money’ You can’t 
expect mining men to proceed on the assumption that there is going 
to be pie in the sky. He wants to know what the Government 1s 
going to do, doesn’t he ¢ 

Mr. Brapiry. I want to say something, if I may, in defense of that 
figure for the present purpose. 

That figure cannot be defended for long-range purposes, but we 
were asked to get up budget figures here about a month and a half ago 
and right in the middle of a lot of other things we had to drop every- 
thing and the entire DMA staff was busy for about 10 days working 
up all these things and all the prospective contracts and all the 
prospective purchase commitments, into the form of budget. 

It was just another one of the typical madhouse whirls we get into 
over there once in a while, and this was for the purpose of working out 
the commitments that might be made in the fiscal year 1951; we put 
down a figure, based on the absorption at Deming, of I think about 
250 tons a day—at least it was 60,000 tons a year, from which you 
could vecover 18 units per ton and over 4 years of purchasing that 
would amount to four million-odd units. 

Recognizing that that was only applicable to those contracts which 
we would make before the 30th of June of 1951, which is only about 
12 days off now, or 15 days off, for fiscal year 1952 the whole thing 
can be reopened, and certainly the events of the next 15 days are not 
going to completely control or completely decide the procedure for the 
next 5 vears out there at Deming, or on anybody's part, Government's 
or industry’s. 

Mr. Enc ie. Would you put your name on a contract for 5 years 
based on the assumptions of this program if you were a miner out 
there, Mr. Bradley, and you have done a lot of mining? 

Mr. Brapiey. It would depend upon the mine I had. We have ap- 
plicants before us that state they will turn out something like a 
thousand tons a day when their mines are all in full operation, 18 
months hence. 

If I were that applicant I would not be satisfied with the figure 
here. 

Mr. Enete. Is it true that they can’t hope to come out on their 
operation with a limitation such as they have here on unit quantities / 

Mr. Brapiery. They are entitled to a natural suspicion of the Gov- 
ernment. In other words, to say it differently, they are entitled to 
place—— 

Mr. Encore. That was a very correct statement, sir. 

Mr. Brapiry. In other words, they can place the experience of the 
last 5 or 10 years—they can place reliance only on those things that 
are actually written into orders. 

Mr. Eneve. That is right. If they are asked to put their John 
Henry on a piece of paper which will leave them inevitably holding 
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the sack unless these unit quantities are moved upward, they are 
not going to do it, are they ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. I would say not. 

Mr. Eneie. Do you mean then, is it a proper conclusion then that 
this program simply won’t get anybody’s name on a piece of paper / 

Mr. Bravery. There will be small producers; there might be pro- 
ducers out there that would fulfill all the purposes of this program 
and some big fellows lag back. 

Mr. Eneie. If some fellow had some high grade that he could 
deliver and he wasn’t bound to deliver any particular quantity, but 
he would be paid for what he did deliver, then he would be all right? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Eneix. But the fellow who had to up-grade in order to get 
a price under this schedule, which would get him into a safe landing 
financially, would not be willing to make the capital investment in 
facilities for up-grading unless he had sufficient quantity so that he 
could come out over = ore haul, would he ? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Eneir. The miners say this won’t do it. Are they right or 
wrong ? 

Mr. Braptey. The big miners are right and it is not a matter of 
interest to the little miner. 

Mr. Eneie. The big miners are right and it is not a matter of 
interest to the little ones because they will deliver high grade? 

Mr. Braptey. They will get in under it without any difficulty. 

Mr. Eneuez. Is my conclusion correct that the program won’t work 
then ? 

Mr. Brapiey. I don’t say you can say unequivocally that it won’t 
work because it will work to some extent, and I dare say 

Mr. Enexe. It will work to the extent that the small miners bring 
in wheelbarrows full? 

Mr. Brapiey. I daresay these fellows are gamblers enough to 
proceed in at least a cautious fashion. They won’t stop altogether. 
They will proceed in a cautious fashion on the premise that these 
figures will be changed and I think you heard here last Thursday, 
Mr. Morgan saying that these figures so far as the DPA were con- 
cerned could be changed within reasonable limits at almost any time. 

Mr. Enete. Is it a fair statement then that these figures have to 
be changed before we have any reasonable assurance that there will 
be results from this program ¢ 

Mr. Braptey. I would say they should be changed. 

Mr. Ener. Well, now Mr. Mittendorf, let’s move over one notch 
here; will you agree that these figures have to be changed before 
there is a reasonable assurance that this program will work? 

Mr. Mirrenpvorr. I can’t agree to that. 

Mr. Ener. How are these fellows going to get out on this now? 
Will you explain that? 

What kind of financial acrobatics are they going to go through 
in which they will upgrade this ore with the capital investment in 
a mill when you haven't established sufficient quantities which would 
permit them to recover their capital investment ? 
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CONTENTION MADE BY DMA THAT DEMING DISTRICT MANGANESE PROGRAM 
Is WORKABLE 


Mr. Mirrenvorr. They don’t have to upgrade it; they can ship on 
this schedule and based on their ore reserves they should do quite 
well. 

May I read from a letter that I received from the largest potential 
producer in the Deming area? 

Mr. Enere. Who is that? 

Mr. Mirrenpvorr. The Haley Mines. [Reading :] 

We are prepared to start work immediately in this district and have engineers 
and several miners at work at present. 

A small amount of access road is required for four properties, but all others 
are fully accessible and certain material and bins necessary for rehabilitation 
are ready on order. 

We await only the adoption of a definite 5-year program in order to imme- 
diately proceed with the opening of these properties and we will be ready to 
start deliveries to the stockpile prior to the completion of the proposed stockpile 
ore-handling facilities. 

Mr. Ener. That is a very interesting letter, but he doesn’t say 
anything about price. Doesn’t the letter presuppose that both the 
price and quantities will be sufficient ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenporr. He says nothing about price, and in the pursuit 
of our business, we expect a man—they do it in every case—to justify 
why they need a price. That gives us the means to make a recom- 
mendation that we can stand back of, knowing it will stand up against 
the wear and tear of examination. 

We have nothing like that from these people that are doing the 
crying. They just say, “It won’t work,’ and the gun goes in your 
back and there it is. 

We are willing to consider any data. We have prepared forms 
upon which one may justify his needs and describe capital expendi- 
tures they are making. We will give full consideration to such facts, 
but in the absence of them, we use our very best judgment to prepare 
a schedule which we think will work. At least it is based on tangible 
data and business principles. 

The principle won't change, but if new facts are presented we 
certainly will consider them. 

Mr. Eneoie. Of course, Mr. Mittendorf, I might say here paren- 
thetically that this is precisely the reason I have always supported a 
differential premium because when you get into this business of trying 
to fix a price based on somebody’s justification of costs, you always 
have that argument, and whenever you fix a price, if a man has a rich 
mine, you make him rich, where some fellow who has a 1 percent mine 
above the price, or below the price that you are paying, he can’t fit 
in and that is why I have always favored, in times of emergency such 
as these, a differential price system, based upon the whole premium 
price program. 

That is why this whole business is an interminable piece of con- 
fusion, but what the Government is willing to risk in undertaking 
a program like this should depend upon the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment as to the procurement of these materials. 

82354—52——-37 
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MANGANESE CONTRACT, THREE KIDS MINE, NEVADA 


Now I have looked over this schedule here and I see that on the 
Three Kids manganese mine near Henderson, Nev., you have a con- 
tingent liability of something like $52 million; is that right? 

Mr. Braptey. I think that is right. 

Mr. Sartor. You notice the contract for the Three Kids does not 
become effective until January 1, 1952. It isn’t producing an ounce 
of manganese right now. They talk about completed contract, but 
the contract doesn’t go into effect until January of next year. 

They have been talking about that great contract with Three Kids 
since they have been here, for the past 6 months. If you will read the 
contract you know it isn’t producing an ounce of ore. 

Mr. Ener. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. We are interested in what they are going to do to 
produce ore now, not 6 months from now or a year from now as we 
were when this thing started. 


PLANNED DOMESTIC MANGANESE PROGRAMS WOULD STILL LEAVE UNITED 
STATES DEPENDENT ON FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS FOR 85 PERCENT OF 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Enoie. Mr. Saylor, this illustrates the proposition that you 
don’t start a mine by turning a spigot on; it takes some time to de- 
velop a mine. The anticipated annual production from the Three 
Kids mine will be about 4.8 percent of the annual domestic consump- 
tion. 

When you add everything up that they have in all five of these 
areas—that is, the Three Kids mine in Nevada; Butte and Philips- 
burg, Mont.:; Batesville, Ark.; Deming, N. Mex.; and El Paso, Tex.— 
and if you put the whole business into operation you only have 11 per- 
cent of the annual domestic consumption of manganese and at the 
present time we are importing something like—what is it, 92 or 93 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. At the present time we are producing only about 5 
percent. 

Mr. Enaie. In other words, after you get this whole program, 
loused up as it is, into operation, we will still be 85 percent or more 
dependent upon foreign importation, from sources which may be 
unavailable in the event of an all-out war; is that a fair summary ? 

Mr. Brap.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Encue. Is that a fair summary, Mr. Mittendorf? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. You are referring to these specific programs, not 
the slag ? 

Mr. Ener. I have added up the five of them and come out with 
11 percent of the annual production, or annual consumption; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I will accept that. 

Mr. Eneir. Which leaves us over 85 percent dependent upon 
sources which may be unavailable in the event of an all-out war. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is the responsibility of the Supply Division. 
If Mr. Bradley says the figure is correct, I will accept it. 

Mr. Exeter. Whether you are responsible for it or not, when you 
start negotiating a contract, your negotiation of that contract should 
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depend—or your outlining of a program, should depend—to a cer- 
tain extent upon the necessities of the country; shouldn’t it? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. Do you consider the fact that after you get all through, 
and if this thing works, which the mining people say it won't, you are 
still 85-plus percent dependent upon foreign importation that may be 
inaccessible ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. It seems to me that you would sit down and write a 
pretty generous program and try to get this thing going under those 
circumstances instead of dealing with half measures. 

Mr. Reean. Just what do you have in mind in response to that? 
We are starting off with what Mr. Engle and others say is a half 
measure to get needed manganese. You have all the information, I 
guess, that might be available. What do you think will be necessary 
and how soon should it be done, to get the 11 percent or 15 percent 
that might be available to us in operation ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. Let me say for myself and everybody—Director 
Boyd—we are very sincere in wanting to establish a good, healthy, 
sound industry in the West. I am a small miner myself. I believe 
that the programs that we have proposed, in the absence of definite 
cost data, will constitute that first step. I feel that we will go on 
forever, wrangling over individual cases and trying to put things 
in shape to satisfy everybody. We will never get it done. I believe 
that we are taking the right approach. We have our eyes open to 
every piece of valid information and we are willing to consider it; 
but we must do something now, to start production. 

Mr. Recan. You believe this program as outlined is going to ac- 
complish the objective ¢ 


DMA CONTENDS MANGANESE PROGRAM FLEXIBLE ENOUGH TO MEET 
CHANGING NEEDS AND CONDITIONS 


Mr. Mirrenpvorr. I believe it is definitely the start. I believe that 
new information will be available subsequently which might justify 
amendments to the proposed order. 

These things are adjusted from time to time to fit the hardship cases, 
or to fit the needs of the district. 

Mr. Recan. You have heard it stated here that a miner might not 
feel justified in making the capital investment necessary to bring in 
the maximum amount of ore. What do you have in mind if that does 
develop? Do you have in mind adjusting your purchasing scale to 
bring about the desired result, or are you going to hold to this schedule 
that you have worked out ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Certainly we wouldn’t hold to it. If a man said, 
“Here is my project; here are my problems; here is the money I have 
to invest and I can’t operate, I can’t live under this,” naturally you 
would consider his case and amend the schedules so he could operate. 

Mr. Enate. Is there some reliance upon the initiation of some other 
program that will take care of this, such as the slag program. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I didn’t quite understand your question. 

Mr. Enete. What I can’t understand is why you are horsing around 
here with 11 percent of the domestic consumption, unless either you 
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don’t want a program, or you think something else is going to be done 
that will bail the country out in the event we get into an all-out war. 

I am asking, do you have in mind that se this slag program is 
going to do it? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. I am not influenced in any sense, or my actions 
biased, by the slag program. We know we have manganese in these 
four districts, and we wish to start a healthy industry in those districts. 
I am not influenced by what the slag program might do. 

Mr. Eneie. What is wrong with a program that would give a pro- 
ducer $1 per unit on 20 percent manganese ore and then scale the price 
up and down 2 cents per unit on ores failing to meet the 20 percent Teel. 
tation and then limiting the program also to the receipt of ores which 
rave ry upgraded to a usable grade for $2 per unit, exclusive of 

reight ? 

In other words, you say, “We will pay $1 for 20 percent ore. We will 
ut a 2 percent premium on and we will refuse to take any ore that can’t 
e upgraded to a usable grade for $2.” 

What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Well, the way we operate, we have to give justifi- 
cation when we are recommending the expenditure of the Government 
funds. We have to justify that the figure is a realistic one; that it is 
required to bring out the essential production. It is pretty difficult to 
operate under this Defense Production Act—much worse than it was 
under the premium price plan. 

Mr. Ener. Who do you have to justify it to? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. We have to justify that this material is not ob- 
tainable or available on more favorable terms. 

Mr. Encir. You are not going to get it at all if you aren’t careful. 
You are talking about justifying to Dr. Morgan over there ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. No; I believe that provision is in the act. I think 
it is under section 303. 

Mr. Ener. I am familiar with that provision, but you are not get- 
ting anything at all now and it has been nearly 9 months since this act 
was put into effect. What I can’t understand is that although we have 
had the act in effect since September and the Government knew it was 
going to be passed 2 months before it actually passed the Congress, 
which was on September 8, and down there in the Bureau of Mines and 
in the United States Geological Survey they were supposed to have all 
the information in the world about this business, here we are 9 months 
later, spinning our wheels and getting nowhere, with the miners coming 
in and saying, “Well, we are being sabotaged again. They put a price 
on low grade; we can’t ship that, and they put a limitation on high 
grade that will bust us if we try to upgrade it to that level.” 

Mr. Reean. Do you do that solely as a matter of budgetary limita- 
titons, limiting the amount of high grade that you will agree to buy ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. No, we don’t. We asked for the budget which 
will fit a program we can justify. 

Mr. Enete. The second basic objection to this program, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that it is limited to a relatively small amount of manganese; 
the fellow who is going to do the upgrading has to figure on the capital 
investment for the facilities to do the upgrading, and he says, “Well, 
look at what I am going to have to work with. When that many units 
are in I am done, whether my plant is amortized or not.” 

Mr. Recan. What is your idea of a justification ? 
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Mr. Enatr. There isn’t any. After this program is in full opera- 
tion, and assuming that it will be 100 percent successful, the country 
would still be 85 percent dependent on foreign imports. 

Mr. Reean. I would like to ask the reason for the upgrading of 
the higher grades. 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. I don’t quite understand the question. 

Mr. Recan. This matter of limiting the amount of the higher grade 
ores that you have agreed to purchase; is that what Mr. Engle is 
getting at there? 

Mr. Enotr. That is exactly what I am getting at. Mr. Bradley 
just got through saying that over the long haul you couldn’t justify 
that arithmetic ally at ‘all. You are going to have to change those 
figures or the program won't go. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Let me go back a moment on the derivation of 
that budget figure, if I can do it, and correct me, because it is juggled 
between the Progr: am Division and my Division. 

I believe the basic premise was, “Let's look at Deming. Let us figure 
how many units we believe the district can produce and let us figure 
what those units would cost the Government if they were put into a 
form, a grade, which was acceptable to industry.” The total inferred 
ore reserves of the district were multiplied by the recoverable units 
contained and then multiplied by $2 a unit, which was considered a 
realistic figure for the end price. A figure of $8 million was reckoned. 
The increments were the tonnage, the units, and the cost, all multi- 
plied, which developed the amount of money requested for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Encore. How are you going to make your contracts? The con- 
tracts are 5-year contracts, based upon a certain number of units; 
are they not? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Five-year contract is based upon—— 

Mr. Ener. Based upon a certain maximum number of units— 
4,320,000 units. I am talking about the fellow who has to put his 
name on a piece of paper. He has to sign a contract. 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Under this scheme he has no obligation what- 
soever. The Government has an obligation to buy what he brings in, 
but he can stop production next Tuesday, or any day. He has no 
obligation. 

He does not sign anything. He asks to participate under this and 
the Government agrees to take his ore. 


PREMIUM-PRICE PLAN METHOD OF INCREASING DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
DISCUSSED 


Mr. Eneir. That is just exactly what I am saying, and if he goes 
out and builds a mill, based upon a limitation such as this, he may be 
left holding the sack. 

Mr. Mrirrenvorr. Why does he not come in and say “This is what 
I am going to build.” Why does he say “I am going to produce so 
many thousands of tons of ore at a lata rate” and for how long. 
We have complete information on his ore body. He will produce 
800 tons a day; yes, but for how long? 

Why doesn’t he come in and say “These are the facts.” He says 
“What if I do this; what if I don’t do that.” I, as a businessman— 
and I ran the premium-price plan, and a lot of you people think it 
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was a good administration, and I am trying to employ the same busi- 
ness principles this time as-I did during World War Il—and I think 
that I was somewhat glorified by you Congressmen for my adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Enetex. Are you still for the premium price program ¢ 

Mr. Mrirrenporr. If the miners are for it—I think—I enjoyed the 
administration of it. I enjoyed the friendly expressions of under- 
standing I received from the industry. 

Mr. Enete. That is a very devious answer, Mr. Mittendorf. 

Mr. Brapiey. I might be able to answer that if permitted. 

I sat out there in the West on the other end of the premium-price 
program, the receiving end of it, and I want to say that the treatment 
we got from Washington was far better than we would ever expect 
under peacetime conditions of today. I think that was due entirely 
to the way Mr. Mittendorf ran that thing, and I have made that 
statement before for the public record. 

Mr. Enaue. I am one of the advocates of the premium price plan. 

Mr. Braptey. | know you are an advocate of it, but I myself as a 
producer would be very dubious of the success of that program in 
peacetime; but, under the impetus of war, when you get a certain 
amount of harmony and everybody is pulling together and a great 
deal of teamwork, it might work as it did before, and did under 
Mr. Mittendorf’s direction. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Ener. If this isn’t one of the most hazardous times this 
Nation has been in, I don’t know what is going on. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpock. I need to get away. That is why I wanted to ask 
a question or two at this time. 

I, too, am one of the advocates of the premium-price plan. I 
wanted to ask this question. 

I notice by the compilation furnished me that the domestic pro- 
duction of manganese in 1942 was 190,748 tons; in 1943 it was 205,173 
tons; in 1944 it was 248,616 tons. 

I understand that the last year of record it is 130,000 tons. 

I wish it could be trebled. The question is: Was the premium-price 
plan in operation during the 3 years that I mentioned ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes; it was; 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945; June 
of 1947 it expired by operation of law. 

Mr. Murpock. And that probably accounts for the fact that all 
these years are years of emergency for that matter; that today is 
only about a third of what it was at that time. 

oes the effect of the premium-price plan in the earlier period and 
the absence of it today probably account for that, do you think? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I should think in large measure. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I can’t be with the 
committee all the time, but I am very much interested in this study. 

Mr. Reean. That isa very good question. I wish you would proceed. 

Mr. Murpock. I might ask one or two more questions. 

Do I understand that there are no American mines that can pro- 
duce the minimum requirement without upgrading? Is that true? 

Mr. Braptey. The answer would be there are no American mines 
of any significance. You can always go out and mine a few hundred 
tons of that sort of material, but we are looking for millions of tons. 
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Mr. Murpock. Take the Artillery Peak area for instance. Do I 
understand that averages about 12 percent or less ? 

Mr. Braptey. No more than 12 percent. 

Mr. Murpocx. In order for that vast area, which has a great ton- 
nage all right, to work in on our program here, it would have to be 
upgraded ¢ 

Mr. Brapiey. At high cost, 

Mr. Murpock. That high cost is the fly in the ointment here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you. 

Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to know, in view of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s statement, that the premium price program was all right for 
wartime but not all right for peacetime, whether or not the Defense 
Minerals Administration is proceeding down there today as though 
this was peacetime or whether or not you are proceeding as though it 
is wartime. 

Mr. Braptey. My private opinion is that it is proceeding more on 
a peacetime basis than it is as, say, a military emergency operation. 

Mr. Saywor. In other words, as far as the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration is concerned, it is strictly a police action, with absolute- 
ly no implications of national, all-out war? 

Mr. Braptey. We have the authority of the Defense Production 
Act; we have the conception behind the Defense Production Act, 
which certainly justifies our thinking that we are preparing for all- 
out war, but the impetus of war is not there in the operation. 

Mr. Sayior. And therefore we are going along in a lackadaisical, 
easy manner, that anything will do, and if we don't get it now, 6 
months from now, a year from now or 2 years from now, it is on a 
peacetime basis and it will be all right? 

Mr. Braptey. “Lackadaisical” is not the term for the offices over 
there. 

Mr. Sartor. I mean otherwise than the confusion that you have 
when the Bureau of the Budget wants something that you referred 
to a little while ago; that seems to be the only thing that seems to con- 
cern you with moving very rapidly. 

Apparently you must have had a deadline to meet and you had to 
get everybody working full time down there to make sure that your 
estimates got over to the Bureau of the Budget in 10 days. 

Mr. Brapiey. We work with that speed a great deal of the time; 
nearly all the time. We are just a group centered on one thing, 
which is not at least to the engineers over there directly attendant 
to the production of metals. We are away from our job of look- 
ing at the mines and trying to work out means of obtaining pro- 
duction from the mines. 


DISCUSSION OF REASONS FOR DELAY IN DEVELOPING ADDITIONAL DOMESTIO 
MINERALS PRODUCTION 


Mr. Asprnay. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. Sayvor. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu, Not trying to be critical, and not trying to accept 
more than our responsibility for this, but don’t you suppose that 
maybe the Administrator might feel a little bit different if Con- 
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gress itself got a little busy about the question of whether or not 
they were going to extend the Production Act ? 

Mr. Saytor. I will be happy to answer that for you. You repre- 
sent the majority party, and you are one of them. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I belong to the minority now. 

Mr. Saytor. It is your responsibility to bring this legislation 
to the floor, and I can’t rush your leaders or anybody else in get- 
ting their programing lined up. 

Mr. Aspinati. My idea of legislative responsibility isn’t a ques- 
tion of party. I was asking you for the benefit of ourselves here. 

We are talking about something which is going to expire in 
just a little bit over 2 weeks and a half if we don’t do something 
about it. We are also asking some pointed questions to the gentlemen 
who have the opportunity and responsibility of enforcing the law. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Asrinauy. Certainly, if Mr. Saylor will yield. He has the 
time. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think you have only partly stated the problem 
before us because we have had Public Law 520 before us for a 
number of years, and we did not succeed any better under that law, 
with the billions that we appropriated for it than we have proceeded 
under this law. This is not some thing new. Here is an address 
I made before the Congress over a year ago, detailing just the dif- 
ficulty we are having at the present time, and while I agree that we 
need the Defense Production Act renewed, at least those parts that 
have to do with stockpiling and increasing our production of that 
critical material, but in addition to that we have Public Law 520, 
which we have been operating under for years and which has not 
been any more successful in my opinion than the present law. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think you are right on the over-all picture, but 
these gentlemen we have here this morning don’t have anything to 
do with that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, sir. I think some of them at least; the GSA can 
acquire strategic materials under Public Law 520 and I think the 
Bureau of Mines is at least partly responsible for the operation of 
520. 

Now Defense Minerals I suppose also operate in part at least under 
520. That has been my understanding up to date. 

Mr. Bartnc. Would you say then that the only thing to do would be 
to put in a more stringent bill, such as a premium price plan, which was 
tested during the last war and proved to work ? 

Mr. D’Ewart. We would still have 520, and I think this whole thing 
could have been done under 520 if we had had a more realistic ap- 
proach and I am one of those that is not inclined to blame the Bureau 
of Mines and those under it. 

I think the State Department had their finger in this acquisition 
of domestic materials and the increasing of production domestically, 
and I think we can look to them for a lot of the blame of the difficulties 
we have had in developing our domestic policy. 

Mr. Eneix. We can also blame some of des big producers who 


have foreign investments who want to acquire the stuff abroad and 
keep the market at home. 

In other words, if they spend millions of dollars in Africa, South 
America, all over the world, to develop mines, they still want the 
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American market, and as a consequence they have vigorously opposed 
any effort to do anything for the domestic mining industry, and we 
find big industry, big mining interests, and especially interests involv- 
ing foreign capital, for once getting in bed with the State Department 
with which they usually quarrel politically. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I wonder if that is true at the present moment in the 
case of manganese and chrome—that they cannot possible produce ? 
I believe there is an opportunity for both, in the case of manganese. 

Mr. Enete. They have been bringing in 90 percent of our manganese 
from abroad. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is true, but I don’t think they are opposing the 
production of manganese at home at the present time. 

Mr. Ener. The gentleman knows very well that when we had 8. 
2105 before the Congress last session there were some people in the 
mining industry itself who came down here and told people in the 
East, especially Congressmen in the East, that the mining industry 
was opposed to it. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
action of the House recently on reducing the tariff on importation of 
copper, and to the best of my knowledge no big copper producer 
opposed that decrease in the tariff on copper. 

Mr. Enote. That is right, because the market is so good that they 
don’t have to worry about it, and it was only a temporary extension 
anyway. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the point I make. At the present time we 
need these things produced domestically. 

Mr. Enaue. Now we are talking about something else. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. No; I said “at the present time.” We need man- 
ganese; we need chrome so much that I doubt if anyone is opposing 
the production of the small amount we can get domestically. 

Mr. Eneie. You haven't read Mr. Fred Searls’ testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. If you will 
read it, you will find out what they think about it; and, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Franz Schnieder, of the Newmont Mining Corp., which 
also is a holding company for stocks and bonds, appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee a year or two ago and advocated a reduction 
in the amount of money available for stockpiling under Public Law 
520. 

That is the kind of philosophy we have among some of these big 
mining companies. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does the gentleman from California think then 
that the reason this program is falling down is because some of the big 
companies are opposing it ? 

Mr. Enowe. I think that there is whispered instructions from de- 
vious places to the effect that the slower this thing goes, the better 
they like it. 

Mr. Barina. I will substantiate the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. Reean. Just at this time I would like to get a little diversity in 
this program. 
ae? Ener. Nobody is whipping the horses down there. I know 
that. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAMS UNDER STOCKPILING ACT 
(PUBLIC LAW 520) HELD INFEASIBLE BY GSA 


Mr. Recan. Mr. Gumbel, the man with the pocketbook on this stock- 
piling of ores, has a little statement he would like to make. Maybe 
that would go well at this time. 

Let’s hear from you, Mr. Gumbel. 

Mr. Gumpex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I make this very brief statement I would like to comment on 
the possibility of developing these programs under Publie Law 520. 
I don’t think it is feasible; 520 is simply purchasing ore or metals. It 
is not designed—the appropriations were not made with a view of 
spending large sums of money on developments which will not bring 
metal into the stockpile for 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years . 

It could, of course, do that, but as it is presently set up and con- 
templated, it would require a considerable revision in the whole philo- 
sophy of the Stockpiling Act. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What you are saying is that the law provides for 
opportunity to get that mineral, but as it has been operated under 
the present management it has not done it? 

Mr. Extiorr. No; I wouldn’t say so. I think Mr. Gumbel is cor- 
rect, that that act basically was a purchase act, and it was contem- 
plated we would purchase generally speaking at market prices. It 
did permit purchases. 

Mr. D’Ewart. It permitted purchases over the market and then 
there was an Executive order that limited that, then the Execu- 
tive order has since been withdrawn, so now you can pay any amount 
over the market under Public Law 520, 

Mr. Extiorr. That is right. I think that aspect of legislation to 
develop expansion would have to be more along the lines of S. 2105, 
to which Mr. Engle referred. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Public Law 520 permitted not only production and 
acquisition, but also studying of processing and setting up processing 
plants under a liberal interpretation of the law. 

That was so testified before the committee. 

Mr. Extiorr. It permitted processing plants. 

Mr. Ener. Maybe our friend does not remember, but I went down 
to see Admiral Payne and asked him why this stockpiling plan was 
not getting some execution and he told me he had a directive from 
Steelman, based upon the President’s message, when he signed Public 
Law 520, that they weren’t supposed to do anything about the “Buy 
American” clause in Public Law 520, so I asked Admiral Payne if he 
thought the President of the United States could sign a bill and repeal 
a part of it by a statement made when he signed it. He scratched his 
head and decided that probably that wasn’t in the Constitution of 
the United States, but he asked me to go over to Steelman and do 
something about it. 

I went over to see Steelman and Steelman put out a weasel-worded 
statement that didn’t hurt us at all, but I suppose kept the record clear 
and then sent verbal instructions down not to do anything about it, 
and nothing has been done since until Mr. Symington appeared before 
Carl Durham’s subcommittee of the Committee of the Armed Services 
last fall and Had a long, five-paragraph letter, single spaced, which, 
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with great fanfare, announced the removal of the 25 percent differ- 
ential limitation which had been applied to the “Buy American” 
clause by Executive order. 

I said, “What you are saying is that you don’t intend to buy a 
hundred percent over the market any more than you intended to buy 
25 percent over the market.” 

He didn’t like that. 

Mr. Barrne. I was going to make a statement, but I saw Captain 
Maull come in. I wonder if he could give us an impression in regard 
to that. 

Mr. Eneie (presiding). Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Gumpew. No. 

Mr. Enate. If you will proceed and complete your statement. 

Mr. Sartor. If the gentleman will yield, I think it might be more 
in order if we had inserted at this point in the record the speech that 
Mr. D’Ewart made on the 5th of May 1950, before the House of 

tepresentatives on the same subject. 

Mr. Ener. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The speech is as follows :) 


{Speech of Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart, oT before the House of Representatives, 
May 5, g 


ANALYSIS OF THE MUNITIONS BoARD STOCKPILING PRoGRAM, WAR REQUIREMENTS, 
AND THE EXPLOITATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL DEPOSITS IN TIMES OF EMERGENCY 


An analysis of the Munitions Board stockpiling program, the magnitude of war 
requirements, and the possibility of exploiting our domestic mineral deposits 
in time of war reveal a number of startling facts that should be of vital concern 
to the Congress and the people of the United States. 


ESTIMATED COST OF CURRENT MUNITIONS BOARD STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE 


The estimated cost of the Munitions Board stockpile objective stands today 
at $3,773,000 for a total of 71 items, including natural rubber, sisal and manila 
cordage, fibers, castor oil, coconut oil, palm oil, sperm oil, shellac, quinine, 
opium, and other materials, including minerals and metals. 


MINIMUM STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE ADMITTEDLY INADEQUATE 


What does this Munitions Board stockpile amount to if fully attained? The 
Munitions Board, in its report dated January 23, 1949, informed the Congress: 

The objectives of the program are minimum ones; even when these objectives 
have been fully attained, the stockpile would not be able to cure all wartime 
shortages. It would do no more than ease the desperately critical shortages that 
might otherwise block our war production completely. 


ASSUMPTIONS USED FOR DETERMINING THE MINIMUM STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 


On what basis was the admittedly inadequate Munitions Board stockpile 
objective established? The Munitions Board report to the Congress, dated 
January 23, 1949, states that— 

Long-range or total stockpile objectives are established on the basis of esti- 
mates as to the requirements of the United States during an assumed 5-year 
period of war for each strategic and critical material, in excess of estimated 
available production and reserve stocks (exclusive of the Government stock- 
pile). 

Add this statement to the more comprehensive outline and information given in 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board report of January 2, 1945, and it is found 
that the Munitions Board minimum stockpile objective, now estimated to cost 
$3,773,000,000 was established on the following basic assumptions or computa- 
tions: 

First, stockpiled materials will be needed during an assumed 5-year period 
of war only. 
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Second, estimates of United States consumption during a third world war 
were based on the rates of consumption during the period of the peak year of 
World War II to January 1945, 

Third, estimates of available domestic production during a third world war 
were based on the production rates during World War II modified by foreseeable 
increases or decreases in the near future. 

Fourth, it is assumed that a continuing flow of large quautities of materials 
will be available and obtained from overseas sources during a third world war. 

Fifth, the minimum stockpile objective for each nonperishable material was 
determined as the difference between the total estimated requirements for the 
5-year war period less the supplies estimated to be available from both domestic 
and foreign sources during the war period. 


STOCKPILE ACQUISITIONS FAR BEHIND ORIGINAL SCHEDULE 


What progress has been made toward the acquisition of the Munitions Board 
minimum and grossly inadequate stockpile requirements? 

When the Stockpiling Act was passed on July 23, 1946, the Munitions Board 
expected to acquire the full amount over a 5-year period. However, the Muni- 
tions Board report of January 23, 1950, reveals that on January 1, 1950, 3% 
years after the current stockpiling program commenced, only 30 percent of the 
minimum stockpile objective had been accumulated; one-half of this accumu- 
lation was obtained from surplus Government stoks of World War II, ECA 
purchase, and the stockpile commenced in 1939 under Public Law 117. 

Of great significance is the fact that only 16 percent of the minimum stockpile 
requirements has been obtained with appropriations authorized by the Stockpiling 
Act of July 23, 1946. 

At the rate of accumulations of stockpile materials programmed for delivery 
in the fiscal year of 1950 it is obvious that an additional 6 years or more will be 
required to fill the minimum stockpile—a stockpile which, when accumulated, will 
be of great aid, but will fall far short of providing the measure of security that 
is due the people of the United States and that is wholly within the power of the 
Congress to provide. 


COMPARISON OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS INCLUDING THEIR 
COSTS AND SECURITY AFFORDED 


The question arises as to the means by which the people of the United States 
may be assured sufficient strategic and critical raw materials during a future 
war emergency. 

First, it should be pointed out that the Stockpiling Act of 1946 authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting jointly through the agency of the Army and Navy Munitions 

soard, to determine which materials are strategic and critical under the pro- 
visions of this act and to determine the quality and quantities of such materials 
which shall be stockpiled under the provisions of the act. 

In accordance with this provision of the Stockpiling Act the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Interior, through their representatives and acting through the 
Munitions Board, have established both minimum and maximum stockpile 
objectives. 

There is a great difference between the minimum and maximum stockpile 
objectives, both as to the amount of security provided the people of the United 
States and the cost. The basie differences between the two objectives are 
given, after a fashion, in the Army and Navy Munitions Board report to the 
Congress of January 2, 1945. 

However, they are more lucidly indicated in a document submitted to the 
Committee on Public Lands by the Department of the Interior. The assump- 
tions on which the minimum stockpile objectives were based have been States. 

The assumptions on which the maximum stockpile objective or requirements 
were based are as follow, quoting the Department of the Interior: 

Maximum stockpile objectives were computed for the same period of emer- 
gency as was used in determining minimum objectives. The same method of 
calculation also was used. 

However, a substantially larger factor of safety was obtained by the following 
changes in the assumptions as to total requirements and the availability of 
supplies from foreign and domestic sources during the emergency. 
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1. Total requirements for maximum stockpile objectives were determined on 
the basis of maintaining the civilian economy at a higher level of efficiency than 
that prevailing during the recent war by minimizing the drastic dislocations 
caused by critical shortages in civilian goods. Provision also was made for 
larger future civilian needs resulting from an expanding population. 

2. The strategic assumptions regarding the accessibility of foreign sources 
during the emergency were further discounted to reflect political and economic 
factors, in addition to military contingencies, that might prevent access to 
foreign supplies. 

3. Estimates of domestic production in a future emergency were determined 
on the assumption that the extreme measures adopted during the last war to 
increase output would be avoided by the provision of larger stockpiles. 

We find that both minimum and maximum stockpile objectives are based on 
estimates as to the requirements of the United States during an assumed 5-year 
period of war. 

These stockpile objectives make no provision whatsover for the distinct pos- 
sibility of a future war lasting 6 to 8 years or longer, nor do they include any 
requirements for the several critical years following a period of war when 
world shortages of minerals and metals retard recovery, inevitably lead to in- 
flation, and endanger the economy of the United States. 

As to the requirements of a future world-war emergency, experience has 
proven that they cannot be determined in advance. A number of studies on the 
subject of stockpiling and war requirements were made over a period of 22 
years prior to Pearl Harbor, and yet our military planners failed completely 
to anticipate the vast amount of materials actually required in World War II. 

Nevertheless, the maximum stockpile objective, if fully attained, would mini- 
mize the drastic dislocations caused by critical shortages in civilian goods and 
provide for increased civilian needs resulting from a larger population than 
existed prior to 1945. 

Conversely, the minimum stockpile requirements, if fully attained, are not 
calculated or intended to be sufficient to prevent or avoid drastic and costly dis- 
locations to the civilian economy during a future war emergency. 

Remember that the Munitions Board itself has stated that the minimum stock- 
pile objectives if fully attained would do no more than ease the desperately 
critical shortages that might otherwise block our war production completely. 

It is highly doubtful that even this would be accomplished ; for the minimum 
stockpile requirements, which represent the present Munitions Board objective, 
obviously were based on the remote possibility that the United States would 
continue to obtain enormous quantities of strategic and critical minerals and 
metals from overseas sources of supply throughout a future war period, in- 
cluding South America, Africa, and possibly India, the East Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. 

As to the difference in costs of the minimum and maximum stockpile require- 
ments, the Munitions Board minimum stockpile requirements are estimated 
to cost a little in excess of $3,500,000,000 whereas the maximum stockpile re- 
quirements for a 5-year war period were estimated a year ago to cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000 or four times as much. 

Serious consideration should be given to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior, to whom the Congress gave joint responsibility, together with the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, to determine stockpile requirements, last year 
stated before the Committee on Public Lands that the maximum and not the 
minimum stockpile requirements are the ones that should be established as the 
true stockpile objective for the proper security of the United States. 

Although an adequate stockpile, or its equivalent in actively producing do- 
mestie mines, is equally essential to meet industrial and civilian requirements 
and to protect the econoniy' of the United States, the military viewpoint and 
decisions with respect to stockpiling prevail. 

Unless the situation is corrected, the calamity of a third world war can be 
expected to prove that the 83,773,000,000 Munitions Board stockpile, even if 
fully attained, amounts to nothing more than a stockpile for the use of the 
military exclusively. 

Do not expect that the materials in the minimum stockpile will be available or 
permitted for use to save the national economy from disaster. In time of war 
military requirements are paramount and must be served regardless of the 
havoe wrought within a nation by the lack of raw materials essential to its 
economy. 
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A REALISTIC INDICATION OF EMERGENCY REQUIREMENTS 


One failing to realize the enormous quantities of raw materials required by 
the United States in war and peace may well be given to believe that $314 
billion represents a large and safe stockpile of materials for a future war emer- 
gency. 

To the uninformed the maximum stockpile requirements for 71 materials, 
estimated to cost in the vicinity of $15,000,000,000, might appear to be excessive. 

Three billion seven hundred and seventy-three million dollars for a stockpile 
of 71 items may be viewed more realistically when one considers the probable 
total requirement for one item alone over a 5-year war period. 

During the 5-year period of 1941 through 1945 the apparent domestic consump- 
tion of new and old copper, this amount of copper would cost a little less than 
$5,000,000,000. During the three postwar reconversion years of 1946 through 
1948, the apparent consumption of copper was 5,305,000 tons which, at the same 
price, would cost slightly in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

By the same method of calculation, an 8-year period of war and a 3-year period 
of reconversion and rehabilitation would require in excess of 25,000,000,000 
tons of copper costing approximately $10,000,000,000 or more. 

Alongside such possible total requirements and costs for one item alone a 
stockpile costing $314 billion or more for 71 items pales to insignificance. Con- 
sider also that on the first of this year, after 314 years of activity, the stockpile 
contained materials valued at only $1,149,000,000. 


UNITED STATES LACKS TIME IN WHICH TO ACQUIRE ADEQUATE STOCKPILE 


Whereas another 6 years or more will be required to accumulate the minimum 
stockpile requirements, an additional 25 to 30 years or more apparently would 
be required to obtain the maximum objectives at the rate of stockpile accumu- 
lations anticipated for the fiscal year 1950. 

Judging from the continuing deterioration of world affairs, there appears to 
be a possibility that the United States may be drawn into a third world war in 
the near future. 

Can we afford to wait even 6 years to complete the accumulation of the wholly 
inadequate minimum stockpile? 


LARGE ENEMY SUBMARINE FLEET AND OTHER FACTORS WOULD PROHIBIT SUBSTANTIAL 
ACQUISITIONS OF MATERIALS FROM OVERSEAS 


Lacking an adequate stockpile of strategic and critical minerals and metals 
at the outbreak of a war, the United States must rely on large and continuing 
supplies of materials from Africa, India, the East Indies, South America, and 
other overseas sources of supply or obtain such materials from domestic deposits. 

It was our great fortune that Germany probably had no more than 75 sub- 
marines of a type now obsolete when the United States entered World War II. 
Although there were many costly sinkings early in the war, we were able, at 
considerable cost, to obtain large quantities of manganese, chromite, tungsten, 
mereury, mica, copper, lead, zinc, and many other materials from Russia, 
China, India, South America, and other distant sources. 

Reports indicate that if the world should become engaged in a war within 
the next few years, use of the sea lanes by the United States would be challenged 
by 250 to 1,000 or more superior-type enemy submarines. 

In view of the great fleet of submarines that may be used against us and the 
greater probability that enemy seizures, sabotage, and political factors would 
prevent access to foreign sources of supply, it appears highly improbable that 
the United States would be able to obtain more than a small fraction of our 
mnineral and metal requirements from overseas sources of supply. 

The Munitions Board states in its report of January 23, 1950, that “changing 
world conditions resulting in new strategic concepts point to a substantial in- 
crease in the ultimate objectives of some materials.” 

Considerable concern regarding the vulnerability of South American copper 
production is found in an intradepartmental memorandum of November 12, 1942, 
in which the Chief of Production of the War Production Board Copper Branch 
warned that “The shelling or bombing of power plants on the Pacific coast of 
Chile, or the bombing of mine plants near the coast, could cut off 550,000 tons 
of copper per year.” 

It was also pointed out that “water-borne imports totaling 569,89 tons per 
year are constantly exposed to the danger of sinking.” 
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ADEQUATE STOCKPILE UNATTAINABLE; IMMEDIATE PROGRAM FOR EXTENSIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND UTILIZATION OF DOMESTIC MINERAL DEPOSITS ONLY POSSIBLE SOLU- 
TION 


We are faced with the fact that an adequate stockpile of minerals and metals 
is not contemplated by the Munitions Board and is impossible of attainment 
before another 25 or 30 years have passed. We are also confronted with the 
fact that the possibility of acquiring substantial quantities of minerals and 
metals from overseas sources of supply during a future war emergency is 
extremely remote. 

Obviously, the only possible solution is an immediate program calling for the 
extensive exploration, development, and mining of thousands of undeveloped 
domestic mineral deposits and the maximum expansion of existing mining 
operations in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

A grave error is committed if we delude ourselves into believing that such a 
program can be accomplished if deferred until immediately preceding or following 
the outbreak of war. 

The experience record of our abortive efforts in World War ITI stands as irref- 
utable evidence that little or nothing can be done to effectively utilize the unde- 
veloped mineral resources of the United States and expand the production of 
going mining operations—coal, and possibly iron ore mining excepted—if such 
efforts are deferred until after or shortly before the outbreak of war. 


EXTREME MEASURES ADOPTED IN LAST WAR TO INCREASE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF 
MINERALS AND METALS A MISERABLE FAILURE 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board report of January 2, 1945, refers to the 
extraordinary measures adopted during World War II in order to increase the 
production of copper and zine. The report also cautions that— 

“Considerable time is required to develop new sources of supply and to increase 
the production of existing mines and smelters.” 

A communication from the United States Bureau of Mines refers to the extreme 
measures adopted during the last war to increase domestic production of minerals 
and metals. For unexplained reasons, the Munitions Board and the Department 
of the Interior, as well as other agencies of the Government, choose to ignore the 
experience record of World War II and the fact that, with few exceptions— 
notably bauxite and aluminum production—the so-called extraordinary and 
extreme measures adopted to increase the domestic production of minerals and 
metals failed miserably of their purpose. 

Not only did such measures fail to increase production as anticipated but they 
failed to so much as maintain the production of a number of vital commodities, 
including copper, lead and zine. 

The few exceptions such as bauxite and aluminum are accounted for by the 
fact that the bauxite mines and aluminum plants were located in areas with a 
relatively dense population. Also, the bauxite deposits were susceptible to fairly 
rapid development and ore extraction by open-pit mining and shallow underground 
workings. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE RESPONSE TO DEMANDS OF WORLD ARMAMENT ACTIVITIES, NOT 
UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT, EXPANDED DOMESTIC MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 
PRIOR TO PEARL HARBOR 


The domestic production of a number of minerals and metals increased con- 
siderably during the several years preceding Pearl Harbor, reached its peak in 
1942, and declined rapidly thereafter. However, the so-called extreme and 
extraordinary measures taken by the Government of the United States a little 
previous to and following Pearl Harbor had little or nothing to do with this 
increase in production. 

The considerable expansion of the domestic mining industry and the great 
increase in production of essential minerals and metals during the several years 
preceding Pearl Harbor resulted almost entirely from the individual initiative 
and efforts by private enterprise in response to the large and steadily increasing 
world demands for minerals and metals caused by universal armament activities, 
including those of Germany, Russia, and Japan. 

Apparently, sheer coincidence also played a part, as with the great Morenci 
open-pit copper mine, concentrator, and smelter in Arizona. The Morenci, the 
second largest copper mine in the United States, required 5 years and $45,000,000 
to develop and place in operation. 
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Fortunately, production commenced at the Morenci operations as the United 
States entered World War II. 

As another example, tungsten was accidentally discovered in a substantial 
gold and antimony deposit being opened in Idaho in the spring of 1941. For- 
tunately, this deposit was close to the surface, which permitted rapid develop- 
ment and extraction of ore by open-pit operations. This one deposit alone sup- 
plied approximately 25 to 30 percent of the domestic production of tungsten 
curing World War II. 

The effective expansion of going mining operations and opening of certain 
new deposits to meet the mounting demands for essential minerals and metals 
was readily accomplished in the years preceding Pearl Harbor due to the avail- 
ability of a large and excess supply of experienced mine labor, mine operators and 
technical personnel, materials, and equipment resulting from the depression 
and the high prosperity of the gold-mining industry, employing some 25,000 
production workers. 

Indirectly, the gold-mining industry was undoubtedly a great contributing 
factor in the Western States during this period, serving as an attractive train- 
ing ground through the years and as a reservoir of experienced mine labor and 
personnel required for new or expanding operations preparing to produce stra- 
tegic and critical minerals and metals, 


FACTORS WHICH PROHIBIT UTILIZATION OF UNDEVELOPED MINERAL RESOURSES AND 
EXPANSION OF EXISTING OPERATIONS IN TIME OF WAR 


Critical shortages of mine labor, equipment, and supplies, as experienced dur- 
ing and following a period of war: numerous physical limitations; the length of 
time required to bring many deposits and abandoned mines into full production ; 
and in some instances the lack of processing technology and know-how beyond 
the laboratory stage—either ccllectively or singly—will prevent any material 
expansion of the domestic production of most minerals and metals if a program 
for the intensive exploration, development, and mining of undeveloped mineral 
deposits, and the expansion of existing operations, is deferred until immediately 
preceding or following the outbreak of a war. Such was the unfortunate expe- 
rience of the United States in World War IT. 


PHE EXTRAORDINARY AND EXTREME MEASURES ADOPTED TO INCREASE DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION IN WORLD WAR II 


What were the so-called extraordinary and extreme measures adopted by 
the United States Government in World War IL in order to increase the domestic 
production of strategic and critical minerals and metals—measures that com- 
pletely failed in most instances to produce the expected results? Such measures 


included : 

First, War Production Board Limitation Order L—208 was issued to close the 
gold mines remaining in operation in order to release and divert their residual 
iabor to copper, zine, and other nonferrous metal mines. 

WPB officials estimated that a year after the order was issued not over 100 
workers from the closed gold mines were working in the copper and other essen- 
tial nonferrous metal mines. 

Second. In 1942 and 1948 the Army released 8,700 soldiers to work in the cop- 
per and zine mines. Only a small number are believed to have remained at the 
mines for any length of time. It is known that approximately 40 percent of the 
1.200 soldiers released for the purpose in October 1942 had left the mines within 
6 months. 

Third. In 1942 the Government issued orders freezing nonferrous metal mine 
workers in their jobs in 12 Western States. Only by obtaining a certificate of 
separation was a miner supposed to be free to obtain employment elsewhere, 

Recruiting campaigns also were conducted to obtain labor for the essential 
metal mines. The miners in general resented the freeze order and large numbers 
left the mines without bothering to obtain the required certificate of separation. 

Fourth. Defense plant mining projects were attempted by the Government. 
some were successful, while many either failed of their purpose or were not 
completed when the war ended. 

Fifth. Incentive payments for some metals, Government purchase programs, 
aceess-road construction by Federal agencies, RFC mine loans, and RFC small- 
lot purchase depots were attempted during World War IJ. In most of these 
instances it was a matter of too little and too late. 
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THE WORLD WAR II RECORD OF THE DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


The extreme and extraordinary measures taken by the Government of the 
United States in World War II to increase the domestic production of certain 
strategic and critical minerals and metals is in sharp contrast to the results 
obtained and rapid deterioration of the domestic mining industry. 

The sobering fact is that over a 4-year period, commencing only 2 months 
after Pearl Harbor, the domestic metal-mining industry, excluding smelting 
and refining, lost over 50 percent of its production workers. The estimated num- 
ber of production workers in the metal-mining industry dropped, month by 
month, from a high of 111,600 in March 1942 down to a low of 55,500 in April 
1946, a less of 56,900 production workers. Nearly half of this manpower loss 
was suffered by the copper, lead, and zinc mining industries alone. 

During the same period the loss of mine labor resulted in a 44-percent drop 
in the domestic production of copper, a 32-percent drop in lead production, and 
a 25-percent drop in the production of zine. The production loss over this 4-year 
period would have been much greater but for the fact that the normal explora- 
tion and development work carried on in order to find and block out ore and 
prepare working places well ahead of ore extraction was stopped or limited 
in order to use all available manpower for immediate production. 

Our Government attempted to develop and obtain substantial quantities of 
chromite from the large Stillwater deposits in Montana and failed for the lack 
of labor alone. 

Intensive exploratory work was conducted on the Montana Stillwater deposits 
by the United States Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey for a period 
of 2 years prior to Pearl Harbor. 

An additional 2 years were spent in developing three mines on the deposits, 
constructing concentrating plants, and modern housing facilities. Some $12,000,- 
000 were spent on the defense-plant portion of the two larger projects alone, 
exclusive of operating and maintenance costs. Money was no object: time- 
and-a-half and double time was paid for Saturday and Sunday work. Failure 
to obtain sufficient labor caused the RFC to clese the two smaller projects in 
order to transfer the labor to the larger and more efficient project. Even so, 
the continued shortage of labor permitted the concentrating mill at the Mouat 
chromite operation to be operated at only 25 percent of its capacity. 

In 1941 the Government considered and authorized the construction of a 
manganese beneficiation plant at Henderson, Nev., which was in operation for 
14 months. The defense plant portion of the cost amounted to $7,662,000, exclu- 
sive of the operating and maintenance costs of mine and plant. The RFC has 
stated : 

“This project was highly experimental, using a new process, and never passed 
from the experimental stage. The process was unsatisfactory throughout the 
contract and the project was discontinued for that reason.” 

This is a typical example of failures due to the lack of technology and know 
how beyond the laboratory stage. 

In the fall of 1942 and early 1948, the copper division of the War Production 
Board recommended that clearance be given to a select list of 36 domestic 
copper projects. It was believed that additional production could be obtained 
from these copper properties more quickly than others. Fourteen of the projects 
represented expansions to existing operations. Over $53,000,000 of capital, 
critical materials costing $19,500,000, and an additional 5.872 workers were 
estimated to be required for the 36 projects which, when completed and in full 
production, were calculated to yield 148,000 tons of copper per year. 

These 36 projects were turned down by the War Production Board Facility 
Review Committee or Facility Clearance Board because of the critical shortages 
of manpower and equipment. 

After the United States entered World War II, the opening of many deposits, 
abandoned mines, and districts was realized to be impossible of attainment, 

One example is the conglomerate mine of the Calumet & Hecla Copper Co., 
located in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The conglomerate mine is over a 
nile deep and is known to contain at least 250,000 tons of copper. The economic 
conditions of the depression years forced this mine to be abandoned : the workings 
have caved in and are filled with water. The company estimates that under 
today’s conditions 5 years and $20,000,000 would be required to open the conglo- 
merate mine and get it into production—a financial risk which private enterprise 
cannot afford to undertake. 

82354—52——_38 
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In view of the facts, it becomes obvious that the countless inactive mineral 
deposits in the United States cannot possibly be utilized to any advantage during 
a future war emergency unless the Government of the United States finances an 
all-out and intelligent program to induce private enterprise to undertake the 
opening and mining of such mineral deposits well in advance of the outbreak 
of war. 


APPARENT REASONS FOR INDIFFERENCE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TOWARD CON- 
DITION OF MINING INDUSTRY AND NEED OF ALL-OUT DOMESTIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


Why have we failed to take appropriate action to assure the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the mineral resources of the United States during a war emergency that 
may be upon us in the near future? 

In the first place, apparently we have failed to heed the waring of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board which stated in its report of Janury 2, 1945, that, 
“We must not delude ourselves by adopting a Maginot line psychology by relying 
solely or too heavily on stockpiling as a measure of national defense.” 

Secondly, the execeutive departments apparently believe that such action 
would interfere with our current foreign policy of furthering the intersts of 
foreign nations by developing their mineral deposits, expanding their operating 
mines, and importing as much foreign mineral and metal production as possible 
as a means of providing dollar exchange, regardless of the great damage done 
to the mining industry of the United States. 

In addition, the executive departments either are utterly indifferent to the 
problem or have been so occupied with other matters that they have failed to 
make a realistic analysis of the minerals security of the United States. This 
may explain the indifference displayed in a statement appearing in the Muni- 
tions Board report of January 23, 1950, as follows: 

“The Munitions Board has not taken a position as to the expediency of any 
action to keep domestic mines in operation. Nevertheless, the Board does recog- 
nize the impact both on military strength and on stockpiling, of any decline in 
domestic minerals production. A strong, prosperous, and efficient domestic 
mining industry is basic to the national security. 

“What other explanation may there be for the fact that the Department of 
the Interior on the one hand contends that the attainment of the maximum 
stockpile objective is necessary for the minerals security of the United States 
and on the other hand, while knowing that a $15,000,000,000 stockpile not only is 
not contemplated, but is incapable of realization for many years to come, and 
realizing that a war emergency may be upon us within the next few years, makes 
no effort whatsoever to arouse the people of the United States and the Congress 
to the alternate necessity of an all-out Government-financed program to put 
thousands of idle domestic mineral deposits into production before it is too 
late.” 


MUNITIONS BOARD WARNS MINIMUM STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES IF ATTAINED INFER NO 
GUARANTY OF SUFFICIENCY IN A FUTURE WAR; CONGRESS NOW RESPONSIBLE FOR 
SUCH GUARANTY 


In its last stockpiling report to the Congress, dated January 23, 1950, the Muni- 
tions Board once again sounded this ominous warning: 

“At the time these stockpile objectives were established it was made clear 
that they were minimum objectives. They inferred no guaranty of sufficiency 
in a future war, being intended merely as a guide in the maintenance of a bal- 
anced procurement program. 

“If the Munitions Board, the Department of the Interior, or the National 
Security Resources Board will not take appropriate action to recommend and 
initiate a domestic minerals program which will guarantee a sufficiency of 
minerals and metals throughout any future war emergency, it becomes the 
obvious duty and responsibility of the Congress itself to take the action neces- 
sary to provide such a guaranty to the people of the United States.” 


PROGRAMS REQUIRED TO GUARANTEE A SUFFICIENCY OF MINERALS AND METALS IN A 
FUTURE WAR EMERGENCY 


In order to guarantee that the United States will have an adequate supply of 
strategic and critical minerals and metals, or a supply as nearly adequate as 
ean possibly be obtained at this late date, to meet all military and essential 
civilian requirements throughout a 5- to 8-year period of war and during a 3-year 
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postwar reconversion and rehabilitation period, the Congress must face the 
problem squarely and realistically, regardless of outside influences and the 
apathy of the executive agencies. 

The Congress must enact enabling legislation, appropriate the funds required, 
and direct that the following policies and programs be carried out immediately: 

First. The Munitions Board and the General Services Administration must 
abandon the policy and practice of off-again, on-again purchases in order to keep 
the quantity of each stockpile material in theoretical balance and of never paying 
above market prices for strategic and critical materials. 

With a few possible exceptions, all available world surpluses of strategic 
and critical materials must be purchased for the stockpile. 

Purchasing missions, including staffs of technical personnel, supplied with 
contractual authority, small tools, and equipment, must be sent to foreign sources 
of supply to increase production and obtain the maximum quantities of materials 
to the extent not obtainable from the undeveloped mineral deposits in the United 
States. 

This method was used by the Board of Economic Warfare to obtain greater 
quantities of mica, beryl, tantalite, and other materials during World War II 
and should be adopted at this time. 

Second. An independent agency must be established to commence immediately 
and carry out an intensive, all-out, 10- to 12-year Government-financed program 
designed and geared to have private enterprise explore, develop, and mine the 
Nation’s undeveloped mineral deposits and expand existing operations in order 
to obtain maximum domestic production of strategie and critical minerals and 
metals in the shortest possible time. 

All production derived from such efforts must be delivered to the stockpile 
until the outbreak of a war, at which time the flow shall be diverted to meet 
consumer requirements as directed by the Federal Government. 


COST OF THE REQUIRED DOMESTIC MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The Munitions Board has pointed out that the daily cost to the United States 
of World War II reached about $500,000,000, and that, measured in these terms, 
the cost of the entire stockpile when completed would be equivalent to the cost 
of only a few days of war. 

The expenditure required to carry out the domestic minerals production pro- 
gram required to guarantee that the United States will have the minerals and 
metals needed in a future war emergency probably would be equivalent to the 
cost to the United States of 10 to 14 days of the last war. 

It is highly important to remember that unlike planes, guns, tanks, and ships 
that have no commercial value and sooner or later are expended or become 
obsolete and are discarded, mineral and metal acquisitions represent an exchange 
of dollars for indestructible materials that, in general, have an increasingly 
greater monetary value with the passage of time. 

In the words of the Munitions Board, “The stockpile is an inventory of raw 
materials with a cash value; it is a recoverable asset owned by the people of 
the United States.” In this sense it is an insurance policy, the outlay for which 
would be returned manyfold should the stockpile be used, and yet until it is 
used it retains value indefinitely. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it would be well to ponder the statement of Commodore Lewis 
L. Strauss, special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy, which he made 4% 
years ago, in October 1945, before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. Commodore Strauss representing the Secretary of the Navy, 
stated in part: 

After a war has begun—and it is now conceded that the next war, if we have 
one, is likely to come suddenly with no advance warning—it may be too late to 
acquire these materials from other countries. We may be denied access to the 
principal world sources of many strategic materials, and we can well remember 
how, in early 1942, when the Japanese had cut our sea communications to the 
Far East, we were denied access to our principal sources of supply for tin, rub- 
ber, manila fiber, quinine, and other necessary commodities. 

While the Far East was completely shut off, other areas became inaccessible 
to varying degrees as the result of enemy action. 
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Shipping routed to India, the east and west coasts of Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, suffered costly losses, and the Mediterranean was practically closed to 
traffic. 

In the winter of 1942-43, for example, substantial tonnages of bauxite from 
the Guianas, then critical in our airplane program, were lost due to enemy sub- 
marine action. Such quantities of strategic materials as we did successfully im- 
port from those areas which were not completely cut off, were imported at con- 
siderable cost to the war effort. 

Combat vessels needed elsewhere had to be assigned to protect this shipping. 
Ships which were needed for the transport of personnel and supplies required 
by the Armed Forces had to be diverted from that use and their destruction 
risked. 

Furthermore, a substantial tonnage of heavy materials had to be flown from 
China, Africa, India, and South America at great cost and uneconomic use of 
fuel, trained personnel, and airplanes. 

These desperate efforts did not save us from many delays and set-backs in 
our production program caused by the shortages of needed strategic materials. 

The lesson to be learned is, obviously, that we cannot afford to gamble with 
our security on the chance that in another national emergency we could again 
be so fortunate. 

Shall we heed such warnings and take required action or shall we gamble the 
future of the United States against the remote chance that United States mer- 
chant ships may be successful in running the gantlet of 250 to 1,000 or more 
enemy submarines and return with large quantities of strategic materials, and 
the equally remote chance that enemy action, by one means or another, may not 
succeed in shutting off overseas sources of supplies? 

The cold facts reveal that after a major war has started it is, with few ex- 
ceptions, impossible not only to utilize the Nation’s undeveloped mineral de- 
posits effectively but it is impossible to maintain the production of operating 
mines. 

It is a fact that once war has started, the undeveloped mineral deposits and 
idle mines of the United States may just as well be in the hands of the enemy 
for the little good they could contribute to the winning of the war and the econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

In the light of present world conditions and the evidence before us, it becomes 
imperative that the Congress immediately initiate an all-out program that will 
provide the people of the United States with the strategic and critical raw ma- 
terials from or with which all military, industrial, and essential civilian sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment required to win a future war and maintain our 
basic economy must be made. 

A partial or half-hearted effort will not save our Nation. 


ONLY ONE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION CONTRACT MADE UNDER DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT BETWEEN APRIL 3 AND JUNE 6, 1951 


Mr. Gumpev. Gentlemen, for the record I wanted to say a few 
words about this program. I think anyone that has been attending 
these hearings would get the impression that the Government has done 
nothing to increase the production of critical materials and metals. 

Actually, a great deal has been done in the period since the Defense 
Production Act was passed. A notable example of this is the alumi- 
num expansion program. 

Mr. Encore. We are not interested in aluminum smelting. 

Mr. Gumee.. That is part of the work we have done. 

Mr. Eneie. We are concerned with the mining of strategic minerals 
and metals from domestic deposits. 

Mr. Gumpew. That is a highly critical metal, one of the most critical, 
and we have provided for expansion of production by 320,00 tons per 
annum. The plants are now under construction and the first 2 of 
the 18 units are expected to come into production this month. 

The magnitude of this program can be understood when you con- 
sider that the figure of 320,000 tons represents twice the amount of 
aluminum that was produced in 1939. 
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Mr. Eneie. We are completely off the subject, Mr. Gumbel. We 
are not concerned about aluminum at this time. I was over before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee on Friday and I sub- 
mitted a second list of contracts for minerals and metals made with 
Defense Production Act funds, which the GSA submitted at the re- 
quest of this subcommittee. The first list, which we obtained from 
GSA on April 4, disclosed that only four contracts had been made 
as of April 3, one of which had been canceled, and two of which were 
under negotiation prior to the time DMA got into the program and 
were signed as stockpile contracts, which left a net of one contract, 
which is a drip, when we need a Niagara Falls of this stuff. Since 
then—April 3—you have made 12 contracts; 11 of them are contracts 
for tungsten from foreign sources. One source is Korea. and how in 
God’s name you are going to get tungsten out of Korea I don’t know, 
but all 11 of them were for tungsten from foreign countries, spreading 
all the way from Spain to Korea. 

There was one contract to a company in Tennessee, which involved 
zine, and amounted to 10,000 tons. In other words, when you actually 
look at what has been done, nothing has been done of substantial 
amount. 

(Suscommirree Nore.—The first list referred to appears opposite 
p. 52. The second list referred to, together with a third list of addi- 
tional contracts made by GSA through June 30, 1951, is presented 
below. ) 
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Mr. Bartye. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ena. Yes. ; 

Mr. Barina. I have a speech here which was prepared by NPA and 
brought to my office for me to give over the air. As I glanced over it 
I saw that it had the following to say about tungsten : “Now it is being 
produced in veins and placer deposits in Colorado, California, and the 
historic Black Hills of South Dakota.” I asked the man who brought 
the speech to me, “What about Nevada?”, and he told me that there 
was no tungsten in Nevada. Actually, Nevada is one of the biggest 
tungsten producing States in the country. . 

I think we have proved conclusively before this committee that the 
administration of the Defense Minerals is “NG”—capital “NG”—and 
I think we ought to ask Secretary Chapman for the dismissal of the 
Administrator. The defense minerals program cannot work the way 
it is going. 

Mr. Eneve. You tell me who the Administrator is. In going up and 
down this totem pole, I have never been able to find who Chief Thun- 
derbird is, perched on the top of it, who is supposed to be able to run 
this show. 

Mr. Sartor. We had brought up before us today Mr. Ralston who 
is chief metallurgist. 

Mr. Recan (presiding). I wanted to finish manganese ore before 
we got to that. 


MANGANESE CONTRACTS FOR BUTTE AND PHILIPSBURG (MONTANA) 
OPERATORS 


Mr. D’Ewart, do you want to ask any further questions on the Butte 


project before we get into this slag ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I Would like to read just a paragraph 
from the testimony of Jast Thursday, to introduce my subject, and 
it wouldn't take us very long, and while I am reading it, I would like 
to have Mr. Sanford R. Knapp, of Butte, come forward. Would you 
come forward and take a chair, Mr. Knapp? This is Mr. Mitten- 
dorf’s testimony. 


It has been a picture where we have had jurisdictional disputes in the field. 
It has been rather intangible, if you look at it in any light. I say intangible 
from the justification of the ore reserves, the ability of the mines to produce, 
and the individuals thinking of the very component parts that go into this over- 
all program. . 

As you probably know, Mr. Bradley had all of the mine operators come into 
Washington to see if they could not agree to a meeting of minds. That was 
accomplished in the case of the three small independent producers, and we finally 
did draft a contract, after many, many tries, which satisfied Mr. Cole, operator 
of the beneficiation plant, and to justify this program we did rely upon the ores 
which would be produced from two mines which did not subscribe to the thinking 
of the other three mines. 

Therefore, we set about to treat them on an individual basis. We have set 
about to discuss all this with GSA, and they have been working diligently to 
whip these contracts into shape. 

I was of the opinion that we had most everybody satisfied until yesterday ; 
these gentlemen with me today and I remained into the last evening listening 
to the protests that have arisen now when we are in the final stage of consum- 
mation of the contracts. We have had to call—at least I want to call—a very 
temporary halt—in my mind, and I want to listen to everybody; I want to get 
all the facts before me before we subscribe to any permanent plan. 

I don’t want knowingly to go into a deal that I don’t think is a good deal for 
both the Government and the producer. 
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It is my purpose now, as soon as TI can get free to my office, to get on the 
phone to resolve differences. This situation, as I say, arose last night. There 
has been information reach us from Butte which refutes what we heard yester- 
day by word of mouth, to a very large extent. 

He goes on to say that one or two of these people pulled out and 
Mr. Mittendorf was going to call these Thursday afternoon and see 
if they could work out that contract and get the situation. 

Since then, Mr. Knapp, who I understand is one of the people to 
whom you referred, Mr. Mittendorf, is in town and I thought between 
you and Mr. Knapp making a statement here this morning perhaps we 
could work out the difficulties in this Butte-Philipsburg area and get 
a clearer understanding of just what was holding up those contracts 
in that area. 

Both gentlemen are here. The man who Mr. Mittendorf referred 
to,and Mr. Mittendorf, are before us today. Here is our opportunity. 

Mr. ReGan. Suppose you give the secretary your full name and 
initials, your name and address. 


STATEMENT OF 8S. R. KNAPP, PRESIDENT, TAYLOR-KNAPP CO., BUTTE, MONT. 


Mr. Kwarr. S. R. Knapp, Taylor-Knapp Co., president, main oflice, 
in Butte, operations in Philipsburg. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Mittendorf, would you like to comment first, then 
we will have Mr. Knapp as well. 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. Yes; I will be glad to. Mr. Knapp has prepared 
his letter of protest. It was handed to me just as I boarded a taxicab, 
and I am sorry I haven’t had the opportunity of reading it. 

I called the other people, as I pledged myself to call, and Mr. Me- 
Meekin is very anxious to come down, has offered to come to Washing- 
ton, and he is quite sure we will get together on an individual-contract 
basis. 

I have a cable in my office received from Mr. Cole. I also talked 
with Mr. Cole at Seattle last Friday. He confirms that the other three 
producers are ready to go ahead on the price schedule proposed. I told 
Mr. Cole it was my purpose to finalize the three immediately, and I 
hope we can get them out in a day or two. 

They believe that these proposed schedules are fair, and fit their par- 
ticular operation. Those three contracts will be my purpose to con- 
summate. I am glad to have Mr. Knapp back again today, and I will 
be very glad to sit down with him to discuss further his objection. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Knapp, since you seem to be the person whom 
we were commenting on on Thursday, would you like to comment ? 

Mr. Kwarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that I have read the transcript of the meeting 
on Thursday and there appeared to me an impression that I had 
kicked over the traces very recently, without good cause. It also re- 
fers to this meeting back in January, when the five, instead of four, 
as was frequently mentioned, operators, met here in Washington, to 
discuss this combined Butte-Philipsburg program. We all came to 
Washington with a definite proposal as to ore prices, which was dis- 
cussed earlier today. 

From that time, which I believe was January 30, until April 25, I 
personally had no knowledge of the price schedule that now appears 
in these draft contracts. The entire basis is changed. I would go 
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along on the price schedule which all the operators agreed to back 
in January. 

The present schedule is unworkable in my opinion, and I believe 
also in the opinion of the other operator that Mr. Mittendorf referred 
to. It involves the same considerations that were discussed earlier 
here today. 

My second point is that, when we had this meeting in January, it 
was announced at the meeting that the policy would be to concentrate 
Philipsburg ores in Philipsburg. 

We have a concentrating mill ready to concentrate such ores. 

This draft contract that was submitted to me, I believe, May 15, 
provides for concentrating only 1,500 tons of concentrates, Last No- 
vember, we offered to concentrate over a 5-year period some 37,000 to 
40,000 tons. It wouldn’t be worth setting up for 1,500 tons. 

There are a number of other objections I have to the draft contract 
that was submitted, as I say, on May 15. ‘They are less important. 
I am sure we can work them out, but there are those two basic points 
that we object to in this program. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you speaking for all five producers in the area? 

Mr. Kwnarr. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Just for yourselves? 

Mr. Knapp. I am speaking now just for our own company. We 
are considered, I believe, generally the second-largest potential pro- 
ducer of manganese in the combined Butte-Philipsburg district, ex- 
cluding, of course, Anaconda. 

Mr. Enerr. What are your basic objections ? 

Mr. Kwnarr. The ore purchase-price schedule, whether we sell the 
ore direct or whether it is reflected in the price of a concentrate we 


would produce; that is the first objection. 

The second major objection is the limitation in our case to produce 
only 1,500 tons of concentrates where we have offered and are in a 
position to “sheaea a very much larger tonnage; we say 500 to 1,000 


tons a month. 

Mr. Encore. What you have is exactly the same thing we have on 
Deming? 

Mr. Kwarr. Exactly. 

Mr. Enoiz. DMA started out with so low a price that on the low- 
grade you can’t deliver and they put a quantity jimitetion on the high 
grade; so, you go broke if you put in enough upgrading facilities. Is 
that what it boils down to? 

Mr. Knapp. Yes. Your remarks earlier might just as well have 
applied to our particular case in Philipsburg. 

Mr. Ener. The thing I want to find out is whether anybody down 
there wants to have a manganese program or not. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES SET UP FOR MANGANESE-PRODUCING AREAS 


Mr. Saywor. I would like to ask Dr. Morgan a question in regard 
to this area. 

Doctor, the other day you referred to a contingent liability that you 
had mentally set up for some of these other areas. 

Have you mentally set up a contingent liability for the Butte area ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. That liability was not set up originally 
by the Defense Production Administration, but was set up by the 
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Defense Minerals Administration as a part of its submission of the 
total manganese program to the DPA. In this program there is a 
contingent liability for this area. 

Mr. Sartor. Have you also set up contingent liability for the other 
area that wasn’t referred to, and that is for the Batesville, Ark. 
area ? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. We have taken the sum of all of the con- 
tingent liabilities for these areas, established the contingent liability 
for the whole program, and set aside the funds for the whole program. 

Mr. Eneie. Would you like to give your opinion as to what this 
manganese program amounts to? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. If you will let me make a little statement 
on that—I do not have a prepared statement—but let me say that this 
is not a new problem, and I would like to go back several years. 


REPORT OF FORTY-NINTIL CONGRESS DISCLOSES LONG HISTORY OF UNITED 
STATES DEPENDENCE UPON FOREIGN MANGANFSE 


This is the Report of the Select Committee on Ordnance and War- 
ships [| Rept. No. 90, 49th Cong., 1st sess.] of the Senate, 1886, and I 
would just like to read a very short paragraph from that, because at 
that time the Congress was considering the question of whether we 
should have a steel Navy or a wooden Navy, and the question came 
up as to whether we had enough steel capacity and iron ore and 
manganese, et cetera. Here is what the report of the Congress said at 
that time: 

IMPORTED ORES 


Foreign ores are imported in considerable quantities and used in furnaces 
within easy reach of tidewater. This is partly due to the low prices of the 
foreign article and partly to the smaller percentage of phosphorous in certain 
imported ores which are mingled with native ores containing more than the 
permissible percentage. 

There has been more dependence upon foreign sources for manganese and 
the spiegel made therewith, which are indispensable in the manufacture of steei, 
but owing to the low price of foreign spiegel, and the fact that it does not form 
a very large item of the cost of steel, enough attention has not been paid to the 
development of manganese ores, of which the country has a sufficient supply, 
nor to the manufacture of spiegeleisen. However, the home production of the 
latter is rapidly increasing. 

So, going back at least to 1886, we can see that question of United 
State dependence on foreign sources of manganese to make our essen- 
tial war matériel, as in that case for the Navy, was known, so this is 
no new problem. We had it in World War I; we had it in World War 
II; and we have it today. 


FOREIGN SOURCES OF MANGANESE ORE 


Now, in 1950, the foreign sources of manganese ore with the quan- 
tities in short tons after them, in decreasing order, were as follows. 
I will just give them in round figures: 

India, 633,000 short tons: Union of South Africa, 475,000: Gold 
Coast, 328,000, plus approximately 170,000 short tons ore equivalent 
of ferromanganese; Brazil, 130,000; Cuba, 97,000; U. S. S. R., 66,000; 
total imports of ore 1,858,000; United States domestic production 
139,000. 
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STOCKPILE ACT AND DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT DO NOT SPECIFY 
DOMESTIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN MANGANESE AND CHROME 


In the Stockpile Act (Public Law 520, 79th Cong.) which has been 
referred to this morning, the Congress didn’t say anything about at- 
taining domestic self-sufficiency in such materials as manganese and 
chrome, They talked about— 
decreasing and preventing wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence 
of the United States upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in 
times of national emergency. 

With your kind permission, we have heard some discussion here this 
morning about interpretation of words, but when the agencies come 
to interpret these lines, what is “decreasing,” and “preventing where 
possible”—note that “where possible”’—and then what is “a dangerous 
and costly dependence of the United States”? 

If we are dependent in part on Latin America, or in part on central 
and South Africa—and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for example, say 
that we are going to have access to these areas in an emergency—is 
that a dangerous dependence ¢ 

Well, that all has to be determined. 

Then we come to the Defense Production Act (Public Law 774, 81st 


Cong.) which the Congress just passed, and in the Defense Production 


Act there is mention of expanding supplies to meet our new interna- 
tional responsibilities, but it says nothing about attaining domestic 
self-sufficiency in supplies of such materials as manganese and chrome. 
Further, the Congress in this act stated that these purchases— 


shall not be made unless it is determined that supply of the materials could not 
be effectively increased at lower prices or on terms more favorable to the Govern- 
ment, or that such purchases are necessary to assure the availability to the 
United States of oversea supplies. 

So, there the Congress clearly indicated that we were to count upon 
oversea supplies, and that we shouldn’t do these things at high cost 
if it could be shown that they could be done otherwise at a lower cost. 

Mr. Enerx. That isn’t my interpretation of it at all. I argued that 
with Mr. Davidson down there in the Interior Department for a week, 
and he had some fussy-thinking lawyers down there who wanted to 
put it in, and they contended that the purpose of it was to authorize 
preemptive buying. They wanted to clear the thing, so that there 
wasn’t any question about being able to do preemptive buying. 

That is to shut off, as I understand it, buying by nations which 
might become antagonistic with us, and that is as far as it went. 
Now, certainly you can’t consider terms more favorable to the Govern- 
ment, terms which make you rely upon a source of supply which has a 
zero index of availability in the event of all-out war. 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Congressman, just to finish the thought there, 
the Defense Minerals Administration doesn’t make the broad national- 
expansion policy for this emergency. The General Services Admin- 
istration does not make the broad policy for its operations under the 
Stockpile Act. These agencies are only operating agents. The GSA 
and the DMA are supposed to be given the basic assumptions and 
the policy for expansion, and within that framework they make their 
recommendations. 
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POLICY ESTABLISHED BY OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


In the mobilization chain of command, the agency responsible for 
establishing the broad expansion policy is the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization [ODM], and they have established such policy in general 
terms. This policy is available, I believe, to you gentlemen on request. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that it is my 
impression the Munitions Board wrote the board policy under Public 
Law 520; not Defense Minerals at all. Defense Minerals is a new 
agency that was set up long after that law was passed. 

“The Bureau of Mines cooperated with the Munitions Board in the 
carrying out of the policy that they set up. 

Mr. Morcan. In arrying out the stockpile, yes, sir; that was cor- 
rect, but now in the emergency period the supreme commanding agency 
for all of these activities is the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. They are over the Munitions Board under Public 
Law 520 at the present time ? 

Dr. Morean. Yes, sir. Then under ODM comes the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, which agency I am representing here this 
morning. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The committee has not been informed of that change 
in agency responsibility. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. D’Ew art, did you want to ask a question? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF BUTTE-PHILIPSBURG MANGANESE CONTRACTS 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Now, returning to the Butte-Philipsburg area, Mr. 
Mittendorf would like to comment on the statement that has been 
made by Mr. Knapp. He made two principal objections to the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. He did not think the price schedule exactly fitted 
his operation. I understand, Mr. Knapp, you have been in the mining 
of manganese oxide and you are going into manganese carbonate now 
and that your grade of ore has decreased. You did not feel that this 
schedule would meet your conditions. 

One thing for the record: When you attended that meeting, your 
representative subscribed to the schedule that the other three men 
wished, or were willing to go along with, but with reservations that 
he would have to clear it with you? 

Mr. Kwarr. No; that was not in my case. That was Mr. Me- 
Meekin’s case. I was present at the meeting. 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. Pardon me. That was with McMeekin. 

Well now, on the price, certainly, we stand ready and willing to sit 
down with you and discuss the price situation. The other point you 
brought up, as I recall, was 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Limitation. 

Mr. Mirrenporr. The tonnage to be milled in the mill? 

Mr. Knapp. Yes. 

Mr. Encie. The same thing at Deming, exactly. 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. The recommendation that I received from the 
Supply Division of DMA, to the best of my recollection, was that 
the whole Butte picture should be cast on a trial basis, on a test run 
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basis, to determine certain facts that I presume that the Supply 
Division wished to resolve. 

We thought there were some objectionable features to start out on 
a small test basis. We thought that it would not be acceptable to the 
miners if they had to mine a test run for 3 months, or to start a plant, 
for instance, like Mr. Cole’s plant, which required a substantial out- 
lay of fifty or sixty thousand dollars to begin. All of the miners 
agreed. 

Our thoughts then went to a system which would give some assur- 
ance that the whole industry would operate for a period of years, and 
to try to get away from the test run and the test mining basis. 

With the exception of Mr. Knapp, however, his mill was estab- 
lished, to be sure, but it made a product which did not meet the specifi- 
cations, i. e., the stockpile specifications. They could only be met 
by processing the ore at Butte. It was recognized that his plant 
might very well fit in a program in an intermediate stage, and that we 
could determine what could be done with his concentrate after he 
had mined and milled this initial run, and at that time we envisaged 
arenegotiation. Is that true? 

Mr. Kwnarr. That was provided in a vague sort of way, in our draft 
contract, but no similar provision, no corresponding provision, has 
been written into any of the other contracts, all of which are based 
on the premise of shipping all of their future ore to the domestic plant 
in Butte. Therefore, it would be ineffective to have such a provision 
in our contract. We would have no ore to treat, in other words. 

Mr. Mirrenpvorr. But as a result of our little reopening here last 
Tuesday or Wednesday we now have agreed that the Government will 
take possession of the ore at Philipsburg ¢ 

Mr. Knapp. Yes. 

Mr. Mirrenpvorr. That erases that objection. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You and Mr. Knapp feel you will get together on this 
Phillipsburg-Butte area ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. It is certainly my earnest desire. 

Mr. Knapp. I will do my best. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will you agree? Do you think you can do that this 
afternoon before you leave town ? 

Mr. Knapp. I will be very happy to do my best. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Knapp. I will be very happy totry. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reean. Thank you, Mr. Knapp. Glad to have you with us. 


STATUS OF CONTRACT FOR MANGANESE MILL AT EL PASO, TEXAS 


Now, we always have to keep El] Paso to the last. I am getting 
too polite, but is there anything new that has developed, Mr. Mitten- 
dorf, that shows we might be getting some action there in this El 
Paso matter ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. Where are we now with that? I understand the pro- 
ponents of this mill in El Paso have expressed a willingness hereto- 
fore to pay the expense of a man to go down and inspect this area 
for you if you are not yet satisfied of the potential quantity there. 
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I understand that the price set on that is quite a little less than the 
Deming ore, and the quality is somewhat better and it looks to me 
like that is one of the best places to get a start on this manganese of 
all of the five areas. I just wondered where we are today with that 
program. 

In the last week you said something about the contract being pre- 
pared by the proponents’ attorneys in Denver, and it didn’t arrive here 
until the fifth of June. I realize the mail might be slow. It didn’t 
arrive in town until the latter part of May. It finally got to the 
GSA on the 5th of June and I understand from a brief talk with the 
GSA members present that they have pretty well agreed to the terms 
of that contract; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gumpev. That is correct. 

Mr. Reean. That being the case in the stockpiling of ore, what 
more is there to be done to get that underway ? 

Mr. Mirrenvorr. A matter of writing it up; isn’t it, gentlemen / 

Mr. Exxiorr. As far as the purchase of ore is concerned, that is 
correct, and getting a certification from DPA and getting the money. 

Mr. Recan. I wasn't quite clear, to do what ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have to get the certification from DPA and get 
the money from the Budget Bureau and we have to write up a letter 
of intent with Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Recan. And DPA is here in the person of Dr. Morgan. Will 
that be a long drawn-out affair, Dr. Morgan ? 

Dr. Morcan. No, sir. That is part of the general program that 
we have already approved and we will be only too glad to see them 
going ahead. 

Mr. Recan. What else is to be done, Mr. Mittendorf ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. It is pretty much out of my hands now. 

Mr. Reean. It is? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Regan. That is as far as the stockpiling of the ores is 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. Then what is your idea of the authorizing of the plan? 
How long a time is it going to take to satisfy you that that plant 
will be authorized, the mill, at El Paso? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Well, Mr. Chairman, it will not be me alone. It 
is the Administration. 

Mr. Reean. I have heard from the Administrator. He said 30 
days over 30 days ago. What is your idea? That is, in order for you 
to clear it, what are you going to require? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. I will require—I think the Administration will 
require—reasonable assurance that there is a flow of ore suflicient 
to— 

Mr. Reean. The flow is already sufficient. What steps are you 
going to take to satisfy yourself on that? Do you still plan to have a 
man go down and actually inspect the properties? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Recan. And you still feel that that is going to be necessary 
to have that matter cleared through the State Department ? 

Mr. Mirrenporr. Yes. That will be necessary. 

Mr. Recan. And has the State Department been appraised of that 
request ? 
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Mr. Mirrenporr. They have. 
Mr. Reean. But they have not yet worked out any arrangement 


with Mexico to satisfy the yd gos a <a gy procedure ? 
Friday about that. 


Mr. Mrrrenvorr. I inquire 

Mr. Reean. Sir? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. I inquired about that Friday and asked how long 
it would take, and the guess was about a week, they said; about a 
week more. 

Mr. Reean. A week from last Friday ? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. From last Friday. 

Mr. Recan. Will you have a man available to go down promptly 
thereafter ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is a function of the survey, and they said 
yes—of the USGS. 

Mr. Reean. So with this clearance from GSA, to DPA, in 24 hours, 
what will be the procedure? Will you have a man on the ground down 
there to buy the ore? 

Mr. Gumpet. We will have to send somebody out there to look over 
the ground. 

Mr. Recan. The place where it is to be stockpiled, and so forth, 
how long will that take ? 

Mr. Gumeev. We will notify our regional office and ask them to 
do whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Mautu. That will be placed on the regional office. We will 
set up the money so the man the minute he delivers the material, it 
is weighed and he can be paid. That will be approximately 5 days. 

Mr. Regan. You have agreed on the price schedule of the ore, the 
price to be paid. It has been set out. 

Mr. Gusev. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. It is reasonable to believe that before the end of June 
shipments should be rolling? 

Mr. Gumobet, I think they have to build a spur track. I don’t 
know how long that is going to take. Do you know? 

Mr. Mrirrenporr. No. 

Mr. Reean. I understood tentative arrangements had been made 
for that. 

Mr. Gumper. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. But it has not actually been put into operation ? 

Mr. Gumbev. That isright. It shouldn’t take long. 

Mr. Reean. Is there any other hold-up that anybody can visualize 
to delay further the starting operations on that ? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. That is the purchase of the ore, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. No. I wondered as Mr. Gumble spoke, there 
might be some delay on the other end. One party has leased 60 acres 
and that has to be transferred to GSA. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will keep ahead of the contractor on that. We 
will find a place to store it. 

Mr. Recan. There is nothing in the way to start immediately, the 
clearance with GSA, with the authority, the man will be on hand 
with his pocketbook. Within a week from last Friday the State De- 
partment will give you green light. They have a man going to Mexico 
to say that the ore is there, and that, with the statement made last 
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month giving Dr. Boyd another 30 days, you might be in position to 
say you could proceed from there, would you say that? 

Mr. Mrrrenvorr. We might be in a position. 

Mr. Reean. Is it reasonable to believe you will? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. We wouldn’t be taking this approach, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we knew. The engineers who examine the property might 
come back with the same conclusion that I understand that the ap- 
plicant’s engineers had, “Well, it looks like a Gambusino operation 
fora while.” I don’t know what answer they are coming back with. 

Mr. Reean. We will have to wait a couple of weeks and ask you 
again, I guess, 


MANGANESE PROGRAM INADEQUATE—NEED FOR ACTION DISCUSSED 


Mr. Eneatx. Who is your boss, Mr. Mittendorf? 

Mr. Mrrrenporr. Jim Boyd. 

Mr. Enate. I suggest we get Dr. Boyd in here to see why he cannot 
straighten out this thing. We are at a total impasse. Mr. Mitten- 
dorf says he is not going to change his ideas on this subject and the 
mining people, including the gentleman from Montana who came in 
here and testified, found precisely the same objection which the people 
who have talked to me spoke of with regard to Deming, namely, that 
the ore schedules are satiel up in such a way that they won’t produce 
the ore in the lower brackets, and there are limitations on the quan- 
tity of the upper-bracket stuff so that anybody who tries to upgrade 
or build facilities to upgrade will go broke. Why not find out about 
this, and get Dr. Boyd in here? Maybe we are going to have to go 
up higher. I don’t agree with what Dr. Morgan said at all. We 
are not trying to make this Nation totally self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of strategic minerals and metals. But there isn’t any tortur- 
ing of the Public Law 520 or the Defense Production Act of 1950 or 
the Excess Profits Tax Act passed in January of this year that can 
escape the intent of Congress that this administration should do some- 
thing to get domestic miner production in operation. 

There is evidence in every one of those measures to that effect. We 
have written it time and time again; not in specific terms, not in 
terms of a direct mandate, because we cannot ask the executive de- 
partment to do the impossible, but we can ask them to do something 
and up to this time nothing is being done. There isn’t a drip coming 
out of the faucet, Mr. Chairman, and after all that is the standard by 
which you gage the accomplishments of a program. We want to know 
what is on the ground, how many shovelfuls of it do you have and we 
pile up more paper, Mr. Shairman, than we have piled up ore in the 
last 9 months. 

Mr. Saywor. I think if the gentleman will yield, it is best to ex- 
emplify right here in our manganese program and the Bureau of 
Mines attitude, that 5 years from now they hope they will have 
manganese ore recoverable from slag. That is what they are shooting 
for and that is the thing that is in back of this whole program. They 
are not interested in getting manganese out of the ground or any- 
where else. 

Mr. Recan. We have Dr. Ralston here and a few minutes of time. 


I believe he might give you some information on this slag business, 
82354—52—— 39 
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but before doing that, Mr. D’Ewart would like to insert in the 
record—— 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. No, I would like to make a request, Mr. Chairman, 
that as the policies are worked out with these five districts and for 
small-purchase contracts, that copies of these policies be made avai! 
able to the committee members by the Defense Minerals Administra 
tion. 


CONTENTION MADE THAT PROPOSED SLAG RECOVERY PROGRAM IS 
UNWORKABLE 


Mr. Sayvor. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Ralston makes his state- 
ment, I have a statement I would like to make with regard to this 
program and I think in light of that, maybe Mr. Ralston will explain 
some of the things that I am going to say to the committee. 

The proposed manganese program as submitted to this committee 
by the Defense Mineral Administration for the record, in our hearings 
which we held back on the 10th and 11th of May, that document con- 
tains the following statement with respect to the manganese slag 
program : 

There is no more important a manganese project than the slag program. 
The successful recovery of manganese from slags, for reuse, has been sought 
for 30 years or more in foreign countries and the United States; if successful, 
it should cut the need for imported ores by around one-half and end our pre- 
carious dependence on foreign manganese. The Bureau of Mines has carried its 
research and development of this program to a point where it now has a pilot- 
scale blast furnace “on the stream” at its Pittsburgh testing station. 

A further marker in the progress of the slag program is the expectation that 
a private entity will put a 100-ton-a-day pilot plant in operation, using its own 
funds, within 6 months from today. Certain steel companies are already segre- 
gating their high-manganese slags for treatment in the commercial units which 
may be built within the next 3 years. 

Because of the promise in the slag recovery work to date, the Bureau is 
counting, in its forecasts, on production equivalent to over 800,000 tons of 
ore, to be forthcoming by the end of 5 years from date; and the DMA is making 
its own plans accordingly in an effort to be ready to render whatever assistance 
is necessary to the installation of commercial plants, of about 1,000 tons per 
day capacity, within the next 3 years. 

In other words, we are told that the Bureau of Mines and the 
Defense Minerals Administration is counting on obtaining about one- 
half the United States requirements for manganese from open-hearth 
furnace slags 5 years from now. 

An obvious conclusion is that the reliance of the Defense Minerals 
Administration on the recovery of such a large amount of manga- 
nese by a process which is still in the experimental stage, c such 
amounts as may be anticipated from overseas sources of supply during 
a third world war, accounts for the limited scope of the remainder 
of the proposed manganese production program. Unfortunately, this 
program, except for special projects in the Artillery Peak, Ariz., 
Butte and Philipsburg, Mont., and Batesville, Ark., districts, is not. 
designed or intended to be a program which would encourage or effec- 
tively obtain maximum apie: wee from thousands of manganese 
deposits, large and small, scattered throughout 27 or more States 
from Maine to California and from Montana to Texas. 

Some members of the subcommittee have been receiving informa- 
tion concerning the Bureau of Mines experiments and the views of 

officials of some of the larger steel companies, as well as the private 
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views of a few of the Bureau’s own metallurgists, in regard to the 
possibility of success of the slag program. None of this information, 
which has been obtained either first hand or from most reliable sources, 
is said to offer any encouragement for the ultimate success of the 
slag program. 

The successful recovery of manganese from waste slags of the 
steel industry is to be highly desired from the standpoint of both the 
national security and the conservation of a highly critical material. 
However, for the Bureau of Mines and the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration to rely upon an unproved process in the experimental stage 
to provide half our manganese requirements 5 years from now would 
seem to be a mistake of considerable magnitude. 

The following information has been brought to my attention. I 
would like to know how much of it is known by the witnesses to be 
essentially correct : 

Mr. Percy Royster, a metallurgist with the United States Bureau 
of Mines, originated and patented the process for recovering man- 
ganese from slag which is being tried out at the Pittsburgh testing 
station of the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Seth Richardson, a wealhy oil man from Houston, Tex., went 
to Mr. Stuart Symington some months ago and asked how he could 
be of help to the defense effort. Mr. Symington called his attention 
to the critical manganese situation and suggested he participate in 
its solution. 

Later, Mr. Richardson conferred with Mr. Royster, to whom he 
was referred by others, at which time Mr. Richardson learned of 
Mr. Royster’s process for the recovery of manganese from furnace 
slag and presumably of the active experiments initiated on the same 
at the Bureau’s Pittsburgh station in the fall of 1949. 

Mr. Richardson subsequently conferred with Dr. James Boyd. Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines and Administrator of the Defense 
Minerals Administration, and offered to finance further research on 
the process and the construction of a 100-ton-a-day pilot plant costing 
upward $1 or $2 million. 

Apparently Mr. Richardson is the “private entity” referred to in 
the statement presented by DMA as follows: 

A further marker in the progress of the slag program is the expectation that 
a private entity will put a 100-ton-a-day pilot plant in operation, using its own 
funds, within 6 months from today. 

Mr. Richardson wrote to the United States Steel Co. and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. asking if they would supply the slag required by 
the large pilot plant which he proposed to finance. The United States 
Steel Co. is know to have agreed to do so. 

This probably accounts for the statement by DMA that— 


Certain steel companies are already segregating their high-manganese slags 


for treatment in the commercial units which may be built within the next % 
years. = 

Mr. Richardson also negotiated for Mr. Royster’s services. Mr. 
Royster agreed to terms whereby he would leave the Bureau of Mines 
and devote his full time on the proposed project after Mr. Richard- 
son made certain commitments, including the purchase of a larger 
blower required for the blast furnace. It is said that the blower 
alone would cost approximately $40,000 and require 8 months to 
a year for delivery. 
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Part of the cost of the small (18-foot) $100,000 blast furnace being 
used to test the slag process was shared by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

On the initial test of the process in the pilot scale blast furnace, 
using waste furnace slag in the charge, the melt “froze” (chilled) 
and could not be poured. The furnace now is being torn down to 
remove the solidified mass. 

Mr. Richardson, disillusioned by the performance, has returned 
to Texas without committing the money required to construct and 
experiment with a larger pilot plant. 

. In view of the above, the successful recovery of manganese from 
open-hearth furnace slag appears to be no more encouraging than it 
was more than 30 years ago when experiments for such recovery were 
first commenced. 

In view of that I would like to have Mr. Ralston give his testimony. 

Pt nae Mr. Ralston, will you tell the committee yeur views 
of this 


SLAG RECOVERY RESEARCH HAS PROGRESSED AND IS SUCCESSFUL, ACCORD- 
ING TO DMA 


Mr. Ratston, I would make one correction—Mr. Sid Richardson. 
There is a Seth Richardson that you have confused. 

Far from being such a disappointing project, the project has pro- 
gressed greatly since your information. We should normally expect, 
with the new material put into a small blast furnace, to have a great 
deal of trouble and a freeze-up did occur, but no one that I know of 
was disappointed by it. It was expected. 


Since that time the furnace has been put into operation and it has 
run very successfully. It has had one shut-down due to burning out— 
burning a hole through the wall of the furnace above a tuyere which 
was repaired in 2 days and operation was resumed. 

Starting with a slag containing 12 percent manganese at the time 
of the burn-out the affluent slag showed only 2 percent manganese. 
We had gotten 10 out of 12 into a phosphospiegel. 

It was necessary to run an all-slag burden. There is a certain 
amount of open-hearth slag returned regularly when it is low enough 
in phosphorus to the blast furnaces but it is mixed with enough ore 
but we did not have assurance that we could smelt all slag. 

We are now doing that. We are smelting all slag. 

That was one of the minor points on which we needed assurance. 
The other point was the selective converter, acting on the spiegel that 
resulted from smelting in the blast furnace in which silicon and 
manganese burn off first and what we wanted to do was to stop at that 
point, leaving phosphorus and iron behind. That isthe process. The 
selective converter has been operated on the minimum charges that 
we could work successfully. The minimum charge is about 600 
pounds at-a batch, and is finished in 20 minutes. Around the clock 
it amounts to quite a little, even in that smal! vessel. 

The failure in Germany, England, and France, of which we have 
a great amount of information, had been the fact that in their se- 
lective blowing they had not stopped at the right point and we found 
how to cure that so that all of the manganese that could be burned 
from a spiegel would come out in a synthetic high-grade ore, or a 
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slag, if you want to call it that. The European people had had to 
a a slag with 40 to 45 percent manganese; still below the grade 
we call acceptable ore. The Bureau of Mines work showed that we 
could make a slag with 65 percent manganese, but it was diflicult to 
pour it from the converter. When we cut it down to 55 it was man- 
ageable, and that is the type of selective oxidation product that we 
know we can work. 

As soon as the blast furnace and a larger one—the larger one that 
you mentioned, and it may be 300 tons instead of 100 by the time we 
get it all figured out—is in operation, we shall resume the selective 
oxidation in a converter to prove up on a larger scale than we have 
at the present time. 

We expect, then, a 55-percent manganese synthetic ore which can 
be diluted with subgrade ores to still be the equivalent of a 48-percent 
manganese charge. 

One thing overlooked in Europe were the other credits than the 
manganese. Burdening the manganese were all of the costs on a 
waste product, now mined and delivered in a steel-making area, were 
about $200 per ton of finished ferromanganese, 80 percent grade. 
That was with no credits from anything else. There happens to be 
in open-hearth slag 3 tons of iron per ton of manganese, and a syn- 
thetic scrap iron of the type that we can make from the iron phospho- 
rus residue by blowing out the phosphorus in a second converter is 
worth over $50 per ton; credit $150 and you have ferromanganese at 
$50 per ton. 

Mr. Sartor. You are going to have first then your process of 
pouring off your manganese ? 

Mr. Ratsron. Pardon? 

Mr. Saytor. You are going to tap your furnace first for your man- 
ganese and then put it into another furnace to get our iron ore or your 
slag iron ore scrap iron, which you say ¢ 

Mr. Rarston. I think you have missed the point, Mr. Saylor. We 
smelt out a mening ye that means an iron alloy, about 70 per- 
cent iron, a little over 20 percent manganese, 4 percent phosphorus, 
which would make it unusable if you left it there, and 3 percent sili- 
con, and some carbon so that the total phosphospiegel is the thing 
which at present would not be salable if we tried to sell it with the 
manganese and the phosphorus together. The whole operation is to 
burn off the manganese into a slag, leave the phosphorus unburned 
in the iron, transfer that molten alloy of iron and phosphorus with 
half the carbon still in it to a second converter, on which the whole 
European steel industry operates. They burn out the phosphorus 
and get a valuable calcium phosphate slag, which is another credit to 
this operation, which we do not even need to appeal to. 

It promises ferromanganese at a cost much less than the present 

selling price of ferromanganese. That makes it attractive to such 
investors as Mr. Sid Richardson. 
_ Bethlehem had anticipated such a thing and has been stockpiling 
its current production of open-hearth slag for perhaps 2 years. I 
don’t believe that United States Steel has been stockpiling it undiluted 
with any other plant rejects. 

There is, of course, an accumulation of such slag usually badly 
mixed with the other things for many years back. In some plants 
it has been stockpiled separately, but the current production of such 
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slag is between 10 and 14 million tons a year, with an average man 
ganese content of 814 percent, the iron three times that. 

Iron plus manganese is nearer to 30 percent on the thing that we 
are going to smelt, and compared to a fuxed iron ore—I mean wit) 
the lime already added to it, limestone, it is only a few percent below 
the average charge toa blast furnace. It is not unreasonable to expect. 
It costs only slightly higher than the smelting of iron ores. 

You may want to know where does that manganese that is in this 
slag come from. Most of it is in the iron ore, smelted. There is prac- 
tically no iron ore in the country that doesn’t have a little manga- 
nese. The blast-furnace superintendent demands 1 percent manga- 
nese in his iron and it is usually in the iron ore. If it isn’t there, some 
additive is made. It will be an iron ore with more than the common 
manganese. 

The Cayuna Range in Minnesota supplies such an ore with 6 to 10 
percent manganese. Most of it is iron, so that is manganese that is 
being concentrated for use. 

The freight bill on the steel-making centers has been paid. It has 
a tremendous advantage, economically or shipping manganese ores 
from great distances and even in the United States, you can’t find a 
manganese ore very close to the steel-smelting centers. 

Mr. Regan. You said that your experience in experiments thus far 
have not been disappointing to anyone. Is that true of Mr. Richard- 
son? Is he still willing to go along and finance the project ? 

Mr. Ratston. Yes. His men are very busy designing equipment 
for it. 


SUBSTANTIAL SLAG-RECOVERY OPERATIONS CONTEMPLATED WITHIN 5 YEARS 


Mr. Recan. And your experiments indicate to you that you will be 
successful in the operation, and turn out what percentage of our 
national requirements do you think ultimately, 5 years from now? 

Mr. Rarston. Well, in the steel-making centers we have chosen five 
spots where you can assemble a great deal of the open-hearth slag 
that is higher in manganese. We would eliminate Birmingham; we 
would eliminate Pueblo, and the Utah furnaces, and even at the points 
of assembly, we would eliminate those stee] plants that are more than 
50 miles distant from the proposed sites. 

In Pittsburgh, you could assemble enough slag to feed two blast 
furnaces. In the Chicago district, two furnaces; in the Youngstown 
district, one; in the area between Bethlehem and Sparrows Point, 
Md., one; and then there could be a lake-front furnace, possibly at 
Cleveland, or Buffalo or Ashtabula or even up in Detroit, where you 
could assemble by water the slags from the various steel furnaces on 
lake front—mostly Lake Erie. 

Mr. Reean. Is it your idea you will ultimately be able to supply 
10 or 20 percent of our national requirements ? 

Mr. Rarstron. That would total, the easily assembled material would 
total 8 to 10 million tons a year, and the maganese content recoverable 
is going to be between 400,000 and 500,000 tons a year, or double that, 
to get the equivalent of 48-percent ore. That is the equivalent of 
800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of 48-percent ore, or about two-thirds of the 
national requirements already existing in a form that can be eco- 
nomically recovered even in peacetime. 
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Mr. Reean. And all the participants in the program are in accord 
with going ahead so that in 5 years’ time you visualize an active oper- 
ation that 1 may supply substantial requirements / 

Mr. Rarsron. Yes. The reason for 5 years is this: The expansion 
of the steel industry by 20 percent is going on. It has tied up the 
coke-oven-building capacity for 32 months. It takes about 18 months 
to build a set of byproduct coke ovens. That adds up to about 5 years 
hefore you can have all of the coke for all of these furnaces. 

Mr. Reean. But this will definitely enlarge your pilot plants from 
100 to 300 tons ¢ 

Mr. Ratsron. It is very probable. 

Mr. Reean. That is not definite ? 

Mr. Rarsron. That is not definite. Calculations on both are going 
on. This is to a certain extent “iffy,” but most of the oper rations are 
in standard equipment and most of them have been carried on some 

place. The only thing new is a means of stopping the converter at a 
cael ain point to get a rich slag low in phosphorous and then of fin- 
ishing the rest of the material and of cle: ining it up before it gets out 
of the converter to get the last third compared to the two-thirds that 
came off originally, which is new, but it means about a 1- or 2-minute 
stop of a converter that will run perhaps 20 minutes total time. It 
still does not call for other new converters. It is a new stop or over- 
lap of a portion of the dirty slag that forms in the last third of the 
operation, with the new metal poured onto it. 

Mr. Reean. That is all very interesting. We just had a bell for 
a quorum call. Iam sorry we are going to have to adjourn. 

I thank all you gentlemen for coming and on next Monday we are 
going to ask Dr. Boyd to come before the committee to tell us just what 
has been accomplished in these various programs, and we hope it will 
all be good. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen for coming, all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON [wrertoR AND INsvULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINEs AND MINING, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Ken Regan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Recan. The subcommittee will please come to order. I believe 
Dr. Boyd is with us. Dr. Boyd, if you will come forward we would 
like to discuss some matters with you for about an hour on what has 
taken place since we last had the pleasure of having you before us, 
particularly what has happened on manganese. 

We have some other witnesses here. I see Mr. Jess Larson brought 
the pocket book up, so in due course we want to get into that, but 
Doctor, we have had several discussions, as you probably are aware, on 
manganese since you were here, to the point that it looked as though 
everything was ready to go in several different areas and yet the green 
light was not actually turned on. There were a few things that were 
still in the way which we would like to ask you about this morning 
on manganese and such other things in the general mineral program 
which might have taken place since we last talked with you. 


STATUS OF MANGANESE PROGRAM FOR EL PASO, TEX., DISTRICT 


I am more concerned with the El Paso situation. That was about 
all ready to sign up and start stockpiling ore last week, with one 
exception. I believe we have had to thoroughly satisfy your admin- 
istration about the quantity down there and we have not been able 
yet to send a man down to Mexico to the deposit. 

I wonder if that has been accomplished ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES BOYD, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE MINERALS 
ADMINISTRATION; HON. JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION; AND, SAM MANN EWING, 
CHIEF, METALS BRANCH, AND C. 0. JACOBY, ACTING CHIEF, 
FERRO-ALLOYS SECTION, METALS BRANCH, OFFICE OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


Dr. Boyp. Those two men are now in Mexico. 

Mr. Reean. They are in Mexico and that has been all cleared with 
the State Department. You should have a report from them in what 
period of time? 


595 
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Dr. Born. Well, I imagine it would take 3 or 4 weeks, Mr. Chai: 
man, to get that report back from them. They have to do their fie] 
work and then their report comes in. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, they are going to make a very thoroug) 
inspection of the properties ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. Is it just on one property? As I understand there are 
several different deposits in the State of Chihuahua in Mexico. There 
are several different deposits in the area. 

Dr. Boyp. There are several deposits in the area. The mill wil! 
draw from the area, not on one mine. 

Mr. Reean. So they will inspect the general area and not just one 
mine ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. And pending their report, is it your plan to proceed 
in stockpiling such ore as will now be shipped into El Paso? 

Dr. Born. Yes, sir; that is correct. The stockpiling arrangement, 
I understand, is now quite satisfactory to the operator, and they are 
working out the final details. 

Mr. Regan. The contract has not yet been signed ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Reean. But it has been approved ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. By all parties, or all of the different departments or 
just cleared by your office? 

Dr. Born. I understand that DPA, who has to finally certify it—I 
am told this morning it is ready for signature. It has not yet been 
signed, but the details have been cleared and the contract can’t be 
signed unless certification is down there. I am told they will have it 
over in a day or two; today or tomorrow. 

Mr. Reean. That was I understood as of last week; it was already 
to sign but DPA had to give it its final blessings. 

Dr. Boyp, That is correct. 

Mr. Recan. We understand from GSA last week that they had 
removed any restrictions on the price-control feature of buying and 
stockpiling this ore. Then we found later that that was not entirely 
correct. Do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Boyp. That has not been finally cleared yet. 

Mr. Reean. It has not been finally cleared ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Regan. Do you anticipate any difliculty ? 

Dr. Boyp. We are having a meeting with DPA on that subject 
tomorrow. We had a meeting with DPA. 

Mr. Reean. Could you tell the committee your idea of just the 
amount of ore that these contracting parties expect to furnish in 
El Paso in the stockpiling program? I mean by daily or weekly 
shipments ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry I don’t have that detail before me, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think that has been in the record before. I didn’t bring that 
again because that was laid out before the committee before. 

Mr. Regan. Let me ask you this, Doctor: Assuming that the ship- 
ments are up to the projected estimate and your findings down there, 
which you will not know fully about for another 30 days; assuming 
in that 30 days they have been cleared and there is evidence of ample 
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quantity of ore to justify the erection of a mill in El Paso, would it 
be your idea that at that time and not before then this mill could be 
authorized ¢ 

Dr. Born. That is correct, sir. We feel we must establish the flow 
of that ore and determine what quantities are regularly going to 
come in before we decide on the size of that mill. 

Mr. Reean. Then could you tell the committee what your idea of 
quantity would be? Would it be 25,000 or 100,000 tons? Would that 
amount be required to justify the authorization of the plant or 
the mill? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, remember the proposition as before us was for a 
mill of 350 tons a day, as I remember it. 

Mr. Rrean. My recollection was it was 250,000. 

Dr. Boyp. I beg your pardon ; 250,000. We would have to calculate 
it out pretty quickly to see how much that is per year. 

Mr. Reean. A 5- or 7-day week / 

Dr. Boyp. I think vou could figure on a mill running at least 300 
days a year, which would be 75,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Reean. 60,000 tons annually ? 

Dr. Borp. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. And you would look forward to having to set up a 
plant for at least a 5-year operation ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Reeanx. So you would look down the road to a possible or 
potential quantity of 300,000 tons ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct; that is approximately correct, if the ores 
indicated that could be done, and that is what you ought to do. 

Mr. Reean. I believe that that is the only question I had on the 
ik] Paso district. It sounds to me like we are about ready to go, 
particularly with Mr. Larson here with the pocketbook, and I see 
Dr. Morgan here also, so we will get to that in a little while. 

Mr. Engle, you had some questions, 


DEMING DISTRICT (NEW MEXICO) MANGANESE PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Mr. Enetr. I would like to ask some questions about the manganese 
program, after which, if we have time, I would like to run the trap line, 
so to speak, on some of these other minerals and metals in the nature 
of a report on just how we are getting along. 

At the last session, Dr. Boyd, I was questioning this program which 
has been set up for manganese poet as it related to Deming, and 
I made this statement and asked for the comment of Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Mittendorf. 

[ said the miners complained that the price allowed in the schedule 
for the low-grade ores was too low to get any production and the 
limitation on the amounts which would be bought by the Government 
was too low for the higher grade ores and that as a consequence of that 
the miner was on the horns of adilemma. If he shipped low grade, his 
price was too low; if he could produce high grade, the amount was too 
small to warrant the capital investment necessary to up-grade that 
material to a usable product, assuming that the average grade would be 
something like 20 percent. 
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Now, I have a statement here which I would like to read and ask 
you to comment on it. [Reading :] 

Under the Mittendorf proposed program, the price schedule is entirely too low 
for ores under 30 percent, and the limit of 4,320,000 units for the program at 
Deming is so small as to be totally inadequate. 

The program should be good for the purchase of a minimum of 12,000,000, 
preferably 15,000,000, units at Deming. The trouble with the proposed pro- 
gram is that the price is too low and the amount to be bought too small, and that 
it was brought forward without any consultation or conference with the pro- 
posed ore producers in the Deming area. 

Your Supply Division—- 
referring to your agency— 

Mr. Bradley, Chief, recommended to the Contract Division, Mr. Mittendorf, that 
the price schedule proposed by the Haile mines be adopted for the Deming area. 

As I understand, Mr. Mittendorf did not adopt the recommenda- 
tions made and which were approved by Mr. Bradley, who was the 
Chief of that Division. That was admitted here the other day, and, 
as I understand the situation, Mr. Bradley made the recommendations 
he arrived at for the very reasons that I have mentioned, namely, that 
the price is too low on the low grade and the quantity is too low on the 
high grade. 

What comment do you have to make on that ? 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, I have written this out, so I can make 
it as clear and simple as possible. Perhaps that might make it easy to 
understand, what we have been faced with in this particular problem. 

If I may, I would like to read this brief statement. 

There have been under consideration by the Defense Minerals 
Administration three price schedules. 

This is referring entirely to the Deming area. 

The first is the schedule proposed by House Resolution 1059, which 
provides for manganese ores and concentrates containing 15 percent 
or more of metallic manganese at $1 per unit, and a price increase 
at the rate of 2 cents per unit for each additional unit over and above 
15 percent, 

The second one is an informal schedule submitted to Defense Min- 
erais Administration on December 1, 1950, by Mr. Hewitt West, 
president of the Haile Mines, which provides for a graduated sched- 
ule starting at 20-percent manganese content at $1 per unit and rising 
to 59 percent at $1.38 per unit. 

Neither of these schedules contain an allowance for recoverability, 
as presented. 

The third schedule is the one which is now under consideration 
by the Defense Minerals Administration for announcement in the 
next few days. It consists of a schedule starting at 15-percent man- 
ganese in the ore at 40 cents per unit and rising to $1.90 at 40 percent 
per long-ton unit. 

These prices, however, in the latter schedule include an allowance 
for recoverability based upon actual testing made by the Bureau of 
Mines and a similar test under the RFC program of the last war. 
This schedule provides for an adjustment of these figures as soon 
as the sampling plant is completed and actual recoverabilities can be 
made in each case. In other words, this schedule will indicate with 
some assurance that the operator can look forward to at least these 
payments on his deliveries, whereas in the first two schedules a re- 
coverability factor will have to be established in order that the Gov- 
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ernment does not pay for what it cannot recover and which would 
tend to encourage the operator to plan his work on an overoptimistic 


figure. 
“Furthermore. in the case of the Haile mine schedule it does not go 


down to low-grade ores below 20 percent, which narrows the program 
and is less favorable to smali operators. 

The schedule that we plan to adopt provides for an increasing 
price based upon grade of ore, in order to encourage the mining of 
the higher grade ores and partial beneficiation of the lower grade 
ores before delivery. 

This program as now presented assures these or adjusted schedules 
for a period of 5 years, which eliminates the difficulties experienced 
during the last war in programs of a limited duration. 

That is in brief, Mr. Chairman, the reasoning behind the study of 
these plans. 

In the case of what you have referred to as the Mittendorf plan, 
we have a very thorough and careful study behind the reserves and 
the cost of recoverability and the increases in the costs that have taken 
place since the World War II programm and we have taken into con- 
sideration the recoverability. 

Now the Haile mines’ proposal would have to be reduced from those 
prices by the recoverability factor. Otherwise the man would supply 
the ore and have to pay back something at a later date. 

I think the committee agrees we should not be paying for things we 
can’t actually recover as a part of our supply. 

I would like to also point out again and reiterate that the Haile 
mine schedule does not go below 20 percent. It starts at 20 percent 
and does not go below that. 

Mr. Regan. Dr. Boyd, have you had discussions now with the miners 
with respect to this schedule that you have just covered ¢ 

Dr. Born. No, sir. We have not had that kind of a detailed discus- 
sion with the miners. We would plan to get this thing out as quickly 
as we can and have something to work with and have a meeting with 
the miners as soon as they have seen and had a chance to work with 
this schedule. We can adjust it after that. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Bradley has had an acquaintance with manganese 
and the properties out there. Is this the schedule of the price that he 
thinks would bring about the desired result ? 

Dr. Boyp. Unfortunately Mr. Bradley has been a consultant with 
us and had to return constantly to San Francisco to attend to his own 
business and has been here about 3 weeks at a time. Some of these 
discussions have gone on in his absence and he has not been at that 
time familiar with all the details of the thing. 

I have talked to both Mr. Bradley and Mr. Mittendorf at consider- 
able length on this problem to see which is the proper thing to follow, 
for me to judge between the two of them and the difficulty I find is 
we have no background information at all on which to base judgment 
on this price schedule of the Haile mines. In the other case we have 
a very carefully worked out background data on the figures involved. 

Mr. Regan. What would 25-percent ore bring under that schedule? 

Dr. Boyp. The Mittendorf schedule? 

Mr. Recan. That you are getting out now, I understand, in the 
next few days. 
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Dr. Boyp. That would bring 25 percent. That would be $22.25 per 
long ton. 

Mr. Reean. $22.25 per long ton? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Enexe. Put that in terms of units. 

Mr. Regan. The reason, Mr. Engle, I want to know what it wil 
bring in tons. I have had some inquiries from some of the miners w]\0 
want to know what are the per ton profits on 20 percent or better ore. 

Mr. Ener. We can get both figures. 

Dr. Boyp. I had that all worked out and I seem to have left it 
behind. 

Mr. Regan. On that 25 percent what would the unit price be 

Dr. Boyp. I had that worked out Mr. Chairman and I seem to have 
misplaced it. It is a little difficult for me to get into this kind of 
details. I haven’t been into the details of this thing. 

I think I can calculate it. 

Mr. Regan. That can be worked out at any time. 

Dr. Boyp. That would be approximately $1.04 per unit. 

Mr. Regan. About $1.04 per unit ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. But the miner would get $22.25 per long ton of ore at 
25-percent value / : 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Recan. Now this schedule to which you refer is one that wil! 
be published in the next week or so; is that right ? 

Dr. Born. That is correct. I haven’t checked to see if that has been 
certified to GSA, but we are in pretty general agreement. It is some- 
thing we can get out right quickly. 

Mr. Eneie. What this statement amounts to is a defense of the 
Mittendorf proposal isn’t it? 

Dr. Boyp. Perhaps it is, but after reading the testimony of last 
Monday I sat down with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Mittendorf to see what 
the difference of opinion was and I have come to this conclusion my- 
self, that the Mittendorf proposal has been more thoroughly studied 
and in detail and we can substantiate it better than the program which 
was offered to us otherwise. 

Mr. Enete. Are you convinced it is right? 

Dr. Boyp. Actually, when you get the recoverability factor, the 
two schedules don’t differ more than 5 percent per unit, when you 
actually get down and take the recoverability factor into consideration. 

Mr. Enoexz. What about the limitation on the total amount of high 
grade? 

Dr. Boyp. Total quantity? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. That is a question of the indication of the reserves in 
the area. Now that has been extremely and thoroughly studied by the 
Bureau and the Geological Survey, not only in their own field studies, 
but the study of the private reports in the area and the estimate of 
reserves, not only outlined reserves but inferred reserves, ones that 
you can geologically infer exist beyond the actual outlining of the 
ore in the mine, would indicate that the schedule of something over 
4,000,000 units is quite an optimistic schedule to reach. 

Now we have had the indications from the Haile mines that they 
have one or two mines that can go way beyond that, to 10 million 
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units, but we have absolutely no substantiating information for it 
at all. The company has not given us that information. 

Mr. Enete. There is one thing about it. If they don’t produce it 
you don’t have to pay for it. 


TOTAL VALUE OF MINERALS PROGRAMS NOW EXCEEDS AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Dr. Boyp. Then we get into this rather desperate problem that I 
discussed with the committee the last time. We have at the moment 
approximately $800,000 worth of such contracts before us in the 
mineral industry across the board. The balance left in the program, 
the new appropriation from Congress, is about $600 million. ‘'There- 
fore, we have got to reduce these allocations of funds between the 
various mineral programs to the realizable limit, to give all the in- 
centive we can without taking it away from some other program which 
is just as vital and that is our difficulty. 

We have to hold down the minimum. I would gladly make this 
thing wide open so people could get all the manganese they can pro- 
duce and we will pay for it, but unfortunately that is not the way 
the Congress authorizes our allocation to us. They say we must have 
an allocation and that is probably right. 


DMA CONTENDS FURTHER RESEARCH MORE DESIRABLE THAN 
AN EXPANDED MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Eneie. How many units do we use a year? 

Dr. Boyv. To get back to the units, we use at the present rate of 
about 1.8 million tons of the 48 percent equivalent today. It is coming 
not quite up to that yet, but we will be up to it by the time the steel 
industry has expanded. 

Mr. Enere. Four million units is only a flyspeck, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right; so is 14 million still only a flyspeck. 

Mr. Enoeie. That is what I am talking about. I can’t visualize a 
program more necessary to the security of the Nation than making 
ourselves self-sufficient in the field of manganese, where we have 
over 90 percent importation from foreign areas, some of which have 
a zero factor of availability if we get in an all-out war. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. Our programs are calculated on those 
zero factors where they apply. This has to be tied into the stock- 
piling program and to the progress of our other programs in research, 
and so forth. The program as now established would go beyond any 
possibility of the industry being able to consume the total quantity, 
if we go ahead with all these projects and get them all cleaned up in 
time. It could get away from us. 

Mr. Enair. You can always put what you don’t consume in the 
stockpile and it won’t be wasted. 

If someone should walk up to you right this moment and hand you 
a note saying that the informant was sorry to advise you that we had 
stepped off into the brink of all-out war with Russia, and from now 
on we were in the big fight, how would that affect or moderate your 
attitude on this manganese program ? 

Dr. Boyp. We would stop all the research we are doing today at 
the point the research programs are out and authorize the plants to 
be erected to produce manganese from the slags, from the Artillery 
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Peak operation, from any other low-grade deposit which would come 
into the program. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, you would stop horsing around and 
start building ? 

Dr. Boyp. It isn’t horsing around, Mr. Engle. I take exception 
to that statement because what we are trying to do, while we have the 
opportunity to do it, is develop this thing on as economic a basis as 
possible. If we ge into total war we will have a tremendous drain 
on manpower, equipment, and so forth, and the more efficiently we 
use our materials and manpower, the stronger we will do. If we 
were forced to go ahead today with the program we now have, we 
know we can get the job accomplished but we would be wasting man- 
power and materials in that stage. We should not be forced into 
putting these projects into operation until the research has gotten 
to the point where it is certain it can be economically done. We are 
going ahead with the slag program as has been mentioned before, 
even to the point of discussing with industry the construction of a 
first semicommercial scale plant to test out the flow of ores and the 
use of the material on a large scale. 

In the meantime our research is going on, improving the methods. 
We know now it will work. 


DEMING DISTRICT (NEW MEXICO) MANGANESE PROGRAM DEFENDED BY DMA 


Mr. Ener. If you were a miner out in the Deming area on the basis 
of this assurance would you put in a plant involving a capital invest- 
ment which you were responsible for ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. You mean open up a mine, put in a mining plant? 


Mr. Enatr. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. I would have to know in each individual case. Remem- 
ber, there are various mines around there that have different ores and 
different conditions. I am not enough familiar with that, in the 
detail, to say yes or no, but from our studies of the area and our cal- 
culations of what happened before, I think there were 23 operators 
in that area before, operating at considerably lower prices than this, 
although of course the costs having gone up in the meantime, I would 
think based on my information that I would be willing to go ahead. 

Now it is more important to get this schedule out now and give 
these people a chance to look at it. As soon as we see how it is work- 
ing we can have an industry meeting and if it is wrong, certainly 
we will have to improve it. 

Mr. Encie. Don’t you think it is a little unrealistic to announce 
a program without talking to the miners about it ? 

Dr. Boyp. Well, we have had many discussions with individuals 
in the area. Our people have been down there and many of their 
representatives have been here. We have heard their story individu- 
ally. 

Mr. Eneie. Have they uniformly told you this is not a practical 
program ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Not uniformly. I have only had one complaint. 

Mr. Encie. That was an operator? 

Dr. Boyp. That was the operator that has not given us any justifi- 
cation for that program, on what he bases his ore reserves. 
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Mr. Encie. You are not going to authorize a plant under this set- 
up you are going to announce in connection with this schedule? 

Dr. Born. No; we will get the ore flow established first. If we 
needed manganese in industry to keep the steel industry going I would 
be willing to recommend any kind of a program to put any kind of a 
plant in there to do that job, but we are not in that position today. 

Mr. Enoie. How long does it take ? 

Dr. Boyp. To build a plant? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Dr. Boryp. Under forced draft those plants can be build in 6 or 8 
months. 

Mr. Enexe. Do you have ore reserves enough in the country to keep 
the steel industry going? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ener. You would be slicing mighty thin at the end of 6 months, 
would you not ? 

Dr. Born. No; it would be well over a year, assuming all imports are 
cut off. That is hardly likely. 

Mr. Eneie. What you are taking, Dr. Boyd, is a calculated risk, isn’t 
it! 

Dr. Boyp. Yes: we are taking a calculated risk with the strength of 
our economy. These are calculated risks the military are willing to 
take and we base our judgments on their advice. 


PRESENT LIMITATION OF FUNDS NECESSITATES CAUTION IN ALLOCATING 
MONEY FOR VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Recan. If you will yield there, I want to get back to this money 
set-up a minute. 

You stated something a minute ago about the S800 million you are 
about to allocate and with $600 million, on the theory that anything 
you agreed to buy during this 5-year period you would freeze the funds 
for; is that right ? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry 

Mr. Regan. On tungsten you are going to buy $185 million over the 
period ? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. ReGan. So you freeze that much of your total budget. Yet, 
you know that that is going to clear just about as rapidly as possible 
and get right into industry, so that the Government is not going to 
have any considerable part of that $185 million tied up actually ; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Boryp. Well, on the tungsten program we don’t believe we will 
ever have to spend any of that money. 
Mr. Recan. But nevertheless, $185 million is going to be frozen. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. Just in case? 

Dr. Boyp. That supports that particular program. 

Mr. Recan. Do we have a similar set-up on manganese, that you are 
going to allocate X dollars in case of this El Paso business; you are 
going to buy 50,000 tons of ore, we will say at about $20 a ton, or you 
ure going to have $1 million frozen in that thing? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 
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Mr. Reean. That will stay there until you get a plant and work \ 
out, but as soon as it is put into units, that will also be absorbed hy 
industry ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Reean. So that about what percent of this billion four hiun- 
dred million dollars will actually be used by the Government in 
stockpiling ore? 

Dr. Boyp. In actually putting out dollars, taxpayers’ dollars? 

Mr. Reean. That is right. 

Dr. Boyp. We believe not more than 5 or 10 percent. 

Mr. ReGan. Not more than 5 to 10 percent would be tied up? 

Dr. Boyn. Five to 10 percent. 

I am talking about loans too, in which the loans will return money 
to the Government as well. It is a little difficult, not having nego- 
tiated all your contracts, but it is 5 and 10 percent. 

Mr. Reoan. There will be less than $100 million actually frozen 
or tied up in the program / 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct ; expended. 

Mr. Reean. Sir? 

Dr. Boyp. Less than $190 million actually expended or taken out 
of thé taxpayers’ pocket and put into somebody else’s pocket. 

Mr. Enaue. In the light of your previous testimony and what 
you have just said, I would assume that even if you had unrestrained 
access to the Treasury, you wouldn’t enlarge this program at all 
would you ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, I would. I would do that in all these things. If 
it is the right thing to do, to give us unlimited authority to pro- 
tect or support the market, I would certainly take a chance with 
anybody that had a reasonable chance; I mean that could show 
that he could possibly get out any manganese or any of the other 
critical materials and support that background. Certainly, we ouglit 
to give him a chance to do it. 

Mr. Ener. I know, but you just said that the reason you set 
the program up this way rather than on a more generous basis was 
because you wanted to get the ore in and run a test process first. 
You said that if we stepped off the brink of war, all-out war today, 
that before the sun went down you would authorize all of these 
plants to go ahead full blast. 

Dr. Boyp. You couldn’t work quite that fast. 

Mr. Eneir. That is merely summarizing the thing. In other 
words, as I understood your testimony the availability of funds did 
not bear upon it at all. It was a matter of caution, calculated ap- 
proach, designed to get the most efficient process because you believe 
that in the light of all circumstances we have time enough to do 
that. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. . 

Mr. Encur. In other words, it is the time factor and the serious- 
ness of our international situation as you weight it that makes it 
possible for you to approach it this way, rather than the limitation 
on funds? 

Dr. Boyp. There are two factors in it, Mr. Engle. You can’t sep- 
arate them both, but the one thing in this particular case is we have 
to make these funds go as far as possible. 

Mr. Encte. Well, I went over before the Banking and Currency 
Committee the other day and suggested to them—in fact I submitted 
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a proposed amendment to the Defense Production Act of 1950— 
which would make it unnecessary to earmark money to meet 100 per- 
cent of contingent liabilities incurred in these programs and it pro- 
vided that a reserve would be set up and then from time to time that 
reserve would be reconsidered in the light of those conditions of cur- 
rent circumstances so that it would be the same sort of an operation 
vou have in a bank, where you keep a reserve against contingencies 
and that reserve would be reported to the respective congressional 
committees, including the Appropriations Committees. 

Wouldn't that relieve the pressure on these funds to some extent ? 

Dr. Born. Yes. That would relieve the pressure definitely. 

Mr. Enoere. And make it possible for you to make a little wider 
program, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Eneve. And under those circumstances if those amendments 
are adopted it is probable you will reconsider this program ? 

Dr. Boyp. Certainly. 


STATUS OF BUTTE-PHILIPSBURG (MONTANA) DISTRICT MANGANESE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Reean. Mr. D’Ewart wanted Dr. Boyd to answer a few ques- 
tions with respect to his area. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to have you bring us up to date on the 
Butte-Philipsburg contracts we have been struggling with for several 
weeks. 

Dr. Boyp. I understand that you had received, or should have re- 
ceived a telegram from the operators in Butte. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have a whole series of telegrams and letters that 
came in this morning. 

Dr. Boyp. We had some discussion with them over the telephone in 
order to get this cleared away as rapidly as possible. They prefer now 
to have us establish a depot in the Butte-Philipsburg area on the 
same basis we are planning at Deming, rather than these individual 
contracts and we are perfectly willing to do that. 

We have the regulations and schedules and they are all drawn up, 
and since they have indicated the desire to go that way, we will sign 
the contracts before us and set up those depots. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And contracting at a scale of prices you indicated 
before ¢ 

Dr. Boro. You would have to announce a scale on which they would 
operate. They have to have something to work to. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Your plan then is to receive the ores at the Butte 
nodulation plant ? 

Dr. Born. I think that is where it will be; yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And you will have your buying agents there? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then you do not plan to sign any contracts with these 
individual miners as you planned originally ? 

Dr. Boyp. We told them we would go ahead with their contracts if 
that is what they preferred, but they said they much preferred to have 
the depot approach. They would prefer the delay rather than going 
through with the individual contracts. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And that is all ready to go into operation? 
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Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir—well, we have got to still get that changed 
before DPA because they have not been apprised of this yet, but the 
basic work has been done and it is all completely typed. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. It has not been cleared through DPA ? 

Dr. Boyp. It wasn’t cleared through them. We just got the answer 
Friday. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How soon do you think that will be cleared / 

Dr. Boyp. They have been doing things quickly for us in the last 
few weeks. I don’t think it will take more than a few days. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Do you think by the end of the week you can have this 
purchase-program ready ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. It shouldn’t take more than a week. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Does that take care of all those five contracts / 

Dr. Boyp. I think it will. They haven’t submitted the details of 
the things to me. 

I haven’t had a chance to read it. They just informed me today, 
That was the last agreement with the operators. 

Incidentally I have already signed an expiration contract in that 
area. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is your hope then to have this purchase program 
under way by the end of this week in the Butte-Philipsburg area / 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is, subject to approval of DPA, you expect to 
have it under way, and you expect to have that approval in a couple 
or 3 days? 

Dr. Boyp. I see no reason to have any trouble with it. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. As I understand the price arrangement is satisfac- 
tory all the way around at the present time / 

Dr. Boyp. I haven’t had an opportunity to check with them yet to 
see if they talked with the operators about price but T understand they 
are satisfied with the price that was mentioned on the phone. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you. 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS IN THE APPALACHIAN REGION 


Mr. Reean. I am glad to note the presence of Congressman B. Car- 
roll Reece of Tennessee. Mr. Reece, you wanted to ask a question ? 

Mr. Reece. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if I may; and I appreciate this 
courtesy very greatly. 

Since the Appalachian region is not included in the program, Dr. 
Boyd, and I know that you go into these matters and you also go into 
these matters very thoroughly, but nevertheless in view of the history 
of mining deposits which have been shown to exist in the Appalachian 
area, I was wondering if you had anything in mind for the develop- 
ment of the mines down there. 

Dr. Boyp. You refer to the manganese mines, sir? 

Mr. Reece. Manganese. I have in my hand here Mr. Chairman a 
map which was prepared in 1941 by the Bureau of Mines, the Informa- 
tion Division, showing the deposits in the United States, and we can 
see here the very large number of deposits in east Tennessee and south- 
west Virginia and western North Carolina, and in looking over a re- 
port by the Bureau of Mines, also under date of January 1941 in con- 
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nection with preliminary studies that are being made looking toward 
World War II, I find in the conclusions this statement : 

Manganese ore deposits are widespread throughout the Appalachian and the 
aggregate tonnage of ore undoubtedly is large. Most deposits are sinall. Possi- 
bilities appear good for finding other large deposits, such as the deposit at 
Cameron, Va. 

I have here a list of the mining in the United States over the period 
from 1938 down to 1944, which shows in the Appalachian area a large 
percentage of the manganese has been produced, and this has all been 
produc ed without very much assistance from the Government, without 
any substantial stockpiling provision, and without any beneficiation 
plants. 

I recall during World War II at one time I talked to, I believe, 
Mr. Carter, in old WPB, who had some responsibility, on this subject 
and he then was telling me about some core drilling that was being 
done by one of the large steel companies in the old Cranberry area. 

The war terminated before I think any conclusion was reached with 
reference to that area there, but in view of the extensive manganese 
mining that has been done in that area and the extent of the deposits, 
all of the studies seem to indicate that there might be some worthwhile 
deposits there. 

The State of Tennessee Geological Division has made extensive 
surveys, and I am sure that you are familiar with this report that was 
gotten out by the State of Tennessee in 1944, in which is discussed the 
various deposits in particularly the northeastern Tennessee area, and 
I am wondering, in view of what has been done in this region, if you 
have any plans for inclusion of that in the development of the manga- 
nese, 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Reece, that area of course was at one time the only 
source of manganese for our steel industry, when the steel industry 
was small and we did not need the manganese in the terrific quantities 
we have to get it today from large-se ale deposits, so that that area 
has a history of providing a very large percentage of the manganese 
in the early days of the steel industry and off and on since then there 
has been production. 

Extensive surveys have been made of the whole Appalachian region, 
almost every prospect for manganese being examined. 

I can’t tell you at the moment exactly what we have before us in 
the Appalachian area. I could get that for you, but there have been 
one or two projects proposed to us and they are under study at the 
moment, but they don’t show or haven't shown up to now, the proj- 
ects that have come to us, the same kind of promise as the areas 
we are now discussing before the committee. 

Mr. Reece. I am, of course, aware that the ore down there is found 
in pockets. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Reece. They are not extensive veins, but I think all the studies 
would seem to indicate that there are extensive quantities of ore in 
that area; and, if a system of stockpiling should be developed and 
ultimately a beneficiating plant located somewhere in that area, it 
would seem to hold great ‘possibilities for a major source of supply. 
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In looking over this report of production over the years, the large~' 
production was in 1918, or 1917, and 1918, during the First Worl 
War period, both in eastern Tennessee and southwest Virginia, ru 
ning in 1918, 4,000 tons, and 12,000 tons, but then even without any 
Government encouragement, substantially, in 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944, that was a considerable source of supply. 

That was the next largest period of production, in the late thirtie- 
and in the forties. 

In 1938 eastern Tennessee in that area produced 4,000 tons. 

In 1939, 8,000 tons was produced, 1940, 8,000 and so on, and I have 
been somewhat disappointed that there has not been something mor: 
done toward helping to develop the mining in that area. 

I do, however, think that it is something to which your office ha- 
given attention. 

Dr. Boyp. It has never been neglected, I assure you. However, tlie 
question of bringing those small-pocketed deposits together so you 
would have one place to collect it and make it into usable form has 
been a difficult problem to solve. In the days when 8,000 tons of 
manganese meant a great deal to the industry it was a little different 
story than today when you have to go into orders of 1,500,000 tons 
in the total amount. So, to be able to set up an area which could 
service all those little mines is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Reece. But, Doctor, when the 8,000 tons of production was 
being carried on, they were just practically bringing it in in their 
shirttails. So, L think if a program should be developed under your 
office and direction given to it, and provision made for stockpiles 
and ultimately for beneficiation plants, the feeling of those very we!| 
informed engineers and students of this subject is that these areas 
are the greatest source of supply that remains. 

It has to be gone about in somewhat different way than the other 
areas, and in sources of supply that are available, with possibly les- 
expenditure of funds for the quantity of ore obtained elsewhere, and 
1 am not saying that in anywise in depreciation of the projects pro 
posed, because I realize they are meritorious and deserve the consid 
eration of the suggestions which you have made in submitting pro 
grams for those other projects. So, my suggestions don’t go in any 
way to detracting from what you have recommended, but in broad- 
ening your suggestions as to that Appalachian area. 

I hope you will have it gone into. I am impressed that your office 
may not be as fully informed on the possibilities down there as it 
might be. 

Dr. Boyp. We have a vast amount of information on the Appa- 
lachian manganese areas, Mr. Reece, and I am sorry to say I can’t 
answer your questions as clearly as I would like to this morning, be 
sause I haven't looked at it for a short time. I would be glad to make 
a report to you. 

Mr. Reece. I wish you would go into it, and I will talk with you 
again sometime. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
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MANGANESE DEPOSITS, SOUTHERN NEVADA 


Mr. Recan. Did you have some questions ? 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Chairman and Dr, Boyd, isn’t it true that man- 
vanese deposits occur in about 27 different States 

Dr. Born. I believe that is true; yes, sir. They have detected man- 
ganese in about that many States. 
~ Mr. Barine. Whether it is 20 percent or not, isn’t it valuable to get 
into our present program ¢ 

Now, Mr. Bradley sat here for 3 or 4 days and told us about four 
or five known deposits that you are working on. Is there any program 
for the small fellow, the little fellow, like in southern Nevada, in the 
Virgin River Valley ¢ 

| have a report here just to show you what I mean, from D. F. 
Hewitt, United States Geological Survey, in which he says: 

But we have found some very impressive extensions of known small deposits. 
That is particularly true in the Virgin River Valley of southern Nevada. Cer- 
tainly we would be able to add at a guess at the minimum 10 million or more 
tons of material that runs 10 percent or Nore manganese. 

Isn't that well worth going after and getting a program for? 

Dr. Boyp. We have discussed the possibility. of working out a more 
general program for manganese which has been proposed before this 
committee many times, but the diflic ulty with them is that you go up 
to these scattered deposits in these various States running “that kind 
of grade of manganese; you can expect to produce manganese in the 
high grades and “the small deposits, but to go into a vast number of 
small “operations at 10-percent manganese would be a very wasteful 
procedure of manpower and materials and time. 

Now, I wouldn’t rule it out entirely, of course. We have been study- 
ing this thing in general, but the best part of the program that seems 
to come out now would be to pick these individual areas and help them 
go into production. 

I don’t happen to know about the Nevada one yet, whether that has 
been studied in detail or not. 

Mr. Bartne. This report came out in 1941, Dr. Boyd. 

Dr. Boyp. But 10-percent manganese is getting pretty low down 
the scale. We have large deposits, and very large deposits running 
consider ably more than “that would be more effic tently mined, 

Mr. Barine. What is the percentage of the Three Kids at Las 
V e gas ? 

Dr. Boryp. As I remember, that is about 14—no; I don’t know off- 
hand. It is about 25. I can’t tell you offhand, Mr. Baring. I don’t 
remember, It is considerably higher than 10 percent, though. 

Mr. Bartne. Well, I was hoping to get some information from your 
Department, Dr. Boyd, as to some program you are formulating for 
these smaller mines scattered across the country in the 27 States, “such 
as terms, delivery, and so forth. 

_ We are in the dark up here as to whether you are doing anything for 
them. 

Dr. Boyp. We had to take those areas which showed most promise 
first. That is what we are talking about today—the areas where we 
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can give them some assistance. They are all small people at Butte, 
Philipsburg, Deming, around El Paso and Batesville. Those are the 
most promising areas where small people are operating. 

These are small operations, not big ones. Now to bring them all 
into that kind of a program would be very difficult to administer, and 
we have got to take the time to work that out so we can be of some 
help to them and not make a brash program which couldn’t be operated 
efficiently for them. If they can show promise in bringing in their 
projects that way we certainly could work out a deal with them. 

Mr. Baring. You have here in this program proposed a domestic 
manganese program, on page 3; new small mines, small purchase con- 
tracts, up to 5,000 tons, will be let by GSA to small producers in sev- 
eral parts of the United States, particularly in the South and South- 
west. 

Can you give us any more information ? 

Dr Boyp. I would have to get that together to see how many of 
those things are in. I haven’t been informed of any substantial num- 
bers coming in. They would have to apply for those direct. 

I think that has been the policy of GSA for some time—to do that. 

Mr. Reean. Did you have any questions, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnaty. No. 


ARTILLERY PEAK (ARIZ.) MANGANESE DEPOSIT 


Mr. Recan. I see our chairman doing some deep thinking over there. 
Do you have any questions on manganese, Mr. Murdock ? 

Mr. Murpock. Several have come to mind, Mr. Chairman. 

What is being done at che new plant at Boulder City? How far 


along is that? 

Dr. Boyn. I get a report about once a week on that, Mr. Murdock. 
The machinery is moving in there now. The warehouse has been 
built, the plant itself is very far along. The engineering work is 
about 95 percent along now, I understand, in detailed planning. 

The ore is moving up from Artillery Peak and being put on a dump 
outside the plant at the moment. 

Mr. Murvock. Are we to call that a pilot plant? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a pilot plant; yes, sir. It is quite a large-scale 
one, but it is a pilot plant. 

Mr. Murpock. Is ore from any other area than the Artillery Peak 
area being brought there? 

Dr. Boyp. Not at the moment. We will work the Artillery Peak 
ore first. Then we will work the other ores when that work is cleared 
away and finished. 

Mr. Murvock. And that is for the purpose of determining the tech- 
nique of beneficiating low-grade ores ¢ 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct; specifically, the Artillery Peak ores. 

Mr. Murpock. Specifically that, and yet a survey taken some years 
ago in an area about 150 miles in all directions from Hoover Dam 
shows that the entire region is mineralized and I expect that includes 
some of those small mines that Mr. Baring was talking about, so that 
when this plan goes into full swing, Mr. Baring, it might help all the 
area within 150 miles of Boulder City. 

Dr. Born. I think that is a fair statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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DMA ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY DISCUSSED 


Mr. Ener. Dr. Boyd, may I ask you one further question ? 

I am a little intrigued about the mechanics of this operation. I 
have always been a little intrigued with the mechanics of the opera- 
tion down there. 

Mr. Bradley is head of the Crome-Manganese-Tungsten Branch of 
the Supply Division. Mr. Mittendorf is Chief of the Contract Divi- 
sion. Mr. Bradley was hired as a consultant and I assume at some 
expense to the taxpayers of the United States. 

He recommended a program. The program then goes up to Mr. 
Mittendorf who is supposed to run the Contract Division, and put 
in contract form. 

The Supply Division, with its paid consultants, who are presumed 
to know something about the industry in the field, and what can be 
done, works out and recommends a manganese program, and then Mr. 
Mittendorf turns around and rewrites the whole business and changes 
the recommendations made in the Supply Division. 

What kind of an administrative set-up is that ? 

Dr. Boyp. I think that might be understood if I put it this way: 

The Supply Division’s job is to find out what is required, and 
where the supplies will come from to fill that requirement. 

In other words, they are responsible for seeing that we have pro- 
grams established to meet the deficits in these various materials we 
are concerned with. 

And that they recommend in general the projects which would go 
in to meet that deficit and demand. Now, naturally, the business of 
whether we make a loan, whether we make a tax application certifi- 
cate recommendation, whether it should go into a contract, or whether 
it should be an RFC guaranteed loan, or whatever it may be, is a 
thing that we could not expect all the people in the Supply Division 
to learn all the details of those business arrangements; so consequently 
many of these recommendations will come up; if they go too much 
into detail in the financial arrangements, they will find that they are 
not possible of accomplishment under the law or under some other 
policy arrangements such as we are working under from a point 
of view of contracting or loans. 

The result is that it isn’t fair to expect the final decision to be made 
on the basis of the recommendations, the general recommendations of 
the Supply Division. Their main point is to determine which of the 
projects will do the job of meeting the deficits in supply. 

Now, if they knew all the angles of making contracts, loans, and 
so forth, we would have to spend some time educ ating every one of 
them. Consequently, many times their recommendations come up 
and they are only board recommendations which would be different 
from what finally comes out of the mill. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Enawr. It seems to me you could have saved some time in this 
instance by dispensing with Mr. Bradley’s services and let Mr. Mit- 
tendorf do the job from the beginning because it was done over any- 
way. 
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Dr. Boyp. Mr. Bradley had to work up the manganese progra:, 
which he did, to determine what places it should come from. 

Mr. Enere. But when you have a man who is supposed to be mak- 
ing contracts in line with the general program and then having thie 
contracting official rewrite the whole business 

Dr. Boyp. As a matter of fact, sir, when I sat down with both of 
them on Saturday I didn’t find a very great difference of opinion |ve- 
tween them on the actual program. It only amounts to about 5 cents 
per unit when you get through with it. Inthe case of Mr. Mittendort’s 
program, he worked that out in great detail on costs, and so forth. 

Mr. Enere. But the drafts of Mittendorf’s prices are very stee), 
after you get into higher brackets, whereas Mr. Bradley had a flatter 
chart, you might say, on the costs per unit as the grade increases. 

Dr. Boyp. That is mainly due to the fact that the lower grade ores 
do not produce recoverable manganese as well as the higher grace 
ores. Therefore you need to encourage either concentration or thie 
production from the high-grade ores. 

Mr. Eneue. I can’t believe that Mr. Bradley recommended that thie 
Government buy ore that wasn’t usable or couldn’t be made usable. 

Dr. Boyrp. No, but the schedule we talked about encourages the 
development. 

Mr. Enotr. You might as well contract for plain dirt if you are 
going to do that. In other words, that doesn’t add up to good sense 
to me and, knowing Phil Bradley, I don’t think he would do that. | 
really don’t. I think you misinterpreted what he recommended. 

Dr. Boyp. Well, he does feel that perhaps there is a little bit more 
complication in this schedule we propose, but in general, the approac|i 
he has to it is very little different from this schedule. When you have 
to pay under the schedule proposed to us $1 a unit for 20 percent 
manganese you have to take the recoverability factor out of that. The 
man would have to get paid only for what could be recovered. We 
talked about that before. That is already taken out of the other one, 
and he knows definitely what he can expect to get from his ores at that 
grade so he can plan his mining operation on it. 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Long says he won’t operate under this proposed 
schedule and he is the biggest operator in the area—Deming, N. Mex. 

Dr. Boyp. He is the biggest prospective operator in the area. 

Mr. Eneore. That is right. 

Dr. Boyp. That is only on the basis of leases; but he has never given 
us any detailed information to justify or to assure us he can produce 
from those mines. 

Mr. Enate. If I were going out to buy horses and the fellow who 
had horses to sell told me he wouldn’t sell them at the price I offered, 
I would try to arrange for a price he could take. 

Dr. Boyp. If he had the horse you could use it when you could 
get it. 

Mr. Ene te. I would buy it, in this instance; I wouldn’t argue much. 
Tn this instance the Government is interested in announcing a program 
on which the follow who has ore can produce the materials or a por- 
tion of it, and he says he won’t buy it. 

Dr. Boyp. He hasn’t given us any assurance that he can produce 
the ores. 
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Mr. Enexe. You are not going to pay unless he delivers it. 

Dr. Born. Let me get back to the question of how far you can go 
with the funds you may have. I wish we had the freedom of action 
that would indicate. 

Mr. Ene@e. It isn’t a quantitative matter altogether because even 
up to 4,320,000 units, you could put a price schedule on there that 
some operators could produce under. 

Mr. Reean. We planned on having Dr. Boyd until 11 o'clock. Mr, 
Wharton, did you have any question on manganese / 

Mr. Wuarron. No. 

Mr. Reean. Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No questions. 


RECAPITULATION OF STATUS OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Regan. Doctor, as I get this hearing this morning, we are all 
set to go on the program or areas that we have had this discussion on 
manganese in the last 3 or 4 weeks. In other words, El Paso is all 
set. the contract to be signed in the near future, and there is no more 
delay on the buying of ore for E] Paso. 

Dr. Bory. The contract is in the hands of GSA. I haven't talked 
to them today, but I understand that is true. 

Mr. Recan. In other words, the only thing left is getting the pocket- 
book open. 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. In Butte you have cleared that so you will have your 
contract ready sometime in the next week to go forward there. 

In the Deming area you are setting up this schedule that will be out 
sometime next week for the purchase of ore which in your opinion 
will bring about the desired result in stockpiling the ore at Deming. 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Reean. I think that is about all that we wanted to hear from 
you on the manganese this morning, Doctor. We thank you again for 
coming. We hope there will be no further delays in this whole 
program. 

We are going to ask now, as soon as you step aside, to see what the 
pocketbook has to say about spending the money. 

Mr. Eneir. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Recan. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Eneie. Mr. Ewing and Mr. Jacoby are here from OPS. They 
have something to explain. They told us a few weeks ago they were 
going to take the lid off this thing. They are here. I don’t think 
it would take very long. I wonder if we could ask Dr. Boyd to stay 
so we could run the spotlight on some of this other stuff. 

Dr. Boyp. I would be happy to stay. 

Mr. Regan. On one occasion we could see the ball passed back and 
forth. It might be a good idea on that if we had Mr. Ewing and 


Mr. Jacoby step forward now. 


Will you, please ¢ 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION ON DOMESTIC SUPPLY OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MINERALS 


Mr. Murpvock. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Boyd a question or 
two before the trio are brought in? 

Mr. Regan. I see no objection to that, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. This doesn’t bear on manganese alone but man- 
ganese is involved. 

Dr. Boyd, not being a mining man, I get my information as best 
I can from you who are. I find there are two schools of thought in 
this country in regard to the strategic and critical minerals and metals. 
One school seems to think that we are a have-not Nation—or at least 
we have become that perhaps because we have dissipated so much of 
our important war matériel in two world wars. 

Another school of thought is of the opinion that we are not a 
“have not” nation, that we are a “have” nation. 

Now, perhaps the truth is some place between, but we can’t decide 
the matter solely on the ground of have or have not and include all 
strategic and critical minerals and metals. There are some that 
we know that we are short of. We know that. 

Are there any we know we are not short on that you care to mention! 
Of all the basic, critical minerals and metals needed in a modern war, 
are there any that you can say definitely that we are not short on, 
that it is in the ground, and all we have got to do is get it out? 

Dr. Boyp. Of course, the definition of strategic and critical mater- 
ials comes into that answer because they would not be strategic or 
critical if they were in abundant supply, such as gravel, sand, lime 
rock, et cetera. 

Of all the metals and many of the nonmetals we are in this position 
on almost all of them that I know of. There are very few of the 
critical materials needed in our industrial economy that we seem to 
have in abundance of productive capacity to meet our demand. I 
for one am not convinced we have yet so far explored the continent 
of the United States to say we have not got those minerals within 
our own territory. So far we have not discovered enough of them 
to meet the total requirements and in many cases we haven’t had any. 
We have had to go abroad for them, so as you say, it is a relative 
matter between materials. 

Mr. Murvock. It is relative. 

I am glad to hear you say that because I am of the opinion that 
too many people in authority regard us as having exhausted or greatly 
diminished our supply, as nature has given to us, » but in my own  think- 
ing I am convinced that is not true : and for that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
T have alw: ays felt that meanwhile it is necessary to get some of these 
things abro: id. I don’t know whether we have any tin or not, I guess 
if we are going to use tin we are going to have to get it abroad but 
we might have that for all I know. 

Mr. Rrean. Do you think a sufficient amount of exploration work 
might develop we had sufficient tin, probably in the State of Arizona? 

Mr. Murpock. That might be. I hope we can find that we have 
but [ am not talking about tin now. I am talking about the others. 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer you to an editorial 
in the current Engineering Mining Journal on the subject you are 
talking about, I happened to read it last night and it is a very fine 
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description of just what you are talking about. I think it is better 
coming from them than me because it 1s an industry magazine. It 
shows the problems involved in replacing our reserves as we consume 
them. 

Mr. Murpock. Now, one step further, Mr. Chairman. We know 
that we are short on some things. I mentioned tin. I doubt 
whether we are short on some things and I will mention copper. I 
do not believe we are short on copper. I think we simply haven't 
gone adequately at it and the fact that we are not supplying the 
domestic need is not proof positive that we are running short, but I 
seem to speak with some feeling there. This is the thing I wanted 
to say. 

We ought to get abroad those things that we can only get from 
abroad, that we need, stockpile them, or even obtain such for day-to- 
day commercial use, but we ought not to depend upon that thing. The 
only way we can make national security secure in the possesssion of 
these necessary things is to see to it that our supply is safe, and that 
means home supply and for that reason I have used the words “con- 
current production,” or “procurement,” meaning, get it abroad if we 
have to, and at the same time produce it at home. 

Mr. Reean. If it is producible. 

Mr. Murpock. If it is producible. 

Mr. Reean. I think that is a very good point. You know there 
have been several times in our history when there was much ado about 
our running out of ore but in the exploration and development of ore 
the Government has seen fit to give encouragement to the risk capital 
to go out and we have always been able to produce the ore. I think 
that probably might apply to hard minerals. If we had a little more 
incentive to the hard-minerals operators we might develop our re- 
quirements in that field. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t taken any time and I don't 
intend to take any time here but I would like to say that it simply 
appears to me that a great deal of our discussion here is trying to 
find a practical line of approach to a problem of continuing our pri- 
vate-enterprise system and at the same time help our private-enter- 
prise system when Government aid is necessary. 

I think that Dr. Boyd and the rest of these gentlemen have a very 
difficult task when they approach this problem to protect the taxpay- 
ers because that is their obligaion. We make the policy but their obli- 
gation is to protect these moneys and personally I would like to say 
this, that although I think these hearings are a fine thing for the 
industry throughout the country, nevertheless my hat is off to these 
people who are Government employees and are remembering their 
obligation to the taxpayers at the same time. 

Dr. Boyp. Thank you, sir. 


DECONTROL OF OPS PRICE CEILINGS ON MANGANESE AND OTHER MINERALS 
PENDING 


Mr. Reean. Very good. 
_ Now, Mr. Ewing and Mr. Jacoby, last week I believe we got the 
impression from you that in this defense mineral procurement set-up 
that there would be no difficulty from the Office of Price Stabilization 
set-up, in the way of prices for the acquisition of these ores and some- 
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thing was suggested here a few days ago that was not exactly riglit, 
and we would like to have that cleared up if you could, for us, t\)\s 
morning. 

Mr. Ewrnc. Possibly I should make the first statement. 

We are considering in addition to manganese the decontrol of ot}i«) 
strategic materials and at the present time there is a committee ( 
investigate strategic materials, particularly imports, which has bee) 
set up by Mr. Wilson. I think Dr. Boyd is a member of that con- 
mittee, and they have made and are making certain recommendations 
to our office. 

Mr. DiSalle is also a member. 

I think that all the agencies interested in strategic materials, it is 
up to the production people to prove to us on all of these, which iy 
cludes manganese, chrome, cobalt, etc., that those materials should be 
decontroiled. 

I think they are having a final meeting tomorrow morning at 10) 
o’clock which will finalize that but as you realize and as I think 
Mr. Engle pointed out at one time, I am somewhat low man on the 
totem pole there, until these gentlemen in the final echelons make the 
final decision, I don’t feel we are able to move on this. However, Mr. 
Jacoby and I both concur and our recommendation is that on manga. 
nese ore it should be decontrolled. 

Mr. Enete. Let’s go up the totem pole. 

Who is the next man who is the road block ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t think there is any particular road block. I 
think it is up to Mr. DiSalle as our representative on this committee 
to make the final decision, Congressman. 

Mr. Encir. Has your recommendation gone up to DiSalle, Mr. 
Ewing ? 

Mr. Ewrne. He is aware of it, yes. 

We have had meetings, inter-office meetings, considering othe: 
things, of course, besides metals, such as hides. Our recommenda- 
tions have gone to Mr. DiSalle. Of course, Mr. DiSalle wants the 
recommendations of the other agencies and I think they will prob 
ably prove to him that our recommendations are sound. 

Mr. Eneie. What other agencies have a finger in this now? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think Mr. Symington, Mr. Small, Dr. Boyd. 

Mr. Enotr. Why would Mr. Symington in RFC have anything 
to say about it? 

Mr. Ew1nc. Mostly because of the financial possibilities, the possi 
bility that some of these programs must be financed. Possibly that 
is the reason. I couldn’t tell you why Mr. Wilson appointed the peo 
ple that he did on the committee. I think that he appointed the 
people that he thought probably might be interested in the program. 

Mr. Encie. What committee is this you are referring to’ 

Mr. Ewrne. It is a special committee which was set up last week 
I don’t know the exact title of it. 

Mr. Ener. To do what? 

Mr. Ewrna. To investigate strategic materials; possibly Dr. Boyd 
could give you the complete name of it. 

Mr. Recan. That was just set up last week ? 

Mr. Ewrne. It was talked about prior to that time but I think it was 
formalized last week. 
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Mr. Reean. Last Monday, I think it was, that you seemed to be of 
the very definite — that there would be no road block from the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Mr. Ewe. I still think that there won’t be. 

Mr. Reoan. You still feel that? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reean. But you are not quite as definite as you were last 
Monday. 

Mr. Ewrna. No, because I think this somewhat took the ball away 
from us. 

Mr. Reean. In other words, this committee was set up since then 
and it may create a road block that you didn’t anticipate / 

Mr. Ewrne. That may. I don’t know. 

Mr. Reean. How is the committee styled? Do you know the name 
of this committee ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think the committee is, “Committee to investigate 
the strategic materials situation.” Iam not positive of that name, sir. 

Mr. Recan. Who appointed that committee, do you say 4 

Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Eneie. What you are recommending is that they take the ceil- 
ings off of these critical and strategic minerals and metals so that 
contracts can be made both by DMA and General Services, at over- 
the-market prices; is that right ? 

Mr. Ewr1ne. Well, of course, we have an order prepared for General 
Services Administration, but we feel that we should withhold any 
action at all to see what the outcome of this committee would be. 

Mr. Eneie. Let me ask this: Can any one of these contracts executed 
by Jess Larson's outfit, whether it comes through the DMA or through 
the Munitions Board, actually be put into execution if the price to be 
paid is above the market ceiling price now 4 

Mr. Ewine. I doubt it, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. What about that, Mr. Larson ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think that is right so far as domestic production is 
concerned. The seller is not permitted to sell to us at above a ceiling 
price, in the case of these strategic materials. If I might— 

1 am a member of this committee that has been referred to. I 
might give you a little background, if you are not familiar with what 
led up to it. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Boyd and myself and Mr. Gibson and Mr. Small 
wrote a memorandum to Mr. Wilson, and asked him to consider the 
price aspect on certain of these critical materials. Manganese was 
one of them. Asa result of that request, which we sent to Mr. Wilson, 
lie appointed a committee headed by Mr. Johnson, which has been 
referred to, which met last Monday morning, and-— 

Mr. Boro. Thursday morning. 

Mr. Larson. Thursday morning, I guess it was, and met again 
Thursday afternoon, and is meeting again Tuesday morning. 

It isn’t a permanent committee. It is a committee just gotten to- 
gether to assist Mr. Wilson in arriving at decisions that we requested 
of him in our memorandum to him about 2 weeks ago and Mr. Boyd 
and myself and Mr, DiSalle’s office and others are represented on the 
subcommittee to inform Mr. DiSalle as to reasons why we think that 
certain of these strategic materials should be decontrolled, and we 
report on that in the morning. 
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Isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Today, I go back and sign the letter as soon as I finish here. 

Mr. Barina. Isn't it true that we are in short supply ? 

Mr. Larson. So far as putting it into the stockpile is concerned, 
but not for resale. 

Mr. Ener. Do I understand that all of these contracts that hav 
been executed, and I think there are only three or four of them, are 
being held in abeyance and in a suspended status now ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I don’t know what contracts you refer to, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enote. I had a list of them here. I had the new list the othe: 
day. There were 12 new contracts entered into. Eleven of them 
were with foreign producers. One of them was on zine, I think, in 
Tennessee. That was the only domestic one. Aside from that there 
were the contracts reported to this committee on April 6, of which 
there were only four. Two of those were negotiated under the Stock. 
piling Act, and I think perhaps the other two were also. That makes 
2 total of five contracts to domestic producers, and all of them, so far 
as they called for a price over the market, are suspended, aren’t they! 

Mr. Larson. Well, if the price is over the ceiling. When you say 
“market,” you mean ceiling ¢ 

Mr. Ener. Ceiling. 

Mr. Larson. Where the price is over the ceiling, of course the seller 
can’t sell to us, regardless. 

Mr. Enoie. What about this tungsten program? Is it frozen, too/ 

Mr. Larson. No; the tungsten program, the ceiling was fixed at 
$65 as you know, on tungsten and the floor price was fixed at $63 and 
that program is under way. - 

Mr. Eneiz. What about chrome? 

Mr. Larson. The chrome program is underway. There all the 
chrome is—well, the chrome was decontrolled, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Eneie. What is the procedural step necessary to get this job 
done? 

Mr. Larson. Which part of it? Do you mean insofar as the price 
is an obstacle in the way of entering into domestic stockpiling con- 
tracts as above ceiling price? 

Mr. Enate. That is right. 





DECONTROL ORDER AWAITS DECISION OF NEWLY APPOINTED COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE STRATEGIC MATERIALS SITUATION 


Mr. Larson. That I think has been referred to by these gentlemen 
from OPS. They have an order prepared and in the case of man- 
ganese, I am sure, waiting this action of this committee, which is 
going to meet in the morning. 

Mr. Ener. You are on the committee; Dr. Boyd is on the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Encie. Well, we ought to know what your recommendation is 
going to be. 

Mr. Larson. Our recommendation is a matter of record. We in- 
stituted this action by asking for decontrol of certain of these ma- 
terials. Mr. Boyd and myself and Mr. Gibson and Mr. Small did. 
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Mr. Eneie. Who do you have to convince by your recommenda- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, we have to convince eventually Mr. Wilson. I 
think he has delegated that authority, however, to Mr. DiSalle and 
Mr. Johnston, and I think it is a matter of convincing them and I don’t 
think we will have any trouble in doing that. That is my personal 
feeling. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Boyd, is that what is holding up this Butte- 
Philipsburg contract at the present moment ? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. I don’t think so. Yes, it will—until that order 
is passed I am quite sure. Really, I would prefer Mr. Larson answer 
that because he signs these contracts and makes those legal determina- 
tions but I think that would be over the market price. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Can you start mining Friday in Butte as you indi- 
cated earlier in the day if manganese is not decontrolled ? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry, I think Mr. Larson will have to answer that. 
That is a question of whether the two deals in Deming and Butte 
will be held up on the same basis. They are above market prices. That 
is above ceiling price. 

Mr. Larson. Tf they are above ceiling price they will he held up. 
I want to correct the impression I left a moment ago. This decontrol, 
or this order which has been drawn up, which has been referred to, 
would be a blanket exemption of GSA in purchases for the stockpile ; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneir. What would it do to purchases? 

Mr. Larson. That would eliminate the obstacles if that order were 
issued. 

Mr. Encie. What about DMA? Some orders are made with refer- 
ence to DMA which are under the Defense Production Act and others 
you make under the stockpile Act. 

Mr. Larson. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. I might clarify that by reminding the committee again 
of the procedures prescribed by the President’s Executive order im- 
plementing Public Law 774. It is a responsibility of DMA to 
promulgate programs and to review sources of supply for expansion 
of metals and minerals and to take advantage of those devices which 
Congress provided in Public Law 774 to encourage such expansion 
and production and those devices include direct loans, guaranteed 
loans, tax amortization and procurement. 

Now, DMA determines that procurement is to be the basis for en- 
couraging the expansion and getting the production. Then it is the 
responsibility of GSA to negotiate the definitive contract, and on the 
basis of recommendations made to GSA, by DMA, those contracts are 
negotiated. 

The negotiating responsibility is that of GSA for a final definitive 
contract and as an example, if we take the copper program, for in- 
stance: 

The copper program has been recommended to be negotiated under 
procurement contract with certain draft forms of contracts that have 
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been passed along to us by DMA, as illustrative of their thinking 
in the matter insofar as cost of production, et cetra, are concerned, 
but it is GSA’s final responsibility to reduce that to a definitive pro- 
curement contract, and we are right in the middle of that at the mo- 
ment insofar as these copper contracts are concerned. 

Now, as I understand it, and I am not thoroughly familiar but 
Mr. Gumble is here with me, of my staff, who is familiar with the 
details of each of these negotiations, on each of these contracts, I 
should say. The question was about the Montana manganese produc- 
tion; was that correct ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Butte-Philipsburg area. 

Mr. Recan. While you are discussing that, let’s cover the whole 
manganese program. You heard Dr. Boyd this morning say that 
everything was practically ready to start purchasing ore at EI Paso 
at a certain agreed price; at Deming at a certain scheduled price; 
and at Butte, all of which should be under way by the end of this 
week, 

Now, you are the man with the pocketbook. 

Mr. Larson. As soon as that program, which Mr. Boyd referred 
to, is cleared by DPA and DPA certifies to GSA, that so much money 
is available for that program, then GSA makes a request of the Bureau 
of the Budget to make that money available in the Treasury, which 
the Bureau of the Budget does as a ministerial activity normally, 
and just as soon as that is accomplished, then we are in a position 
to receive and pay for any ores, or in the case of manganese concen- 
trates or whatever it is, at the station designated, which will be 
manned by GSA personnel, that are offered to that station. 

Mr. EncGie. What about this price ceiling? How does that work 
on that situation ? 

Mr. Larson. That is something which is going to have to be cleared 
as I understand it. That will have to be out of the way. I am assum- 
ing that the price thing is cut of the way, that the order is going to 
be issued as indicated. 

Mr. Enetr. That is the question. If it isn’t it stops the whole 
works, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right, so far as domestic production. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to ask Mr. Boyd and Mr. Larson if 
they don’t think it would be a good idea for this Mines and Mining 
Committee to recommend to the Banking and Currency Committee 
that these strategic and critical ores be taken out from under the 
Defense Production Act when it is renewed or if any action is taken. 

Mr. Larson. You mean out of the control aspects ¢ 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Out of the control of the Defense Production Act, 
write it right into the law. 

Mr. Larson. Well, Jim Boyd is really more qualified to speak on 
these matters than Iam. As I told this committee before, I am the 
purchasing agent for the Government. Mr. Boyd in this particular 
instance is the Engineering Department, and he recommends to the 
Purchasing Department what they purchase. 

Now, I would not, or I could not give you an intelligent answer 
as to what my feeling would be. However, I would like to point out, 
as this committee knows, I am sure, the terrific responsibility of the 
Office of Price Stabilization here and the pressures that are created 
clear across the board when they dastateel one item, the pressure is 
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to decontrol many other items. I mean it just follows in govern- 
mental activity that everybody has an inherent right and Mr, DiSalle 
has a job, I am sure, that nobody envies, but I do think in the case 
of these strategic materials that we have got to remove all obstacles 
in the way of production of them. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And one way would be to strike those critical and 
strategic ores from control ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, with due consideration to what my friend from 
Colorado, who is a member of this committee, referred to, a moment 
ago, and that is that it is the obligation of all of us, Congress and 
executive branch alike, to exercise those precautions and the good 
judgment that is necessary in order to protect the taxpayers and in 
order that somebody doesn’t get a windfall out of a disastrous posi- 
tion in which the American people find themselves. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Even though they were taken out from decontrol 
by an amendment to the act you would still be under no obligation 
to buy the ores. 

Mr. Larson. That is true. My personal feeling is that certain of 
these ores, both domestically and world-wide, if decontrolled, that 
decontro] would create a free market and would create such flexibility 
that I think the results in many of these would be a downward trend 
of price rather than up. I know that is a familiar argument that was 
made back in 1946, some people think with some disaster, but I feel 
very keenly and I have advanced this argument in this committee, 
that we referred to, that you take the case of tungsten, for instance, 
it is my feeling that we can buy foreign tungsten under the ceiling 
price has a tendency to become the floor price. 

Mr. Regan. So as a matter of fact that would probably be quite a 
relief to the Office of Price Stabilization if they didn’t have the re- 
sponsibility of going into this matter of strategic metals which we are 
all out to try to get and we know we can’t get them at the ceiling price 
so why should we have to go through the extra step on the total pole 
there, to have that cleared, if in the extension law we just said that 
these strategic minerals would be excluded from price control but we 
would still have responsible people buying these ores, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Larson. I am inalliedl to think so but I reemphasize the very 
difficult position of the Office of Price Stabilization with any decontrols 
and the pressure that that builds for decontrols in areas where it would 
not be to the best interest of the American taxpayer perhaps to have 
it decontrolled. 

Mr. Regan. Any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Ener. Now, after it clears this committee, this recommenda- 
tion goes to DiSalle, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Mr. DiSalle is a member of the committee. 

Mr. Encur. It goes to Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Larson. It would go to Mr. Wilson, with Mr. Johnston’s recom- 
mendation as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Eneix. Mr. DiSalle doesn’t personally sit on this committee, 
does he? 

Dr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. Personally, yes. 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Johnson is the chairman and Mr. DiSalle sits on it 
personally, with Mr. Larson and myself. 

Incidentally —— 
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Mr. Encte. There are three of you on the committee. If two of 
you vote for it the recommendation is made, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Larson. Jack Small is on the committee, RFC is on the com- 
mittee, Mr. Symington. I think the committee is in pretty genera] 
agreement that decontrol of these strategic items is necessary and 
would be beneficial to the whole economy. 

Mr. Enete. I can’t see why DiSalle would set up a committee with 
himself on it. 

_ Mr. Larson. Mr. Wilson set up the committee. DiSalle didn’t set 
it up. 

Mr. Recan. This was a bottleneck we didn’t anticipate last week. 

Mr. Enoue. They created this after we talked to them. 

Mr. Larson. That is not correct. 

As I stated, about 2 weeks ago, Mr. Boyd and myself and Mr. Smal! 
and Mr. Gibson petitioned Mr. Wilson to consider the decontrol of 
these items which would include manganese. There are two groups 
of items and we pointed out the difficulties in procurement. It was 
primarily our procurement difficulties that brought this about and one 
of them 1s what we are discussing here now. 

Mr. Enete. As a practical matter, it boils down to this, doesn’t it’ 
If you and Dr. Boyd convince DiSalle, the deal will be sold, won’t it, 
to take off the ceilings, and DiSalle will then make a favorable recom- 
mendation to Wilson. 

Mr. Recan. They have three other members. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t think so. Mr. DiSalle is a member of the 
committee, as Mr. Boyd and I. It isa matter of convincing the major- 
ity of this committee and Mr. Wilson. 

The impact of decontrol is a pretty serious impact and that is why 
it got up to the very highest possible level under the authority granted 
since the Production Act. 

Mr. Enote. You are meeting today, are you? 

Dr. Boyp. Tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. ‘ 

Mr. Ener. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be improper to 
ask that we be advised as to what the recommendation is and when 
it is made? 

Mr. Reean. Who is the chairman of that committee? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Eric Johnston. 

I think Mr. Boyd and I have indicated what two members of the 
committee feel like the recommendation should be. 

Mr. Recan. This is a new element that we didn’t anticipate last 
week. We thought we had all of these hurdles pretty well covered 
and now comes along this committee on the price control features 
that we thought were all set to be waived last week. I wonder if 
you would either direct or ask Mr. Johnston to advise the committee of 
your action ? 

Mr. Larson. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Regan, and I am sure 
Mr. Johnston will be glad to comply. I think within 48 hours we 
will have this whole matter cleared. 

Mr. Recan. With that out of the way then we have gone over the 
fast hurdle and we can go ahead with this manganese program once 
your committee has cleared it. Is that correct? That is, with Mr. 
Wilson’s committee? 
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Mr. Larson. This is not an action committee. It is an advisory 
committee, to advise Mr. Wilson on what action to take on the re- 
quests we made. 

Dr. Boyp. I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, to realize that 
our recommendation did not cover all the strategic and critical ma- 
terials, only those whose costs do not enter into the final products, 
because when you get into things like copper, et cetera, then you have 
a much more difficult problem. 

Mr. Recan. At least we would like to know this manganese busi- 
ness is on the road. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think, Mr. Chairman, if it is not favorable, then 
it would be the duty of this committee if we are going to follow 
through with the effort we are making to write a recommendation 
for the Banking and Currency Committee for an amendment to the 
law. 

Mr. Enore. Not only that but we should take it up with Wilson 
himself. 

Mr. Larson. If I may take advantage of this opportunity, Mr. 
Regan, to concur in Mr. Engle’s actions in requesting some relief 
insofar as obligations for contingent liabilities are concerned as they 
are now required under the present administration of the Defense 
Production Act, I think that is very, very important to me, for my 
responsibility, is the most important "thing that needs to be done in 
this whole program. I mean by doing that we really hold up this 
whole program for what it is and that is of making available to 
American industry vitally needed critical materials at whatever it 
costs to make them available: if the situation is serious enough to 
justify that and without upsetting our whole fiscal program and our 
whole financing operation of this emergency by having hundreds of 
millions of dollars tied up that will never be needed. It gives a false 
picture to the whole operation and to the American people as to what 
they are up against, and I certainly concur in that and I hope we 

can come up here very shortly and report to this committee that ail 

of the recommended procurement contracts that have been referred to 
us have been definitively carried out. We are having some difficulty 
in the copper area. I would like this committee to be aware of that, 
and it is taking some time because we feel that it is our responsibility 
in GSA to take a long last look on behalf of the taxpayer and on 
preventing a windfall in some of these negotiations. 

Mr. Eneie. You are not talking about the San Manuel, are you? 

Mr. Larson. I am not personally familiar with all of the objections 
to these contracts but that is among the contracts that is currently 
being negotiated in my office and negotiations have not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Reean,. Any other questions? 

Mr. Ewing and Mr. Jacoby, I guess your few words answered our 
questions. We have found these complications of this new committee 
entered into it. That is what we wanted to get straightened out as to 
what was the hold-up on this price ceiling. I guess the only thing we 
= do is wait until we see what the committee recommends to Mr. 

ilson. 
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Mr. Larson. Mr. Regan, I personally don’t thing the committee wil] 
be a he!d-up. I think that in ordinary administrative processes it 
might take longer. If this committee gives a clear recommendation 
that decontrol take place on this group of strategic materials that we 
recommended originally, that action will be faster than it would have 
been otherwise. 

Mr. Reean. If you can advise us on that, Mr. Larson, we are all 
very interested in seeing it cleared. We would appreciate it. 

I believe unless there is something else we will take advantage of 
this 15 minutes. 

Thank you again, all of you, for being with us. 

We will stand sieak 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 o’clock a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1951 


Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clair Engle presiding. 

Mr. Enaie. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will be in 
order. 

Mr. Regan, chairman of our subcommittee, is necessarily absent and, 
in his absence, he asked the present occupant of the chair | Mr. Engle] 
to preside. 

Hiuleetoeaily, the House is scheduled to go into session this morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock, a circumstance we did not know would occur when 
this meeting was scheduled. That accounts for our difficulty in getting 
members here. I think, though, some will come in a little later. If we 
have a quorum call, we can recess and answer the quorum call and then 
come back in order to proceed and try to get the essential data we are 
after, which I think we can do notwithstanding the fact that the House 
is in session, because this meeting is only for the purpose of getting 
information and not for the purpose of taking legislative action. 

We have with us Mr. George Holderer, Chief of the Manganese 
Branch, Supply Division, Defense Minerals Agency, and Mr. Frank 
Johnson, Chief of the Loan Division of the Production Expansion 
Division of the same agency. 

Will you gentlemen please come forward and identify yourselves to 
the reporter ? 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE HOLDERER, CHIEF, MANGANESE BRANCH, 
SUPPLY DIVISION, AND FRANK JOHNSON, CHIEF, LOAN DIVISION, 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION DIVISION, DEFENSE MINERALS AD- 
MINISTRATION; AND THOMAS P. THAYER, GEOLOGIST, U. S. GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Enerir. You gentlemen understand, I take it, that we asked for 
some information in regard to chrome. 

Mr. Hotperer. That is correct. 

Mr. Enete. I assume you do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Hoxtperer. We do not. 

Mr. Enoie. Very well. We will proceed by question and answer, if 
that is agreeable. 

Mr. Holderer, can you give us the status of the chrome program? I 
observe you are Chief of the Manganese Branch, but you also handle 
chrome / 

Mr. Hovperer. I handle manganese as well as chrome; yes, sir. 
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STATUS OF THE DOMESTIC CHROME PROGRAM 


Mr. Enete. What is the status of the chrome program at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Howperer. At the present time, we have a purchase depot at 
Grants Pass, Oreg., for the purchase of specification chrome. 

Mr. Eneie. When you refer to Sasestienhion chrome,” you mean 
chrome meeting certain specified minimums ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Meeting certain specified minimums; yes, sir. 

Mr. Enete. How long has that been in operation ? 

Mr. Howperer. To the best of my information, that has only gone 
into operation within a matter of a week or two, where they are pre- 
pared to accept and pay for deliveries. That is the information I have 
from GSA. Defense Minerals has nothing to do with the actual 
operation of the purchase depot. That is purely a GSA function. I 
believe they are now accepting and paying for ore at that point. 


UNITED STATES REMAINS WHOLLY DEPENDENT UPON FOREIGN SOURCES FOR 
CHROMITE 


Mr. Eneie. Without revealing any classified information, is it a 
fair statement to say that approximately 98 or 99 percent of the chrome 
used in the industry of this country is imported ? 

Mr. Hovperer. It is better than that. We import annually on the 
order of 1 to 1.5 million tons, and our domestic production is on the 
order of 400 or 500 tons, which is a pretty small percentage. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, it is negligible ? 

Mr. Houperer. It is negligible. 

Mr. Enaxe. Less than 1 percent ? 

Mr. Howperer. That is right. 

Mr. Enete. In other words, we are wholly dependent upon foreign 
importations ? 

Mr. Howperer. That is correct. 

Mr. Encore. And upon our stockpile? 

Mr. Hotperer. That is correct. ‘That is point No. 1 on our program. 


STATUS OF DOMESTIC CHROME PROGRAM (CONTINUED) 


Point No. 2 is the reactivation of the Mouat Mine in Stillwater 
County, Mont. That mine was operated or planned for that purpose 
during the war. Anaconda was the operating agency. Some $12 
million were spent in developing that deposit and building the mill, 
which had a capacity of some 200 tons per day. Regretfully, after 
the war, the whole thing was sold by War Assets, and the mine and 
mill were completely stripped. 

The Stillwater deposits account for 80 percent of the known chrome 
in this country. Most of the ore is of a grade which lends itself quite 
readily to concentration, and Defense Minerals has recommended that 
the Be po project be reactivated, and that is in process now of being 
carried out. 
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SINK-FLOAT CONCENTRATING PROCESS PROPOSED FOR USE AT MOUAT MINE 
TO PRODUCE A 42 PERCENT CHROMITE CONCENTRATE WITH 1.5 TO 1 
CHROMIUM-IRON RATIO 


Mr. Eneie. Can you get a metallurgical grade of chrome out of 
those Montana deposits ¢ 

Mr. Hoxperer. The Mouat concentrates can be used directly by in- 
dustry. There is a concern which has an electrothermic process for 
making high-grade metallurgical and chemical grades out of the con- 
centrate. 

Mr. Enete. I understand that from the Mouat operation during 
the last war the highest-grade concentrate obtained was 38 percent 
chromic oxide. 

Mr. Howperer. That is correct. But, with new developments in 
re ges du it appears possible that it might be raised to 42 percent, 
which makes it available for certain industrial uses as it stands. By 
further chemical treatment, which can be done at not too great cost, it 
can be raised to practically any degree that is desired or necessary. 
But it is the one outstanding great source of chrome in this country 
and would make us partially self-sufficient. 

Mr. Eneie. You say there are additional processes now available to 
improve the process used during the last war? 

Mr. Houperer. Yes, sir. It will raise the grade of that concentrate 
from about 38 to probably 42. And that is through the use of equip- 
ment which was not available during the war. 

Mr. Enate. Is that a new or secret process ? 

Mr. Houperer. A new process. 

Mr. Eneie. Who has that process ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. Well, it is called the sink-float or heavy-media proc- 
ess. It is a process that has been developed by the American Cyana- 
mid Co. called sink-float. It is just another new addition to the metal- 
lurgy which has been developed during the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Eneix. Mr. D’Ewart did not hear the name of that company. 

Mr. Hovprerer. American Cyanamid. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is that a subsidiary of the Canadian company? 

Mr. Hoiperer. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is a separate company? 

Mr. Hoxperer. It is a separate company; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneve. I understand sink-float is a Canadian company. Is 
that right. 

Mr. Howperer. No. Sink-float is just the name of the process. 

Mr. Enere. It is not a company? 

Mr. Hotperer. It is not a company; it is a process. 

Mr. Ener. That is an electrolytic process 

Mr. Hotperer. No. It is a process that depends on specific gravi- 
ties for getting rid of the inert or waste rock. 

Mr. Enaur. The agency with which you are connected is the De- 
fense Minerals Administration ? 

Mr. Howperer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Enere. What relationship does that have to the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency ? 

Mr. Horperer. The Defense Materials Procurement Agency is the 
new agency which is in the course of being set up at the moment. 
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Whether Defense Minerals will be absorbed either in part or com- 
pletely by the new agency, I do not know. I have no information on 
that point as yet. But the new agency is simply in process of being 
set up at the moment under the direction of Mr. Larson. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That will be Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency / 

Mr. Houperer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That will be a conflict of letters as well as name. 

Mr. Houperer. Yes. We need a dictionary of letters. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have DMA now, Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, and this will be DMPA for Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. 


STATUS OF PLANS TO REACTIVATE MOUAT MINE ON STILLWATER DEPOSITS 
IN MONTANA 


Mr. Encore. How far have you gone in the planning for reactivat- 
ing this Stillwater proposition ¢ 

Mr. Houprrer. It is a case of sitting around the table now with 
Mr. Eichelberger and Mr. Julian, who are the principals, with the 
people from RFC and DPA and the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency, to find out what the Government may do under the law in 
the way of a procurement contract or direct loan. There are quite a 
few legal details that have to be solved. 

Mr. Eneir. Who is Mr. Julian? 

Mr. Hoxtperer. Mr. Julian is president of Goldfields Consolidated 
Mining Co. and a partner of Mr. Eichelberger, and they have a long- 
term lease on the property and are the principals. Both of them are 
prepared to come to Washington just as quickly as we can get the 
people from these other agencies to meet at the same time at the same 
table and discuss what the Government may do under the law. 

Mr. Enoir. The plan for reactivation has not gone to the point 
where a specific proposal is before the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Horperer. Mr. Eichelberger submitted a definite proposal to- 
gether with cost figures, and he has set up the proposal as nearly com- 
plete as it was possible to do at the time. It was about 6 weeks ago. 
Other agencies come into this thing like GSA and RFC, which I 
think have their own ideas as to what may be done under the law. 
We have to get all of them together to formulate a definite plan so 
as to enable Mr. Eichelberger to get going. 

Mr. Enate. Is is proposed that the Government reactivate the plant, 
or is that going to be done by private capital ? 

Mr. Hovverrer. No; it would have to be done with a Government 
loan. And there is some question as to whether a loan and a pro- 
curement contract may be granted at one and the same time. Under 
special circumstances, that might be possible, but that is a legal point 
that has not yet been passed upon. We want the operation to get 
rolling. It was recommended by my own branch many months ago, 
but I am merely the first screen; I am the low man on the totem pole 
in this whole set-up. 

Mr. Enete. You have discovered that totem pole; have you? 

Mr. Hotperer. Oh, yes—a long time ago. 
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Mr. D’Ewarrt. I might say for the information of the chairman 
there are a number of buildings left. The mill, for instance, stands 
there in fairly good shape at the present time. 

Mr. Hotprrer. The old building, I understand, is in good shape. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The machinery has been cannibalized, but a good 
many of the buildings are still in a very splendid state of repair, and 
a large amount of the underground development is available. 

Mr. Hoxtpere. The mine is in excellent shape and is ready for min- 
ing. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is right. 

Mr. Hotperer. Anaconda did a beautiful job at the time they de- 
veloped it; so it will not take too much time to get that job rolling. 
And the fact that the machinery has been sold is a matter of too much 
regret, because so many advances have been made in the past 6 years. 

Mr. Enere. The underground workings are still in good shape ? 

Mr. Howperer. Are still in good shape. There is no water in the 
mine; all of the mines are above the common water line; so, the mine 
is dry, and there is no caving in. It will be the cost of putting in 
tracks and other mine equipment, and that is a matter of great ease. 


COST OF PRODUCING LOW-GRADE CHROMITE CONCENTRATES 
FROM MOUAT MINE 


Mr. Enoix. What is it anticipated the chrome will cost? 

Mr. Howperer. The concentrates, we estimate, can be produced for 
about $40 a ton. 

Mr. Enexe. Is that a long ton? 

Mr. Hotprrer. A long ton; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eneie. What concentration is that? 

Mr. Hoxperer. That will be about 214 tons of ore to 1 ton of con- 
centrate. 

Mr. Eneir. And what will be the chrome content ? 

Mr. Houperer. About 42 percent Cr.Qs. 

Mr. Enere. When you refer to a cost of $40 per ton, I notice that 
the work done by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. costs $35.23 a 
ton, according to the report made by the Bureau of Mines in Decem- 
ber of 1948. How do you get $40 a ton concentrates ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Wages have doubled since that time; materials have 
gone up 50 to 75 percent. I think, if they do it for $40, they will be 
doing an exceedingly good job compared with $35 at that time, con- 
sidering the rise in prices that has taken place. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And this is 42-percent chrome as against 38 percent 
during the war. 

Mr. Hovperer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Encie. My amazement was on the other end—that the price 
was so low, not that it was so high. The price as shown on page 19 
of this report indicates that the cost at that time was $35.23, and I am 
just amazed that it is not double that now. 

Mr. Hovperer. Well, great improvements have taken place in metal- 
lurgy. Mr. Eichelberger and his staff are competent operators. 
Eichelberg is one of the best-known engineers in the West, and those 
are his own figures. | 

Mr. Enetx. Those are his figures ? 

Mr. Howperer. Those are his figures. 
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Mr. Enate. Those are not figures which have been verified by any 
Government technicians? a 

Mr. Hoxperer. Well, I think Eichelberger is in a better position to 
make an estimate of that kind than any Government engineer would be. 

Mr. Enate. He is also a party in interest. 

Mr. Houperer. True; but he is a very competent mining engineer. 
He has a vast amount of operating experience. 

Mr. Enetz. But the Government itself has made no test of these 
new processes ¢ 

Mr. Howperer. Well, the processes are in use in other plants. It 
is not a case of testing a new idea at this place. 

Mr. Enexe. You mean the process which is to be used to bring this 
chrome to 42 percent is now in use ¢ 

Mr. Houperer. Now in use in a great many mills; yes, sir. It isa 
definitely proved process. 

Mr. Encie. What grade of ore will he start with? 

Mr. Houperer. ‘Twenty percent. 

Mr. Eneue. Do you mean to say that Montana produces 20 percent 
ore? 

Mr. Hovperer. Eighteen to twenty percent. 

Mr. Enere. I understood they ran from 10 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Hoxperer. Better than that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I might say for the information of the gentleman 
that the Bureau of Mines has had somewhere in the neighborhood of 
about 20 men working there for the last 2 or 3 years, and they have 
a very good knowledge of the amount of ore, the concentrate of chrome 
in it, the type of working conditions they have to operate in, and, 
further, the ore which they took out was shipped to Boulder for study 
and analysis and the development of better technical processes of 
beneficiation. 

Mr. Hotperer. It is a type of ore that lends itself readily to con- 
centration. There is nothing unusual or difficult about it. 

Mr. Jounson. May I comment about the costs, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ene. Yes. 

Mr. Jonunson. Those costs in the bulletin you are reading from 
include amortization, whereas the cost of $40 that Mr. Holderer men- 
tioned does not include that. 

Mr. Encatx. Does not include what? 

Mr. Jounson. Amortization of the plant in the cost in Mr. Hol- 
derer’s figures. In the case of Anaconda it does. 

Mr. Ener. I assumed that included amortization also. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, the same elements are not contained 
in the two different cost figures. 

Mr. Enote. They include the mining and milling costs? 

Mr. Jounson. They both include the mining and milling costs. 

Mr. Ener. And transportation ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Enetr. And concentrating, royalty, and the amortization? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not believe they are included in the $40 costs 
of the plant, I do not believe that includes amortization. 

Mr. Enetx. You say that it does not include amortization ? 

Mr. Jonnson. No; it does not include amortization. 

Mr. Enate. You say it is based on 20 percent chrome ore? 
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Mr. Hotperer. Approximately 15 to 20 percent, somewhere along 
there. 

Mr. Ener. What is the chromium-iron ratio? 

Mr. Howperer. About 11% to 1, perhaps. Before I would be too 
sure of those figures I would have to check up on them, but I would 
say perhaps 11% to 1. 

Mr. Enere. What is the concentration ratio? 

Mr. Hotperer. About 21% to 1, somewhere along there. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, you raise the ore from 18 to 20 percent 
chrome to 42 percent chrome, with a concentration ratio of 21% to 1, 
and you increase the chromium-iron ratio to 114 to 1. 

Mr. Hotperer. It may be under 114. If I may ask Mr. Thayer, 
who has all of those figures at his fingertips we can give them to you 
more accurately. 

Mr. Ener. Is Mr. Thayer here ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ene. We shall be glad to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Tuayer. As Mr. Holderer said, the grade of ore is from 18 to 
92 percent Cr,O;, and the chromium-iron ratio is less than 1.5. The 
concentrate produced before by Anaconda ran about 38 percent Cr.Qs. 
The chromium-iron ratio from the Mouat mill was 1.45 instead of 2.4. 

Mr. Howperer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuayer. As Mr. Holderer said the concentration ratio is about 
21% to 1. 

I might point out the previous mining costs were high because of 
the fact that the Mouat mill was designed for a 2,000-ton production, 
and it never got into full-scale operation. Actually, the mill ran 
less than 6 months and never got up to more than one-third of capacity, 
so that the mill never ran long enough to give an accurate idea of 
what the cost would be at full-scale production. That is the main 
reason those costs are so high. 

Mr. Enetr. You say that is the main reason the costs were so high? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is one of the main reasons that the mining costs 
of the previous concentrates from the Mouat mine are high. If the 
mill had really gotten into full-scale production so that the mine was 
operating efficiently at full capacity the cost per unit would have 
gone down. 

You see, the Mouat mill operated only from about March to Sep- 
tember 1943, and as I say, it was designed for 2,000 tons capacity on 
about four different units, and they found that the ores milled better 
than expected. The mill actually could have produced about 3,000 
tons at full capacity. The mill never had a fair test on a cost basis, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I might add the reason the mine shut down was be- 
cause of the fact that we had just captured Africa, and they begin 
to bring chrome back from Africa as ballast in the ships coming back 
that had previously taken troops and supplies over. 

Mr. TuHayer. Yes. 

Mr. Eneix. This report in my hand refers to the operation of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., and it refers to the Benbow mine, and it says 
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they spent $4,000,000, and that is the one on which the cost of concen- 
trate was $35.23. The Mouat-Sampson mine is referred to on page 21 
of the same report, and their cost of concentrate was $38.85. I want 
to keep the record straight because I think we have been talking about 
a different mine, have we not? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Hoxperer. Yes. 

Mr. Eneie. And the Benbow mill was designed to treat 1,000 tons. 
P Mr. Tuayer. I do not think it ever produced more than 400 tons a 

ay. 
Mr. Enete. And the Mouat mill was designed for a capacity of 
3,000 tons. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. Designed for 2,000 and capable of produc- 
ing 3,000. 

Mr. Encte. It says only one 500-ton unit was completed. Do you 
regard 42 percent chrome as metallurgical grade chrome? 

Mr. TuHayrer. No, not directly without blending. 

Mr. Enete. How about you, Mr. Holderer? 

Mr. Hoxperer. For certain industrial uses it can be used directly 
by blending. If a higher grade is needed it can be easily raised by 
the exothermic process which Mr. Timmins is prepared to put into 
operation, so that a very fair share of that concentrate has a direct 


industrial use. 


COST OF PRODUCING STANDARD METALLURGICAL GRADE CHROMITE CONCEN- 
TRATES FROM MOUAT MINE BY CHEMICAL BENEFICATION 


Mr. Enetr. Assuming that it would cost $40 to produce a long ton 
of 42 percent concentrates, which you say is not of matallurgical 
grade, how much more would it cost to bring a long ton of those 
concentrates up to 48 percent ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Do you have any figures on that, Mr. Thayer? 

Mr. Tuayer. One of the Bureau of Mines metallurgists, Mr. Doer- 
ner, on the basis of beneficiation tests on some Washington chrome 
ores, estimated that Stillwater concentrates could be raised to metal- 
lurgical ore for an over-all price of about $70 a ton. 

Mr. Enatr. The over-all price, that is the price additional to the 
$40? 
Mr. Tuayer. That is including the cost of milling and mining. 
There would be another $30 on top of the $40. In other words, Mr. 
Doerner believes that with this expenditure a metallurgical-grade 
product could be produced or obtained from Stillwater deposits, for 
a good many dollars less than the base price at Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Mr. Enote. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. Tuayer. In other words, it would be according to Mr Doerner, 
$45 under the base price at Grants Pass, Oreg. That is the cost based 
on the Bureau of Mines’ work at Pullman, Wash. 

Mr. Enerr. And the price at Grants Pass is $115 per long ton of 
48 percent chrome, and I think it has to have a 2 to 1 chromium-iron 
ratio? 

Mr. THayer. Minimum, yes. 

Mr. Encore. Minimum ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, but the base price is on 48 percent Cr:O», 3 to 1 
chromium-iron ratio. Two to one is the minimum they will buy. 
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Mr. Ener. That is right, about 42 percent. 

Mr. Tuayer. The minimum price there is about $68 a ton for the 
minimum they will buy under those specifications. 

Mr. Encte. In other words, for ore below 48 percent and a 3 to 1 
chrome-iron ratio, penalties are imposed 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Enotes. And those penalties actually reduce what is being paid 
by the Government at Grants Pass, reduce the minimum price to $68. 

Mr. Tuayer. The minimum price would be $68 a ton for 42 percent 
chrome oxide, of a 2 to 1 chromium-iron ratio. The average price 
will probably be between $75 and $90. 

Mr. Enoeie. Now, Mr. Doerner says that the Montana chromes 
can be raised to a metallurgical grade, which means 48 percent chrome 
with a 3 to 1 chromium-iron ratio, for an over-all cost of $70? 

Mr. Tuayer. That was based on Mr. Eichelberger’s estimates of 
milling costs because he estimated it would be about $30 for chemical 
beneficiation. 

Mr. Encix. You say about $30 for chemical beneficiation ? 

Mr. Tuayer. For chemical beneficiation alone, yes. 

Mr. Eneaie. Has there been any pilot plant test of chemical bene- 
ficiation ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not know just what method he was using. I do 
not believe that there have been any pilut plant tests on that process. 
1 think it would be the standard sulfuric acid leach. 

Mr. Encte. Do you know of any chemical process that will do that ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, it is a sufurie acid process which dissolves the 
iron. You remove the iron as iron sulfate, and by removal of the iron 


you increase the over-all content of chromic oxide. By removing the 
undesirable material you increase the chromic oxide content. 

Mr. Enotr. I realize that it is theoretically possible, but I am 
amazed to find out that it is the contention of the Bureau of Mines 
that it has ever been done. 


LOW-GRADE CHROMITE CONCENTRATE USABLE BY CONSUMING INDUSTRY 
TO MAKE “CHROM-X” AND BY BLENDING 


Mr. Tuayer. Another process applicable to Stillwater concentrates 
is the Chrome-X process, which is an electrothermic process. 

Mr. Enevr. But there has never been a pilot plant test operation, 
has there / 

Mr. Trayer. Not on the Montana ore. 

Mr. Eneir. What I am trying to find out is whether or not you are 
going to end up with a concentrate which is not of metallurgical grade 
and on which there has never been a pilot plant test and a proven 
program to establish costs for bringing it up to metallurgical grade. 

Mr. Tuayer. Right now, as far as usability goes, at a slight increase, 
perhaps, in present costs the Chromium Mining & Smelting Corp. 
could produce Chome-X, which the company makes now from African 
Transvaal ores, which run 44 percent chomium oxide. 

Mr. Enevr. How much? 

Mr. Tuayer. Forty-four percent. The standard specification is 44 
percent chromium oxide, and a chromium-iron ratio of 1.5 to 1. Tim- 
mins from African ore right now is supplying about 10 percent of the 
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total United States requirements for ferro-chrome in commercial 
competition, by a commercial process. 

Mr. Eneie. Timmins is the man you referred to? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, Timmins, and Timmins is a_ well-financed 
Canadian outfit. At a slightly higher cost Timmins could use the 
Chrom-X method and Mouat concentrates at a slightly higher cost 
than African ores. The hitch there is power; if they can get power 
they can use that process which will use Stillwater concentrates. 

Mr. Enate. In other words, that is an electrolytic process ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No; it is not an electrolytic process really. It is an 
electro-chemical process. It is an electrical furnace process in which 
high-iron ferrochromium made from the chrome ore is combined with 
sodium nitrate so it supplies its own heat in a steel bath and overcomes 
the major handicap of using low chromium alloys. 

Mr. Peas. I understand that industry can use these lower grade 
chrome ores and concentrates, and that is done to a certain degree at 
any rate, but they will not pay as much for them because they have to 
use more of them to get the same amount of chromium, and then the 
fact that the chromium-iron ratio is off, causes other difficulties, is 
that right? 

Mr. Trayer. They can blend them. They can blend Stillwater 
concentrates with the standardized metallurgical ores. 

Mr. Enotr. Are there any plans to blend ordinary chromite with 
high grade chromite in existing stockpiles? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not know of any. Do you know whether that is 
planned? 

Mr. Horperer. I have no information on that. 

Mr. THayer. But it might interest you to know that right now, and 
for the last few years, the Electro-Metallurgical Corp. has been im- 
porting South African ores which dun about 50 percent Cr:O: and 
have a chromium-iron ratio of 1.9 to 1, and the company blends them 
with the Turkish ores as standard practice. They are importing be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 tons a year from South Africa from their own 
mines. That is standard practice. 

Mr. Enate. Of course, you can blend low-grade American ores with 
Russian ores. 

Mr. Tuayer. You can do the same thing with Stillwater ore. You 
cannot do quite so much because the chromium oxide content is not 
quite so high, but you can follow the same principle. 

Mr. Enetr. There is no question about that, but eventually you run 
out of stockpile, do you not ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Right now this stockpile is buying ore according to the 
grade 3 specification, which was recommended by the Defense Miner- 
als Administration to provide for stockpiling Transvaal ore of a con- 
tent of not less than 44 percent Cr:Os, up to the point at which the 
over-all chromium-iron ratio of the stockpile will not drop below 3 to 
1. That is the stockpile specification now. 


CHROMTUM MINING AND SMELTING CORP, OR TIMMINS PROPOSAL UNKNOWN 
TO CHIEF OF DMA MANGANESE BRANCH 


Mr. Enetr. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Do you have any details, Mr. Holderer, on the proposal submitted 
by the Chromium Mining & Smelting Co., for treating Montana 
concentrate ? 
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Mr. Howprrer. They have never made a proposal to Defense 
Minerals. 

Mr. Eneie. Do you know whether or not they have made any at all 
to anybody ¢ 

Mr. Hovperer. I have no knowledge as to whether they have or not. 
] have talked to Mr. Timmins, and he has explained at length what he 
wishes to do, but I have no personal knowledge if he ever did send in 
a formal proposal. 

Mr. Ener. Timmins uses the electrolytical process ? 

Mr. Hovprerer. The electro-chemical process, and he is proposing to 
set up a plant in the TVA region where he can get power. 

Mr. Eneie. Of course, the problem of power is a terrible problem. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Enorx. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. He has explored the possibility of Fort Peck power, 
as I understand it ¢ 

Mr. Hotperer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Has he determined that there is any substantial quan- 
tity of power there ? 

Mr. Hovprerer. I do not know. We have had no further contact 
with Mr. Timmins. He has not asked Defense Minerals for anything. 
it has been my impression, but I have no accurate information, but it 
is my impression that he is dealing with RFC. 

Mr. Eneue. Who is this? 

Mr. Hovperer. Mr. Timmins. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, Mr. Timmins. 

I understand also that he had inquired as to obtaining power from 
the local utility out there. 

Mr. Horperer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I might add further that close by to this deposit is 
the Yellow Tail project where we could develop a large block of 
power, and that that project is ready to be undertaken whenever the 
Bureau of the Budget takes the wraps off. There is almost the type 
of electric project required only a short distance from this project. 

Mr. Houperer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. As | understand it at the present time he is explor- 
ing the possibility of the use of power from this plant for the pur- 
pose of beneficiation of this ore. 

Mr. Houperer. It is my belief that Mr. Timmins has his engineers 
now exploring the various possibilities. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Yes. 

Mr. Houperer. But I have not seen Mr. Timmins in quite a few 
months. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That was my understanding. I understand that 
he has explored not only the TVA possibilities, but the Fort Peck 
possibilities and the local utility which has just put a new plant into 
operation at Billings which has close by a new hydroelectric plant 
with 60,000 kilowatts, and that he is also looking toward the possi- 
bilities of the development of the Yellow Tail project, which is a 
Bureau of Reclamation plant, and close to the project where a large 
block of power could be made available. 

82854—52——-42 
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NO ARRANGEMENTS BEING MADE BY DMA FOR BENEFICIATION OR UTILIZA- 
TION OF LOW-GRADE MONTANA CHROMITE CONCENTRATES WHEN PRo- 
DUCED 


Mr. Enere. In other words, it gets down to this, a program is set 
up by which you can get 42 percent chrome, but the way is not cleared 
yet for good metallurgical grades. Mr. Timmins has an electrothermic 
process which he claims can do it, and Mr. Doerner says there is a 
chemical process, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hoxperer. That is correct. 

Mr. Enorr. And Mr. Timmins has not submitted, as far as you are 
aware, any specific figures on cost ? 

Mr. Horperer. Yes, sir; that is correct. He may have submitted 
them to RFC, but if he has I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Enertz. And Mr. Doerner has made the statement that these 
Montana chromes, based on Mr. Eichelberger’s estimate of milling 
cost, can be brought to metallurgical grade for an over-all cost of 
$70, is that right ? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is an estimate to indicate the order of cost of 
the final product. 

Mr. Ener. But as far as you are aware, there has been no pilot 
plant operation on that particular process, which is a chemical 
process ¢ 

Mr. Trayer. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman’ 

Mr. Encie. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Is that the process which Dr. Boyd spoke of the 
last time he was before us, under which the Vanadium Co. is making 
their research under contract with the Bureau of Reclamation, or is 
this Vanadium Co. research under contract with the Bureau of Mines 
a different process ? 

Mr. Hotperer. The Vanadium Corp. of America has been asked, if 
and when an appropriate time arrives, to determine which process 
would be the most economical. Nothing further has transpired with 
that idea. At one time we felt that there would be quite an elaborate 
program, but nothing whatsoever has been done with the program. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I see. 

Mr. Howperer. The Vanadium Corp. has dene a lot of work on 
chrome. They are one of the big importers of African chromite. 
They have well-equipped staffs and laboratories, and we asked them 
to stand by and when the right time comes to give us advice as to 
what plan to follow, what process to follow, but no further conversa- 
tions have taken place with them. 


THE TIMMINS CO. 


Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is the process that they have under consideration 
what is known as the Chrom-X process, or is that one of these other 
processes ? 

Mr. Hovperer. That is Mr. Timmins’. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is Mr. Timmins’ process? 

Mr. Horperer. It is the exothermic process which develops its own 
heat when put into use. I would go so far as to say that anything that 
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Mr. Timmins would recommend would have great merit. He is one 
of the outstanding industrialists of Canada, and his is one of the 
finest financial institutions of all Canada. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I understand that the Timmins Co. is a world-wide 
mining corporation with lots of resources and well able to handle the 
job. In fact, all of these companies we spoke of, Mr. Eichelberger’s 
company, the Vanadium Corp. of America, and the Timmins Corp., 
are all expert mining companies that have had much experience and 
have large staffs and are well able to take care of this kind of devel- 
opment. ; 

Mr. Hovperer. They are dependable and responsible in every way. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BENBOW MINE ON STILLWATER DEPOSITS NOT 
CONTEMPLATED BY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. D’Ewarr. That is what I understand. 

Is there anything in prospect at this time regarding the develop- 
ment of the Benbow property ? 

Mr. Horperer. No, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There has been no application at all ? 

Mr. Houperer. No, sir; there has been no application on that. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You are dealing up to date, then, with the Mouat? 

Mr. Hovperer. With the Mouat; yes, sir. 


DMA OFFICIAL BELIEVES PRODUCTION OF LOW-GRADE CHROMITE CONCEN- 
TRATES FROM MOUAT PROPERTY ADVISABLE REGARDLESS OF FURTHER 
PROCESSING 


Mr. EnGir. Do you expect to get a program to bring these chrome 
ores up to metallurgical grade before you proceed, or are you thinking 
in terms of proceeding with this program of accomplishing the first 
step which will result in 42 percent chrome concentrate / 

Mr. Hovperer. It would be at least that high when we get the mine 
and mill into operation and perhaps more. We are so confident that 
the final step can be done effectively that the thing to do is to get that 
mine and mill rolling and complete whatever other work is necessary 
concurrently. 

Mr. Eneix. Is it your view that if it does not develop to be feasible 
to concentrate these ores above 42 percent that the acquisition of large 
tonnages of 42-percent ore would be in the national interest? 

Mr. Hotperrer. I believe that it would, sir. 

Industry has the habit of demanding the very highest grade. If 
they cannot get it they will be satisfied with a lesser grade. As you 
may know from personal experience, if you cannot get 96 proof whisky 
80 percent proof is drinkable. 

Mr. Encie. Chrome is a good deal like whisky, some is better than 
others. 

Mr. Hotperer. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. There is no question about the ability to produce 
electrolytical chrome in any percentage you care to provide the power 
for. 

Mr. Horperer. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And we do have the possibility of developing any 
amount of power that you might need for that process in that area. 
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Mr. Howperer. Because of the fact that Mr. Timmins says he can 
do it I am perfectly willing to accept his statement. I have not gone 
into all of the details with Mr. Timmins on costs or anything of that 
kind. I have talked with Mr. Timmins and his engineers, but have 
had no occasion to examine the details of his figures. If he says he 
can do it, he is the type of man that you believe without any further 
questioning. 

Mr. Enate. But he is not going to bet any money on it, is he? 

Mr. Howperer. I think he is, and I think he is willing to put up 
some of his own money. He will ask for an RFC loan, of course, 
because it is a job which will run into many millions of dollars, but 
right now he is using his own money on the preliminary work, in de- 
signing, on surveys, and engineering work which is costly. 

Mr. Encte. It is one thing to say you can do it when you are going 
to do it with somébody else’s money, especially Uncle Sam’s money, 
but it is another thing to do it when you are going to do it with your 
own money. We had some grievous experience with chrome in the 
last war. We had one project out in Oregon that cost the taxpayers 
a cool $10,000,000. 

Whatever came of the chrome-ore production from the Montana 
deposits in the last war ? 

Mr. Howperer. The concentrates that were produced in the mill are 
still there, something like, I think 30,000 to 35,000 tons. Likewise, 
I am told, there is still a pile of some 100,000 tons of high-grade 
Russian concentrates that are in store, that are still here. 

Mr. Enaie. You mean stockpiled at the mill? 

Mr. Hotperer. Yes. 

Mr. Encir. What is the reason for the concentration of ore there? 

Mr. Howtprrer. I do not know where the Russian concentrates are. 
whether they are piled up at this same mill, but I understand that 
they are in the stockpile; where that stockpile is located, I do not 
know, but there is some 100,000 tons of high-grade stuff that can be 
used. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I visited the mill, and have seen piles of the concen- 
trate, which the general agency, the General Service Agency had 
disposed of as surplus property. That pile is laying there and has 
been scattered some by the elements, but I do not believe there is any 
Russian concentrate there. 

Mr. Horperrr. Not at the mill, no; I do not know where the Russian 
stockpile is, but it is still in stockpile. We have had the same grievous 
experience with tungsten and manganese ore. We have some 65,000) 
tons of manganese ore, which perhaps is not the best ore, but we are 
trying very hard not to make the same mistake of accumulating stuf! 
for which there is little or no use afterward. ‘ 

Mr. Enatie. My contact with the General Services Administration 
has indicated that they are not interested in buying anything that does 
not come up to top specifications. 

Mr. Horperer. This stuff was all accumulated during the war by 
Metals Reserve. 

Mr. Encrr. I understand, but I am talking about the current 
practice. 

Mr. Hotperer. As far as I know, General Services Administration 
is not encouraging the purchase of anything they cannot sell. A great 
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deal of pressure has been put on the Defense Minerals Administration 
to approve purchases of very low-grade stuff, for which there is no 
conceivable use, and I am glad to note that the Defense Minerals 
Administration and the General Services Administration have resisted 
the pressure. 

Mr. Enate. I hope they continue to resist it. I see no reason in the 
world for putting stuff into stockpiles that cannot be used, and that 
is why I was asking about this 42-percent ore. 

Mr. Howtperer. They will not usually buy low-grade ore, and we 
have had to assure these people that they can use Mouat concentrates. 
Timmins says he can take 7,000 tons a month, and probably more if 
he expands his operation ; that is only under his present operation, and 
that is of the concentrates from this Stillwater deposit, which can be 
used. 

Mr. Tuayer. During the last war the United States Vanadium Co., 
from its own mines, shipped about 40,000 tons from Red Lodge, Mont., 
which averaged about 40 percent Cr.O; with a chromium-iron ratio 
of about 1.5 to 1. That would be similar to the Stillwater. 


RED LODGE AND GISH PROPERTIES NOT PLANNED FOR DEVELOPMENT BY THE 
GOVERN MENT" 


Mr. D’Ewart. Red Lodge is at one end of this deposit which is about 
27 miles in length. 

Mr. THarer. The Red Lodge deposits are on the fronts of the 
Absaroka Mountains, but the deposits are separate geologically from 
the Stillwater deposits. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. But the same vein runs to the Benbow claims. 

Mr. THayer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you doing anything with the Red Lodge deposit 
at this time ? 

Mr. THarer. No; we are not. The good deposits were pretty well 
mined out and prospecting for more deposits would be under very 
difficult conditions. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Are you doing anything with the other end of the 
deposit—with the Gish deposits at Independent? 

Mr. Tuayer. At the east or west end? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The west. 

Mr. Tuayer. The west end ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Trarer. No; we are not. The chromite layer at the west end 
was growing thin, composed of low-grade ore, and rather badly broken 
up so that it would be expensive to operate. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I understood the claims had changed hands recently, 
and the new owners were supposed to develop the property. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 


PRESENT CHROME PROGRAM WOULD STILL LEAVE THE UNITED STATES 
DEPENDENT UPON OVERSEA SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR 90 PERCENT OF 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Enete. If this program is put into operation, to what extent 
would it make this country free from the necessity of importation ? 
Mr. Tuayer. On a thousand-ton-a-day basis, the Mouat mill would 
produce about 125,000 tons of concentrate a year. Our imports are 
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running about 1.25 million tons a year, so that on a strict tonnage 
basis, without regard to grade, it would be about 10 percent of our 
present imports, which are somewhat above the rete of consumption. 
Mr. Eneie. You would say about 125,000 tons 
Mr. Tuayer. Tons of concentrates a year, ioe our present imports 
are running about 1,250,000 tons a year. 


FULL DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF CHROMITE DEPOSITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA COULD MAKE UNITED STATES WHOLLY 
INDEPENDENT OF OVERSEAS SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mr. Enate. So this thing boils itself down to about this, does it not, 
as to how much the Government is willing to spend to make itself 
independent and save itself from the necessity of depending upon for- 

eign imports. Is that what it amounts to? If we want to spend 
enough money, we can ? 

Mr. Houperer. If we care to spend enough money, ves; considering 
the Oregon deposits and the deposits in C Sanada, to be wholly inde- 
pendent “would require every ton of chrome ore we can scrape together, 
which would be a very expensive proposition. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But in the case of the Mouat, the present price of 
concentrate is very low, because we have the chromium ores being 
imported ¢ 

Mr. Hoxtperer. That is correct. The Mouat mine operation could 
be greatly expanded. The deposit is so vast that if we cared to spend 
the money they could more than double; you could have from 5,000 to 
10,000 tons a day. 


PRICE OF IMPORTED CHROMITE 


Mr. Enotr. What is the cost of imports at this time? 

Mr. Tuayer. The standard ores are running in the order of $40 to 
$42 a ton. 

I would like to point out in connection with this cost, that the price 
is on the eastern seaboard and applies to directly usable high-grade 
ore near the consuming center. The $40 for Montana concentrate 
would be on off-grade material, a long way from the ‘ge: where it is 


going to be consumed. The over-all cost would be substantially 
higher from Montana. 

Mr. Encore. What you are saying is that the $40 is for the metal- 
lurgical grade? 

Mr. Tuayer. Metallurgical grade at Baltimore. 

Mr. Ener. And that is 48 percent ? 

Mr. Tuayer. With, I think, about 3.2 to 1 chomium-iron ratio. 

Mr. Enote. That is what percentage ‘of chrome ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Forty-eight. 

Mr. Enere. Of course that is very high grade. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. In any event, your conclusion is that even with the 
Mouat properly in operation at the currently planned rate we still 
would pend on foreign imports for 90 percent of our chromite 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Howpverer. That is-right. 
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PRICE OF $115 A TON PAID FOR HIGH-GRADE CHROMITE AT GOVERNMENT'S 
GRANTS PASS PURCHASE DEPOT CONSIDERED THE MAXIMUM LIMIT 


Mr. Enowe. Is there any disposition in Defense Minerals Admini- 
stration to set a ceiling above which the Government will not go in 
paying for chromium ores? Is the price being paid for chromite at 
Grants Pass considered the ceiling ? 

Mr. Hovperrr. Yes, at the present time. 

Mr. Enotr. As a matter of policy, the price at Grants Pass is con- 
sidered the ceiling ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. In other words, the maximum which the Government 
is willing to pay now, as a matter of policy, is $115 for 48 percent 
chrome, with a 3 to 1 chromium-iron ratio; is that correct 4 

Mr. Howtperer. Yes; 3 to 1 chromium-iron ratio. 

Mr. Enetex. I assume, Mr. Holderer, that you are not in position to 
comment on policy, but if you could get 48 percent, 3 to 1, produced 
for somewhere around $130, do you think it would be in our na- 
tional interest ? 

Mr. Horperer. I do not—at the present time I would say “No.” 

Mr. Ener. It depends upon war needs ¢ 

Mr. Hovperer. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. And assumptions we could make? 

Mr. Hotperer. Yes. 

Mr. Ener. Are you in position to state percentagewise what amount 
of chromium is in the stockpile? 

Mr. Hovperer. I have no information; no. 

Mr. EncGie. Are you in position to say whether or not the current 
supplies are sufficient for the emergency situation ? 

Mr. Hoxiperer. I have no information on the quantity in stockpile. 

Mr. Encie. Well, that is the answer: what we have is the answer 
as to whether or not we would wind up with enough chromite. 

Mr. Hoiperer. We are currently importing in excess of our cur- 
rent demands; as to the quantity, and as to how much we have in 
stockpile, and what it would take to carry us through the emergency, 
I do not know; I have no information on that. 


CONVERTING LOW-GRADE MONTANA CHROMITE CONCENTRATES TO FERRO- 
ALLOYS OR ELECTROLYTIC CHROMIUM AT SOURCE WOULD REDUCE TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS AND MAKE MORE NEARLY COMPETITIVE WITH FOREIGN 
ORES 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to comment a little further on the price 
ratio in relation to the point of consumption. If the chromite-con- 
suming plant is placed closer to the ore deposits in Montana, which 
would produce high chromium content products close to the source of 
chromite, transportation cost would be reduced, and would result in 
being able to bring the products to Baltimore or other points at a 
lower price. 

Mr. Hoxperer. That is correct. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And it would be in better position to compete with 
imported ores ? 

Mr. Horperer. Yes. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. I think if we are going to operate the program in 
Mouat area, sooner or later they will have to have an electrolytic 
beneficiation plant there ? 

Mr. Hoxperer. It seems to be running that way. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The distance is so great from Montana to Baltimore 
that shipping a product with a low percentage of chromium makes 
it very expensive. If you can get away from that by getting a high 
percentage of chromium, you would, relatively speaking, lower the 
cost at the point where it would compete. 

Mr. Houperer. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think that certainly is being investigated at this 
time. 


STATUS OF MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM IN BUTTE AND PHILIPSBURG, 
MONT., DISTRICTS 


Now, I would like to ask you a few questions about the manganese 
situation in the Butte-Philipsburg area. Would you review that sit- 
uation briefly for the committee ? 

Mr. Hotperer. Purchase depots have been established at both West 
Butte and Philipsburg for the purchase of the carbonated manganese 
ore. There are a few producers of the oxide ores; there are some 
companies that have no market for their ore. If the ore is good 
enough grade they have a very good industrial market. But the 

uantities did not seem to be sufficient to make it worth while to estab- 
lish purchase depots for that. The Taylor-Knapp Cos. received an 
exploration loan and they are going along very nicely in their explor- 
atory work and are getting ready for production; they are using 
equipment of their own mills. 

Even so, small producers have not seen fit to accept exploration 
loans; they are waiting for the Government to come in and do every- 
thing. The Government cannot do that. They are not going to; we 
have no authority to do that. We have given them absolutely every- 
thing we can, but they are still waiting. They say they were promised 
some things at some of the hearings back here in January and they 
expect the Government to come out and give them loans on the unde- 
veloped property—and I say undeveloped, meaning that there is no 
ore ready to mine, where mines need development. 

They have got to go through the exploration program before they 
are ready for development of the mines. And they seem unwilling to 
dothat. They say they cannot get subordination agreements from the 
owners of the properties. The Government has to have a priority 
right. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Have they done anything with the nodulation mill 
at Butte? 

Mr. Horperer. There are not enough concentrates being produced 
to put it in operation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. As I understand, you established a purchase depot, 
one at Butte, one at Philipsburg, and you are ready to receive ores, 
but actually you have purchased none up to date? 

Mr. Hotperer. I was in touch with the General Services Adminis- 
tration man recently, and he said that some space is being rented and 
they have got scales and various other equipment which is needed, and 
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I imagine on the basis of that that the Government will probably be 
able to receive ore soon. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is my understanding, that they are getting 
ready to go. 

Mr. Howperer. It looks that way to me. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think that answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 


GRADE AND CONCENTRATION OF CHROMITE PROPOSED TO BE PRODUCED AT 
MOUAT PROPERTY FURTHER DISCUSSED 


Mr. Eneir. I want to be sure I understand what you said about 
the milling of these Montana chromes. Did I understand you to say 
that the Montana chrome, starting with the chrome percentage of 18 
to 20 percent, can be brought to 42-percent chrome; is that it / 

Mr. Hoxperer. That is correct. 

Mr. Eneitx. And the Montana chrome starts with 1.1, and the chro- 
mium-to-iron ratio can be brought, under this process, to 1.5-to-1 
chromium-iron ratio? 

Mr. Hortperer. I believe that is correct; 1.5 to 1. 

Mr. Tuayer. The chronium-iron ratio in the ore is about 1.2 to 1; 
and the concentrate will be improved to about 1.5 to 1. 

Mr. Eneie. That is in effect what I had in mind; the percentage of 
concentrate 1.5 to 1 of chromium-iron ratio. 

Mr. Tuayer. From the Mouat mill it would be about 1.4 to 1; the 
concentrate 1.4, Cr to Fe. In other words, you get a 42-percent 
product, the chromium-iron ratio being somewhat better than 1.4. 
That makes it about 1.6 to 1. 

Mr. Eneie. I want to be sure that I understand you, because when 
reference was made to the concentrate the figure was given as 2.5 to 
1. By that, I understand you to mean that it takes 2.5 tons of 
chromium ore to make 1 ton of chromium concentrates. 

Mr. Tuayer. 2.5 to 1. 

Mr. Enerr. What I was trying to find out is what is the chromium- 
iron ratio under the proposal submitted by Mr. Eichelberger and 
Mr. Julian. As I understand—and please correct me if I am wrong— 
they propose to produce a 42-percent chrome concentrate, with 1.5- 
to-1 chromium-iron ratio. 

Mr. Tnayer. That is correct? 


PRESENT AND FUTURE UTILIZATION OF LOW-GRADE CHROMITE ORES 


Mr. Enete. If that is true, do you know whether or not industry 
will use the chrome concentrate with a 1.5-to-1 chromium-iron ratio? 

Mr. Tuayer. Not now, because they can get the 100-proof whisky. 

Mr. Enertz. What you are saying is that they can use it but they are 
hot using it now / 

Mr. Tuayer. The time is not far off—say, within the next decade 
or possibly a generation, 10 to 20 years—when all the sna, apy will 
be using it, because there will be no sufficient source of supply of high- 
grade chromite. The world’s reserve of high-chromium ore is rela- 
tively small, and the consumption rate is very high. By a horseback 
guess, 80 percent of the world’s reserves are not of high-grade ore ; 
they are high-iron chrome ores, and 15 percent of the world’s reserve 
are of high-chrome ores. The consumption ratio for all ores is about 
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50 percent of metallurgical ore as contrasted with 15 percent of the 
world reserve in metallurgical-grade deposit. Industry naturally wil 
have to yield to nature; the steel industry recognizes that in the next 
20 years it is going to have to substantially change its practice, but it 
will not change until it has to. The change will be expensive. 

Mr. Enexe. I grant that is true, and I would like to see the time 
come, because it will make the American chromium ores much more 
usable, because the present minimum commercial grades have a 3-to-1 
chromium-iron ratio; and, as I understand, the proposal submitted 
‘alls for 1.5-to-1 chromium-iron ratio. 

Mr. Tuayer. I overlooked the fact that the Timmins Co. is using 
ore with a chromium-iron ratio of 1.5 on a commercial basis. 
Mr. D’Ewarr. And they are willing to buy 7,000 tons a month? 

Mr. Tuayer. It is stated they would be willing to buy 7,000 tons 
a month from the Stillwater concentrate, provided they can get the 
Yellow Tail power. 

Mr. Eneatr. You mean, by Yellow Tail power, power from the 
Yellow Tail Dam? 

Mr. Trayer. Yes. 

Mr. Enate. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. May I say that I think you have been helpful in 
clearing up this situation, and I appreciate the remarks you have 
made today. You have brought us up to date on a problem that has 
been bothering this committee for some time—that is, where we 
are going to get more chromite and it seems that we may be on our 
way. 

Mr. Encue. Do you believe that the Montana chrome can be brought 
up to the minimum specification for chrome acceptable under the 
Government’s Grants Pass chrome program, which now calls for a 
42 percent chromium content with a 2-to-1 chromium-iron ratio, at a 
price comparable to the price paid for similar ores, which would be 
around $68 at the Government’s Grants Pass, Oreg., purchase depot! 

In other words, it is a comparative proposition : The rate for Grants 
Pass ore of 42 percent Cr.O, with a 2-to-1 chromium-iron ratio is ap- 
proximately $68 a ton. Can you get Montana chrome up to the same 
grade for that price ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not think there ¢s much question but what you 
could produce a standard metallurgical product, 48 percent Cr.O, 
and 3-to-1 chromium-iron ratio, for the $115 base price at Grants Pass. 

That, it seems to me, is the only fair basis for comparison—what 
would be the relative cost for a standard metallurgical product— 
and I feel sure that the Mouat concern could produce a standard 
metallurgical product for considerably less than $115 a ton. 

Mr. Encore. You are not comparing the minimum: you are using 
for comparison the price paid for the standard metallurgical grade 
at Grants Pass. 

Mr. Trrayer. My reason is that the minimum-grade ore at Grants 
Pass will be blended with the higher-grade material. 

Mr. Enate. If they could get it. 

The bell has rung, and I assume the Members will want to answer 
the roll call. 

I wish to express our appreciation for your appearance and for 

‘clarifying this matter for the record. 
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I would like to say that this committee is concerned as to whether 
or not we have enough chrome in stockpile to meet our domestic re- 
quirements and our emergency needs. We have two propositions: 
We ought to stockpile enough to meet our needs, and then we ought 
to try to cette our own sources so that when the stockpile runs 
down we can still maintain a safe margin through the development 
of our own natural resources, and it is in that direction that this 
committee has been looking and with which we are deeply concerned. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presentation. The com- 
mittee will stand adjourned, subject to call. 

(At 11:25 a. m., an adjournment was taken, subject to call of the 
Chair.) 

(The following letter and enclosures from Senator Murray to the 
Honorable Clair Engle, regarding the Timmins or Chromium Mining 
& Smelting Corp. proposal and their Chrom-X products, was pre- 
sented for the record :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
October 30, 1951. 
Hon. Crate ENGLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: I have noted with great interest your hearings of 
October 4, 1951, on the chrome program. 

I am interested in all the reasonable proposals for putting the Montana chrome 
deposits into operation. There has been entirely too much delay in getting these 
programs under way, when you consider that SO percent of our chrome reserves 
are in Montana. According to the testimony, there seems to be some curious 
misconceptions and lack of information, especially with regard to the Timmins 
proposals. 

During your hearings, Mr. Thayer, of the USGS, stated there has never been a 
pilot-plant test of the Montana ore in making Chrom-X. Technically, this state- 
ment is true. The work was full-scale and not pilot-plant, and the material 
used was concentrates and not ore. Nevertheless, the records of your subcom- 
mittee show that some 30,000 tons of Montana chrome concentrates were used 
to make Chrom-X, and there is no reason whatever for the dubious attitude 
taken by the Government about the Timmins proposal. 

About a year ago Mr. Timmins’ company, the Chromium Mining & Smelting 
Corp., filed a proposal with the Munitions Board to handle the Stillwater chrome 
deposits from mining to the finished product. Nothing further was heard from it. 

A proposal was filed with the RFC in May of 1951. 

Mr. Timmins formed the Montana Ferro-Alloys Corp. for the purpose of estab- 
lishing furnaces in Montana, but due to the delays now is considering a location 
in Tennessee which would be of no value to the Mouat operation. 

A proposal was filed months ago with Mr. Philip Bradley, at that time Chief 
of the DMA Chrome Section, and later discussions were had at length with Mr. 
Tom Lyon, Chief of the DMA Supply Division. Mr. Holderer was not present 
at these conferences. Nothing has eventuated to date. 

I attach hereto a copy of a letter I wrote to Mr. Jess Larson on October 26, 
1951, together with a commercial bulletin on high-carbon Chrom-X, called Sales 
sulletin 2, which indicates that there should be no question about the market- 
ability of the product. The whole situation was gone into before your committee 
in March 1948. 

I enclose a copy of a letter I wrote to Dr. James Boyd on July 26, 1951, which 
refers to a conference with Mr. Lyon on June 8, 1951. Subsequently, I received 
a letter from Dr. Boyd implying there is no known method of utilizing the Mouat 
concentrates and that it was hoped to discover one soon, This seems incredible. 

Knowing your intense interest in the defense-minerals program and especially 
in chrome and manganese, I know you will want to have the record straight. I 
therefore request that this letter and the enclosures above mentioned be made a 
part of the record of the October 4, 1951, hearing and be printed in the appen- 
dix thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
October 26, 1951. 


Mr. Jess LARSON, 
Administrator, Defense Materials Procurement Agency, 
General Services Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jess: Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter from Frank Eichelberger 
and Associates about their program for producing chrome at the Mouat mine. 

You will remember discussing the Montana chrome situation with Charles 
Murray and Bill Broadgate, and it appeared that you had been given certain 
misinformation. You remarked that you would have the whole affair checked 
into. 

soth the American Chrome Co. and the Chromium Mining & Smelting Corp. 
and Montana Ferro-Alloys Co. proposals appear to be in an interminable snarl, 
and in the meantime chrome production in Montana is further away than ever. 

The present situation appears to be the outcome of DPA Order 139, which gave 
the RFC instead of to DMPA authority over defense loans. 

If RFC is going to apply the same criteria to mineral-production defense loans 
as to its industrial loans under the RFC Act, we may as well give up the idea 
of a defense-minerals program as far as financing is concerned. 

The way the Montana chrome program has been handled, prior to DMPA, is 
positively scandalous, and it is time something drastic was done about it. It is 
my impression that the Congress appropriated specific funds for putting the 
Montana chrome deposits into production, and I see no reason for RFC to control 
these funds. 

Perhaps what we need, Jess, is a disaster-loan program for the minerals indus- 
try. I don’t envy you inheriting this mess, but it is high time someone straight- 
ened it out so that we get some chrome instead of conversation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMEs E. MuRRay. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 26, 1951. 
Dr. JaMEs Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Boyp: Reference is made to your letter of June 8 regarding the 
American Chrome Co.’s proposal for reactivating the Stillwater chrome mines in 
Montana, and the conference that was held with Mr. Lyon by Mr. Charles Murray, 
Mr. Broadgate, of my staff, and Mr. Grady, representing the Timmins people of 
Montreal, Canada. 

I am informed by Mr. Leo H. Timmins, president of the Chromium Mining & 
Smelting Corp., that shortly after this conference his company submitted a 
proposal to Defense Minerals Administration for the treatment of Stillwater 
chrome concentrates. It is now nearly 6 weeks since this proposal was sub- 
mitted, and I am wondering what conclusions have been reached by Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

I will appreciate it if you will look into this matter again and advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BE. MurRRAyY. 


ExoTHERMIc ALLoYs Sates & SeErvicE, Inc. 
Chicago 27, Ill. 
Sales Bulletin 2 
HicH-Carson CHroM-X (ExornermMic FrrRocHROMIUM ) 


The use of high-carbon Chrom-X (exothermic ferrochrome) enables the 
foundryman to meet the most rigid specifications for alloy cast irons. When 
Chrom-X is added as the ladle is filling, higher recoveries of uniformly dis- 
tributed chromium are obtainable without lowering the temperature of the metal. 
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When used in conjunction with other alloys as a ladle addition, Chrom-X insures 
thorough distribution of all the alloys, thereby serving a dual purpose. Additions 
of Chrom-X are successfully made to ladles as small as 20-pound capacity. Its 
use in the ladle permits a standard charge to be made to the cupola throughout 
the day, varying the alloy in the ladle as requirements dictate. 

Chrom-X is packed in cartons, 12 briquettes to the carton. Each carton con- 
tains 25 pounds of chromium. 

Chrom-X is used in the ladle— 

(1) Without lowering the temperature of the metal. 

(2) To recover over 95 percent chromium. 

(3) For better chill control. 

(4) To improve the machinability of the casting. 

(5) To increase the strength and improve the grain structure. 

(6) To assure the uniform distribution of chromium and other alloys which 
may be added with it. 

(7) Any amount cf Chrom-X can be added; your specification being the only 
limit. 




















APPENDIX 


FOREWORD TO APPENDIX 


The defense agencies have issued a number of orders, directives, and’ 
regulations pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 1951, which directly affect 
various segments of the domestic mining industry. Most of these 
' documents, together with explanations and interpretations thereof, 
application forms for various types of Government assistance, tabu- 
lations showing the status of certain materials programs and the 
amount of assistance rendered, and the enabling legislation, where not 
incorporated in the proceedings of the hearings, are presented in this 
appendix. 

The subcommittee believes that this collection of documents, issued 
as of November 1, 1951, will serve as a valuable reference and aid to 
the mining industry, Members of Congress, the staffs of the defense 
agencies, and others. 


Exuisir 1 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


[Pusiic Law 774—Sl1sr Coneress] 
[CHAPTER 932—2p SESSION ] 
LH. R. 9176] 

AN ACT To establish a system of priorities and allocations for materials and facilities, 
authorize the requisitioning thereof, provide financial assistance for expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity and supply, provide for price and wage stabilization, provide for settle- 
ment of labor disputes, strengthen controls over credit, and by these measures facilitate 
production of goods and services necessary for the national security, and for other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act, divided into titles, may be cited 

as “Defense Production Act of 1950”. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


' Title I. Priorities and allocations. 
Title II. Authority to requisition. 
Title III. Expansion of productive capacity and supply. 
Tithe IV. Price and wage stabilization. 
Title V. Settlement of labor disputes. 
Title VI. Control of consumer and real estate credit. 
Title VII. General provisions. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is the policy of the United States to oppose acts of agression and to 
promote peace by insuring respect for world law and the peaceful settlement of 
differences among nations. To that end this Government is pledged to support 
collective action through the United Nations and through regional arrangements 
for mutual defense in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations. The 
United States is determined to develop and maintain whatever military and 
economie strength is found to be necessary to carry out this purpose. Under pres- 
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ent circumstances, this task requires diversion of certain materials and facilities 
from Civilian use to military and related purposes. It requires expansion of pro. 
ductive facilities beyong the levels needed to meet the civilian demand. In order 
that this diversion and expansion may proceed at once, and that the nationa| 
economy may be maintained with the maximum effectiveness and the least hard. 
ship, normal civilian production and purchases must be curtailed and redirected, 

It is the objective of this Act to provide the President with authority to accom. 
plish these adjustments in the operation of the economy. It is the intention of the 
Congress that the President shall use the powers conferred by this Act to promote 
the national defense, by meeting, promptly and effectively, the requirements of 
military programs in support of our national security and foreign policy ol je. 
tives, and by preventing undue strains and dislocations upon wages, prices, and 
production or distribution of materials for civilian use, within the framework, as 
far as practicable, of the American system of competitive enterprise. 


TITLE I—PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


Sec. 101. The President is hereby authorized (1) to require that performance 
under contracts or orders (other than contracts of employment) which he deems 
necessary or appropriate to promote the national defense shall take priority 
over performance under any other contract or order, and, for the purpose of 
assuring such priority, to require acceptance and performance of such contracts 
or orders in preference to other contracts or orders by any person he finds to be 
capable of their performance, and (2) to allocate materials and facilities in 
such manner, upon such conditions, and to such extent as he shall deem necessary 
or appropriate to promote the national defense. 

Sec. 102. In order to prevent hoarding, no person shall accumulate (1) in 
excess of the reasonable demands of business, personal, or home consumption, 
vr (2) for the purpose of resale at prices in excess of prevailing market prices, 
materials which have been designated by the President as scarce materia! 
or materials the supply of which would be threatened by such accumulation. 
The President shall order published in the Federal Register, and in such other 
dunner as he may deem appropriate, every designation of materials the accumv- 
lation of which is unlawful and any withdrawal of such designation. This 
section shall not be construed to limit the authority contained in section 101 
of this Act. 

Sec. 103. Any person who willfully performs any act prohibited, or willfully 
fails to perform any act required, by the provisions of this title, or any rule 
regulation, or order thereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 


TITLE II—AUTHORITY TO REQUISITION 


Sec. 201. (a) Whenever the President determines (1) that the use of any 
equipment, supplies, or component parts thereof, or materials or facilities 
necessary for the manufacture, servicing, or operation of such equipment, su): 
plies, or component parts, is needed for the national defense, (2) that such 
need is immediate and impending and such as will not admit of delay or resort 
to any other source of supply, and (3) that all other means of obtaining the 
use of such property for the defense of the United States upon fair and reason- 
able terms have been exhausted, he is authorized to requisition such propert! 
or the use thereof for the defense of the United States upon the payment of just 
compensation for such property or the use thereof to be determined as hereinafter 
provided. The President shall promptly determine the amount of the compen- 
sation to be paid for any property or the use thereof requisitioned pursuant t 
this title but each such determination shall be made as of the time it is requi: 
sitioned in accordance with the provision for just compensation in the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States. If the person entitled to 
receive the amount so determined by the President as just compensation is un- 
willing to accept the same as full and complete compensation for such property 
or the use thereof, he shall be paid promptly 75 per centum of such amount 
and shall be entitled to recover from the United States, in an action brought in 
the Court of Claims or, without regard to whether the amount involved exceeds 
$10,000, in any district court of the United States within three years after the 
date of the President’s award, an additional amount which, when added to the 
amount so paid to him, shall be just compensation. 

(b) Whenever the President determines that any real property acquired undet 
this title and retained is no longer needed for the defense of the United States 
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he shall, if the original owner desires the property and pays the fair value 
thereof, return such property to the owner. In the event the President and the 
original owner do not agree as to the fair value of the property, the fair value 
shall be determined by three appraisers, one of whom shall be chosen by the 
President, one by the original owner, and the third by the first two appraisers ; 
the expenses of such determination shall be paid in equal shares by the Gov- 
ernment and the original owner. 

(c) Whenever the need for the national defense of any personal property 
requisitioned under this title shall terminate, the President may dispose of such 
property on such terms and conditions as he shall deem appropriate, but to the 
extent feasible and practicable he shall give the former owner of any property 
so disposed of an opportunity to reacquire it (1) at its then fair value as deter- 
mined by the President, or (2) if it is to be disposed of (otherwise than at a public 
sale of which he is given reasonable notice) at less than such value, at the 
highest price any other person is willing to pay therefor: Provided, That this op- 
portunity to reacquire need not be given in the case of fungibles or items having 
a fair value of less than $1,000. 


TITLE II—EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND SUPPLY 


Sec. 301. (a) In order to expedite production and deliveries or services under 
Government contracts, the President may authorize, subject to such regulations 
us he may prescribe, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, the Department of Commerce, and such other 
agencies of the United States engaged in procurement for the national defense 
as he may designate (hereinafter referred to as “guaranteeing agencies”), 
without regard to provisions of law relating to the making, performance, amend- 
nent, or modification of contracts, to guarantee in whole or in part any public 
or private financing institution( including any Federal Reserve bank), by com- 
mitment to purchase, agreeient to share losses, or Otherwise, against loss of 
principal or interest on any loan, discount, or advance, or on any commitment in 
connection therewith, which may be made by such financing institution for the 
purpose of financing any contractor, subecntractor, or other person in connection 
with the performance, or in connection with or in contemplation of the termina- 
tion, of any centract or other operation deemed by the guaranteeing agency to be 
necessary to expedite production and deliveries or services under Government 
contracts for the procurement of materials or the performance of services for 
the national defense. 

(b) Any Federal agency or any Federal Reserve bank, when designated by the 
President, is hereby authorized to act, on behalf of any guaranteeing agency, as 
fiscal agent of the United States in the making of such contracts of guarantee 
and in otherwise carrying out the purposes of this section. All such funds as 
may be necessary to enable any such fiscal agent to carry out any guarantee 
made by it on behalf of any guaranteeing agency shall be supplied and disbursed 
by or under authority from such guaranteeing agency. No such fiscal agent 
shall have any responsibility or accountability except as agent in taking any 
action pursuant to or under authority of the provisions of this section. Each 
such fiscal agent shall be reimbursed by each guaranteeing agency for all ex- 
penses and losses incurred by such fiscal agent in acting as agent on behalf of 
such guaranteeing agency, including among such expenses, notwithstanding any 
other prevision of law, attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation. 

(ec) All actions and operations of such fiscal agents under authority of or 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to the supervision of the President, and 
to such regulations as he may prescribe; and the President is authorized to 
prescribe, either specifically or by maximum limits or otherwise, rates of interest, 
guarantee and commitment fees, and other charges which may be made in con- 
nection with loans, discounts, advances, or commitments guaranteed by the 
guaranteeing agencies through such fiscal agents, and to prescribe regulations 
governing the forms and procedures (which shall be uniform to the extent prac- 
ticable) to be utilized in connection with such guarantees. 

(d) Each guaranteeing agency is hereby authorized to use for the purposes 
of this section any funds which have heretofore been appropriated or allocated 
or which hereafter may be appropriated or allocated to it, or which are or may 
become available to it, for such purposes or for the purpose of meeting the 
necessities of the national defense. 

Sec. 802. To expedite production and deliveries or services to aid in carrying 
out Government contracts for the procurement of materials or the performance 
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of services for the national defense, the President may make provision for loans 
(including participations in, or guarantees of, loans) to private business enter 
prises (including research corporations not organized for profit) for the expansio), 
of capacity, the development of technological processes, or the production of 
essential materials, including the exploration, development, and mining of stra 
tegic and critical metals and minerals. Such loans may be made without regard 
to the limitations of existing law and on such terms and conditions as the 
President deems necessary, except that financial assistance may be extended on|) 
to the extent that it is not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

Sec. 303. (a) Tho assist in carrying out the objectives of this Act, the Presi 
dent may make provision (1) for purchases of or commitments to purchase 
metals, minerals, and other raw materials, including liquid fuels, for Govern 
ment use or for resale; and (2) for the encouragement of exploration, develop 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals: Provided, 
however, That purchases for resale under this subsection shall not include 
agricultural commodities except insofar as such commodities may be purchased 
for resale for industrial uses or stockpiling, and no agricultural commodity sha}! 
be sold for such purposes at less than the higher of the following: (i) the cur 
rent market price for such commodity, or (ii) the minimum sale price established 
for agricultural commodities owned or controlled by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as provided in section 407 of Public Law 439, Eighty-first Congress. 

(b) Subject to the limitations in subsection (a), purchases and commitments 
to purchase and sales under such subsection may be made without regard to the 
limitations of existing law, for such quantities, and on such terms and con 
ditions, including advance payments, and for such periods, as the President 
deems necessary, except that purchases or commitments to purchase involving 
higher than currently prevailing market prices or anticipated loss on resale shall 
not be made unless it is determined that supply of the materials could not be 
effectively increased at lower prices or on terms more favorable to the Govern- 
ment, or that such purchases are necessary to assure the availability to the 
United States of overseas supplies. 

(c) The procurement power granted to the President by this section shall in- 
clude the power to transport and store, and have processed and refined, any 
materials procured under this section. 

(d) When in his judgment it will aid the national defense, the President is 
authorized to install additional equipment, facilities, processes, or improvements 
to plants, factories, and other industrial facilities owned by the United States 
Government, and to install Goyernment-owned equipment in plants, factories, 
and other industrial facilities owned by private persons. 

Sec. 304 (a) For the purposes of sections 302 and 303, the President is hereby 
authorized to utilize such existing departments, agencies, officials, or corpora- 
tions of the Government as he may deem appropriate, or to create new agencies 
(other than corporations). 

(b) Any agency created under this section, and any department, agency, official, 
or corporation utilized pursuant to this section is authorized, subject to the 
approval of the President, to borrow from the Treasury of the United States, 
such sums of money as may be necessary to carry out its functions under 
sections 302 and 303: Provided, That the total amount borrowed under the 
provisions of this section by all such borrowers shall not exceed an aggregate 
of $600,000,000 outstanding at any one time. For the purpose of borrowing as 
authorized by this subsection, the borrower may issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury its notes, debentures, bonds, or other obligations to be redeemable at 
its option before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated in such obliga- 
tions. Such obligations shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average rate on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United States as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of the obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase such obligations and for such purpose the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a public-debt transaction the 
proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases 
of obligations hereunder. 

(c) In addition to the sums authorized to be borrowed under subsection 
(b), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to carry out the purposes 
of sections 802 and 303, such sums, not in excess of $1,400,000,000, as may be 
necessary therefor. 
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TITLE 1V—PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


Sec. 401. It is the intent of Congress to provide authority necessary to achieve 
the following purposes in order to promote the national defense: To prevent in- 
flation and preserve the value of the national currency ; to assure that defense 
appropriations are not dissipated by excessive costs and prices; to stabilize the 
cost of living for workers and other consumers and the costs of production for 
farmers and businessmen; to eliminate and prevent profiteering, hoarding, 
manipulation, speculation, and other disruptive practices resulting from abnor- 
mal market conditions or scarcities ; to protect consumers, wage earners, investors, 
and persons with relatively fixed or limited incomes from undue impairment 
of their living standards; to prevent economic disturbances, labor disputes, inter- 
ferences with the effective mobilization of national resources, and impairment of 
national unity and morale; to assist in maintaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween purchasing power and the supply of consumer goods and services ; to 
protect the national economy against future loss of needed purchasing power 
by the present dissipation of individual savings; and to prevent a future collapse 
of values. It is the intent of Congress that the authority conferred by this title 
shall be exercised in accordance with the policies set forth in section 2 of this 
Act, and in particular with full consideration and emphasis, so far as practicable, 
on the maintenance and furtherance of the American system of competitive enter- 
prise, including independent small-business enterprises, the maintenance and 
furtherance of a sound agricultural industry, the maintenance and furtherance 
of sound working relations, including collective bargaining, and the main- 
tenance and furtherance af the American way of life. Whenever the authority 
vranted by this title is exercised, all agencies of the Government dealing with 
the subject matter of this title, within the limits of their authority and juris- 
diction, shall cooperate in carrying out these purposes. 

Sec. 402. (a) In order to carry out the objectives of this title, the President 
ay encourage and promote voluntary action by business, agriculture, labor and 
consumers. In proceeding under this subsection the President may exercise the 
authority to approve voluntary programs and agreements conferred on him under 
section 708, and may utilize the services of persons and agencies as provided 
in section 710. 

(b) (1) To the extent that the objectives of this title cannot be attained by 
action under subsection (a), the President may issue regulations and orders 
establishing a ceiling or ceilings on the price, rental, commission, margin, rate, 
fee, charge, or allowance paid or received on the sale or delivery, or the purchase 
or receipt, by or to any person, of any material or service, and at the same time 
shall issue regulations and orders stabilizing wages, salaries, and other compen- 
sation in accordance with the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) Action under this subsection may be taken either with respect to indi- 
vidual materials and services and to individual types of employment, or with 
respect to materials, services, and types of employment generally. A ceiling 
may be established with respect to an individual material or service only when 
the President finds that (i) the price of the material or service has risen or 
threatens to rise unreasonably above the price prevailing during the period from 
May 24, 1950 to June 24, 1950, (ii) such price increase will materially affect the 
cost of living or the national defense, (iii) the imposition of such ceiling is 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this Act, (iv) it is practicable and 
feasible to impose such ceiling, and (v) such ceiling will be generally fair and 
equitable to sellers and buyers of such material or service and to sellers and 
buyers of related or competitive materials and services. 

(3) Whenever a ceiling has been imposed with respect to a particular material 
or service, the President shall stabilize wages, salaries, and other compensa- 
tion in the industry or business producing the material or performing the 
service, 

(4) Whenever ceilings on prices have been established on materials and 
services comprising a substantial part of all sales at retail and materially 
affecting the cost of living, the President (i) shall impose ceilings on prices 
and services generally, and (ii) shall stabilize wages, salaries, and other 
compensation generally. 

(5) In stabilizing wages under paragraph (3) of this subsection, the Presi- 
dent shall issue regulations prohibiting increases in wages, salaries, and other 
compensation which he deems would require an increase in the price ceiling 
or impose hardships or inequities on sellers operating under the price ceiling. 

(c) So far as practicable, in exercising the authority conferred in this 
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section, the President shall ascertain and give due consideration to comparable 
prices, rentals, commissions, margins, rates, fees, charges, and allowances, 
and to comparable salaries, wages, or other compensation, which he finds ty 
be representative of those prevailing during the period from May 24, 1950, 
to June 24, 1950, inclusive, or, in case none prevailed during this period or if 
those prevailing during this period were not generally representative because 
of abnormal or seasonal market conditions or other cause, then those prevailing 
on the nearest date on which, in the judgment of the President, they are genera||) 
representative. The President shall also give due consideration to the national 
effort to achieve maximum production in furtherance of the objectives of this 
Act. In determining and adjusting ceilings on prices with respect to materials 
and services, he shall give due consideration to such relevant factors as he may 
determine to be of general applicability in respect of such material or service, 
including the following: Speculative fluctuations, general increases or decreases 
in cost of production, distribution, and transportation, and general increases 
or decreases in profits earned by sellers of the material or by persons performing 
the service, subsequent to June 24, 1950. In stabilizing and adjusting wages, 
salaries, or other compensation, the President shall give due consideration to 
such relevant factors as he may determine to be of general applicability in 
respect of such wages, salaries, or other compensation. Any regulation or 
order under this title shall be such as in the judgment of the President will be 
generally fair and equitable and will effectuate the purposes of this title, and 
shall be accompanied by a statement of considerations involved in the issuance 
of such regulation or order. The President, in establishing and adjusting ceilings 
with respect to materials and services, and in stabilizing and adjusting wages, 
salaries, and other compensation, shall make such adjustments as he deems 
necessary to prevent or correct hardships or inequities. 

(d) (1) Regulations and orders issued under this title shall apply regardless 
of any obligation heretofore or hereafter incurred, except as provided in this 
subsection; but the President shall make appropriate provision to prevent 
hardships and inequities to sellers who have bona fide contracts in effect on 
the date of issuance of any such regulation or order for future delivery of 
materials in which seasonal demands or normal business practices require 
contracts for future delivery. 

(2) No wage, salary, or other compensation shall be stabilized at less than 
that paid during the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive. No 
action shall be taken under authority of this title with respect to wages, salaries, 
or other compensation which is inconsistent with the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, or any other law of the United States, or of any State, the District 
of Columbia, or any Territory or possession of the United States. 

(3) No ceiling shall be established or maintained for any agricultural comod- 
ity below the highest of the following prices: (i) The parity price for such com- 
below the highest of the following prices: (i) The parity price for such com 
modity, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and adjusted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for grade, location, and seasonal differentials, or (ii) 
the highest price received by producers during the period from May 24, 1950, to 
June 24, 1950, inclusive, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, location, and seasonal 
differentials, or (iii) in the case of any commodity for which the market was 
not active during the period May 24 to June 24, 1950, the average price received 
by producers during the most recent representative period prior to May 24, 
1950, in which the market for such commodity was active as determined and 
adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture to a level in line with the level of prices 
received by producers for agricultural commodities generally during the period 
May 24 to June 24, 1950, and adjusted by the Secretary for grade, location, and 
seasonal differentials, or (iv) in the case of fire-cured tobacco a price (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture and adjusted for grade differentials) 
equal to 75 per centum of the parity price of Burley tobacco of the corresponding 
crop, and in the case of dark air-cured tobacco and Virginia sun-cured tobacco, 
respectively, a price (as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and ad- 
justed for grade differentials equal to 6624 per centum of the parity price of 
Burley tobacco of the corresponding crop. No ceilings shall be established or 
maintained hereunder for any commodity processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from any agricultural commodity below a price which will 
reflect to producers of such agricultural commodity a price for such agricultural 
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commodity equal to the highest price therefor specified in this subsection : Pro- 
rided, That in establishing and maintaining ceilings on products resulting from 
the processing of agricultural commodities, including livestock, a generally fair 
and equitable margin shall be allowed for such processing. Whenever a ceiling 
has been established under this title with respect to any agricultural commodity, 
or any commodity processed or manufactured in whole or in substantial part 
therefrom, the President from time to time shall adjust such ceiling in order 
to make appropriate allowances for substantial reduction in merchantable crop 
vields, unusual increases in costs of production, and other factors which result 
from hazards occurring in connection with the production and marketing of such 
agricultural commodity ; and in establishing the ceiling (1) for any agricultural 
commodity for which the 1950 marketing season commenced prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act and for which different areas have different periods of market- 
ing during such season or (2) for any agricultural commodity produced for the 
same general use as a commodity described in (1), the President shall give due 
consideration to affording equitable treatment to all producers of the com- 
modity for which the ceiling is being established. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to modify, repeal, supersede, or affect the provisions of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, or to invalidate 
any marketing agreement, license, or order, or any provision thereof or amend- 
ment thereto, heretofore or hereafter made or issued under the provisions of 
such Act. Ceiling prices to producers for milk used for distribution as fluid milk 
in any marketing area not under a marketing agreement, license, or order issued 
under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall 
not be less than (1) parity prices for such milk, or (2) prices which in such 
marketing areas will bear the same ratio to the average farm price of milk sold 
wholesale in the United States as the prices for such fluid milk in such marketing 
areas bore to such average farm price during the base period, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whichever is higher: Provided, however, That 
whenever the Secretary of Agriculture finds that the prices so fixed are not 
reasonable in view of the price of feeds, the available supplies of feeds, and other 
economic conditions which affect market supply and demand for milk and its 
products in any such marketing area, he shall fix such prices as he finds will 
relleet such factors, insure a sufficient quantity of pure and wholesome milk, 
and be in the public interest, which prices when so determined shall be used 
as the ceiling prices to producers for fluid milk in such marketing areas. 

(e) The authority conferred by this title shall not be exercised with respect 
to the following: 

(i) Prices or rentals for real property; 

(ii) Rates or fees charged for professional services ; 

(ii) Prices or rentals for (a) materials furnished for publication by any 
press association or feature service, or (b) books, magazines, motion pictures, 
periodicals, or newspapers, other than as waste or scrap; or rates charged by 
any person in the business of operating or publishing a newspaper, periodical, 
or magazine, or operating a radio-broadcasting or television station, a motion- 
picture or other theater enterprise, or outdoor advertising facilities ; 

(iv) Rates charged by any person in the business of selling or underwriting 
insurance ; 

(v) Rates charged by any common carrier or other public utility: Provided, 
That no common carrier or other public utility shall at any time after the Presi- 
dent shall have issued any stabilization regulations and orders under subsec- 
tion (b) make any increase in its charges for property or services sold by it 
for resale to the public, for which application is filed after the date of issuance 
of such stabilization regulations and orders, before the Federal, State or Muni- 
cipal authority having jurisdiction to consider such increase, unless it first gives 
30 days’ notice to the President, or such agency as he may designate, and con- 
sents to the timely intervention by such agency before the Federal, State or 
Municipal authority having jurisdiction to consider such increase ; 

(vi) Margin requirements on any commodity exchange. 

(f) The President, in or by any regulation or order, may provide exemptions 
for any materials or services, or transactions therein, or types of employment, 
with respect to which he finds that (1) such exemption is necessary to promote 
the national defense; or (2) it is unnecessary that ceilings be applicable to such 
materials or services, or transactions therein, or that compensation for such types 
of employment be stabilized, in order to effectuate the purposes of this title. 

(g) The powers granted in this title shall not be used or made to operate to 
compel changes in the business practices, cost practices or methods, or means 
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or aids to distribution, established in any industry, except where such action 
is affirmatively found by the President to be necessary to prevent circumven- 
tion or evasion of any regulation, order, or requirement under this title. 

(h) Nothing in this title shall be construed (1) as authorizing the elimination 
or any restriction of the use of trade and brand names; (2) as authorizing the 
President to require the grade labeling of any materials; (3) as authorizing 
the President to standardize any materials or services, unless the Prsiedent 
shall determine, with respect to such standardization, that no practicable alter 
native exists for securing effective price control with respest to such materials 
or services; or (4) as authorizing any order of the President establishing price 
ceilings for different kinds, classes, or types of material or service, which are 
described in terms of specifications or standards, unless such specifications or 
standards were, prior to such order, in general use in the trade or industry 
affected, or have previously been promulgated and their use lawfully required by 
another Government agency. 

(i) No rule, regulation, or order issued under this title shall require any seller 
of materials at retail to limit his sales with reference to any highest price line 
offered for sale by him at any prior time. 

Sec. 408. At such time as the President determines that it is necessary to im- 
pose price and wage controls generally over a substantial portion of the national 
economy, he shall administer such controls, and rationing at the retail level of 
consumer goods for household and personal use under authority of Title I of 
this Act (when and to the extent that he exercises such authority), through a 
new independent agency created for such purpose. Such agency may utilize the 
services, information, and facilities of other agencies and departments of the 
Government, but such agency shall not delegate enforcement of any of the controls 
to be administered by it under this section to any other agency or department. 

Sec. 404. In carrying out the provisions of this title, the President shall, so 
far as practicable, advise and consult with, and establish and utilize committees 
of, representatives of persons substantially affected by regulations or orders issued 
hereunder. 

Sec, 405. (a) It shall be unlawful, regardless of any obligation heretofore or 
hereafter entered into, for any person to sell or deliver, or in the regular course 
of business or trade to buy or receive, any material or service, or otherwise to do 
or omit to do any act, in violation of this title or of any regulation, order, or 
requirement issued thereunder, or to offer, solicit, attempt or agree to do any of 
the foregoing. 

(b) No employer shall pay, and no employee shall receive, any wage, salary, 
or other compensation in contravention of any regulation or order promulgated 
by the President under this title. The President shall also prescribe the extent 
to which any wage, salary, or compensation payment made in contravention of 
any such regulation or order shall be disregarded by the executive departments 
and other governmental agencies in determining the costs or expenses of any em- 
ployer for the purposes of any other law or regulation. 

Sec. 406. Nothing in this title shall be construed to require any person to sell 
any material or service, or to perform personal services. 

Sec. 407. (a) At any time within six months after the effective date of any 
regulation or order relating to price controls under this title, or, in the case of new 
grounds arising after the effective date of any such regulation or order relating 
to price controls, within six months after such new grounds arise, any person 
subject to any provision of such regulation or order may, in accordance with 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, file a protest specifically setting 
forth objections to any such provision and affidavits or other written evidence 
in support of such objections. Statements in support of any such regulation or 
order may be received and incorporated in the transcript of the proceedings at 
such times and in accordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President. Within a reasonable time after the filing of any protest under this 
section, but in no event more than thirty days after such filing, the President 
shall either grant or deny such protest in whole or in part, notice such protest for 
hearing, or provide an opportunity to present further evidence in connection there- 
with. In the event that the President denies any such protest in whole or in 
part, he shall inform the protestant of the grounds upon which such decision is 
based, and of any economic data and other facts of which the President has taken 
official notice. 

(b) In the administration of this title the President may take official notice 
of economic data and other facts, including facts found by him as a result of 
action taken under section 705 of this Act. 
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(ec) Any proceedings under this section may be limited by the President to the 
filing of affidavits, or other written evidence, and the filing of briefs: Provided, 
however, That upon the request of the protestant, any protest filed in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section shall, before denial in whole or in purt, be 
considered by a board of review consisting of one or more officers or employees 
of the United States designated by the President in accordance with regulations 
to be promulgated by him. Such regulations shall provide that the board of 
review may conduct hearings and hold sessions in the District of Columbia or 
any other place, as a board, or by subcommittees thereof, and shall provide that, 
upon the request of the protestants and upon a showing that material facts 
would be adduced thereby, subpenas shall issue to procure the evidence of per- 
sons, or the production of documents, or both. The President shall cause to be 
presented to the board such evidence, including economic data, in the form of 
affidavits or otherwise, as he deems appropriate in support of the provision 
against which the protest is filed. The protestant shall be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to present rebuttal evidence in writing and oral argument before the bi ard 
and the board shall make written recommendations to the President. The prot- 
estant shall be informed of the recommendations of the board and, in the event 
that the President rejects such recommendations in whole or in part, shall be 
informed of the reasons for such rejection. 

(d) Any protest filed under this section shall be granted or denied by the Presi- 
dent, or granted in part and the remainder of it denied within a reasonable time 
after it is filed. Any protestant who is aggrieved by undue delay on the part of 
the President in disposing of his protest may petition the Emergency Court of 
Appeals for relief; and such court shall have jurisdiction by appropriate order 
to require the President to dispose of such protest within such time as may be 
fixed by the court. If the President does not act finally within the time fi ed by 
the court, the protest shall be deemed to be denied at the expiration of that period. 

Sec. 408. (a) Any person who is aggrieved by the denial or partial denial of 
his protest may, within thirty days after such denial, file a complaint with the 
Emergency Court of Appeals specifying his objections and praying that the regu- 
lation or order protested be enjoined or set aside in whole or in part. A copy 
of such complaint shall forthwith be served on the President, who shall certify 
and file with such court a transcript of such portions of the proceedings in con- 
nection with the protest as are material under the complaint. Such transcript 
shall include a statement setting forth, so far as practicable, the economic data 
and other facts of which the President has taken official notice. Upon the filing 
of such complaint the court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to set aside such 
regulation or order, in whole or in part, to dismiss the complaint, or to remand 
the proceeding: Provided, That the regulation or order may be modified or re- 
scinded by the President at any time notwithstanding the pendency of such 
complaint. No objection to such regulation or order, and no evidence in support 
of any objection thereto, shall be considered by the court, unless such objection 
shall have been set forth by the complainant in the protest or such evidence 
shall be contained in the transcript. If application is made to the court by 
either party for leave to introduce additional evidence which was either offered 
to the President and not admitted, or which could not reasonably have been 
offered to the President or included by the President in such proceedings, and 
the court determines that such evidence should be admitted, the court shall 
order the evidence to be presented to the President. The President shall prompt- 
ly receive the same, and such other evidence as he deems necessary or proper, 
and thereupon he shall certify and file with the court a transcript thereof and 
any modification made in the regulation or order as a result thereof: except that 
on request by the President, any such evidence shall be presented directly to 
the court. 

(b) No such regulation or order shall be enjoined or set aside, in whole or 
in part, unless the complainant establishes to the satisfaction of the court 
that the regulation or order is not in accordance with law, or is arbitrary or 
capricious, The effectiveness of a judgment of the court enjoining or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any such regulation or order shall be postponed until the 
expiration of thirty days from the entry thereof, except that if a petition for 
a writ of certiorari is filed with the Supreme Court under subsection (d) within 
such thirty days, the effectiveness of such judgment shall be postponed until an 
order of the Supreme Court denying such petition becomes final, or until other 
final disposition of the case by the Supreme Court. 

(c) The Emergency Court of Appeals is hereby continued for the purpose of 
the exercise of the jurisdiction granted by this title, with the powers herein 
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specified, together with the powers heretofore granted by law to such court which 
are not inconsitent with the provisions of this title. The court shall have the 
powers of a district court with respect to the jurisdiction conferred on it by this 
title; except that the court shall not have power to issue any temporary restrain- 
ing order or interlocutory decree staying or restraining, in whole or in part, the 
effectiveness of any regulation or order relating to price controls issued under this 
title. The court shall exercise its powers and prescribe rules governing its 
procedure in such manner as to expedite the determination of cases of which it 
has jurisdiction under this title. 

(d) Within thirty days after entry of a judgment or order, interlocutory or 
final, by the Emergency Court of Appeals, a petition for a writ of certiorari may 
be filed in the Supreme Court of the United States, and thereunpon the judgment 
or order shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court in the same manner as a 
judgment of a United States court of appeals as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The Supreme Court shall advance on the docket and 
expedite the disposition of all causes filed therein pursuant to this subsection. 
The Emergency Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court upon review of judg- 
ments and orders of the Emergency Court of Appeals, shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to determine the validity of any regulation or order relating to price 
controls issued under this title, and of any provision of any such regulation or 
order. Except as provided in this section, no court, Federal, State, or Territorial, 
shall have jurisdiction or power to consider the validity of any such regulation or 
order relating to price controls, or to stay, restrain, enjoin, or set aside, in whole 
or in part, any provision of this title authorizing the issuance of such regulations 
or orders, or any provisions of any such regulation or order, or to restrain or 
enjoin the enforcement of any such provisin. 

(e) (1) Within thirty days after arraignment, or such additional time as the 
court may allow for good cause shown, in any criminal proceeding, and within 
five days after judgment in any civil or criminal proceeding, brought pursuant to 
section 409 or 706 of this Act or section 371 of title 18, United States Code, involvy- 
ing alleged violation of any provision of any regulation or order relating to price 
controls issued under this title, the defendant may apply to the court in which 
the proceeding is pending for leave to file in the Emergency Court of Appeals a 
complaint against the President setting forth objections to the validity of any pro- 
vision which the defendant is alleged to have violated or conspired to violate. 
The court in which the proceeding is pending shall grant such leave with respect 
te any objection which it finds is made in good faith and with respect to which it 
finds there is reasonable and substantial excuse for the defendant's failure to 
rresent such objection in a protest filed in accordance with section 407 of this 
title. Upon the filing of a complaint pursuant to and within thirty days from the 
cranting of such leave, the Emergency Court of Appeals shall have jurisdiction to 
enjoin or set aside in whole or in part the provisions of the regulation or order 
complained of or to dismiss the complaint. The court may authorize the intro- 
duction of evidence, either to the President or directly to the court, in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section. The provisions of subsections (b), (¢c), and 
(d) of this section shall be applicable with respect to any proceeding instituted in 
accordance with this subsection. 

(2) In any proceeding brought pursuant to section 409 or 706 of this Act or 
section 371 of title 18, United States Code, involving an alleged violation of any 
provision of any such regulation or order, the court shall stay the proceeding— 

(i) during the period within which a complaint may be filed in the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals pursuant to leave granted under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection with respect to such provision ; 

(ii) during the pendency of any protest properly filed by the defendant 
under section 407 of this title prior to the institution of the proceeding 
under section 409 or 706 of this Act or section 371 of title 18, United States 
Code, setting forth objections to the validity of such provision which the 
court finds to have been made in good faith; and 

(iii) during the pendency of any judicial proceeding instituted by the 
defendant under this section with respect to such protest or instituted by 
the defendant under paragraph (1) of this subsection with respect to such 
provision, and until the expiration of the time allowed in this section for 
the taking of further proceedings with respect thereto. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph, stays shall be granted there- 
under in civil proceedings only after judgment and upon application made with- 
in five days after judgment. Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph, 
in the case of a proceeding under section 409 (a) or 706 (a) of this Act the court 
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granting a stay under this paragraph shall issue a temporary injunction or re- 
straining order enjoining or restraining, during the period of the stay, violations 
by the defendant of any provision of the regulation or order involved in the 
proceeding. If any provision of a regulation or order is determined to be in- 
valid by judgment of the Emergency Court of Appeals which has become effec- 
tive in accordance with section 408 (b) of this title, any proceeding pending in 
any court shall be dismissed, and any judgment in such proceeding vacated, to 
the extent that such proceeding or judgment is hased upon violation of such 
provision, Except as provided in this subsection, the pendency of any protest 
under section 407 of this title, or judicial proceeding under this section, shall 
not be grounds for staying any proceeding broucht pursuant to section 409 or 
706 of this Act or section 371 of title 18, United States Code; nor, except as pro- 
vided in this subsection, shall any retroactive effect be given to any judgment 
setting aside a provision of a regulation or order issued under this title. 

Sec, 409. (a) Whenever in the judgment of the President any person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts of practices which constitute or will con- 
stitute a violation of any provision of section 405 of this title, he may make ap- 
plication to the appropriate court for an order enjoining such acts or practices, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with such provision, and upon a showing by 
the President that such person has engaged or is about to engage in any such 
acts or practices a permanent or temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order shall be granted without bond. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any provision of section 405 of this 
title shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000, or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. Whenever the President has reason to believe that any 
person is liable to punishment under this subsection, he may certify the facts 
to the Attorney General, who may, in his discretion, cause appropriate proceed- 
ings to be brought. 

(c) If any person selling any material or service violates a regulation or 
order prescribing a ceiling or ceilings, the person who buys such material or 
service for use or Consumption other than in the course of trade or business may, 
within one year from the date of the occurrence of the violation, except as 
hereinafter provided, bring an action against the seller on account of the over- 
charge. In any action under this subsection, the seller shall be liable for reason- 
able attorney’s fees and costs as determined by the court, plus whichever of 
the following sums is greater: (1) such amount not more than three times the 
amount of the overcharge, or the overcharges, upon which the action is based 
as the court in its discretion may determine, but in no event shall such amount 
exceed the amount of the overcharge, or the overcharges, plus $10,000, or (2) an 
amount not less than $25 nor more than $50 as the court in its discretion may 
determine: Provided, however, That such amount shall be the amount of the 
overcharge or overcharges if the defendant proves that the violation of the 
regulation or order in question was neither willful nor the result of failure to 
take practicable precautions against the occurrence of the violation. For the 
purposes of this section the word “overcharge” shall mean the amount by which 
the consideration exceeds the applicable ceiling. If any person selling any 
material or service violates a regulation or order prescribing a ceiling or ceilings 
and the buyer either fails to institute an action under this subsection within thirty 
days from the date of the occurrence of the violation or is not entitled for any rea- 
son to bring the action, the President may institute such action on behalf of the 
United States within such one-year period, or compromise with the seller the 
liability which might be assessed against the seller in such an action. If such 
action is instituted, or such liability is compromised by the President, the buyer 
shall thereafter be barred from bringing an action for the same violation or 
violations. Any action under this subsection by either the buyer or the President, 
as the.case may be, may be brought in any court of competent jurisdiction. A 
judgment in an action for damages, or a compromise, under this subsection 
shall be a bar to the recovery under this subsection of any damages in any 
other action against the same seller on account of sales made to the same 
purchaser prior to the institution of the action in which such judgment was 
rendered, or prior to such compromise. The President may not institute any 
action under this subsection on behalf of the United States— 

(1) if the violation arose because the person selling the material or 
service acted upon and in accordance with the written advice and instructions 
of the President or any official authorized to act for him ; 
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(2) if the violation ar6se out of the sale of any material or service )) 
any agency of the Government, and such sale was made pursuant to the 
lowest bid made in response to an invitation for competitive bids. 

Sec. 410. Each contract providing for the purchase of processed chickens or 
turkeys by any department or agency of the United States from any contractor, 
entered into at any time when ceiling prices are in effect under this Act for 
whichever of such fowl is covered by such contract, shall contain the following 
provision (with such change as may be necessary to describe the fowl cover! 
by the contract): 

“The contractor represents that the contract price is based upon an estimated 
price paid to the producers for live chickens or live turkeys to be processed 
hereunder. In the event and to the extent that the actual price paid to the 
producers of live chickens or live turkeys purchased for the performance of this 
contract is less than such estimated price, the contract price shall be reduced 
by the same number of cents or fraction thereof, per pound.” 


TITLE V—SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Sec. 501, It is the intent of Congress, in order to provide for effective price 
and wage stabilization pursuant to title IV of this Act and to maintain un- 
interrupted production, that there be effective procedures for the settlement of 
labor disputes affecting national defense. 

Sec. 502. The national policy shall be to place primary reliance upon the 
parties to any labor dispute to make every effort through negotiation and 
collective bargaining and the full use of mediation and conciliation facilities 
to effect a settlement in the national interest. To this end, the President is 
authorized (1) to initiate voluntary conferences between management, labor, 
and such persons as the President may designate to represent government 
and the public, and (2) subject to the provisions of section 503, to take such 
action as may be agreed upon in any such conference and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this title. The President may designate such persons or 
agencies as he may deem appropriate to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 503. In any such conference, due regard shall be given to terms and condi- 


tions of employment established by prevailing collective bargaining practice 
which will be fair to labor and management alike, and will be consistent with 
stabilization policies established under this Act. No action inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, other 
Federal labor standards statutes, the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, or 
with other applicable laws shall be taken under this title. 


TITLE VI—CONTROL OF CONSUMER AND REAL ESTATE CREDIT 


THIS TITLE AUTHORIZES THE REGULATION OF CONSUMER CREDIT AND REAL ESTATE 
CONSTRUCTION CREDIT ONLY 


Sec. 601. To assist in carrying out the objectives of this Act, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System is authorized, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Public Law 386, Eightieth Congress (61 Stat. 921), to exercise 
consumer credit controls in accordance with and to carry out the provisions of 
Executive Order Numbered 8843 (August 9, 1941) until such time as the Presi- 
dent determines that the exercise of such controls is no longer necessary, but in 
no event beyond the date on which this section terminates. 

Sec. 602. (a) To assist in carrying out the purposes of this Act, the President 
is authorized from time to time to prescribe regulations with respect to such kind 
or kinds of real estate construction credit which thereafter may be extended as, 
in his judgment, it is necessary to regulate in order to prevent or reduce excessive 
or untimely use of or fluctuations in such credit. Such regulations may, among 
other things, prescribe maximum loan or credit values, minimum down payments 
in cash or property, trade-in or exchange values, maximum maturities, maximum 
amounts of credit, rules regarding the amount, form, and time of various pay- 
ments, rules against any credit in specified circumstances, rules regarding con- 
solidations, renewals, revisions, transfers, or assignments of credit, and rules 
regarding other similar or related matters. Such regulations may classify persons 
and transactions and may apply different requirements thereto, and may include 
such administrative provisions as in the judgment of the President are reason- 
ably necessary in order to effectuate the purposes of this section or to prevent 
evasions thereof. 
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In prescribing and suspending such regulations, including changes from time 
time to time to take account of changing conditions, the President shall consider, 
among other factors, (1) the level and trend of real estate construction credit 
and the various kinds thereotl, (2) the effect of the use of such credit upon (i) 
purchasing power and (ii) demand for real property and improvements thereon 
and for other goods and services, (3) the need in the national economy for the 
maintenance of sound credit conditions, and (4) the needs for increased defense 
production. 

(b) Ne person shall extend or maintain any real estate construction credit, or 
renew, revise, consolidate, refinance, purchase, sell, discount, or lend or borrow 
on, any obligation arising out of any such credit, or arrange for any of the fore- 
coing, in contravention of any regulation prescribed by the President pursuant 
to this section, Any person who extends or maintains any such credit, or 
renews, revises, consvlidates, refinances, purchases, sells, discounts, or lends or 
borrows on, any obligation arising out of any such credit, or arranges for any 
of the foregoing, shall make, keep, and preserve for such periods, such accounts, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, books, and other records, and make such 
reports, under oath or otherwise, as the President may by regulation require 
as necessary or appropriate in order to effectuate the purposes of this section; 
and such accounts, correspondence, memoranda, papers, books, and other records 
shall be subject at any time to such reasonable periodic, special, or other examin- 
ations by examiners or other representatives of the President as the President 
may deem necessary or appropriate. The requirements of this section apply 
whether a person is acting as principal, agent, broker, vendor, or otherwise. 

(ce) To assist in carrying out the purposes of this section, the President by 
regulation may require transactions or persons or Classes thereof subject to this 
section to be registered ; and, after notice and opportunity for hearing, the Presi- 
dent by order may suspend any such registration for violation of this section or 
any regulation prescribed by the President pursuant to this section. The provi- 
sions of section 25 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, shall apply 
in the case of any such order of the President in the same manner that such pro- 
visions apply in the case of orders of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
under that Act. In carrying out this section, the President may act through and 
may utilize the services of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Federal Reserve banks, and any other agencies, Federal or State, which are 
available and appropriate. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, unless the context otherwise requires, 
the following terms shall have the following meanings, but the President may in 
his regulations further define such terms and, in addition, may define technical, 
trade, accounting, and other terms, insofar as any such definitions are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this section : 

(1) “Real estate construction credit” means any credit which (i) is wholly or 
partly secured by, (ii) is for the purpose of purchasing or carrying, (iii) is for 
the purpose of financing, or (iv)) involves a right to acquire or use, new con- 
struction on real property or real property on which there is new construction. As 
used in this paragraph the term “new construction” means any structure, or any 
major addition or major improvement to a structure, which has not been begun 
before 12 o’clock meridian, August 3, 1950. As used in this paragraph the term 
“real property” includes leasehold and other interests therein. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, the term “real estate construction 
credit” shall not include any loan or loans made, insured, or guaranteed by any 
department, independent establishment or agency in the executive branch of the 
United States, or by any wholly owned Government corporation, or by any mixed- 
ownership Government corporation as defined in the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended. 

(2) “Credit” means any loans, mortgage, deed or trust, advance, or discount: 
any conditional sale contract; any contract to sell or sale or contract of sale, of 
property or services, either for present or future delivery, under which part or 
all of the price is payable subsequent to the making of such sale or contract; any 
rental-purchase contract, or any contract for the bailment, leasing, or other use 
of property under which the bailee, lessee, or user has the option of becoming the 
owner thereof, obligates himself to pay as compensation a sum substantially 
equivalent to or in excess of the value thereof, or has the right to have all or 
part of the payments required by such contract applied to the purchase price 
of such property or similar property ; any option, demand, lien, pledge, or similar 
Claim against, or for the delivery of property or money; any purchase, discount, 
or other acquisition of, or any credit under the security of, any obligation or claim 
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arising out of any of the foregoing; and any transaction or series of transactions 
having a similar purpose or effect. 

Sec, 603. Any person who willfully violates any provision of section 601 or 602 
or any regulation or order issued thereunder, upon conviction thereof, shal! he 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year or both. 

Sec. 604. All the present provisions of sections 21 and 27 of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended (relating to investigations, injunctions, 
jurisdictions, and other matters), shall be as fully applicable with respect to 
the exercise by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System of credit 
controls under section 601 as they are now applicable with respect to the exer- 
cise by the Securities and Exchange Commission of its functions under that 
Act, and the Board shall have the same powers in the exercise of such credit 
controls as the Commission now has under the said sections 21 and 27. 

Sec. 605. To assist in carrying out the objectives of this Act the President 
may at any time or times, notwithstanding any other provision of law, reduce, 
for such period as he shhall specify, the maximum authorized principal amounts, 
ratios of loan to value or cost, or maximum maturities of any type or types of 
loans on real estate which thereafter may be made, insured, or guaranteed by 
any department, independent establishment, or agency in the executive branch 
of the United States Government, or by any wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion or by any mixed-ownership Government corporation as defined in the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as amended, or reduce or suspend any 
such authorized loan program, upon a determination, after taking into considera- 
tion the effect thereof upon conditions in the building industry and upon the 
national economy and the needs for increased defense production, that such 
action is necessary in the public interest: Provided, That in the exercise of 
these powers, the President shall preserve the relative credit preferences 
accorded to veterans under existing law. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 701. (a) It is the sense of the Congress that small-business enterprises 
be encouraged to make the greatest possible contribution toward achieving the 
objectives of this Act. 

(b) In order to carry out this poliey— 

(i) the President shall provide small-business enterprises with full infor- 
mation concerning the provisions of this Act relating to, or of benefit to, such 
enterprises and concerning the activities of the various departments and 
agencies under this Act: 

(ii) such business advisory committees shall be appointed as shall be 
appropriate for purposes of consultation in the formulation of rules, regus 
lations, or orders, or amendments thereto issued under authority of this 
Act, and in their formation there shall be fair representation for indepen- 
dent small, for medium, and for large business enterprises, for different 
geographical areas, for trade association members and nonmembers, and 
for different segments of the industry: 

(iii) in administering this Act, such exemptions shall be provided for 
small-business enterprises as may be feasible without impeding the accom- 
plishment of the objectives of this Act; and 

(iv) in administering this Act, special provision shall be made for the 
expeditious handling of all requests, applications, or appeals from small- 
business enterprises. 

(c) Whenever the President invokes the powers given him in this Act to 
allocate, or approve agreements allocating, any material, to an extent whicli 
the President finds will result in a significant dislocation of the normal distribu- 
tion in the civilian market, he shall do so in such a manner as to make available, 
so far as practicable, for business and various segments thereof in the normal 
channel of distribution of such material, a fair share of the available civilian 
supply based, so far as practicable, on the share received by such business under 
normal conditions during a representative period preceding June 24, 1950 and 
having due regard to the needs of new businesses. 

Sec. 702. As used in this Act— 

(a) The word “person” includes an individual, corporation, partnership, 
association, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or 
representative of the foregoing, and includes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any 
agency of any of the foregoing: Provided, That no punishment provided by 
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this Act shall apply to the United States, or to any such government, political 
subdivision, or government agency. 

(b) The word “materials” shall include raw materials, articles, commodities, 
products, supplies, components, technical information, and processes. 

(c) The word “facilities” shall not include farms, churches or other places 
of worship, or private dwelling houses. 

(d) The term “national defense’ means the operations and activities of the 
armed forces, the Atomic Energy Commission, or any other Government de- 
partment or agency directly or indirectly and substantially concerned with the 
national defense, or operations or activities in connection with the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949. as amended. 

(e) The words “wages, salaries, and other compensation” shall include all 
forms of remuneration to employees by their employers for personal services, 
including, but not limited to, vacation and holiday payments, night shift and 
other bonuses, incentive payments, year-end bonuses, employer contributions 
to or payments of insurance or welfare benefits, employer contributions 
to a pension fund or annuity, payments in kind, and premium overtime 
payments. 

Sec. 703. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided, the President may 
delegate any power or authority conferred upon him by this Act to any officer 
or agency of the Government, including any new agelicy or agencies (and the 
President is hereby authorized to create such new agencies, other than corporate 
agencies, as he deems necessary), and he may authorize such redelegations by 
that officer or agency as the President may deem appropriate. The President 
is authorized to appoint heads and assistant heads of any such new agencies, 
and other officials therein of comparable status, and to fix their compensation, 
without regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, at rates comparable 
to the compensation paid to the heads and assistant heads of independent agencies 
of the Government. Any officer or agency may employ civilian personnel for 
duty in the United States, including the District of Columbia, or elsewhere, with- 
out regard to section 14 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
219), as the President deems necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The head and assistant heads of any independent agency created to 
administer the authority conferred by title IV of this Act shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 704. The President may make such rules, regulations, and orders as he 
deems necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act. Any 
regulation or order under this Act may be established in such form and man- 
ner, may contain such classifications and differentiations, and may provide for 
such adjustments and reasonable exceptions as in in the judgment of the Pres- 
ident are necessary or proper to effectuate the purposes of this Act, or to pre- 
vent circumvention or evasion or to facilitate enforcement of this Act, or any 
rule, regulation, or order issued under this Act. 

Sec, 705. (a) The President shall be entitled, while this act is in effect and for 
a period of two years thereafter, by regulation, subpena or otherwise, to obtain 
such information from, require such reports and the keeping of such records by, 
make such inspection of the hooks, records, and other writings, premises or 
property of, and take the sworn testimony of, any person as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in his discretion, to the enforcement or the administration of 
this Aet and the regulations or orders issued thereunder. The President shall 
issue regu'ations insuring that the authority of this subsection will be utilized 
enly after the scope and purpose of the investigation, inspection, or inquiry to 
be made have heen defined by competent authority, and it is assured that no 
adequate and authoritative data are available from any Federal or other re- 
sponsible agency. In case of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena served 
upon, any person referred to in this subsection, the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the President, shall have jurisdiction to issue an 
order requiring such person to appear and give testimony or to appear and pro- 
duce documents, or both; and any failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

(b) No person shall be excused from complying with any requirement under 
this section or from attending and testifying or from producing books, papers, 
documents, and other evidence in obedience to a subpena before any grand jury 
or in any court or administrative proceeding based upon or growing out of any 
alleged violation of this Act on the ground that the testimony or evidence, doc 
umentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him or subject 
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him to penalty or forfeiture; but no natural person shall be prosecuted or su)- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture in any court, for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he is so compelled, after having claim 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to testify or produce evidence, doci- 
mentary or otherwise, except that such natural person so testifying sh:|| 
not be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying: Provided, That the immunity granted herein from prosecution and 
punishment and from any penalty or forfeiture shall not be construed to vest in 
any individual any right to priorities assistance, to the allocation of materials, 
or to any other benefit which is within the power of the President to grant under 
any provision of this Act. 

(c) The production of a person’s books, records, or other documentary eyi- 
dence shall not be required at any place other than the place where such person 
usually keeps them, if, prior to the return date specified in the regulations, sub)- 
pena, or other document issued with respect thereto, such person furnishes the 
President with a true copy of such books, records, or other documentary evi- 
dence (certified by such person under oath to be a true and correct copy) or 
enters into a stipulation with the President as to the information contained in 
such books, records, or other documentary evidence. Witnesses shall be paid 
the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States. 

(d) Any person who willfully performs any act prohibited or willfully fails to 
perform any act required by the above provisions of this section, or any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder, shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year or both. 

(e) Information obtained under this section which the President deems conti- 
dential or with reference to which a request for confidential treatment is made 
by the person furnishing such information shall not be published or disclosed 
unless the President determines that the withholding therof is contrary to the 
interest of the national defense, and any person willfully violating this provi- 
sion shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 706. (a) Whenever in the judgment of the President any person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any acts or practices which constitute or will con- 
stitute a violation of any provision of this Act, he may make application to the 
appropriate court for an order enjoining such acts or practices, or for an order 
enforcing compliance with such provision, and upon a showing by the President 
that such person has engaged or is about to engage in any such acts or practices 
a permanent or temporary injunction, restraining order, or other order shall be 
granted without bond. 

(b) The district courts of the United States and the United States courts of 
any Territory or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of violations of this Act or any rule, regulation, order, 
or subpena thereunder, and of all civil actions under this Act to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to enjoin any violation of, this Act or any rule, 
regulation, order, or subpena thereunder. Any criminal proceeding on account 
of any such violation may be brought in any district in which any act, failure 
to act, or transaction constituting the violation occurred. Any such civil action 
may be brought in any such district or in the district in which the defendant 
resides or transacts business. Process in such cases, criminal cr civil, may be 
served in any district wherein the defendant resides or transacits business or 
wherever the defendant may be found; the subpena for witnesses who are re 
quired to attend a court in any district in such case may run into any other dis 
trict. The termination of the authority granted in any title or section of this 
Act, or of any rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, shall not operate to 
defeat any suit, action, or prosecution, whether theretofore or thereafter com- 
menced, with respect to any right, liability, or offense incurred or committed 
prior to the termination date of such title or of such rule, regulation, or order 
No costs shall be assessed against the United States in any proceeding under this 
Act. All litigation arising under his Act or the regulations promulgated there 
under shall be under the supervision and control of the Attorney General. 

Sec. 707. No person shall be held liable for damages or penalties for any act 
or failure to act resulting directly or indirectly from his compliance with a rule, 
regulation, or order issued pursuant to this Act, notwithstanding that any such 
rule, regulation, or order shall thereafter be. declared by judicial or other ecom- 
petent authority to be invalid. No person shall discriminate against orders or 
contracts to which priority is assigned or for which materials or facilities are 
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allocated under title I of this Act or under any rule, regulation, or order issued 
thereunder, by charging higher prices or by imposing different terms and condi- 
tions for such orders or contracts than for other generally comparable orders or 
contracts, or in any other manner. 

Sec. 708 (a) The President is authorized to consult with representatives of 
industry, business, financing, agriculture, labor, and other interests, with a view 
to encouraging the making by such persons with the approval by the President of 
voluntary agreements and programs to further the objectives of this Act. 

(b) No act or omission to act pursuant to this Act which occurs while this Act 
is in effect, if requested by the President pursuant to a voluntary agreement 
or program approved under subsection (a) and found by the President to be in 
the publie interest as contributing to the national defense shall be construed to 
be within the prohibitions of the antitrust laws or the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of the United States. A copy of each such request intended to be within the 
coverage of this section, and any modification or withdrawal thereof, shall be 
furnished to the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Coim- 
mission when made, and it shall be published in the Federal Register unless 
publication thereof would, in tihe opnion of the President, endanger the national 
security. 

(c) The authority granted in subsection (b) shall be delegated only (1) to 
officials who shall for the purpose of such delegation be required to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, unless other- 
wise required to be so appointed, and (2) upon the condition that such officials 
consult with the Attorney General and with the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission not less than ten days before making any request or finding there- 
under, and (3) upon the condition that such officials obtain the approval of the 
Attorney General to any request thereunder before making the request. For the 
purpose of carrying out the objectives of title I of this Act, the authority granted 
in subsection (b) of this section shall not be delegated except to a single official 
of the Government. 

(d) Upon withdrawal of any request or finding made hereunder the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to any subsequent act or omission to act by reason 
of such finding or request. 

‘e) The Attorney General is directed to make, or request the Federal Trade 
Commission to make for him, surveys for the purpose of determining any factors 
which may tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure 
small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic power 
in the course of the administration of this Act. The Attorney General shall 
submit to the Congress and the President within ninety days after the approval 
o! this Act, and at such times thereafter as he deems desirable, reports setting 
forth the results of such surveys and including such recommendations as he may 
deem desirable. 

Sec. 709. The functions exercised under this Act shall be excluded from the 
operation of the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 2837) except as to the 
requirements of section 3 thereof. Any rule, regulation, or order, or amendment 
thereto, issued under authority of this Act shall be accompanied by a statement 
that in the formulation thereof there has been consultation with industry repre- 
sentatives, including trade association representatives, and that consideration 
has been given to their recommendations, or that special circumstances have 
rendered such consultation impracticable or contrary to the interest of the 
national defense, but no such rule, regulation, or order shall be invalid by reason 
of any subsequent finding by judicial or other authority that such a statement is 
inaccurate, 

Sec. 710. (a) The President, to the extent he deems it necessary and appro- 
priate in order to carry out the provisions of this Act, is anthorized to place 
positions and employ persons temporarily in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule established by the Classification Act of 1949, and such positions shall 
be additional to the number authorized by section 505 of that Act. 

(b) The President is further authorized, to the extent he deems it necessary 
and appropriate in order to carry out the provisions of this Act, and subject to 
such regulations as he may issue, to employ persons of outstanding experience 
and ability without compensation ; and he is authorized to provide by regulation 
for the exemption of such persons from the operation of sections 281, 283, 24, 
134, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). Persons appointed under the authority of this sub- 
section may be allowed transportation and not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu of 
subsistence while away from their homes or regular places of business pursuant 
to such appointment. 
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(c) The President is authorized, to the extent he deems it necessary and aj- 
propriate in order to carry out the provisions of this Act to employ experts and 
consultants or organizations thereof, as authorized by section 55a of title 5 of 
the United States Code. Individuals so employed may be compensated at rates 
not in excess of $50 per diem and while away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed transportation and not to exceed $15 per diem 
in lieu of subsistence and other expenses while so employed. The President is 
authorized to provide by regulation for the exemption of such persons from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. C. 99). 

(d) The President may utilize the services of Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, and may utilize and establish such regional, local, or other agencies, and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services, as may from time to time 
be needed; and he is authorized to provide by regulation for the exemption 
of persons whose services are utilized under this subsection from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. C. 99). 

(e) Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof (including any Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives), receives, by virtue of his office or employment, confidential 
information, and (1) uses such information in speculating directly or indirectly 
on any commodity exchange, or (2) discloses such information for the purpose 
of aiding any other person so to speculate, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. As used in this section, the 
term “speculate” shall not include a legitimate hedging transaction, or a pur- 
chase or sale which is accompanied by actual delivery of the commodity. 

Sec. 711. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary and appropriate for the carrying out of the provisions and purposes 
of this Act by the President and such agencies as he may designate or create. 
Funds made available for the purposes of this Act may be allocated or trans- 
ferred for any of the purposes of this Act, with the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to any agency designated to assist in carrying out this Act. Funds 
so allocated or transferred shall remain available for such period as may be 
specified in the Acts making such funds available. 

Sec. 712. (a) There is hereby established a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on Defense Production (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee), to be composed of ten members as follows: 

(1) Five members who are members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate, three from the majority and two from the minority 
party, to be appointed by the chairman of the committee; and 

(2) Five members who are members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives, three from the majority and 
two from the minority party, to be appointed by the chairman of the 
committee. 

A vancancy in the membership of the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original selection. The committee shall elect a chairman and 
a vice chairman from among its members, one of whom shall be a member of 
the Senate and the other a member of the House of Representatives. 

(b) It shall be the function of the committee to make a continuous study of 
the programs authorized by this Act, and to review the progress achieved in 
the execution and administration of such programs. Upon request, the com- 
mittee shall aid the standing committees of the Congress having legislative 
jurisdiction over any part of the programs authorized by this Act; and it shall 
make a report to the Senate and the House of Representatives, from time to 
time, concerning the results of its studies, together with such recommendations 
us it may deem desirable. Any department, official, or agency administering 
any of such programs shall, at the request of the committee, consult with the 
committee, from time to time, with respect to their activities under this Act. 

(c) The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to bold such hearings, to sit and act at such times and places, to require 
by subpena (to be issued under the signature of the chairman or vice chairman 
ot the committee) or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The pro- 
Visions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes shall apply in 
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case of any failure of any witness to comply with any subpena or to testify 
when summoned under authority of this subsection. 

(d) The committee is authorized to appoint and, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, fix the compensation of such experts, 
consultants, technicians, and organizations thereof, and clerical and stenographic 
assistants as it deems necessary and advisable. 

(e) The expenses of the committee under this section, which shall not exceed 
850,000 in any fiscal year, shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives upon vouchers signed by the chairman or vice Chairman. Disbursements 
to pay such expenses shall be made by the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, such contingent 
fund to be reimbursed from the contingent fund of the Senate in the amount of 
one-half of disbursements so made without regard to any other provision of law. 

Sec. 713. The provisions of this Act shall be applicable to the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 714. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
yny person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder of the Act, 
and the application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 715. That no person may be employed under this Act who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, or who advocates, or who is a member of 
on organization that advocates, the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided, That for the purposes hereof an affidavit 
shall be considered prima facie evidence that the person making the affidavit 
has not contrary to the provisions of this section engaged in a strike against 
the Government of the United States, is not a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States or that such person does not advocate, and is not 
u member of an organization that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or violence: Provided further, That any 
person who engages in a strike against the Government of the United States or 
who is a member of an organization of Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the United States, or who advocates, or 
who is a member of an organization that advocates, the overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States by force or violence and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from any appropriations or fund contained 
in this Act shall be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, shall he fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both: Provided 
jurther, That the above penalty clause shall be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, any other provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 716. (a) Titles I, IT, IIT, and VII of this Act and all authority conferred 
thereunder shall terminate at the close of June 30, 1952, but such titles shall be 
effective after June 30, 1951 only to the extent necessary to aid in carrying out 
contracts relating to the national defense entered into by the Government prior 
to July 1, 1851. 

(b) Vitles IV, V. and VI of this Act and all authority conferred thereunder 
shall terminate at the close of June 30, 1951. 

(¢) Notwithstanding the foregoing— 

(1) The Congress by concurrent resolution or the President by proclama- 
tion may terminate this Act prior to the termination otherwise provided 
therefor. 

(2) The Congress may also provide by concurrent resolution that any 
section of this Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate 
prior to the termination otherwise provided therefor. 

(3) Any agency created under this Act may be continued in existence for 
purposes of liquidation for not to exceed six months after the termination 
of the provision authorizing the creation of such agency. 

(d) The termination of any section of this Act, or of any agency or corporation 
utilized under this Act, shall not affect the disbursement of funds under, or the 
carrying out of, any contract, guarantee, commitment or other obligation entered 
into pursvant te this Act prior to the date of such termination, or the taking of 
any action necessary to preserve or protect the interests of the United States in 
ily amounts advanced or paid out in carrying on operations under this Act. 

Approved September 8, 1950. 

82354—52——_44 
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Exuisit 2 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10160—PROVIDING FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RECORDS 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10160 





PROVIDING FOR THE PRESENTATION OF RECORDS FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES OF THE 
DEFENSE PrROpUCTION ACT oF 1950 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
and as President of the United States, and in order to provide an appropriate 
basis for action under Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950, it is 
hereby ordered: 

1. Every person who sold or delivered goods or services, or offered them for sale 
or delivery, in the course of trade or business during the period from May 24, 
1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, shall preserve all his records for such period 
relating to: 

(a) The prices received or asked for such goods or services ; ana 
(b) The labor, material, acquisition, and other costs incurred in connec- 
tion with such goods or services. 

2. This order does not apply to: 

(a) Records of an individual relating to wages or salary received by 
such individual ; 

(b) Records relating to sales of agricultural commodities by the individual 
producer thereof; and 


Exuipir 3 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10161—DELEGATING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10161 


DELEGATING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT UNDER THE WEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION AcT OF 1950 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, in- 
cluding the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the armed forces, it is hereby ordered us 
follows: 


PART I-—-PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


Section 101. The functions conferred upon the President by Title I of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated as follows: 

(a) To the Secretary of the Interior with respect to petroleum, gas, solid 
fuels, and electric power. 

(b) To the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to food, and with respect 
to the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. 

(c) To that commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission who is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the Bureau of Service of the Commission, wit! 
respect to domestic transportation, storage, and port facilities, or the use thereof, 
but excluding air transport, coastwise, intercoastal, and overseas shipping. 

(d) To the Secretary of Commerce with respect to all materials and facilities 
except as provided in paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of this section 101. 

Sec. 102. Each delegate referred to in section 101 of this Executive order sha!! 
in connection with carrying out the priorities and allocations functions dele- 
gated to him by such section, (a) receive from appropriate agencies of the Gov 
ernment information relating to the direct and indirect military, other govern- 
mental, civilian, and foreign requirements for materiais and facilities, (b) review 
and evaluate such requirements in the light of available materials and facilities, 
and (c) exercise his priorities and allocations powers in such manner as will in 
his judgment promote adequate supplies and their proper distribution. 

(c) Reeords relating to the following, which are exempt from control under 
section 402 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950: (i) prices or rentals 
for real property; (ii) rates or fees charged for professional services; (iii) 
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prices or rentals for (a) materials furnished for publication by any press 
association or feature service, or (b) books, magazines, motion pictures, 
periodicals, or newspapers, other than as waste or scrap; or rates charged 
by any person in the business of operating or publishing a newspaper, pe- 
riodical, or magazine, or operating a radio-broadcasting or television station, 
a motion-picture or other theater enterprise, or outdoor advertising facili- 
ties; (iv) rates charged by any person in the business of selling or under- 
writing insurance; (v) rates charged by any common carrier or other public 
utility; and (vi) margin requirements on any commodity exchange. 
3. For the purposes of this order: 

(a) The term “person” includes an individual, corporation, partnership, 
association, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or 
representative of the foregoing, and includes the United States or any agency 
thereof, or any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any 
agency of any of the foregoing. 

(b) The term “prices” includes rentals, commissions, margins, rates, fees, 
charges, and allowances paid or received. 

(c) The term “goods” has the same meaning as the term “materials” in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 and includes raw materials, articles, 
commodities, products, supplies, components, technical information, and 
processes, 

Harry S. Truman. 
Ture Waite House, September 9, 1956; 10: 45 a.m. 


Sec. 103. (a) Each delegate referred to in section 101 of this Executive order 
shall be a claimant before the other such delegates, respective, in the case of ma- 
terials and additional facilities deemed by the claimant delegate to be necessary 
for the provision of an adequate supply of the materials and facilities with re- 
spect to which delegation is made to the claimant delegate by the said section 101. 

(b) Each delegate under section 101 of this Executive order may, with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, designate 
agencies and officers of the Government, additional to the claimants referred to in 
section 108 (a) of this Executive order, to be Claimants before such delegate with 
respect to stated materials and facilities, 


PART II-—-REQUISITIONING 


Sec. 201 (a) Except as provided in section 201 (b) of this Executive order, 
the functions conferred upon the President by Title II of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 are hereby delegated to the officers to whom functions are dele- 
gated by section 101 of this Executive order, respectively, according to the des- 
ignations of materials and facilities set forth in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of the said section 101. 

(b) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 201 (b) and 201 
(c) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, exclusive of determinations with 
respect to the termination of the need for the national defense of any property 
requisitioned under Title Il of the said Act, are hereby delegated to the Admin- 
intrator of General Services. 


PART III--EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND SUPPLY 


Sec. 801. The Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Air Force, the Department of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration, in this Part referred to as guaranteeing agencies, and each delegate under 
section 101 of this Executive order shall develop and promote measures for the 
expansion of productive capacity and of production and supply of materials and 
facilities necessary for the national defense. 

Sec. 302. (a) Each guaranteeing agency is hereby authorized, in accordance 
with section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, subject to the provisions of 
this section, in order to expedite production and deliveries or services under Gov- 
erninent contracts, and without regard to provisions of law relating to the mak- 
ing, performance, amendment, or modification of contracts, to guarantee in whole 
or in part any public or private financing institution (including any Federal Re- 
serve Bank), by commitment to purchase, agreement to share losses, or otherwise, 
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against loss of principal or interest on any loan, discount, or advance, or on any 
commitment in connection therewith, which may be made by such financing 
institution for the purpose of financing any contractor, subcontractor, or othe, 
person in connection with the performance, or in connection with or in contem 
plation of the termination, of any contract or other operation deemed by the 
guaranteeing agency to be necessary to expedite production and deliveries or 
services under Government contracts for the procurement of materials or the 
performance of services for the national defense. 

(b) Each Federal Reserve Bank is hereby designated and authorized to act. 
on behalf of any guaranteeing agency, as fiscal agent of the United States in 
the making of such contracts of guarantee and in otherwise carrying out the pur- 
poses of the said section 301, in respect of private financing institutions. 

(c) All actions and operations of Federal Reserve Banks, under authority of 
or pursuant to the said section 301 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, shal! 
be subject to the supervision of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Said Board is hereby authorized, after consultation with the heads of 
the guaranteeing agencies, (1) to prescribe such regulations governing the actions 
and operations of fiscal agents hereunder as it may deem necessary, (2) to pre 
scribe, either specifically or by maximum limits or otherwise, rates of interest, 
guarantee and commitment fees, and other charges which may be made in con 
nection with loans, discounts, advances, or commitments guaranteed by the 
guaranteeing agencies through such fiscal agents, and (3) to prescribe regula 
tions governing the forms and procedures (which shall be uniform to the extent 
practicable) to be utilized in connection with such guarantees. 

Sec. 308. Within such amounts of funds as the President shall have made avail- 
able, and upon the certificate by the Secretary of the Interior in respect of metals 
and minerals (except as to paragraph (c) of this section), or by the Secretar) 
of Agriculture in respect of lumber, or by the appropriate delegate referred to 
in section 101 of this Executive order in respect of other materials and facilities, 
or by such other officer or officers of the Government as the President may desig- 
nate, as to the necessity loans, purchases, or commitments, as the case may be: 

(a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized and directed 
to makes loans (including participations in, or guarantees of, loans) to private 
business enterprises (including research corporations not organized for profit) 
for the expansion of capacity, the development of technological processes, and 
the production of essential materials, including the exploration, development, and 
mining of strategic and critical metals and minerals, as authorized by and sub- 
ject to section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

(b) The Administrator of General Services is hereby authorized and directed 
to purchase and make commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and other raw 
materials, including liquid fuels, for Government use or resale, as authorized 
by and subject to section 308 of the said Act: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is also authorized to exercise the functions under section 308 with 
respect to agricultural commodities. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to en- 
courage the exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic min- 
erals and metals, as authorized by and subject to the provisions of the said sec- 
tion 303. 

Sec. 304. The functions conferred upon the President by section 303 (d) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 with respect to the installation of additional! 
equipment, facilities, processes, or improvements to plants, factories, and other 
industrial facilities owned by the United States Government, and with respect 
to the installation of Government-owned equipment in plants, factories, and other 
industrial facilities owned by private persons, are hereby delegated to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 


PART IV-——-ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby created a new and independent agency to be 
known as the Economic Stabilization Agency, hereafter in this Part referred to 
as the Agency. There shall be at the head of the Agency an Economie Stabilization 
Administrator, hereafter in this Part referred to as the Administrator, who shall 
be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Administrator shall seek to preserve and maintain the stabilization 
of the economy. To this end he shall: 

(1) Plan and develop both short- and long-range price and wage stabilization 
policies and measures and create the necessary organization for their admin- 
istration. 
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(2) Inform the public, agriculture, industry and labor concerning the need for 
stabilization and encourage and promote voluntary action to this end. 

(3) Consult and advise with the Government officials responsible for procure- 
ment, production, manpower, and rent control, and for fiscal, credit and mone- 
tary policies, concerning measures within their jurisdiction which wiil assist 
stabilization. 

(4) Establish price ceilings and stabilize wages and salaries where necessary. 

(c) The functions conferred upon the President by Title IV of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated to the Administrator. 

Sec. 402. There shall be in the Agency a Director of Price Stabilization, who 
shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall perform such functions with respect to price stabilization 
as may be determined by the Administrator. 

Sec. 403. (a) There shall be in the Agency a Wage Stabilization Board com- 
posed of nine members who shall be appointed by the President. Three of the 
members so appointed shall be representative of the public, three shall be repre- 
sentative of labor, and three shall be representative of business and industry. 
One of the members representing the public, to be designated by the President, 
shall be chairman of the Board. 

(b) The Wage Stabilization Board shall make recommendations to the Admin- 
istrator regarding the planning and development of wage stabilization policies 
and shall perform such further functions with respect to wage stabilization as 
may be determined by the Administrator after consuitation with the Board. 

Sec. 404. The Administrator is hereby designated to initiate such consulta- 
tions and conferences with management, labor, and representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and public as he deems appropriate and to advise the President of such 
action as may be called for in carrying out the provisions of Title V of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 


PART V-—-REAL ESTATE CREDIT 


Sec. 501. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 501 (b) of this Executive 
order, the functions conferred upon the President by section 602 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

(b) The said Board shall obtain the concurrence of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator with respect to provisions relating to real estate con- 
struction credit involving residential property before prescribing, changing, or 
suspending any real estate construction credit regulation pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 602 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Seo. 502. (a) The functions conferred upon the President by section 605 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, to the extent that such functions relate to loans 
on real estate involving residential property, are hereby delegated to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator, 

(b) In carrying out the functions delegated by section 502 (a) of this Execu- 
tive order, and under the authority so delegated or under authority vested in him 
by any applicable law, the Administrator shall from time to time issue such regu- 
lations and take such other action as may be necessary to insure (1) that the 
restrictions imposed on real estate construction credit by the provisions of the 
regulations issued from time to time by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System (with the concurrence of the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator in the provisions of such regulations relating to credit involving resi- 
dential property) under the authority delegated by section 501 of this Executive 
order shall be applicable to the fullest extent practicable with respect to loans 
on real estate (of the types referred to in section 605 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950) involving residential property, and (2) that the relative credit 
preferences accorded to veterans under existing law are preserved in accordance 
with the provisions of section 605 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 


PART VI-——LABOR SUPPLY 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of Labor shall utilize the functions vested in him so 
as to meet most effectively the labor needs of defense industry and essential 
civilian employment, and to this end he shall: 

(a) Assemble and analyze information on labor requirements for defense 
and other activities and on the supply of workers. 

(b) Consult with and advise each delegate referred to in section 101 of this 
Executive order and each official exercising guarantee or loan functions under 
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Part III of this Executive order concerning (1) the effect of contemplated 
actions on labor supply and utilization, (2) the relation of labor supply to mate- 
rials and facilities requirements, (3) such other matters as will assist in making 
the exercise of priority and allocations functions consistent with effective 
utilization and distribution of labor. 

(c) Formulate plans, programs, and policies for meeting defense and essen- 
tial civilian labor requirements. 

(d) Utilize the public employment service system, and enlist the cooperation 
and assistance of management and labor to carry out these plans and programs 
and accomplish their objectives. 

(e) Determine the occupations critical to meeting the labor requirements of 
defense and essential civilian activities and with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of Selective Service, and such other persons as the President may 
designate develop policies applicable to the induction and deferment of per- 
sonnel for the armed services, except for civilian personnel in the reserves. 


PART VII—VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 701. (a) The functions conferred upon the President by section 708 (a) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated as follows: 

(1) To the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and to 
the commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission referred to in section 
101 of this Executive order, respectively, according to the designations of mate- 
rials and facilities set forth in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) of such 
section 101. 

(2) To the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System with respect 
to financing. 

(3) To the Economic Stabilization Administrator with respect to stabilization. 

(b) The functions conferred upon the President by section 708 (b) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated as follows: 

(1) ‘lo the Secretary of Commerce in respect of Title I of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 

(2) In other respects to the delegates referred to in section 701 (a) of this 
Executive order, respectively, according to the provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) thereof. 

(c) The delegation of authority made by section 701 (b) of this Executive 
order is subject to the conditions (1) that each delegate concerned shall consult 
with the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
not less than ten days before making any request or finding under section 
708 (b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, (2) that each delegate concerned 
shall obtain the approval of the Attorney General to any request under said 
section 708 (b) before making the request, and (3) that the authority delegated 
may not be redelegated. 


PART VILI—COORDIN ATION 


Sec. 801. In the interest of consistent and coordinated administration of func- 
tions delegated by this Executive order, each officer to whom functions are dele- 
gated shall be guided by such policies and program directives as the President 
may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 802. The Chairman of the National Security Resources Board shall, in 
the interest of assisting the President to coordinate the functions delegated by 
this Executive order, and on behalf of the President : 

(a) Resolve interagency issues which otherwise would require the attention 
of the President. 

(b) Prescribe policy and program directives having the approval of the 
President. 

(c) Obtain reports and information on the status of work in the various 
agencies designated in this Executive order. 

(d) Take such measures to obtain coordination of related policies and activi- 
ties among the various agencies as he may determine. 

(e) Advise the President on the progress of the defense production program 
and make such recommendations as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 803. The Council of Economic Advisers shall adapt its continuing studies 
of employment, production and purchasing power needs and objectives so as to 
furnish guides to the agencies under this Executive order in promoting balance 
between defense and civilian needs and in avoiding inflation in a stable and 
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growing economy. In the performance of this function, the Council shall obtain 
necessary information from the agencies concerned and engage in regular con- 
sultation with them. 

PART IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 901. As used in this Executive order : 

(a) The term “functions” includes powers, duties, authority, responsibilities, 
and discretion. 

(b) The term “materials” includes raw materials, articles, commodities, prod- 
ucts, supplies, components, technical information, and processes, but excludes 
fissionable materials as defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 

(c) The term “petroleum” shall mean crude oil and synthetic liquid fuel, their 
products, and associated hydrocarbons, including pipelines for the movement 
thereof. 

(d) The term “gas” shall mean uatural gas and manufactured gas, including 
pipelines for the movement thereof. 

(e) The term “solid fuels” shall mean al! forms of anthracite, bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, and lignitic coals, and coke and its byproducts. 

(f) The term “electric power” shall mean all forms of electric power and 
energy, including the generation, transmission, distribution, and utilization 
thereof. 

(zg) The term “metals and minerals” shall mean all raw materials of mineral 
origin, including their refining and processing but excluding their fabrication. 

(h) The term “food” shall mean all commodities and products, simple, mixed, 
or compound, or conplements to such commodities or products, that are capable 
of being eaten or drunk by either human beings or animals, irrespective of other 
uses to which such commodities or products may be put, at all stages of process- 
ing from the raw commodity to the products thereof in vendible form for im- 
mediate human or animal consumption. For the purposes of this Executive 
order the term “food” shall also include all starches, sugars, vegetable and 
animal fats and oils, cotton, tobacco, wool, mohair, hemp, flax fiber, and naval 
stores, but shall not include any such material after it loses its identity as an 
agricultural commodity or agricultural product. 

(i) The term “farm equipment” shall mean equipment manufactured for use 
on farms in connection with the production or processing of food. 

(j) The term “fertilizer” shall mean fertilizer in form for distribution to the 
users thereof. 

(k) The term “domestic transportation, storage, and port facilities” shall 
include locomotives, cars, motor vehicles, watercraft used on inland waterways, 
in harbors, and on the Great Lakes, and other vehicies, vessels, and all instru- 
mentalities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership, and all services 
in or in connection with the carriage of persons or property in intrastate, inter- 
state, or foreign commerce within the United States, except movement of petro- 
leum and gas by pipeline; and warehouses, piers, docks, wharves, loading and 
unloading equipment, and all other structures and facilities used in connection 
with the transshipment of persons and property between domestic carriers and 
carriers engaged in coastwise, intercoastal, and overseas transportation. 

Sec. 902. (a) Except as otherwise provided in section 902 (c) of this Executive 
order, each officer or agency having functions under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 delegated or assigned thereto by this Executive order may exercise and 
perform, with respect to such functions, the functions vested in the President by 
Title VII of the said Act. 

(b) The functions which may be exercised and performed pursuant to the 
authority of section 902 (a) of this Executive order shall include, but not by 
way of limitation, (1) except as otherwise provided in section 701 (e) of this 
Executive order, and except as otherwise required by section 403 of the Defense 
l'roduction Act of 1950, the power to redelegate functions, and to authorize the 
successive redelegation of functions, to agencies, officers, and employees of the 
Government, (2) the power to create an agency or agencies, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the officer concerned, to administer functions delegated by this Executive 
order, and (3) in respect of Parts I, Il, IV, and V of this Executive order, the 
power of subpoena: Provided, That the subpoena power shal! be utilized only 
after the scope and purpose of the investigation, inspection, or inquiry to which 
the subpoena relates have been defined either by the appropriate officer referred 
to in section 902 (a) of this Executive order or by such other person or persons 
as he shall designate. 
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(c) There are excluded from the functions delegated by section 902 (a) of this 
Executive order (1) the functions delegated by Part VII of this Executive order, 
(2) the functions of the President under sections 703 (b) and 710 (a) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, (3) the functions of the President with respect 
to regulations under sections 710 (b), 710 (¢), and 710 (d) of the said Act, and 
(4) the functions of the President with respect to fixing compensation under 
section 703 (a) of the said Act. 

(d) The functions conferred upon the President by section 710 (a) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 are hereby delegated as follows: 

(1) Each officer or agency having functions under the said Act delegated or 
assigned to such officer or agency by this Executive order shall submit to the 
Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission such requests for 
classification of positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule as 
may be necessary, and shall accompany any such request with a certificate stat- 
ing that the duties of the position are essential and appropriate for the adminis- 
tration of the said Act. 

(2) Each requested position shall be placed in the appropriate grade of the 
General Schedule in accordance with the standards and procedures of the 
Classification Act of 1949. No person shall be employed in a position of grade 
16, 17, or 18 under authority of section 710 (a) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 except pursuant to notice of the Chairman of the United States Civil Service 
Cominission of the classification of the position. 

Sec. 903. All agencies of the Government (including departments, establish- 
ments, and corporations) shall furnish to each officer to whom functions are 
delegated or assigned by this Executive order such information relating to 
defense production or procurement, or otherwise relating to the functions dele- 
gated or assigned to such officer by this Executive order, as he may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 904. Each delegate referred to in section 101 of this Executive order shall, 
when and if he shall deem it necessary and appropriate, appoint a committee 
composed of representatives of such agencies of the Government as he may 
determine. Any committee so appointed shall advise and consult with the 
delegate concerned, as he may request, in connection with the carrying out of the 
functions delegated to him by sections 101, 201, and 302 of this Executive order, 
and shall advise the delegate concerned regarding requirements of materials 
and facilities. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite House, September 9, 1950; 4:30 p.m. 


Exuipir 4 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10169—ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION POLICY 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10169 
ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION POLICY 


Whereas the National Security Resources Board, created by the National 
Security Act of 1947, is responsible for advising the President on the coordination 
of military, industrial and civilian mobilization ; and 

Whereas the problems of military, industrial and civilian mobilization concern 
all of the people of the United States and merit the consideration of citizens from 
all areas of our economic structure: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes of the United States it is ordered as follows : 

1. There is hereby established the National Advisory Committee on Mobiliza- 
tion Policy to consult with and advise the National Security Resources Board on 
national mobilization policy. 

2. The membership of the National Advisory Committee on Mobilization Policy 
shall be appointed by the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board 
and shall include persons whose experience and ability equip them to represent 
business, labor, agriculture, and the public as a whole. 
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3. All executive departments and agencies of the Federal Government are 
requested to cooperate with the Committee and to furnish it such available 
information as it may require for the performance of its duties. 

4. The National Security Resources Board shall defray necessary expenses of 
the Committee, including the compensation of the members thereof, within limits 
of applicable law. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WuiteE Howse, October 11, 1950. 


Exutpeir 5 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10172—DESIGNATING THE CERTIFYING AUTHOR- 
ITY WITH RESPECT TO THE TAX AMORTIZATION OF EMERGENCY 
FACILITIES 


IXECUTIVE ORDER 10172 


DESIGNATING THE CERTIFYING AUTHORITY WItH RESPECT TO THE AMORTIZATION 
oF EMERGENCY FACILITIES 


sv virtue of the authority vested in me by section 124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. The Chairman of the National Security Resources Board is hereby desig- 
nated as the certifying authority for the purposes of and within the meaning of 
section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, as added by section 216 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950, approved September 23, 1950. 

2. In carrying out his function as the certifying authority, the Chairman shall 
utilize departments and agencies of the Government according to their respective 
assigned responsibilities pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
follows: 

(a) To furnish reports and recommendations in respect of applications for 
necessity certificates relating to the amortization of emergency facilities. 

(b) To maintain relationships with the various industries in respect of appli- 
cations for necessary certificates. 

(c) To develop necessary programs for the expansion of capacity. 

Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

THe Wuite Howse, October 12, 1950. 


Exuisir 6 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10193—PROVIDING FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE 
MOBILIZATION EFFORT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10193 
PROVIDING FOR THE CoNpUCT OF THE MopriLtizATION EFrortT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, includ- 
ing the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as President of the United States and 
as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby established in the Executive Office of the President the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. There shall be at the head of such Office a Director of 
Defense Mobilization, hereinafter called the Director, who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and who shall 
receive compensation at the rate of 000 per annum. 

2. The Director shall on behalf of the President direct, control, and coordinate 
all mobilization activities of the Executive Branch of the Government, including 
but not limited to production, procurement, manpower, stabilization, and trans- 
port activities. 

3. All functions delegated or assigned by or pursuant to the provisions of 
Executive Orders Nos. 10161 of September’9, 1950 and 10172 of Octeber 12, 1950 
shall be performed by the respective officers concerned, subject to the direction 
and control of the Director. 
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4. In carrying out the functions conferred upon him by this order, the Director 
shall from time to time report to the President concerning his operations under 
this order and issue such directives, consonant with law, on policy and operations 
to the Federal agencies and departments as may be necessary to carry out the 
programs developed, the policies established, and the decisions made by the 
Director. It shall be the duty of all such agencies and departments to execute 
these directives and to make to the Director such progress and other reports as 
may be required. 

5. The Director may perform the functions conferred upon him by the provi- 
sions of this order through such officers and such agencies and in such manner as 
he shall, consonant with law and the provisions of this order, determine. 

6. Within the limitations of funds which may be made available, the Director 
may employ necessary personnel and make provisions for supplies, facilities, and 
‘services necessary to discharge his responsibilities. 

7. To the extent that any provision of any prior Executive order or directive 
is inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter shall control. 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 


THE Wutre House, December 16, 1950. 


Exuisir 7 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10200—ESTABLISHING THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10200 
ISTABLISHING THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, in- 
cluding the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


PART I, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


SEcTION 1. (a) There is hereby created an agency which shall be known as the 
Defense Production Administration. 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Defense Production Administration a 
Defense Production Administrator, hereinafter referred to as the Administrator, 
who shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Administrator shall perform his duties subject to the direction, 
control, and coordination of the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

Sec. 2. (a) There are hereby delegated to the Administrator the functions con- 
ferred upon the President by Titles I and II and section 708 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (relating respectively to priorities and allocations, requisi- 
tioning, and voluntary agreements) which were by the provisions of Part I, 
section 201 (a) of Part Il and Part VII of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 
9, 1950, delegated to the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, respectively, and 
those which were by the provisions of section 101 of the said Executive Order No. 
10161 delegated to the Secretary of Agriculture to the extent that they relate to 
food which has been determined to be available for industrial needs pursuant to 
section 3 of this order; and the said delegations made by the said Executive 
Order No, 10161 are hereby terminated accordingly. 

(b) The Administrator shall direct the administration of the functions pro- 
vided for in sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (relating 
to expansion of production, capacity, and supply) except as to food; and accord- 
ingly, (1) the functions delegated to the Administrator of General Services by 
the provisions of section 304 of the said Executive Order No. 10161 shall be per- 
formed by him only pursuant to certificates of or subject to the approval of the 
Defense Production Administrator, and (2) that part of section 303 of the said 
Executive Order No. 10161 which precedes paragraph (a) thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Secrion 303. Within such amounts of funds as may be made available, and 
upon the certificate of the Secretary of Agriculture in respect of food and of the 
Defense Production Administrator in respect of other materials and facilities, 
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as to the necessity for loans, purchases, commitments, or exploration, as the 
case may be :” 

(c) In carrying out the functions delegated or otherwise assigned to him by 
the foregoing provisions of this Executive order, the Administrator shall: 

(1) Pending the further order of the President or the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, and excluding the duties set forth in paragraphs (2) to (5), in- 
clusive, immediately below, provide by redelegation or otherwise for the perform- 
ance of the said functions by the respective officers and agencies to whom the said 
functions were delegated by the said Executive Order No. 10161 and their 
delegates. 

(2) Perform the central programming functions incident to the determination 
of the production programs required to meet defense needs. 

(3) Make determinations as to the provision of adequate facilities for defense 
production and as to the procedures and methods followed by Executive agencies 
with respect to the accomplishment of defense production programs, including 
those with respect.to purchasing, contracting, and specifications. 

(4) Assemble estimated labor supply requirements for the fulfillment of pro- 
jected defense production programs and furnish them to the Secretary of Labor 
for use in connettion with the functions assigned to him by Part VI of the said 
Executive Order No. 10161. 

(5) Perform, without the power of redelegation, those functions of the Ad- 
ministrator under section 2 (a) of this Executive order (relating to certain 
voluntary agreements), which were heretofore delegated to the Secretary of 
Commerce by the provisions of section 701 (b) (1) of the said Executive Order 
No, 10161, and perform such other functions regarding voluntary agreements as 
he may determine. 

(d) The provisions of sections 902 and 903 of Executive Order No, 10161 
(including those with respect to subpoena) are hereby made applicable to the 
Administrator with respect to his functions. 

(e) The Administrator is hereby designated as the certifying authority for 
the purposes of and within the meaning of subsection (e) of section 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as added by section 216 of the Revenue Act of 
1950, approved September 23, 1950. 

Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the available supply of any food is insufficient to meet 
all needs therefor the Administrator and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
jointly determine the division to be made of the available supply of such food 
as between food for industrial needs and food for human and 2nimal consumption. 

(b) In the event of any difference of view between the Administrator and 
the Secretary of Agriculture relating to the execution of section 3 (a) above, 
or in the event of any difference in view arising between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and any other officer or agency of the Government in the adminis- 
tration of functions under the Defense Production Act of 1950 with respect to 
food or facilities therefor, such difference of view shall be submitted to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization for decision. 

Sec. 4. Section 902 (d) (1) of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 
1950 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Each officer or agency having functions under the said Act delegated 
or assigned to such officer or agency by or pursuant to this Executive order 
shall submit to the Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission 
such requests for classification of positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule as may be necessary, and shall accompany any such request 
with a certificate stating that the duties of the position are essential and 
appropriate for the administration of the said Act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 802 of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, is hereby 
revoked, and the authority of the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board under section 103 (b) of the said Executive Order No. 10161 to approve 
the designation of officers and agencies as claimants is hereby terminated. 

Sec. 6. (a) To the extent that provisions of Executive Order No. 10161 of 
September 9, 1950 are inconsistent with the provisions of this order the latter 
shall control, and the said Exeentive Order No. 10161 is amended accordingly. 

Except as modified or made inapplicable by the provisions of this Executive 
order, provisions of the said Executive Order No. 10161 relating to functions 
vested in the Administrator hereby shall continue to be applicable to such 
functions. Executive Order No. 10172 of October 12, 1950 is hereby revoked. 
Nothing in this Executive order shall affect the validity or force of anything 
heretofore done under the said Executive Orders Nos. 10161 or 10172. 
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(b) Any officer or agency having by delegation or otherwise any function 
under this order shall have all the authority conferred by sections 902 and 
903 of Executive Order No. 10161, including the authority with respect to 
subpoena. 

(c) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, and other actions 
relating to any function affected by this Executive order shall remain in effect 
except as they are inconsistent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked 
under proper authority. 

(d) Nothing in this Executive order shall be deemed to supercede any provi- 
sion of Executive Order No. 10193 of December 16, 1950. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of sections 2 to 6, inclusive, of this Executive order shal] 
not be effective until the Administrator first appointed hereunder takes office 
as Administrator, 


PART II. DEFENSE MOBILIZATION BOARD 


Sec. 8. There is hereby established in the Office of Defense Mobilization (estab- 
lished by Executive Order No, 10198 of December 16, 1950) the Defense Mobil- 
ization Board, which shall consist of the Director of Defense Mobilization as 
Chairman, the Secretaries of Defense, the Treasury, the Interior, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor, the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, and such other offi- 
cials as said Director may from time to time designate. The said Board shall 
be advisory to the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

Harry S. Truman. 

THe Wuite Housksr, January 8, 1951. 


Exuieit 8 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1951 
[Pustic Law 96—S2p ConaRess] 
(CHAPTER 275—IsT SESSION] 
S. 1717 


AN ACT To amend and extend the Defense Production Act of 1950 and the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Defense 
Production Act Amendments of 1951”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 
PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


Section 101. (a) Section 101 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: “No restriction, quota, or other 
limitation shall be placed upon the quantity of livestock which may be slaugh- 
tered or handled by any processor.” 

(b) Section 102 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out the third sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following sentences: “In 
making such designations the President may prescribe such conditions with 
respect to the accumulation of materials in excess of the reasonable demands 
of business, personal, or home consumption as he deems necessary to carry 
out the objectives of this Act. This section shall not be construed to limit the 
authority contained in sections 101 and 704 of this Act.” . 

(¢) Title I of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby amended by 
adding the following section: 

“Sec. 104. Import controls of fats and oils (including oil-bearing materials, 
fatty acids, and soap and soap powder, but excluding petroleum and petroleum 
products and coconuts and coconut products), peanuts, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products, and rice and rice products are necessary for the protection of 
the essential security interests and economy of the United States in the existing 
emergency in international relations, and no imports of any such commodity or 
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product shall be admitted to the United States until after June 30, 1952, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines would (a) impair or reduce the domestic 
production of any such commodity or product below present production levels, 
or below such higher levels as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary 
in view of domestic and international conditions, or (b) interfere with the orderly 
domestic storing and marketing of any such commodity or product, or (¢c) result 
in any unnecessary burden or expenditures under any Government price support 
program. The President shall exercise the authority and powers conferred by 
this section.” 


AUTHORITY TO REQUISITION AND CONDEMN 


Sec. 102. (a) Title II of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by 
adding to the heading thereof the words “AND CONDEMN”, 

(b) Section 201 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended— 

(1) By adding at the end of subsection (a) the following new sentence: “No 
real property (other than equipment and facilities, and buildings and other 
structures, to be demolished and used as scrap or second-hand materials) shall 
be acquired under this subsection.” 

(2) By adding after subsection (a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the President deems it necessary in the interest of national 
defense, he may acquire by purchase, donation, or other means of transfer, or 
ay cause proceedings to be instituted in any court having jurisdiction of such 
proceedings to acquire by condemnation, any real property, including facilities, 
temporary use thereof, or other interest therein, together with any personal 
property located thereon or used therewith, that he deems necessary for the 
national defense, such proceedings to be in accordance with the Act of August 
1, ISSS (25 Stat. 357), as amended, or any other applicable Federal statute. 
Before condemnation proceedings are instituted pursuant to this section, an 
effort shall be made to acquire the property involved by negotiation unless, 
because of reasonable doubt as to the identity of the owner or owners, because 
of the large number of persons with whom it would be necessary to negotiate, 
or for other reasons, the effort to acquire by negotiation would involve, in the 
judgment of the President, such delay in acquiring the property as to be 
contrary to the interest of national defense. In any condemnation proceeding 
instituted pursuant to this section, the court shall not order the party in 
possession to surrender possession in advance of final judgment unless a declara- 
tion of taking has been filed, and a deposit of the amount estimated to be just 
compensation has been made, under the first section of the Act of February 26, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing for such declarations. Unless title is in dispute, 
the court, upon application, shall promptly pay to the owner at least 75 per 
centum of the amount so deposited, but such payment shall be made without 
prejudice to any party to the proceeding. Property acquired under this section 
may be occupied, used, and improved for the purposes of this section prior to 
the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended.” 

(3) By striking out “requisitioned” in the presently designated subsection (¢), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “acquired”. 

(4) By redesignating subsections (b) and (¢) as subsections (c) and (d), 
respectively. 

EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND SUPPLY 


Sec. 108. (a) Section 308 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) To assist in carrying out the objectives of this Act, the Presi 
dent may make provision (1) for purchases of or commitments to purchase 
metals, minerals. and other materials, for Government use or resale; and 
(2) for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals: Provided, however, That purchases for resale 
under this subsection shall not include that part of the supply of an agricultural 
commodity which is domestically produced except insofar as such domestically 
produced supply may be purchased for resale for industrial uses or stockpiling, 
and no commodity purchased under this subsection shall be sold at less than the 
established ceiling price for such commodity (except that minerals and metals 
shall not be sold at less than the established ceiling price, or the current domestic 
market price, whichever is lower), or, if no ceiling price has been established, 
the higher of the following: (i) the current domestic market price for such 
commodity, or (ii) the minimum sale price establised for agricultural com- 
modities owned or controlled by the Commodity Credit Corporation as provided 
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in section 407 of Public Law 489, Eighty-first Congress: Provided further, how- 
ever, That no purchase or commitment to purchase any imported agricultural! 
commodity shall be made calling for delivery more than one year after the 
expiration of this Act. 

“(b) Subject to the limitations in subsection (a), purchases and commitments 
to purchase and sales under such subsection may be made without regard to 
the limitations of existing law, for such quantities, and on such terms and 
conditions, including advance payments, and for such periods, but not extending 
beyond June 30, 1962, as the President deems necessary, except that purchases 
or commitments to purchase involving higher than established ceiling prices 
(or if there be no established ceiling prices, currently prevailing market prices) 
or anticipated loss on resale shall not be made unless it is determined that suppl) 
of the materials could not be effectively increased at lower prices or on terms 
more favorable to the Government, or that such purchases are necessary to assure 
the availability to the United States of overseas supplies. 

“(c) If the President finds— 

“(1) that under generally fair and equitable ceiling prices for any raw 
or nonprocessed material, there will result a decrease in supplies from high- 
cost sources of such material, and that the continuation of such supplies 
is necessary to carry out the objectives of the Act; or 

“(2) that an increase in cost of transportation is temporary in character 
and threatens to impair maximum production or supply in any area at stable 
prices of any materials, 

he may make provision for subsidy payments on any such domestically produced 
material other than an agricultural commodity in such amounts and in such 
manner (including purchases of such material and its resale at a loss without 
regard to the limitations of existing Jaw), and on such terms and conditions, 
as he determines to be necessary to insure that supplies from such high-cost 
sources are continued, or that maximum production or supply in such area at 
stable prices of such materials is maintained, as the case may be. 

“(d) The procurement power granted to the President by this section shall 
include the power to transport and store and have processed and refined, any 
materials procured under this section. 

“(e) When in his judgment it will aid the national defense, the President 
is authorized to install additional equipment, facilities, processes or improve- 
ments to plants, factories, and other industrial facilities owned by the United 
States Government, and to install government-owned equipment in plants, fac- 
tories, and other industrial facilities owned by private persons.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the proviso in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided, That the amount borrowed under the pro- 
visions of this section by all such borrowers shall not exceed an aggregate of 
2,.100,000,000 outstanding at any one time: Provided further, That when any 
contract, agreement, loan, or other transaction heretofore or hereafter entered 
into pursuant to section 302 or 303 imposes contingent liability upon the United 
States, such liability shall be considered for the purposes of sections 3679 and 
3732 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, as an obligation only to the extent 
of the probable ultimate net cost to the United States under such transaction; 
and the President shall submit a report to the Congress not less often than once 
each quarter setting forth the gross amount of each such transaction entered 
into by any agency of the United States Government under this authority and 
the basis for determining the probable ultimate net cost to the United States 
thereunder.” 

(c) Section 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is further amended by 
striking out subsection (c). 


PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


Sec. 104. (a) The second sentence of paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of 
section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “; and 
equitable treatment shall be accorded to all such processors.” 

(b) Paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of section 402 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by inserting after the third sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “No ceiling shall be established or maintained for any 
agricultural commodity below 90 per centum of the price received (by grade) by 
producers on May 19, 1951,.as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
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(ce) The fourth sentence of paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of section 402 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: “Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to modify, repeal, supersede, or affect 
the provisions of either (1) the Agricultural Act of 1949, or (2) the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, or to invalidate any marketing 
agreement, license, or order, or any provision thereof or amendment thereto, 
heretofore or hereafter made or issued under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended.” 

(d) Paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of section 402 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by adding a new sentence at the end thereof to read as 
follows: “No ceiling prices to producers for milk or butterfat used for manufac- 
turing dairy products shall be issued until and unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall determine that such prices are reasonable in view of the price of 
feeds, the available supplies of feeds, and other economic conditions which affect 
the supply and demand for dairy products, and will insure a sufficient quantity 
of dairy products and be in the public interest. The prices so determined shail 
he adjusted by him for use, grade, quality, location, and season of the year.” 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph : 

“(4) After the enactment of this paragraph no ceiling price on any material 
(other than an agricultural commodity) or on any service shall become effective 
which is below the lower of (A) the price prevailing just before the date of 
issuance of the regulation or order establishing such ceiling price, or (B) the 
price prevailing during the period January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, 
inclusive. Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit the establishment or main- 
tenance of a ceiling price with respect to any material (other than an agricul- 
tural commodity) or service which (1) is based upon the highest price between 
January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, inclusive, if such ceiling price reflects adjust- 
ments for increases or decreases in costs occurring subsequent to the date on 
which such highest price was received and prior to July 26, 1951, or (2) is 
established under a regulation issued prior to the enactment of this paragraph, 
Upon application and a proper showing of his prices and costs by any person sub- 
ject to a ceiling price, the President shall adjust such ceiling price in the manner 
prescribed in clause (1) of the preceding sentence. For the purposes of this 
paragraph the term “costs” includes material, indirect and direct labor, factory, 
selling, advertising, office, and all other production, distribution, transportation 
and administration costs, except such as the President may determine to be 
unreasonable and excessive.” 

(f) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out “Rates or fees charged for professional services” in 
paragraph (ii) and inserting in lieu thereof: “Rates or fees charged for pro- 
fessional services; wages, salaries, and other compensation paid to physicians 
employed in a professional capacity by licensed hospitals, clinics and like medi- 
cal institutions for the care of the sick or disabled; wages, salaries and other 
compensation paid to attorneys licensed to practice law employed in a professional 
capacity by an attorney or firm of attorneys engaged in the practice of his or 
their profession”. 

(zg) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(vii) Prices charged and wages paid for services performed by barbers 
and beauticians.” 

(h) Section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(j) Where the sale or delivery of a material or service makes the person 
selling or delivering it liable for a State or local gross receipts tax or gross in- 
come tax, he may receive for the material or service involved, in addition to the 
ceiling price, (1) an amount equal to the amount of all such State and local 
taxes for which the transaction makes him liable, or (2) one cent, whichever 
isgreater. For the purposes of the preceding sentence, the amount of tax liability 
shall be computed on shipping units at the ceiling price, and a fractional part of 
a cent in the amount of tax liability shall be disregarded unless it amounts to 
one-half cent or more, in which case it shall be increased to one cent. 

“(k) No rule, regulation, order or amendment thereto shall hereafter be 
issued under this title, which shall deny to sellers of materials at retail or 
Wholesale their customary percentage of margins over costs of the materials 
during the period May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, or on such other nearest repre- 
sentative date determined under section 402 (¢), as shown by their records dur- 
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ing such period, except as to any one specific item of a line of material sold by 
such sellers which is in short supply as evidenced by specific government action 
to encourage production of the item in question. No such exception shall reduce 
such customary margins of sellers at retail or wholesale beyond the amount 
found by the President, in writing, to be generally equitable and proportionate 
in relation to the general reductions in the customary markings of all other 
classes of persons concerned in the production and distribution of the excepted 
item of material. 

“Prior to making any finding that a specific item of material shall be so ex- 
cepted, or as to the amount of the reductions in customary markings to be imposed 
upon retail and wholesale sellers of such item, the President shall consult with 
representatives of the affected retail and wholesale sellers of such item, the 
President shall consult with representatives of the affected retail and whole- 
sale sellers concerning the basis for and the amount of the exception which is 
proposed with respect to any item. 

“For purposes of this section a person is a ‘seller of a material at retail or 
wholesale’ to the extent that such person purchases and resells an item of 
material without substantially altering its form; or to the extent that such person 
sells to ultimate consumers except (1) to government and institutional consumers 
and (2) to consumers who purchase for consumption in the course of trade or 
business.” 

(i) Subsection (a) of section 405 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “The President shall also 
prescribe the extent to which any payment made, either in money or property, 
by any person in violation of any such regulation, order, or requirement shall be 
disregarded by the executive departments and other governmental agencies in 
determining the costs or expenses of any such person for the purposes of any other 
law or regulation, including bases in determining gain for tax purposes.” 

(j) Subsection (a) of section 409 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever in the judgment of the President any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in any acts or practices which constitute or will constitute a 
violation of any provision of section 405 of this title, he may make application 
to any district court of the United States or any United States court of any 
‘Territory or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States for an 
order enjoining such acts or practices, or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing by the President that such person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any such acts or practices a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or other order, with or without such in- 
junction or restraining order, shall be granted without bond.” 

(k) The second sentence of subsection (c¢) of section 409 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by striking out the words “but in no event 
shall such amount exceed the amount of the overcharge, or the overcharges, plus 
$10,000,”. 

(1) Section 409 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) The President shall also prescribe the extent to which any payment 
made by way of fine pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 409, or any 
payment made to the United States or to any buyer in compromise or satisfae- 
tion of any liability or of any right of action, suit, or judgment, authorized 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section 409 for selling any material or service, 
in violation of a regulation or order providing a ceiling or ceilings, shall be dis- 
regarded by the executive departments and other governmental agencies in deter- 
mining the costs or expenses of any such person for the purposes of any other 
law or regulation. 

“(e) The term ‘court of competent jurisdiction’ as used in this section shall 
mean any Federal court of competent jurisdiction regardless of the amount in 
controversy and any State or Territorial court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 105, (a) Section 408 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby 
amended by changing the period at the end of the first sentence to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided, however, That the President shall administer 
any controls over the wages or salaries of employees subject to the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, through a separate board or panel having 
jurisdiction only over such employees.” 

(b) Section 502 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by changing 
the period at the end of the last sentence thereof to a colon and adding the 
following: “Provided, however, That in any dispute between employees and 
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carriers subject to the Railway Labor Act, as amended, the procedures of such 
Act shall be followed for the purpose of bringing about a settlement of such 
dispute. Any agency provided for by such Act, including any panel or panel 
board established by the President for the adjustment of disputes arising under 
the Railway Labor Act, as a prerequisite to effecting or recommending a settle- 
ment of such dispute, shall make a specific finding and certification that the 
changes proposed by such settlement or recommended settlement, are consistent 
with such standards as may then be in effect, established by or pursuant to law, 
for the purpose of controlling inflationary tendencies: Provided further, That 
in any nondisputed wage or salary adjustments proposed as a result of voluntary 
agreement through collective bargaining, mediation, or otherwise, the same 
finding and certification of consistency with existing stabilization policy shall 
be made by the separate panel, chairman thereof, or boards as established and 
authorized by the President. Where such finding and certification are made 
by such agency, panel, chairman thereof, or boards, they shall after approval 
by the Economic Stabilization Administrator be conclusive and it shall then be 
lawful for the employees and carriers, by agreement, to put into effect the 
changes proposed by the settlement, recommended settlement, or voluntary pro- 
posal with respect to which such findings and certification were made.” 

(c) The second sentence of section 505 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is hereby amended to read as follows: “No action inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, other Federal 
labor standards statutes, the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, or with other applicable laws shall be taken under 
this title.” 

CONTROL OF CREDIT 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 601 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph : 

“In the exercise of its authority under this section, the Board shall not (1) 
require a down payment of more than one-third or fix a maximum maturity of 
less than eighteen months in connection with instalment credit extended for the 
purchase of a new or used automobile, or (2) require a down payment of more 
than 15 per centum or fix a maximum maturity of less than eighteen months in 
connection with instalment credit extended for the purchase of any household 
applicance (including phonographs and radios and television sets), or (3) 
require a down payment of more than 15 per centum or fix a maximum 
maturity of less than eighteen months in connection with instalment credit 
extended for the purchase of household furniture and floor coverings (the down 
payments required by the Board in the exercise of its authority under para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) may be made in cash, or by trade-in or exchange of 
property, or by a combination of cash and trade-in or exchange of property), or 
(4) require a down payment of more than 10 per centum or fix a maximum 
maturity of less than thirty-six months in connection with instalment credit 
extended for residential repairs, alterations, or improvements or require any 
down payment on roofing or siding repairs, alterations or improvements in 
advance of completion thereof.” 

(b) Section 603 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 608. Any person who willfully violates any provision of section 61, 602, 
or 605 or any regulation or order issued thereunder, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 

(c) Section 605 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following sentences: “Subject to the provision of this sec- 
tion with respect to preserving the relative credit preferences accorded to veterans 
under existing law, the President may require lenders or borrowers and their 
successors and assigns to comply with reasonable conditions and requirements, in 
addition to those provided by other laws, in connection with any loan of a type 
which has been the subject of action by the President under this section. Such 
conditions and requirements may vary for classifications of persons or transac- 
tions as the President may prescribe, and failure to comply therewith shall con- 
stitute a violation of this section.” 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 107. The table of contents of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out “Authority to requisition” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Authority to requisition and condemn”, 
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Sec. 108. Subsection (c) of section 701 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
is amended by striking out “and having due regard to the needs of new businesses” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and having due regard to the current 
competitive position of established business: Provided, That the limitations and 
restrictions imposed on the production of specific items shall not exclude new 
concerns from a fair and reasonable share of total authorized production”, 

Sec. 109. (a) Subsection (a) of section 703 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by striking out the second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following sentence: “The President is authorized to appoint heads and as 
sistant heads of any such new agencies, and other officials therein of comparable 
status, and to fix their compensation, without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, the head of one such agency to be paid at a rate comparable 
to the compensation paid to the heads of executive departments of the Govern 
ment, and other such heads, assistant heads, and officials at rates comparable to 
the compensation paid to the heads and assistant heads of independent agencies 
of the Government.” 

(b) Section 703 (b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “There shall be included among the 
policy-making officers of each regional office administering the authority con- 
ferred by title IV of this Act a resident of each State served by such office whose 
governor requests such representation.” 

(c) Section 704 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sentence: “No rule, regulation, or order 
issued under this Act which restricts the use of natural gas (either directly, or 
by restricting the use of facilities for the consumption of natural gas, or in any 
other manner) shall apply in any State in which a public regulatory agency has 
authority to restrict the use of natural gas and certifies to the President that it 
is exercising that authority to the extent necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of this Act.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 705 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by inserting after “take the sworn testimony of,” the following: “and 
administer oaths and affirmations to,”. 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 706 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the last eight words thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “or other order, with or without such injunction or restraining 
order, shall be granted without bond”. 

(f) Section 710 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsection : 

“(f) The President, when he deems such action necessary, may make provision 
for the printing and distribution of reports, in such number and in such manner 
as he deems appropriate, concerning the actions taken to carry out the objectives 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 110. (a) Title VII of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended by 
adding after section 713 the following new section : 

“Sec. 714. (a) (1) It is the sense of the Congress that small-business concerns 
be encouraged to make the greatest possible contribution toward achieving the 
objectives of this Act. In order to carry out this policy there is hereby crcated an 
agency under the name ‘Small Defense Plants Administration’ (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Administration), which Administration shall be under the general 
direction and supervision of the President and shall not be affiliated with or be 
within any other agency or department of the Federal Government. The prin- 
cipal office of the Administration shall be located in the District of Columbia, but 
the Administration may establish such branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Administrator of the Administration. For the 
purposes of this section, a small-business concern shall be deemed to be one which 
is independently owned and operated and which is not dominant in its field of 
operation. The Administration, in making a detailed definition, may use these 
criteria, among others: independency of ownership and operation, number of 
employees, dollar volume of business, and nondominance in its field. 

“(2) The Administration is authorized to obtain money from the Treasury of 
the United States, for use in the performance of the powers and duties grated to 
or imposed upon it by law, not to exceed a total of $50,000,000 outstanding at any 
one time. For this purpose appropriations not to exceed $50,000,000 are hereby 
authorized to be made to a revolving fund in the Treasury. Advances shall be 
made to the Administration from the revolving fund when requested by the Ad- 
ministration. This revolving fund shall be used for the purposes enumerated 
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subsequently in subsection (b) (1) (B), (C), and (D). Reimbursements made 
to the Administration under these operations shall revert to the revolving fund 
for use for the same purposes. 

“(3) The management of the Administration shall be vested in an Admini- 
strator who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be a person of outstanding qualifications known 
to be familiar and sympathetic with small-business needs and problems. The 
Administrator shall receive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per annum. The 
Administrator shall not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment 
than that of serving as Administrator. The Administrator is authorized to ap- 
point two Deputy Administrators to assist in the execution of the functions vested 
in the Administration. Deputy Administrators shall be paid at the rate of $15,000 
per annum. 

“(4) The Administration shall not have succession, beyond June 30, 1952, ex- 
cept for purposes of liquidation, unless its life is extended beyond such date pur- 
suant to an Act of Congress. It shall have power to adopt, alter, and use a seal, 
which shall be judiciaily noticed; to select and employ such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary for the transaction of business of the 
Administration ; to define their authority and duties, require bonds of them, and 
fix the penalties thereof. The Administration, with the consent of any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or executive department of the Govern- 
ment, may avail itself of the use of information, services, facilities, including any 
field service thereof, officers, and employees thereof in carrying out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(5) All moneys of the Administration not otherwise employed may be depos- 
ited with the Treasurer of the United States subject to check by authority of the 
Administration or in any Federal Reserve bank. The Federal Reserve banks 
are authorized and directed to act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal agents 
for the Administration in the general performance of its powers conferred by 
this Act. All insured banks, when designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall act as custodians, and financial agents for the Administration, 

“(b) (1) Without regard to any other provision of law except the regulations 
prescribed under section 201 of the First War Powers Act, 1941, as amended, the 
Administration is empowered— 

“(A) to recommend to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans or 
advances, on such terms and conditions and with such maturity as the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation may determine on its own discretion, to en- 
able small-business concerns to finance plant construction, conversion, or ex 
pansion, including the acquisition of land ; or finance the acquisition of equip- 
ment, facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials; or to finance research, 
development, and experimental work on new or improved products or pro- 
cesses ; or to supply such concerns with capital to be used in the manufacture 
of articles, equipment, supplies, or materials for defense or essential civilian 
purposes ; or to establish and operate technical laboratories to serve small- 
business concerns; such loans or advances to be made or effected either di- 
rectly by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through agreements to participate in in- 
surance of loans, or by the purchase of participations, or otherwise ; 

“(B) to enter into contracts with the United States Government and any 
department, agency, or officer thereof having procurement powers obligating 
the Administration to furnish articles, equipment, supplies, or materials to 
the Government ; 

“(C) to arrange for the performance of such contracts by letting subcon- 
tracts to small-business concerns or others for the manufacture, supply, or 
assembly of such articles, equipment, supplies, or materials, or parts thereof, 
or servicing or processing in connection therewith, or such management ser- 
vices as may be necessary to enable the Administration to perform such con- 
tracts; and 

“(D) to provide technical and managerial aids to small-business concerns, 
by maintaining a clearinghouse for technical information, by cooperating 
with other Government agencies, by disseminating information, and by such 
other activities as are deemed appropriate by the Administration. 

“(2) In any case in which the Administration certifies to any officer of the 
Government having procurement powers that the Administration is competent 
to perform any specific Government procurement contract to be let by any such 
officers, such officer shall be authorized to let such procurement contract to the 
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Administration upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon between 
the Administration and the procurement officer. 

“(c) (1) Whoever makes any statement knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for 
any applicant any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, deferment of action, or 
otherwise, or the acceptance, release, or substitution of security therefor, or for 
the purpose of influencing in any way the action of the Administration, or for the 
purpose of obtaining money, property, or anything of value, under this section, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. 

“(2) Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the Administration (A) 
embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, funds, secu- 
rities, or other things of value, whether belonging to it or pledged or otherwise 
entrusted to it, or (B) with intent to defraud the Administration or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Administration makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of or to the Administration, or, without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree 
thereof, or (C) with intent to defraud participates, shares, receives directly or 
indirectly any money, profit, property, or benefit through any transaction, loan, 
commission, contract, or any other act of the Administration, or (D) gives any 
unauthorized information concerning any future action or plan of the Admin- 
istration which might affect the value of securities, or, having such knowledge, 
invests or speculates, directly or indirectly, in the securities or property of any 
company or corporation receiving loans or other assistance from the Administra- 
tion shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(d) (1) It shall be the duty of the Administration and it is hereby empowered, 
to coordinate and to ascertain the means by which the productive capacity of 
small-business concerns can be most effectively utilized for national defense and 
essential civilian production. 

“(2) It shall be the duty of the Administration and it is hereby empowered, 
to consult and cooperate with appropriate governmental agencies in the issu- 
ance of all orders limiting or expanding production by, or in the formulation 
of policy in granting priorities to, business concerns. All such governmental 
agencies are required, before issuing such orders or announcing such priority pol- 
cies, to consult with the Administration in order that small-business concerns 
will be most effectively utilized in the production of articles, equipment, sup- 
plies and materials for national defense and essential civilian purposes. 

“(e) The Administration shall have power, and it is hereby directed, when- 
ever it determines such action is necessary— 

“(1) to make a complete inventory of all productive facilities of small- 
business concerns which can be used for defense and essential civilian pro- 
duction or to arrange for such inventory to be made by any other govern- 
mental agency which has the facilities. In making any such inventory, the 
appropriate agencies in the several States shall he requested to furnish an 
inventory of the productive facilities of small-business concerns in each 
respective State if such an inventory is available or in prospect ; 

*(2) to consult and cooperate with officers of the Government having pro- 
curement powers, in order to utilize the potential productive capacity of 
plants operated by small-business concerns ; 

“(3) to obtain information as to methods and practices which Govern- 
ment prime contractors utilize in letting subcontracts and to take action 
to encourage the letting of subcontracts by prime contractors to small-busi- 
ness concerns at prices and on conditions and terms which are fair and 
equitable ; 

“(4) to take such action, authorized under this section, as is necessary 
to provide small-business concerns with an adequate incentive, excluding 
subsidies, to engage in defense and essential civilian production and to facil- 
itate the conversion and equipping of plants of small-business concerns for 
such production ; 

“(5) to determine within any industry the concerns, firms, persons, cor- 
porations, partnerships, cooperatives, or other business enterprises, which 
are to be designated ‘small-business concerns’ for the purpose of effectuating 
the provisions of this section; 
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“(6) to certify to Government procurement officers with respect to the 
competency, as to capacity and credit, of any small-business concern or group 
of such concerns to perform a specific Government procurement contract ; 

“(7) to obtain from any Federal department, establishment, or agency 
engaged in defense procurement or in the financing of defense procurement 
or production such reports concerning the letting of contracts and subcon- 
tracts and making of loans to business concerns as it may deem pertinent in 
carrying out its functions under this Act ; 

“(8) to obtain from suppliers of materials information pertaining to the 
method of filling orders and the basis for allocating their supply, whenever 
it appears that any small business is unable to obtain materials for defense 
or essential civilian production from its normal sources ; 

“(9) to make studies and recommendations to the appropriate Federal 
agencies to insure a fair and equitable share of materials, supplies, and 
equipment to small-business concerns to effectuate the defense program or 
for essential civilian purposes ; 

“(10) to consult and cooperate with all Government agencies for the pur- 
pose of insuring that small-business concerns shall receive fair and reason- 
able treatment from said agencies ; and 

“(11) to establish such advisory boards and committees wholly repre- 
sentative of small business as may be found necessary to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(f) (1) In any case in which a small-business concern or group of such con- 
cerns has been certified by or under the authority of the Administration to be a 
competent Government contractor with respect to capacity and credit as to a 
specific Government procurement contract, the officers of the Government hav- 
ing procurement powers are directed to accept such certification as conclusive, 
and are authorized to let such Government procurement contract to such con- 
cern or group of concerns without requiring it to meet any other requirement 
with respect to capacity and credit. 

“(2) The Congress has as its policy that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and services for the Government shall be placed 
with small-business concerns. To effectuate such policy, small-business concerns 
within the meaning of this section shall receive any award or contract or any 
part thereof as to which it is determined by the Administration and the con- 
tracting procurement agencies (A) to be in the interest of mobilizing the Nation’s 
full productive capacity, or (B) to be in the interest of the national defense 
program, to make such award or let such contract to a small-business concern. 

“(3) Whenever materials or supplies are allocated by law, a fair and equitable 
percentage thereof shall be allocated to small plants unable to obtain the neces- 
sary materials or supplies from usual sources. Such percentage shall be deter- 
mined by the head of the lawful allocating authority after giving full considera- 
tion to the claims presented by the Administration. 

“(4) Whenever the President invokes the powers given him in this Act to 
allocate, or approve agreements allocating, any material, to an extent which the 
President finds will result in a significant dislocation of the normal distribution 
in the civilian market, he shall do so in such a manner as to make available, 
so far as practicable, for business and various segments thereof in the normal 
channel of distribution of such material, a fair share of the available civilian 
supply based, so far as practicable, on the share received by such business under 
normal conditions during a representative period preceding June 24, 1950: Pro- 
vided, That the limitations and restrictions imposed on the production of specific 
items should give due consideration to the needs of new concerns. 

“(g) The Administration shall make a report every ninety days of operations 
under this title to the President, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Such report shall include the names of the busi- 
ness concerns to whom contracts are let, and for whom financing is arranged, 
by the Administration, together with the amounts involved, and such report 
shall include such other information, and such comments and recommendations, 
with respect to the relation of small-business concerns to the defense effort, as 
the Administration may deem appropriate. 

“(h) The Administration is hereby empowered to make studies of the effect of 
price, credit, and other controls imposed under the defense program and when- 
ever it finds that these controls discriminate against or impose undue hardship 
upon small business, to make recommendations to the appropriate Federal agency 
for the adjustment of controls to the needs of small business. 
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“(i) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized to make loans 
and advances upon the recommendation of the Small Defense Plants Admin 
istration as provided in (b) (1) (A) of this section not to exceed an aggregate 
of $100,000,000 outstanding at any one time, on such terms and conditions and 
with such maturities as Reconstruction Finance Corporation may determine. 

“(j) The President may transfer to the Administration any functions, powers, 
—_ duties of any department or agency which relates primarily to small-business 
problems. 

“(k) No loan shall be recommended or equipment, facilities, or services fur- 
nished by the Administration under this section to any business enterprise unless 
the owners, partners or officers of such business enterprise (1) certify to the 
Administration the names of any attorneys, agents, or other persons engaged by 
or on behalf of such business enterprise for the purpose of expediting applica 
tions made to the Administration for assistance of any sort, and the fees paid or 
to be paid to any such persons, and (2) execute an agreement binding any such 
business enterprise for a period of two years after any assistance is rendered 
by the Administration to such business enterprise, to refrain from employing, 
tendering any office or employment to, or retaining for professional services, any 
person who, on the date such assistance or any part thereof was rendered, or 
within one year prior thereto, shall have served as an officer, attorney, agent or 
employee of the Administration occupying a position or engaging in activities 
which the Administration shall have determined involve discretion with respect 
to the granting of assistance under this section. 

“(1) To the fullest extent the Administration deems practicable, it shall make 
a fair charge for the use of Government-owned property and make and let con- 
tracts on a basis that will result in a recovery of the direct costs incurred by 
the Administration. 

“(m) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary and appropriate for the carrying out of the provisions and purposes of 
this section.” 

(b) The presently designated sections 714, 715, and 716 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 are redesignated as sections 715, 716, and 717, respectively. 

Sec. 111. The presently designated section 716 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is amended by striking out subsections (a) and (b), by redesignating sub- 
sections (c) and (d) as subsections (b) and (c), respectively, and by inserting 
the following new subsection : 

“(a) This Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1952.” 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1947 


Sec. 201. Section 204 (f) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “July 31, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1952”. 

Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “Housing Expediter’” wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “President”. 

(b) Section 204 (a) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
repealed. , 

(c) Section 206 (e) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “The principal office of the Housing Expediter shall be 
in the District of Columbia, but he or any duly authorized representative may 
exercise any or all of his powers in any place and attorneys” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Attorneys”. 

(d) Section 208 (a) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The President shall administer the powers, duties, and functions con- 
ferred upon him by title II of this Act through the new independent agency 
created pursuant to section 403 of the Defense Production Act of 1950; and he 
shall administer the powers, duties, and functions conferred upon him by title I 
of this Act through such officer or agency of the Government as he may designate. 
In accordance with the action taken by him pursuant to the preceding sentence, 
the President shall provide for appropriate transfers of records, property, neces- 
sary personnel, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds heretofore under the jurisdiction of, or available to, the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. Any employees of the Office of the Housing Expediter not 
so transferred shall, unless transferred to other positions in the Government, be 
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separated from the service. The President shall make such provisions as he 
shall deem appropriate for the termination and liquidation of the affairs of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter. For the purposes of determining the status of 
employees transferred to an agency administering functions provided for in this 
Act, they shall be deemed to be transferred in connection with a transfer of 
functions.” 

Sec. 203. Section 204 of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(k) The President shall by regulation or order establish such maximum rent 
or maximum rents as in his judgment will be fair and equitable for controlled 
housing accommodations (as defined in section 202 (c)) (1) in any State which 
by law declares that there exists such a shortage in rental housing accommoda- 
tions as to require Federal rent control in such State, or (2) in any unincorporated 
city, town, Village, or in the unincorporated area of any county (other than a 
city, town, village, or unincorporated area of any county within a State which 
is controlling rents) upon receipt of a resolution of its governing body adopted 
for that purpose in accordance with applicable local law and based upon a finding 
by such governing body, reached as a result of a public hearing held after ten 
days’ notice, that there exists such a shortage in rental housing accommodations 
as to require Federal rent control in such city, town, village, or unincorporated 
area in such county. In establishing any maximum rent for any housing accom- 
modations under this subsection the President shall give due consideration to 
the rents prevailing for such housing accommodations or comparable housing 
accommodations during the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, and he 
shall make adjustment for such relevant factors as he shall deem to be of general 
applicability in respect to such accommodations, including increases or decreases 
in property taxes and other costs within such State, incorporated city, town, or 
village, or unincorporated area. 

“(1) Whenever the Secretary of Defense and the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, acting jointly, shall determine and certify to the President that any 
area (whether then or ever controlled or decontrolled under this Act) is a critical 
defense housing area, the President shall by regulation or order establish such 
maximum rent or maximum rents for any housing accommodations, not then 
subject to rent control, in such area or portion thereof as in his judgment will 
be fair and equitable. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 202 (c) the 
term ‘controlled housing accommodations’ as applied to any such critical de- 
fense housing area shall include all housing accommodations in the area, without 
exception. In establishing any maximum rent for any housing accommodations 
under this subsection, the President shall give due consideration to the rents 
prevailing for such housing accommodations or comparable housing accommoda- 
tions during the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, and he shall make 
adjustment for such relevant factors as he shall determine and deem to be 
of general applicability in respect to such accommodations, including increases 
or decreases in property taxes and other costs within such area. Maximum 
rents in any critical defense housing area shall be terminated at such time as 
the Secretary of Defense and the Director of Defense Mobilization, acting 
jointly, shall determine and certify to the President that such area is no longer 
«# critical defense housing area, or as provided in subsection (e) or (j) of 
this section: Provided, however, That in any area where maximum rents are 
removed under the procedures provided in subsection (e) or (j) of this section, 
maximum rents may be reestablished after the expiration of thirty days on 
the determination and certification of the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, acting jointly. No area shall be certified as a critical 
defense housing area under the authority granted in this subsection unless all 
the following conditions exist in such area: 

“(1) a new defense plant or installation has been or is to be provided, or an 
existing defense plant or installation has been or is to be reactivated or its 
operation substantially expanded ; 

“(2) substantial in-migration of defense workers or military personnel is 
required to carry out activities at such plant or installation ; and 

“(3) a substantial shortage of housing required for such defense workers 
or military personnel exists or impends which has resulted or threatens to re- 
sult in excessive rent increases and which impedes or threatens to impede 
activities of such defense plant or installation. 

“(m) Whenever an area has been certified under subsection (1) to be a 
critical defense housing area, real-estate construction credit controls imposed 
under title VI of the Defense Production Act of 1950 shall be relaxed to the 
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extent necessary to encourage construction of housing for defense workers and 
military personnel: Propided, That the certification, pursuant to subsection (1), 
that an area is a critical defense housing area shall not be effective in such 
area for any of the purposes of this section until such real-estate construction 
credit controls have been relaxed as provided in this subsection to the extent 
necessary in the determination of the President. The fact that any area has 
been certified as a critical defense housing area under subsection (1) shall not 
make such area ineligible for the location of additional defense plants, facilities, 
or installations, or as a source of additional military procurement of any sort. 

“(n) No maximum rents shall be established under subsection (1) for housing 
accommodations in any State where rent control is in effect or in any locality 
where local rent control is in effect, unless the rent component of the Consumers’ 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for such State or locality has increased 
more than the United States average of the rent component of such index during 
the last six mortths for which such index is available immediately preceding 
the establishment of such maximum rents. The rent component of the Con- 
sumers’ Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for any State shall be the 
average, weighted by population as determined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for all reported cities in the State, except that, where only one city is reported, 
the rent component for the State shall be the rent component for that city. 
Upon the establishment of maximum rents pursuant to subsection (1) for housing 
accommodations in a State in which State rent control is in effect, State rent 
control shall thereupon terminate. Upon the establishment of maximum rents 
pursuant to subsection (1) for housing accommodations in a locality in which 
local rent control is in effect, local rent control shall thereupon terminate. The 
rent component for any locality subject to local rent control shall be the rent 
component as established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for that locality. 
Where data concerning rents have not been heretofore collected for a city in a 
State having State rent control or for a particular locality which has local rent 
control, the President may cause a survey to be made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the purpose of establishing a rent component for that State or 
locality. For the purposes of this subsection, State rent control shall be deemed 
in effect in any State in which maximum rents are controlled pursuant to State 
law throughout the State, regardless of whether maximum rents are actually 
in effect in every locality of the State. 

“(o) In order to compensate for increases which have occurred in costs and 
prices, the maximum rent in effect on the date of enactment of this subsection 
for any housing accommodation shall, upon sworn application, be increased to 
120 per centum of the following: The maximum rent for the housing accommoda- 
tion in effect on June 30, 1947 (or if no maximum rent was then in effect for 
the housing accommodation, the maximum rent then in effect for comparable 
housing accommodations), plus the amount of any increase allowed or allowable 
under this Act for major capital improvements or for increases in living space, 
services, furniture, furnishings, or equipment, and minus any decrease required 
or requirable under this Act for decreases in living space, services, furniture, 
furnishings, or equipment, or for substantial deterioration or failure to perform 
ordinary repair, replacement, or maintenance. Any increase in a maximum 
rent applied for under this subsection which is based upon the maximum rent 
in effect on June 30, 1947, for the particular housing accommodation and upon 
increases and decreases actually allowed under this Act shall be effective upon 
the filing of the application. Nothing in this subsection shall require the reduc- 
tion of any maximum rent, nor prevent such additional adjustment for increases 
in costs and prices as the President may deem apprepriate.” 

Sec. 204. Section 205 of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended to.read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) Any person who demands, accepts, receives, or retains any 
payment of rent in excess of the maximum rent prescribed under the provisions 
of this Act, or any regulation, order, or requirement thereunder, shall be liable 
to the person from whom such payment is demanded, accepted, received, or 
retained (or shall be liable to the United States as hereinafter provided) for 
reasonable attorney’s fees and costs as determined by the court, plus liquidated 
damages in the amounts of (1) $50, or (2) not more than three times the amount 
by which the payment or payments demanded, accepted, received, or retained 
exceed the maximum rent which could lawfully be demanded, accepted, received, 
or retained, as the court in its discretion may determine, whichever in either 
case may be the greater amount: Provided, That the amount of such liquidated 
damages shall be the amount of the overcharge or overcharges if the defendant 
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proves that the violation was neither willful nor the result of failure to take 
practicable precautions against the occurrence of the violation. 

“(b) Any person who unlawfully evicts a tenant shall be liable to the person 
so evicted (or shall be liable to the United States as hereinafter provided) for 
reasonable attorney’s fees and costs as determined by the court, plus liquidated 
damages in the amounts of (1) one month’s rent or $50, whichever is greater, 
or (2) not more than three times such monthly rent, or $150, whichever is 
greater: Provided, That the amount of such liquidated damages shall be the 
amount of one month’s rent or $50, whichever is greater, if the defendant proves 
that the violation was neither willful nor the result of failure to take practicable 
precautions against the occurrence of the violation. 

“(c) Suit to recover liquidated damages as provided in this section may be 
brought in any Federal court of competent jurisdiction regardless of the amount 
involved, or in any State or Territorial court of competent jurisdiction, within 
one year after the date of violation: Provided, That if the person from whom 
such payment is demanded, accepted, received, or retained, or the person wrong- 
fully evicted, either fails to institute an action under this section within thirty 
days from the date of the occurrence of the violation or is not entitled for any 
reason to bring the action, the United States may settle the claim arising out 
of the violation or within one year after the date of violation may institute such 
action. If such claim is settled or such action is instituted, the person from 
whom such payment is demanded, accepted, received, or retained, or the person 
wrongfully evicted, shall thereafter be barred from bringing an action for the 
same violation or violations. For the purpose of determining the amount of 
liquidated damages to be awarded to the plaintiff in an action brought under 
subsection (a) of this section, all violations alleged in an action under said sub- 
section (a) which were committed by the defendant with respect to the plaintiff 
prior to the bringing of such an action shall be deemed to constitute one violation 
and, in such action under subsection (a) of this section, the amount demanded, 
accepted, received, or retained in connection with such one violation shall be 
deemed to be the aggregate amount demanded, accepted, received, or retained in 
connection with all such violations. A judgment for damages or on the merits 
in any action under either subsection (a) or (b) of this section shall be a bar 
to any rec@&\very under the same subsection of this section in any other action 
against the same defendant on account of any violation with respect to the same 
person prior to the institution of the action in which such judgment was 
rendered.” : 

Sec. 205. Section 206 (a) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) It shall be unlawful for any person to demand, accept, receive, or 
retain any rent for the use or occupancy of any controlled housing accommoda- 
tions in excess of the maximum rent prescribed under this Act, or otherwise to 
do or omit to do any act, in violation of this Act, or of any regulation or order or 
requirement under this Act, or to offer, solicit, attempt, or agree to do any of the 
foregoing. 

to) It shall be unlawful for any person to evict, remove, or exclude, or cause 
to be evicted, removed, or excluded, any tenant from any controlled housing 
accommodations in any manner or upon any grounds except as authorized or 
permitted by the provisions of this Act or any regulation, order, or requirement 
thereunder, and any person who lawfully gains possession from a tenant of any 
controlled housing accommodations, and thereafter fails fully to comply with 
such requirements or conditions as may have been imposed for such possession 
by the provisions of this Act or any regulation, order, or requirement thereunder, 
shall also be deemed to have unlawfully evicted such tenant and shall be liable to 
such tenant, or to the United States, as provided in this Act.” 

Sec. 206. Section 202 (a) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, corporation, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or representa- 
tive of the foregoing, and includes the United States or any agency thereof, or 
any other government, or any of its political subdivisions, or any agency of any 
of the foregoing: Provided, That no punishment provided by this Act shall apply 
to the United States, or to any such government, political subdivision, or govern- 
ment agency.” 

Sec. 207. (a) The first sentence of section 202 (c) (1) (A) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended by striking out the following: “which 
is located in a city of less than two million five hundred thousand population 
according to the 1940 decennial census and”. 
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(b) Section 202 (c) (1) (B) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is repealed. 

(c) The proviso in section 204 (h) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended, is repealed. ws 

Sec. 208. Section 202 (d) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after “204 (i) (1) or (2)” the following: “, 204 (k), 
or 204 (1)”. 

Sec. 209. The first sentence of section 204 (b) (1) of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by striking out “(h) and (i)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(h), (i), (kK), (1), and (0)”. 

Sec. 210. Nothing in this Act or in the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended, shall be construed to require any person to offer any housing accommo- 
dations for rent. 

Sec. 211. (a) The last sentence of section 4 (c) of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by inserting after the word “section” the fol- 
lowing: “for persons engaged in national defense activities and”. 

(b) Section 4 (e) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “July 31, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1952”. 

(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection : 

“(f) For the purposes of this section, any parent of a member of the armed 
forces of the United States who lost his life in the armed services of the United 
States since September 16, 1940, shall be considered to be a member of the 
family of a veteran of World War IT.” 

Sec, 212. Section 215 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 (59 
Stat. 134), and section 213 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 81), are hereby repealed. 


Approved July 31, 1951, 7: 00 p. m., E. D. T. 


Exuisir 9 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF AUGUST 1, 1951, ANNOUNCING 
HIS INTENTION OF CREATING THE DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCURE- 
MENT AGENCY 


Aveust 1, 1951. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The Federal Government's programs for purchasing and increasing the supply 
of critical and strategic materials are vital to the security of this Nation. It is 
esential that we have ample supplies of basic and rare materials if we re to fulfill 
our mobilization goals during the coming months and if we are to maintain the 
expanding national economy which gives us one of the necessary elements of 
strength in international affairs. 

I have decided, therefore, that we must give special attention to our organ- 
ization for assuring the continued supply of critical and strategic materials. 
Accordingly, I am creating, under the authority of the newly extended Defense 
Production Act, a new independent agency whose sole job will be to procure and 
to increase the supply of critical and strategic materials at home and abroad. 

These new organizational arrangements are being mde upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Director of Defense Mobilization, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Director of the Budget, with the concurrence of the Administrator of General 
Services, the Economic Cooperation Administrator, and other interested officials 
of the Government. I am confident that they will provide the Government with 
better machinery for continuing the vital functions of maintaining an ample 
supply of critical and strategic materials for our economy. 

This new agency will be called the Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 
It will be headed by an Administrator to be appointed by me with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. I expect to nominate Mr. Jess Larson, who-will be re- 
lieved of his present duties as General Services Administrator, to be the Admin- 
istrator of the new agency. He will administer the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Ageney under the direction, control, and coordination of the Director of 
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Defense Mobilization. The reorganization will be effected as soon as the neces- 
sary orders can be arranged by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The various procurement and development functions presently vested in the 
General Services Administration, the Department of the Interior, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and the Defense Production Administration will be 
transferred to the Defense Materials Procurement Agency. Specifically, the 
following functions will be transferred and consolidated in the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency : 

From the Defense Minerals Administration in the Department of the Interior: 


Responsibility for materials supply expansion, including development of 
supply expansion programs; 

Responsibility for recommending tax amortization for materials expansion 
actions ; 

Responsibility for certifying Defense Production Administration loans to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for materials expansion actions. 


From the General Services Administration: 

Responsibliity for materials procurement under the Defense Production 
Act. 

By delegation from the Economic Cooperation Administration: 

Responsibility for serving as the agency to perform Economic Cooperation 
Administration materials procurement actions. 

Under the planned arrangements, the Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
will become the operating agency for procuring and increasing the supply of 
critical and strategic materials both domestically and abroad. The Defense 
Production Administrator will continue to exercise his responsibilities concern- 
ing the development of materials requirements and will certify to the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency the materials needed in the economy. The new 
agency will undertake both the necessary spot procurement and the development 
and execution of materials expansion programs. 

Under the new arrangements there will be retained in the Department of the 
Interior—in the metals and minerals field—the regular statutory responsibilities 
of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, expanded to provide addi- 
tional services required by the emergency programs, Also, the Department of 
the Interior will continue to administer the domestic exploration loans program 
authorized by the Defense Production Act and will carry on the priorities and 
allocations functions with respect to metals and minerals under that act. 

The General Services Administration will continue its present responsibilities 
for stockpile procurement. As a rule, however, the General Services Adminis- 
tration will purchase stockpile materials from the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency, which will act as the sole Government procuring authority for 
nonagricultural materials. The present arrangements for developing stockpile 
requirements will remain unchanged, and the General Services Administration 
will continue as the financial and custodial agency for the stockpile. 

In providing a new agency for administering a more unified program for pro- 
curing and increasing the supply of critical and strategic materials, I shall expect 
that it will utilize to the maximum extent the resources of all agencies in the 
conduct of scheduled procurement and development projects. 


Exuiseir 10 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10281, CREATING THE DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Immediate release Aveéustr 28, 1951. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
I have today signed an Executive order establishing the Defense Materials Pro- 


curement Agency and making further arrangements for the handling of loans to 
stimulate defense production. 
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The Defense Materials Procurement Agency is being established pursuant to 
the policy announced in my statement of August 1, 1951. This new agency 
will have centralized responsibility for procuring strategic and critical materials 
at home and abroad. The agency will also have responsibility for the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to stimulate increased production of these materials, using the 
powers available under title III of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. : 

Under the Executive order signed today, the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency will be responsible for the following specific tasks: 

(1) Purchase and make commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials for Government use or resale under section 303 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended. This involves no change in the 
Department of Agriculture’s present authority to purchase food. 

(2) Encourage the exploration, development, and mining of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals under section 303 of the act. It is expected 
that the DMPA will redelegate to the Department of the Interior responsi- 
bility for the domestic phase of exploration for metals and minerals. 

(3) Make any subsidy payments under section 303 (c) of the act which 
may be necessary to maintain assential production. 

(4) Serve as a guaranteeing agency in connection with the financing of 
production and deliveries or services under Government contracts in accord- 
ance with section 301 of the act. 

(5) Install additional equipment, facilities, processes, and improvements 
in Government-owned and private plants, factories, and facilities. 

Assignment of these tasks to the new agency represents a consolidation of 
certain functions previously performed by a number of other agencies, particu- 
larly the General Services Administration and the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Interior. Arrangements are now being completed 
for delegation to the new agency of certain other functions not transferred by 
this order, including the minerals and metals procurement program of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

The new agency will be subject to direction, control, and coordination by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. It will operate within the framework of 
program objectives approved by the Defense Production Administrator. 

The Defense Materials Procurement Agency will be headed by Mr. Jess Lar- 
son, now Administrator of General Services. 

The Executive order signed today also redefines arrangements for loans of Gov- 
ernment funds under section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. These 
are loans to private business enterprises for the expansion of capacity, the devel- 
opment of technological processes and the production of essential materials, in- 
cluding the exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical metals 
and minerals. 

The order provides that such loans will be handled through the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, when the funds are to be used for expansion, development, 
or production in foreign countries. This includes loans to domestic borrowers 
for use abroad. These loans will be made by the bank only upon a certificate of 
essentiality made by the Secretary of Agriculture in the case of food and by 
the Defense Production Administrator in all other cases, and will be made only 
in the event that private funds and the regular funds of the Export-Import 
Bank are unavailable for the loan involved. The terms and conditions of the 
loans will be determined by the bank. 

All loans for domestic use under section 302, will continue to be handled by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The order provides that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will determine the terms and conditions of these 
loans, instead of having the determination made by the various production agen- 
cies as has occurred in the past. Certificates of essentiality from the Defense 
Production Administrator or the Secretary of Agriculture, as appropriate, wili 
be required in cases where these loans are for the expansion of capacity. These 
certificates will no longer be necessary for loans involving working capital only, 
but the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will be required to check in ad- 
vance with the procurement agencies concerned, as to the need for any working 
capital loan. 

Loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation under section 302 of the 
Defense Production Act will continue to be restricted to those instances where 
neither private funds nor the regular funds of the RFC are available for the 
purpose. 
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Exnieir 11 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10281—ESTABLISHING THE DEFENSE MATERIALS 
PROCUREMENT AGENCY AND REDEFINING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
DEFENSE LOANS 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10281 
DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, in- 
cluding the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and Title Il of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941, as amended, and as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 


PART 1. DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


SecrTion 101. (a) There is hereby created an agency which shall be known 
as the Defense Materials Procurement Agency. There shal be at the head of 
the said agency a Defense Materials Procurement Administrator, who shall 
perform his duties subject to direction, control, and coordination by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. 

(b) The Defense Materials Procurement Administrator shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. There may be 
appointed to the office of Defense Materials Procurement Administrator any offi- 
eer of the Executive Branch of the Government designated by the Vresident, 
to hold the office of Defense Materials Procurement Administrator in addition 
to his other oflice: Provided, That the oflice of Administrator shall have no 
compensation attached to it as long as it is held by any other officer of the 
Government. 


PART II. FUNCTIONS OF THE DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATOR 


Section 201. Sections 303 and 304 of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 
9, 1950 (15 F. R. 6105-6106), as amended, are hereby revoked, and there are 
hereby inserted in lieu thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 303. The Defense Materials Procurement Administrator is hereby author- 
ized and directed to purchase and make commitments to purchase metals, min- 
erals, and other materials, for Government use or resale, as authorized by and 
subject to the provisions of section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized 
to exercise the said functions under section 303 of the said Act, as amended, with 
respect to food. 

“Sec. 304. The Defense Materials Procurement Administrator is hereby author- 
ized and directed to encourage the exploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and metals, as authorized by and subject to the 
provisions of section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

“Sec. 305. The Defense Materials Procurement Administrator is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make subsidy payments, to determine the amounts, manner, 
terms, and conditions thereof, and to make findings, as authorized by and subject 
to the provisions of section 303 (c) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

“Sec. 306. The functions conferred upon the President by section 303 (c) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, with respect to the installation 
of additional equipment, facilities, processes, or improvements to plants, fac- 
tories, and other industrial facilities owned by the United States Government, 
and with respect to the installation of government-owned equipment in plants, 
factories, and other industrial facilities owned by private persons, are hereby 
delegated to the Defense Materials Procurement Administrator. 

“Sec. 307. The functions conferred upon the Defense Materials Procurement 
Administrator by sections 303 to 306, inclusive, of this Executive order, shall 
be carried out in accordance with programs certified to the said Administrator 
by the Defense Production Administrator: Provided, That any exercise by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Administrator of the functions provided for in 
section 303 hereof with respect to food shall be carried out in accordance with 
programs certified to him by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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“Sec. 308. All functions provided for in sections 303 to 306, inclusive, of this 
Executive order shall be carried out within such amounts of funds as may be 
made available pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

“Sec. 309. The Economic Stabilization Administrator may from time to time 
recommend to appropriate agencies of the Government the use for stabilization 
purposes of subsidies authorized by the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended.” 

Sec. 202. The Defense Materials Procurement Agency is hereby designated as 
an additional guaranteeing agency under section 301 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended; and, accordingly, section 301 of Executive Order No 
10161 of September 9, 1950, as amended, is hereby amended by inserting therein, 
after the words “the Department of Agriculture,” the words “the Defense Mate- 
rials Procurement Agency,”. 

Sec. 203. The provisions of Part I of Executive Order No. 10210 of February 
2, 1951 (16 F. R. 1049), entitled “Authorizing the Department of Defense and 
the Department of Commerce To Exercise the Functions and Powers Set Forth in 
Title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941, as Amended by the Act of January 12, 
1951, and Prescribing Regulations for the Exercise of Such Functions and Pow- 
ers’, are hereby extended to the Defense Materials Procurement Agency; and, 
subject to the limitations and regulations contained in such Part I and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, the Defense Materials Procurement Admin- 
istrator is authorized to perform and exercise, as to the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency, all the functions and authority vested in and granted by 
Part I of the said Executive Order No. 10210 to the Secretaries named therein : 
Provided, That the regulations so prescribed need not be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense: And provided further, That nothing contained herein shall 
prejudice any other authority which the Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
or the Defense Materials Procurement Administrator may have with respect to 
procurement. 


PART III. LOANS TO PRIVATE BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Seorton 301. Part III of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by adding after section 309 thereof (as 
added by Part II of this Executive order) the following new sections: 

“Sec. 310. (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is hereby authorized 
and directed to make loans (including participations in, or guarantees of, loans) 
to private business enterprises (including research corporations not organized 
for profit) for the expansion of capacity, the development of technological proc- 
esses, and the production of essential materials, including the exploration, devel- 
opment, and mining of strategic and critical metals and minerals, exclusive of 
such expansion, development and production in foreign countries, as authorized 
by and subject to section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and within such amounts of funds as may be made available pursuant to the 
Defense Production Aet of 1950, as amended. 

“(b) Loans under section 310 (a) hereof (1) shall be made upon such terms 
and conditions as the Corporation shall determine, (2) shall be made only after 
the Corporation has determined in each instance that iinancial assistance is not 
available on reasonable terms from private sources or from other governmental! 
sources, and (3) except in the case of working capital loans (involving no more 
than minor expansion of capacity which is incidental to a loan for working 
capital) shall be made only upon certificate of essentiality of’ the loan, which 
certificate shall be made by the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to food and 
food facilities and by the Defense Production Administrator with respect to all 
other materials and facilities. 

“(c) Applications for loans under section 310 (a) hereof shall be received from 
applicants by the Corporation or by such agencies of the Government as the 
Corporation shall designate for this purpose. 

“Sec. 311. (a) The Export-Import Bank of Washington is hereby authorized 
and directed to make loans (including participations in loans) to private busi- 
ness enterprises, for the expansion of capacity, the development of technological! 
processes, and the production of essential materials, including the exploration, 
development, and mining of strategic and critical metais and minerals, in those 
cases where such expansion, development or production is carried on in foreign 
eountries, as authorized by and subject to section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and within such amounts of funds as may be made 
available pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
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“(b) Loans under section 311 (a) hereof (1) shall be made upon such terms 
and conditions as the said Bank shall determine, (2) shall be made only after 
the Bank has determined in each instance that financial assistance is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms from private sources and that the loan involved cannot 
be made under the provisions of and from funds available to the Bank under the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, and (3) shall be made only upon 
certificate of essentiality of the loan, which certificate shall be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to food and food facilities and by the 
Defense Production Administrator with respect to all other materials and 
facilities. 

“(c) Applications for loans under section 311 (a) hereof shall be received from 
applicants by the said Bank or by such agencies of the Government as the Bank 
shall designate for this purpose.” 


PART IV. MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS OF PRIOR ORDERS 


Section 401. Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, as amended, 
is hereby further amended by inserting the following after section 801 thereof : 

“Sec. 802. All functions delegated or assigned by or pursuant to this Executive 
order, or by or pursuant to any other Executive order provision amendatory or 
supplementary to this Executive order, including any such provision in an Execu- 
tive order hereafter promulgated, shall be performed, by the respective officers 
and agencies concerned, subject to the direction, control, and coordination of the 
Director of Defense Mobilization.” 

Sec. 402. Section 901 of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, is 
hereby amended by adding after paragraph (k) thereof a new paragraph (1), to 
read as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘Defense Production Act of 1950 includes, except as may be 
inappropriate, the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended.” 

Sec. 403. Section 201 (b) of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The functions conferred upon the President by sections 201 (c) and 201 
(d) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, exclusive of determina- 
tions with respect to the termination of the need for the national defense of any 
property acquired under Title II of the said Act (before or after amendment of 
the said Title II), are hereby delegated to the Administrator of General Services.” 

Sec. 404. Section 301 of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, is 
hereby amended by inserting therein, after the words “the Department of the 
Air Force,” the words “the Atomic Energy Commission,”, Executive Order No. 
102223 of March 10, 1951, is hereby revoked. 

Sec. 405. (a) The term “Defense Production Act of 1950,” wherever it occurs 
in Executive Order No. 10200 of January 3, 1951, shall be deemed to include, except 
as ay be inappropriate, the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

(b) The functions delegated to the Defense Production Administrator by sec- 
tion 2 (a) of Executive Order No. 10200 of January 3, 1951, shall be deemed to 
include the functions conferred upon the President by section 201 (b) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

(c) Section 2 (b) of the said Executive Order No. 10200 is hereby revoked. 

(d) Except as specifically provided in this Executive order, the provisions of 
Executive Order No. 10200 shall not be deemed to be revoked or superseded 
hereby. 

PART V. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 501. (a) There shall be transferred to the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency so much of the personnel, records, property, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds of the various agencies 
now administering the activities under the Defense Production Act of 1950 which 
by this order are delegated or assigned to the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency or the head thereof as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget deems 
to relate to the said functions and to be required by the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency for the performance of the said functions. 

(b) The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, shall make such determinations and dispositions and take such measures, 
which shall be carried out in such manner as the Director shall direct and by 
such agencies as he shall designate, as he shall deem to be necessary in order 
to effectuate the provisions of section 501 (a) hereof. 
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Sec. 502. (a) To the extent that any provision of any prior Executive order is 
inconsistent with the provisions of this order, the latter shall control and such 
prior provision is amended accordingly. 

(b) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, directives, and other actions 
relating to any function affected by this Executive order shall remain in effect 
except as they are inconsistent herewith or are hereafter amended or revoked 
under proper authority. 

Sec. 503. Part II and section 501 of this Executive order shall not become 
effective until the Defense Materials Procurement Administrator first appointed 
hereunder enters upon office as Administrator. 

Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite Howse, August 28, 1951, 12:31 p. m., B. D. T. 


Exuieir 12 


ODM ANNOUNCEMENT OF DMO ORDER NO. 1, CREATING A COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 
For immediate release OD-SB (1-19-51) 
January 19, 1951 No. 4 

Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, today estab- 
lished the Committee on Foreign Supplies and Requirements and named Mr. 
William C. Foster, Administrator for Bconomic Cooperation, as its Chairman. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that scarce materials are needed to support our foreign 
aids program, and to meet the essential requirements of the free world. He 
emphasized that a balanced approach to the problem must be made so that the 
United States economy is adequately supported, while at the same time countries 
which supply us are helped to produce an increasing flow of strategic materials. 
The continued procuring of these materials is essential to the fulfilling of their 
objectives, Mr. Wilson said. The function of this committee will be to gather 
information with respect to the requirements,of such programs and on the 
availability of materials. On the basis of its findings, the Committee will advise 
Mr. Wilson on the allocation of materials and end items to foreign countries as 
well as to direct these programs to assist in the procurement of strategic ma- 
terials from abroad. 

The Committee will represent the Director of Defense Mobilization in guiding 
American representatives abroad on policies and programs of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. ; 

The Committee will consist of representatives of the Department of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Department of Labor, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, Defense Production Administration, General 
Services Administration, and the special assistant to the President, W. Averell 
Harriman. 


Exursir 13 


ODM ORDER (DMO-1)—CREATING A COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 


SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 
DMO-1 
JANUARY 19, 1951 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER NO. 1 
CREATING A COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order No. 10193 and in 
order to assist the Director of Defense Mobilization to improve the coordination 
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and effectiveness of Federal policies and programs relating to foreign supplies 
and requirements, it is hereby ordered: 

1. There is established in the Office of Defense Mobilization the Committee 
on Foreign Supplies and Requirements, which shall consist of the representatives 
of the following: Department of State, Department of the Treasury, Department 
of Defense, Department of the Interior, Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Commerce, Department of Labor, Economic Cooperation Administration, De- 
fense Production Administration, General Services Administration, and the 
Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Harriman. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be designated by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

2. The Committee shall: 

(a) Advise the Director of Defense Mobilization on problems relating 
to economic aspects of foreign requirements, including policies which should 
govern the allocation of materials and end items (other than military) 
required to meet approved or proposed foreign programs. 

(b) Formulate for the Director of Defense Mobilization appropriate guid- 
ance for United States representatives abroad regarding the policies, plans, 
and programs of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization as they 
may affect the position of the United States Government in making com- 
mnitments regarding end items and materials available for meeting foreign 
requirements. 

(c) Review for the Director of Defense Mobilization such proposed legis- 
lation, Executive Orders, and administrative orders and regulations relating 
to economic aspects of foreign requirements as he may direct. 

(ad) Formulate for the Director of Defense Mobolization policies and 
programs which will employ the economic resources of the United States 
for the purpose of obtaining strategic needs from foreign sources. 

8. This order shall take effect on January 19, 1951. 

Orrice oF Derense MopriiZation, 
CHARLES E. Witson, Director. 


Exuisir 14 


ESA GENERAL ORDER NO. 2—FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO PRICE 
STABILIZATION TO BE PERFORMED BY THE DIRECTOR OF OPS 


EcoNOMIc STABILIZATION AGENCY 


Tempo E Building 
For immediate release GO No. 2 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 
Erie Johnston, Economic Stabilization Administrator, today issued the follow- 
ing general order: 
GENERAL ORDER No. 2 
FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO PRICE STABILIZATION TO BE PERFORMED BY THE DIRECTOR 
OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as the Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istrator by Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950 (15 F. R. 6105), 
and in order to further define the internal organization of the Economic Stabil- 
ization Agency, it is hereby determined and ordered: 

SecTion. 1. (a) There is hereby created within the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and Office of Price Stabilization which shall be headed by the Director of 
Price Stabilization. 

(b) The functions delegated to the Economic Stabilization Administrator by 
the provisions of Part IV of Executive Order No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, 
with respect to price stabilization are hereby redelegated to the Director of 
Price Stabilization and shall be performed by him subject to the supervision 
and direction of the Administrator. 

(c) The Director of Price Stabilization shall make such recommendations to 
the Administrator regarding stabilization policies as he deems appropriate. 

(d) There are hereby redelegated to the Director of Price Stabilization so 
much of the functions of the Administrator pursuant to the Defense Production 


2354—52——-46 
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Act of 1950 and provided for in sections 902 and 908 of Executive Order No. 
10161 of September 9, 1950, as is necessary for the performance of the functions 
with respect to price stabilization hereinabove redelegated to the Director of 
Price Stabilization and, except as redelegation may be prohibited therein, so 
much of the functions of the Administrator pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10182 of November 21, 1950, as amended b. Executive Order No. 10205 of 
January 3, 1951, as is necessary for the performance of the functions with 
respect to price stabilization so redelegated hereinabove to the Director of Price 
Stabilization. 

Sec. 2. Without prejudice to anything heretofore done thereunder General 
Order No. 1, promulgated by the Economic Stabilization Administrator January 
2, 1951, is hereby revoked. All other orders and directives of the said Adminis- 
trator, including Administrator's Management Order No. 1 of October 20, 1950 
are hereby superseded to the extent that they are inconsistent herewith. 

Sec. 3. This order shall become effective as of the commencement of business 
on January 24, 1951. 

Eric JOHNSTON, 
Economic Stabilization Agency. 


Exuisir 15 


NPA DELEGATION 5, AS AMENDED MAY 22, 1951—DELEGATION OF AU- 
THORITY WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN METALS AND MINERALS 


De. 5 
As amended 
May 22, 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHOK11 1 
[NPA Delegation 5 as amended May 22, 1951] 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN METALS AND MINERALS 


Pursuant to Executive Orders 10161 and 10200 (15 F. R. 6105; 16 F. R. 61), 
Defense Production Administration Delegation No. 1 as amended (16 F. R. 738; 
16 F. R. 4594) and Department of Commerce Order 123 as amended (15 F. R. 
6726; 16 F. R. 1129), issued under the Defense Production Act of 1950, there are 
hereby delegated to the Secretary of the Interior all functions conferred upon 
the Secretary of Commerce by Defense Production Administration Delegation 
No. 1 as amended with respect to the materials listed in column I of the attached 
appendix A until processing thereof is completed by the respective facilities 
listed in column II of appendix A. 

This delegation does not include any serap, slag, secondary metal, manufac- 
tured oxide, or refined metal except as specifically listed in column I of appen- 
dix A. 

The authority herein delegated shall be exercised in conformity with such 
production policies and programs as may be established by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 

The functions herein delegated may be redelegated within the Department of 
the Interior in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

This amended delegation shall take effect on May 22, 1951. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


APPENDIx A 


Column I Column II 


Iron ores, concentrates, sinter, pyrites cinder. Mines, mills,’ sintering plants. 
Manganese ores, concentrates__...-..--~--- Mines, mills. 


Chromium ores, concentrates__.--.-.------ Mines, mills. 
GE, CPUS oe ed onncudegwbaewsueees Mines, quarries, crushing and grading plants. 


1“Mills”, as used in this appendix, means concentrating mills or concentration plants. 
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APPENDIx A-—Continued 


Column I 


Cobalt ores, concentrates..._..--.-.~--- . 
Nickel ores, concentrates__........--.-~-- 
‘Tungsten ores, concentrates__-_----------- 
Molybdenum ores, concentrates___---~----- 
Vanadium ores, concentrates, flue dust____-~ 
eas ea eee 
Miscellaneous ferro-alloy ores, concentrates 

(including boron, columbium, ferro-tita- 

nium, ferro-zirconium, ferro-tantalum, 


etc.). 
Beryllium ores -..—....--..._......-..~.-- 
Cerium and other rare-earth metal ores__-- 
eae 
Germanium concentrates, residues__.._..-- 
rae ate” ee ee ee 
Platinum-group unrefined materials, includ- 

ing grain, nuggets, ores, concentrates. 
Selenium anode slimes____-..---..-----~--- 
Tantalum ores __.~~~_- aizahiipdpieheids lokeniipciptiivlidassiilinn dant 


Tellurium-bearing anode slimes and lead resi- 


dues. 
Thallium : cottrell dusts, residues from zinc, 


cadmium and lithopone works. Ores 
(Mercur, Utah). 
Aluminum (crude), dried and _ calcined 


bauxite, alumina, aluminum pig. 


Magnesium: dolomite, magnesium chloride, 
magnesium pig, crystals. 

Titaniferous ores, titanium metal sponge, 
chips, powder. 
Zirconium-bearing 

sponge. 
Antimony ores, concentrates, residues___—~~ 
Arsenic concentrates, flue dusts, residues___ 
Bismuth concentrates, base bullion, residues_ 
Cadmium concentrates, flue dusts, residues__ 
Copper ores, concentrates, matte, blister, 
anodes. 


ores, zirconium metal 


Lead ores, concentrates, base bullion, matte, 
speiss residues. 


Mercury ores, concentrates_-_..--.------- 
Tin ores, concentrates_—_- 


Zine ores, concentrates, fune, residues______ 


Diatomite, crude 
Corundum ores, concentrates, crystals_——-—~ 
OO a eee ee ae 
Garnet ores, concentrates _......---~-~---~-- 
SOP OI in eennigcas eageeneinnnneiiadn 
Tripoli, amorphous _ silica, rottenstone 
(crude). 
Grinding and sharpening stones (crude)-—-~- 
Grinding pebbles, mill liners (crude)__~~-~- 
pe SS eee awad 
Calcium chloride (natural) 
Barite, witherite (crude)____--------_--- 


Borates ores, brines (crude) ...-.-------- 


Bromine : 
Limestone, marl, clay, gypsum, slag ~~~ _ 
a NS BEES ECTS PAE Sy tet oe 
OO I ee 
Bentonite, crude —~- 
Fuller's earth, crude 
Fire clay, crude___—_- 
Common clay and shale, crude____~~-~ 


Column II 


mills. 
mills. 
mills, tungsten powder plants. 
mills. 
mills. 
mills. 
mills. 


Mines, 
Mines, 
Mines, 
Mines, 
Mines, 
Mines, 
Mines, 


Mines, mills, plants® producing beryllium, 
chemicals, metals or alloys. 

Mines, dredges, mills, plants producing cerium 
and other rare-earth chemicals or metals. 

Mines, plants producing columbium com- 
pounds. 

Refineries producing germanium compounds, 
or metals. 

Mines, mills, plants producing lithium com- 
pounds or metal. 

Mines, dredges, smelters, refineries. 


Refineries producing selenium compounds and 
the element. 

Mines, plants producing tantalum compounds 
or metal, consumers of ore for direct pro- 
duction of alloys. 

Plants producing tellurium compounds and 
the element. 

Mills, plants producing compounds or metal. 


Bauxite mines, drying and calcining plants, 
alumina plants, reduction plants, secondary 
smelters. 

Dolomite mines, electrolytic reduction plants, 
ferrosilicon reduction plants, melting and 
refining plants, seeondary smelters. 

Titaniferous ore mines, reduction plants, melt- 
ing plants, smelters. 

Zirconium ore mines, reduction plants, melt- 
ing plants, smelters. 

Mines, mills, smelters, refineries. 

Mills, primary smelters, refineries. 

Mills, smelters, refineries. 

Smelters, refineries. 

Mines, mills, leaching plants, primary and 
secondary smelters, refineries, ingot makers, 
remelters, chemical plants. 

Mines, mills, primary and secondary smelters, 
refineries, pigment manufacturers, chemical 
plants. 

Mines, mills, furnaces, retorts. 

Mines, mills, primary and secondary smelters, 
refineries, 

Mines, mills, primary and secondary smelters, 
refineries, ingot makers, pigment manufac- 
turers, chemical plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, crushing and grading plants. 

Mines, crushing and grading plants. 

Mines, mills, crushing and grading plants. 

Mines, crushing and grading plants. 

Mines, crushing and grading plants. 


Quarries, stone-cutting mills. 

Quarries, concentrating and cutting mills. 

Mines, mills. 

Brine processing plants. 

Barium mineral mines, beneficiating, grind- 
ing and grading plants. 

Boron mineral mines, concentrating and re- 
fining plants, brine processing plants. 

Recovery plants. 

Mines, quarries, lime plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines. 

Clay pits. ° 


2 Where plants or refineries producing chemicals, pigments, compounds, metal, ete., are 
mentioned in column II, the reference is to plants producing such commodities from the 
materials specified in the opposite entry in column I. 
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APPENDIX 


Column I 


RO: COGS itiicid tintin vrtingwtinsiidiplhnenpiign 
a ee pe Set 


Gem stones, uncut 
Gypsum, crude 
Graphite, crude 
Greensand —- 
Magnesite 
QGURETE, BBW aden new nncnnwentwnnenmwtine 


Sodium minerals, brines (natural) 

BORG: SUE 28 Sdn nt cdcwcpecatbeins 
Slate, crude 

Stone, block, crushed 

Strontium ores... .~-~- 

Sulphur, pyrites__—__ 

Tale, pyrophyllite, crude 

Topaz, crude 

Vermiculite concentrates ................--. 
Wollastonite — 

Kyanite and other mullite- forming minerals, 


A—Continued 


Column II 


grinding and grading mills, 
grinding and grading 


flotation, 
concentrating, 


Mines, 

Mines, 
mills, 

Mines. 

Mines. 

Mines, 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, magnesium compound recovery plants, 

Mines, grading and cutting plants, synthesis 
plants. 

Brine wells, mines, refineries. 

Sand and gravel pits and plants. 

Mills. 

Quarries, mills, crushing and grading plants. 

Mines, mills. 

Native sulphur mines, mills, refineries. 

Mines, mills, block tale processing plants. 

Mills, grinding plants. 

Mines, mills, exfoliating plants. 

Mills. 

Mines, mullite synthesis plants. 


mills. 


synthetic mullite. 
Mineral pigments 

cinder). 
Mica, crude, 


(iron ores, ete., pyrite Mines, pigment plants. 

Mines, mica synthesis units, splitting or proc- 
essing plants. 

Mines, processing plants. 

Mines, refineries. 

Mines. 

Mines, mills, expanding plants. 

Granule plants. 

Mines, mills, evaporated salt plants, 

Brine wells. 

Mines, mills. 

Mines, mills, brine processing plants. 


trimmed, scrap 


Monazite, bastnasite 

Nitrogen compounds (natural) Renisbalieone apeituieapiinad 
oe a EERE. PEE oe 
Perlite, crude......-~- 

Roofing granules (stone, 

Salt, crude 

Salt brines___~- 

Phosphate rock, crude 

Potash, crude 
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NPA DELEGATION 14, AS AMENDED AUGUST 3, 1951—DELEGATION OF 
AUTHORITY TO PROCESS APPLICATIONS UNDER NPA ORDER M-4 
(CONSTRUCTION) 


Dew. 14 
As amended 
Aveust 3, 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
{NPA Delegation 14, as amended Aug. 3, 1951] 
ADMINISTRATOR OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ET AL. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO PROCESS APPLICATIONS UNDER NPA ORDER M-—4 AND TO 
MAKE ALLOTMENTS AND ASSIGN RATINGS UNDER CMP REGULATION NO. 6 


NPA Delegation 14, as last amended July 11, 1951 (16 F. R. 6735), is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 


1. Pursuant to the authority under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended, Executive Orders 10161 (15 F. R. 6105) and 10200 (16 F. R. 61), and 
Defense Production Administration Delegation 1 (16 F. R. 738), the following 
functions to be performed pursuant to NPA order M-4A and CMP Regulation 
No. 6 are delegated to each of the persons named in Table I of this delegation 
with power to delegate and to authorize successive delegations with respect to the 
categories of construction set forth in Table I opposite his name: To authorize 
construction schedules of prime contractors in accordance with the provisions 
of CMP Regulation No. 6; to,make allotments of controlied materials for con- 
struction; to apply or to assign to others the right to apply DO ratings and 
allotment numbers and symbols for procurement of materials and products other 
than controlled materials which are required for construction under an approved 
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construction program as provided by CMP Regulation No. 6. Power is further 
delegated to process applications for adjustment or exception under the pro- 
visions of CMP Regulation No. 6, and to take final appellate action under the 
regulation. 

2. The authority delegated by paragraph 1 of this delegation shall be exercised 
within such construction program determinations or other quantitative restric- 
tions as may be established by the Defense Production Administration, and in 
accordance with such instructions, record-keeping and reporting requirements, 
and policy directives, as may be issued from time to time by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. Such delegated authority shall also be exercised in conformity 
with the regulations and orders of the National Production Authority, and in 
conformity with the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 6, and as contained in the 
instructions applicable to forms to be made use of in connection with CMP Regu- 
lation No. 6, or such other forms as have been or will be approved by the National 
Production Authority. 

3. In addition, the following power is delegated to the persons named in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this paragraph with power to delegate and to 
authorize successive delegations. 

(a) To the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and to the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, power to receive, consider, pass upon, and take action 
in his own name, including appellate action, upon applications for adjustment or 
exception under the provisions of section 4 of NPA Order M-—4A, to authorize 
commencement of construction of buildings, structures, or projects of the type 
specified in Table I NPA Order M—4A, which buildings, structures, or projects 
are required as part of an integrated hospital program. 

(b) To the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, power to receive, 
consider, pass upon, and take action in his own name, including appellate action, 
upon applications for adjustment or exception under the provisions of section 4 
of NPA Order M-—4A, to authorize commencement of construction of a gymnasium 
which is to be an integral part of a school plant and is to be used primarily in 
instructional purposes in physical education and training, and which does not 
include facilities for spectator seating. 

4. Any adjustment or exception under NPA Order M-—4A issued by any delegate 
pursuant to this delegation must be correlated with the delegate’s activities 
under the Controlled Materials Plan of the National Production Authority; and 
all projects approved by each delegate, and the allotment of controlled materials 
made therefore, will be charged against the total construction program and allot- 
ments approved for such delegate by the Defense Production Administration. 

5. As used in this delegation, the terms “petroleum,” “gas,” “solid fuels, 
“electric power,” “metals and minerals,” ‘food,’ “domestic transportation,” 
“storage,” and and “port facilities” have the same meanings as are set forth in 
Executive Order 10161. 

6. All actions taken pursuant to this delegation shall be in the name of the 
delegate or other official to whom like authority has been delegated by the dele- 
gate, and shall be authenticated by the signature and title of the individual 
authorized to take such actions. 


” 


This amendment shall take effect on August 3, 1951. 
‘ NATIONAL PropucTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


TABLE I 
Delegate Category of Construction 
The Administrator of the Fed- All school and library construction, all hospital and health 
eral Security Agency. facility construction other than the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration and military hospitals; all other health and 
sanitation programs (but not water supply and sewer 
construction programs) except such types of construc- 
tion on federally owned property under the control of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and such types of con- 
struction on military reservations ; college housing. 
7he Beuinieaies of Veterans’ The hospital program of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Affairs. 
The Administrator of the Hous- Housing construction, alteration, and repair, except: 
ing and Home Fnance Agency. housing and community facilities on federally owned 
property under the control of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; housing on military reservations: military 
housing under Public Law 211, 8ist Congress; college 
housing; and farmstead construction. 
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Delegate 
The Secretary of Agriculture___ 


The Secretary of the Interior__- 


The Petroleum Administrator 
for Defense. 


The Secretary of Commerce_-_- 


The Administrator of the De- 
fense Transport Administra- 
tion. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion. 


The National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. 
The Department of Defense_—_-_ 


General Services Administra- 


tion. 


MINERALS PRODUCTION 


PROGRAM 


TABLE I—Continued 


Category of Construction 


including farmstead construction ; 
food production and processing facilities, and whole- 
sale food distribution facilities, within the limits of the 
memorandum of agreement between the Administrator 
of the Production and Marketing Administration and 
the Administrator of the National Production Author- 
> (16 F. z 3410), as from time to time amended or 

mage age» 

abe ities for departmental programs of the Department 
of the Interior; facilities for the production, prepara- 
tion, and processing of solid fuels; facilities for the 
generation, transmission, and distribution of electric 
power ; facilities for the production and processing of 
the metals and minerals listed in column 1 of Appendix 
A of NPA Delegation No. 5; facilities for the produc 
tion and processinz of fishery products. 

Facilities for the production, processing, refining, and dis 
tribution of petroleum and gas, and facilities for the 
ob oe tay processing, and distribution of the products 
isted in Appendix A of NPA Delegation No. 9 (but not 
filling stations). 

Bureau of Public Roads programs for highway construc 
tion and maintenance of all rural and urban highways, 
streets, highway equipment, repair shops, bridges, tun 
nels, tol! road facilities, and appurtenant installations, 
regardless of financing; air navigation facilities, civil 
airports ; shipyards. 

Facilities for domestic transportation, 
facilities, as defined in E. O. 10161. 


Farm construction, 


storage, and port 


All construction by, or for the account of the Atomic 
Energy Commission ; industrial construction sponsored 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

All construction by, or for the account of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Construction by or for the account of the Department of 
Defense and all military housing under Public Law 211, 
8ist Congress ; Navy construction: Army construction : 
Air Force construction including but not limited to 
projects of an industrial nature financed by Air 
Force; military command construction. 

Federal buildings and facilities except as otherwise desig 
nated on this table. 


the 
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DMPA ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENT OF DMPA DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR AND ISSUANCE OF DMPA DELEGATION NO. 1 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 


For immediate release 
Friday, September 14, 1951. 


AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 


DMPA-1 


Jess Larson today was sworn in as Defense Materials Procurement Adminis 


trator. 


His first official acts as head of the agency which President 
28 by Executive order were to: 


lished August 2! 


1, Appoint Howard I. 
Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
2. Issue DMPA Regulation No. 


Truman estab- 
Young, president of the American Zinc, Lead & 
DMPA Deputy Administrator. 


1, under which he immediately assumes 


responsibility for recommending the issuance of certificates for the pur- 
chase of metals and minerals, the making of loans to stimulate their devel- 
opment and production, and accelerated tax amortization. 


At the same time, the 


are to be 


taken over by DMPA in the agencies now performing them. 


regulation temporarily continues other functions which 


This ac- 


tion was necessary to assure the uninterrupted conduct of business pending 


the establishment of appropriate organizational units in DMPA. 
who is on leave of absence from American Zinc, 

served on the War Production Board during World War 
rector of the Minerals Bureau and the Mineral Resources Coordinating Divi- 


Mr. Young, 
Co., 


Lead & Smelting 
Il. He was Di- 


sion and Deputy Vice Chairman for Metals and Minerals. 
He is president of the American Mining Congress and has had more than 40 
years of mining and minerals experience. 
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Mr. Larson said that DMPA will strive “to achieve the kind of a steady flow 
of strategic and critical materials necessary to assure fulfillment of our pre- 
paredness production and national stockpile objectives, in accordance with 
time schedules prescribed by Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson, and main- 
tenance of our essential civilian economy during this period of mobilization.” 

Mr. Larson emphasized that “it will be necessary to do everything possible 
to assure the stability of our own domestic production in the field of raw ma- 
terials, particularly minerals and metals.” However, he left no doubt adequate 
supplies will depend on the development of additional sources throughout the 
free world. 

“Our continent is deficient in a number of strategic materials,” he said. 
“Therefore, we must and will stimulate their exploration, development and pro- 
duction in areas of the free world where they exist and can be obtained under 
amicable and economical conditions of trade. 

“DMPA’s activities will be coordinated with the long range objectives of this 
country in its relations with the other free countries of the world. 

“It should be borne in mind because of the great rush for many of these ma- 
terials on the part of the entire world there is at present a marked deficiency 
in the supply. It will take time to make up this deficiency. Normally a period 
of at least 24 months will elapse between the confimation of the existence of 
an ore body and the beginning of production on an economic basis. 

“So our problem is not going to be solved overnight. It is going to require 
the utmost patience, diligence, coordination and technical skill that this coun- 
try is capable of applying. I have no doubt that we will succeed.” 

Mr. Larson said that a great deal of very constructive work has already been 
accomplished by the Defense Minerals Administration under Dr. James Boyd 
and the other agencies of the Government working on this problem. 

“We will add to the capable staffs already assembled in various agencies for 
carrying out these operations by bringing in additional patriotic American 
citizens representing the experience of the small domestic miner, as well as 
the world trader, in order that we may be sure we are applying our best ex- 
perience and technical skills to this job,” he said. 


. 
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DMPA DELEGATION NO. 1—DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND AGENCIES 
DeLFGATION No. 1 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1951 
DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTAIN OFFICERS AND AGENCIES UNDER DEFENSE 
PRODUTION ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (Public Law 
774, Sist Congress and Public Laws 69 and 96, 82d Congress), Executive Order 
10161 of September 9, 1950 (15 F. R. 6105) and 10200 of January 3, 1951 (16 
F. R. 61, as amended or modified, and Executive Order No. 10281 of August 28, 
1951 (16 F. R. 8789, pending organizational implementation of those orders, and 
to assure uninterrupted performance of the functions conferred upon me or the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency by those orders, certain of those functions 
are delegated as follows: 

1. Of the functions so conferred upon me, there are delegated, to each officer 
and agency performing, as of September 12, 1951, functions pursuant to Executive 
Orders 10161 of September 9, 1950, and 10200 of January 3, 1951, the functions 
under Executive Orders 10161 of September 9, 1950 and 10200 of January 3, 
1951, as amended or modified, and Executive Order 10281 of August 28, 1951, 
which are the same as or substantially similar to those functions performed 
as of September 12, 1951, except that recommendations for the issuance of 
certificates with respect to metals and minerals under sections 302 and 303 of 
the Act (loans, purchases, commitments, etc.) and section 124A of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended by section 216 of the Revenue Act of 1950, approved 
September 23, 1950 (accelerated amortization), shall be prepared as heretofore 
by the Defense Minerals Administration in the Department of the Interior and 
transmitted to the Defense Materials Procurement Administrator for review and 
submission to the Defense Production Administrator. 
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2. The functions herein delegated may be redelegated with or without authority 
for further redelegation, and redelegations in effect on the date hereof shall 
continued in effect until rescinded or modified by appropriate authority. 

3. All rules, regulations, policies, procedures, and directives applicable to the 
performance of the functions herein delegated, in effect on September 12, 1951, 
and not inconsistent with the foregoing Executive orders shall remain in full 
force and effect until modified or superseded. 

4. The functions delegated by the preceding paragraphs of this Delegation of 
Authority or redelgated by, or by authority of, the delegates hereunder shall 
be exercised subject to the direction and control of the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Administrator. 

This delegation shall take effect as of the date hereof. 

Dated: September 14, 1951. 

Jess LARSON, 
Defense Materials Procurement Administrator. 


[F. R. Doe. 51—11251; Filed, Sept. 14, 1951; 11:09 a. m.] 


Exuisir 19 
DMPA DELEGATION NO. 2—DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


DELEGATION No. 2 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1951 
DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Deputy ADMINISTRATOR 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO EXERCISE ALL FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY OF 
ADMINISTRATOR IN ABSENCE OR DISABILITY OF ADMINISTRATOR 


1. Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (Public Law 
774, 81st Congress, and Public Laws 69 and 96, S2d Congress) and Executive 
Order No. 10281 of August 28, 1951 (16 F. R. 8789), there is hereby delegated to 
the Deputy Administrator of the Defense Materials Procurement Agency the 
authority to exercise, in my absence or disability, all of the functions and 
authority vested in me as Defense Materials Procurement Administrator by such 
Executive Order. 

2. The authority contained herein may not be redelegated. 

3. This delegation is effective as of the date hereof. 

Dated: September 17, 1951. 

JESS LARSON, 
Defense Materials Procurement Administrator. 


[F. R. Doe. 51-11400; Filed, Sept. 18, 1951; 4:29 p. m.] 
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DPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 5, 1951—FORMER DPA AUTHORITY 
TO APPROVE DEFENSE LOANS TRANSFERRED TO RFC AS REQUIRED 
BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 10281 


DEFENSE PropUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-159 
I'riday, October 5, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL BXPANSION LOANS 


The Defense Production Administration announced today that its authority 
to approve loans for industrial expansion important to the defense effort has 
been transferred to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in accordance with 
provisions of an Executive order, dated Aug. 28, 1951, and signed by President 
Truman. 

Prior to August 28, DPA had the authority to approve these loans under sec- 
tion 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 with RFC disbursing the funds as 
fiscal agent. The Executive order now provides for determination of terms and 
conditions of such loans by RFC, 
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Certificates of essentiality of each loan from DPA or the Department of Agri- 
culture are now required for all domestic loans under section 302. 

The Executive order also provides that such loans will be handled through 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington when the funds are to be used for ex- 
pansion, development, or production in foreign countries. These loans will be 
made by the Export-Import Bank only upon a certificate of essentiality made by 
the Department of Agriculture in the case of food and food facilities and by DPA 
in all other cases. These loans will be made Only when private funds and the 
regular funds of the Export-Import Bank are unavailable for the loan involved. 
Terms and conditions of the loans will be determined by the bank. 

Loans made by RFC under section 302 of the Defense Production Act will 
continue to be restricted to those instances where neither private funds nor regu- 
lar RFC funds are available for industrial expansion purposes. 

As of August 28, DPA had approved 60 loans, amounting to $113,893,029, with 
RFC acting as fiscal agent and disbursing the money from a $600,000,000 appro- 
priation for this purpose. 

DPA said that all loan applications for domestic facilities should be filed with 
RFC field offices throughout the country. 


Exner 21 


DPA DELEGATION NO. 2—DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO DMPA TO 
CERTIFY LOANS 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
[Delegation No. 2] 
DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATOR 
DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO CERTIFY LOANS 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended (Public Law 
774, Sist Cong., and Public Laws 69 and 96, S2d Cong.), Executive Orders 10161 
of September 9, 1950 (15 F. R. 6105), and 10200 of January 3, 1951 (16 F. R. 61), 
as amended or modified by Executive Order 10281 of August 28, 1951 (16 F. R. 
8789), the authority conferred upon me by sections 310 (b) and 311 (b) of 
Executive Order 10161, as amended, to certify the essentiality of loans te the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
is hereby delegated to the Defense Materials Procurement Administrator to the 
extent that such loans are a part of and in accordance with the terms of pro- 
grams certified by me pursuant to section 307 of Executive Order 10161, as 
amended. 

The authority herein delegated may be redelegated. 

This delegation shall take effect as of October 25, 1951. 

MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Defense Production Administrator. 


Exureir 22 


DMA AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT OF DECEMBER 
5, 1950, PLEDGING COOPERATION TO MINING INDUSTRY 


‘ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Information Service 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


For release at 
8:30 p. m., December 5, 1950 


COOPERATION PLEDGED TO MINERALS INDUSTRY 


The domestic mining industry was urged today to increase its efforts to provide 
the basic raw materials essential to the defense program of the Nation. 

In an address before the annual members’ meeting of the American Mining 
Congress in New York City, James Boyd, Administrator of the Defense Minerals 
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Administration, called attention to the accelerated demands for strategic and 
critical metals and minerals. 

The purpose of the DMA is to assure an adequate supply of metallic and 
nonmetallic minerals for the national-defense effort. The Defense Minerals 
Administration is one of five new agencies established by Secretary of the 
Interior Osear L. Chapman to carry out specific provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. The other four agencies are the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense, the Defense Power Administration, the Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration, and the Defense Fisheries Administration. 

Dr. Boyd, on behalf of Secretary Chapman, pledged the cooperation of the 
Interior Department and the Defense Minerals Administration in keeping mines, 
smelters, and mills at maximum efficient operation and in expanding production 
of those mineral commodities in short supply. 

“The mining industry,” said Dr. Boyd, “has a Herculean task before it in 
providing our domestic industry with the supplies needed for the production of 
military material and essential civilian goods. 

“You have done the job well in two world wars,” he added, “and I have faith 
that you will succeed in this critical period of mobilization.” 

Describing the Defense Minerals Administration as the prime point of Govern- 
ment contact with the mineral industries and the manufacturers of mining 
machinery and equipment, Dr. Boyd outlined the methods that have been thus 
far worked out to provide Government assistance to those mineral producers 
unable to expand production without Government assistance. Under the Defense 
Production Act, he said, three principle methods are available: (1) Government 
guaranty of private loans; (2) direct Government loans; and (3) procurement 
contracts. A fourth method, accelerated amortization for tax purposes, he added, 
is available under the Internal Revenue Act of September 23, 1950, applications 
for which are being handled through the National Security Resources Board. 

The Defense Minerals Administration, stated Dr. Boyd, cannot make loans 
or conclude purchase contracts itself. The function of the Defense Minerals 
Administration in regard to loans, he explained, is to certify to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as to their necessity for national defense. As 
for procurement contracts, these will be certified to the General Services Ad- 
ministration after DMA has carried out the preliminary negotiations. (Pur- 
chases of ores or processed metals and minerals under contracts of the General 
Services Administration may be diverted to private industries or retained 
for the Government stockpile. ) 

The Defense Minerals Administration will also be called upon to give an 
advisory opinion where accelerated amortization is requested. 

“Secretary Chapman, who has been given the responsibility by President 
Truman of expanding production of minerals, fuels and electric power,” Dr. 
Boyd told the Mining Congress, “has asked me to stress to you the extreme 
importance of our metals and minerals. The searcity of the products of our 
mines is perhaps the most limiting factor in our economy today.” 

“Our problems,” added Dr. Boyd, “are threefold: First, we must get the 
maximum production possible—every available pound—from existing facilities 
immediately. Second, we must create new sources—to develop known but un 
worked deposits—to meet the continuing expanded demands of a mobilized 
economy. And third, we must make concentrated efforts to find additiona! 
deposits of ore.” 

Dr. Boyd pointed out that the Defense Minerals Administration has tenta- 
tively set up three major divisions to carry out its responsibilities to the 
Nation under the Defense Production Act—a Requirements Division, a Supply 
Division, and a Production Expansion Division. 

Since the inrposition of considerable military requirements on top of an 
already expanding civilian production must be based on the available supply 
of basic raw materials, the major functions of the Requirements Division are 
twofold: The first is to assure the necessary production materials for the 
maintenance, repair and operation of the metal mines and nonferrous smelters, 
and the nonmetallic mines so that the current rate of flow of metals and 
minerals from the mines is unhampered, Administrator Boyd said. This also 
means that an adequate supply of repair parts and new equipment must be 
assured to continue the mechanization of these mining properties. The second 
major function is to determine the requirements for the expansion programs 
of strategic minerals which are developed by the Production Expansion Di- 
vision. 

The Supply Division, Dr. Boyd continued, is to be the programing and plan- 
ning group of the Defense Minerals Administration. It will analyze and mrain- 
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tain forecasts of total supplies of all critical metals and minerals, and will 
maintain liaison with the NPA of the Department of Commerce with regard 
to the supply-requirements situation, and advise on adjusting requirements 
to supply. It also will develop goals for the expansion of productive capacity 
as well as programs for achieving them. In addition, this Division will recom- 
mend regulations on conservation and limitation in order to divert as neces- 
sary the flow of crude and intermediate mineral products. 

The Production Expansion Division will process applications for Government 
assistance and will evaluate individual proposals for increasing production 
of critically needed mineral raw materials. The Division will conduct pre- 
liminary negotiations leading to procurement contracts and loans, will recom- 
mend to the Deputy Administrator the certification of contracts and loans, and 
will maintain liaison with the General Services Administration, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, National Security Resources Board, and other Federal 
agencies concerned in the matters of contracts and loans. 

It is obviously the intent of the act, Dr. Boyd told the American Mining Con- 
gress, that expansion of production shall be facilitated as much as possible 
through ordinary business channels. Government guaranty of loans or direct 
Government loans can be restored to if regular business loans are not obtainable. 
However, the Government will negotiate purchasing contracts or make loans 
only if these methods appear to be necessary to place into industrial channels 
additional quantities of critical metals and minerals. 

In selecting projects designed to expand mineral production, the Defense Min- 
erals Administration, according to Administrator Boyd, will give primary con- 
sideration at present to those designed to produce one or more of the following 
commodities (listed alphabetically): Antimony, asbestos (spinning grade), 
beryllium, chromite, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, copper, corundum, fluorspar, 
graphite (crucible flake), maganese, mica (strategic), molybdenum, nickel, 
platinum group metals, sulfur, tale (steatite), tungsten, and zinc. This list, 
he added, will be expanded, curtailed or modified in accordance with the chang- 
ing national defense requirements. Projects to be approved by the Defense 
Mineral Administration must, in its judgment, show definite promise of yield- 
ing material of acceptable grade, physical character, and specifications in amounts 
that will significantly improve the mineral supply position for national defense. 
Also, said Dr. Boyd, commitments for assistance in developing and mining 
mineral deposits will be made only when the necessary processing plants, water 
supply, and access roads exist, or when simultaneous commitments are made to 
assure that they will be provided if necessary. The technical and managerial 
competence of the operator will also be considered. 

In amplifying his remarks on procurement contracts, Dr. Boyd stated that 
overmarket prices will be certified only when the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion determines, as required by the Defense Production Act, that the production 
goal for a specific material cannot be reached “* * * at lower prices or on 
terms more favorable to the Government.” 

The applicant for certification of a purchase contract, he added, will be re- 
quired to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion that ore reserves of suitable grade and character are available and adequate 
to fulfill the requested contract, and the applicant will be required to satisfy the 
Defense Minerals Administration that he can meet a firm delivery schedule. 

In regard to loans, Administrator Boyd said that applicants for certification 
of loans will be required to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Defense 
Minerals Administration, as required by the Defense Production Act, that finan- 
cial assistance has been sought through other channels and “* * * is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms.” 

The particular type of assistance that will be recommended or granted, the 
mining men were told, will be that which best suits the stage of development of 
the proposed project and the needs of the operator. Most project proposals 
will require a field examination of the mineral deposit concerned before recom- 
mendations are made. 

The Defense Minerals Administration, said Dr. Boyd will rely heavily on the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines in carrying out its duties. In Wash- 
ington, the activities of the three agencies will be coordinated by an operating 
committee composed of the Deputy Administrator of the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines and Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Appropriate commodity working groups on which the three 
agencies will be represented, are being set up. The Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration member of each group will be its executive officer. 
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Administrator Boyd stated that applications for Government assistance from 
the mineral industries should be sent directly to him at the Defense Minerals 
Administration offices in Washington. 

The Defense Minerals Administration will maintain no field staff of its own 
but will rely on Bureau of Mines-Geological Survey teams set up in each of the 
eight Bureau of Mines regions who will help applicants and will act for the 
Defense Minerals Administration in reviewing the applications in the light of 
existing data and determining what additional investigations are necessary to 
permit a decision. The teams will arrange for field or laboratory studies as 
needed, see that they are carried out, appraise the results and report to Washing- 
ton. Other responsibilities of the field team will be to help call to the operating 
committee’s attention projects that the team feels worthy of consideration. 

Field headquarters will be set up with the following personnel : 

Region I, Juneau, Alaska, 8. H. Lorain (BM) and W. H. Twenhofel (acting) 
(GS); Region II, Spokane, Wash., M. E. Volin (BM) and A. E. Weissenborn 
(GS); Region III, San Francisco, Calif., H. C. Hiller (BM) and Ward Smith 
(GS) ; Region IV, Denver, Colo., J. H. East, Jr. (BM) and A. H. Koschman (GS) ; 
Region V, Minneapolis, Minn., A. B. Needham (BM) and C. E. Dutton (GS); 
Region VI, Joplin, Mo., L. T. McElvenny (BM) and Gallagher (GS) ; Region VII, 
Knoxville, Tenn., J. R. Thoenen (BM) and Robert Laurence (GS); Region VIII, 
College Park, Md., W. G. Agnew (BM) and Walter White (acting) (GS); and 
Region [IX (the Foreign Minerals region), Washington, D. C., E. W. Pehrson (BM) 
and W. D. Johnston (GS). The Geological Survey member is executive officer 
of the field teams headquartered at Spokane, Joplin, Knoxville, and Washington. 
The Bureau of Mines member is executive officer of the others. 

Dr. Boyd pointed out that regardless of the type of assistance sought, certain 
basic information concerning the proposed project must accompany each appli- 
cation sent to Washington. In addition to the name and address of applicant, 
the name and exact location of the property ; metal or mineral, and information 
as to ownership, leases, and detailed directions for reaching the property from 
the nearest town, each application should present the following data: (1) 
General description of mineral showings: (2) known dimensions of the deposit; 
(3) history of deposit (development work, ore shipments, etc.) ; (4) description 
of mine workings; (5) sampling and assays (including maps or sketches, if avail- 
able) ; (6) engineer’s or geologist’s report, if available; (7) description of surface 
and underground installations and equipment ‘(hoist, compressors, drilling 
machines, crushers, mill, milling equipment, offices, housing, etc.) ; (8) descrip- 
tion of proposed project, including type of assistance desired; and (9) require- 
ments for proposed projects in terms of money, manpower, construction, equip- 
ment, supplies, roads, water supply, and time to carry out project. 

* * * * + * * 


Exuueir 23 


TESTIMONY OF ODM ADMINISTRATOR WILSON BEFORE THE SENATE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, JANUARY 18, 1951 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 
For release about 
10 a. m., Thursday, J'anuary 18, 1951 ry 
C. E. Witson’s TestiMoNy Berore THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BusINEss (JANUARY 18, 1951) 


I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss some of the problems small 
business faces in the defense effort. 

As you know there are certain basie factors inherent in such an effort. Among 
these are time, integration and expansion. Clearly, we must achieve our 
defense requirements as quickly as possible. We must within a minimum 
period integrate our production resources, both large and small, into the defense 
effort. While this program is being carried forward we must expand our pro- 
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ductive facilities thereby increasing our defense potential and at the same time 
decreasing the strain upon our civilian economy. 

In any accelerated defense program there is, unfortunately, a time lag in 
some instances between the curtailment of civilian production and conversion 
to defense production. In an already tight economy stockpiling and production 
for defense must have first call on materials needed to combat the threat of 
foreign aggression. ‘To assure our military requirements, it is necessary to cur- 
tail the use of scarce materials and provide a system of priorities and allocations. 
An unfortunate result of this in the early stages is hardship to some individuals. 
On an over-all basis hardship cases decrease with the increase of defense con- 
tracts at work in the economy. We are particularly aware of this problem and 
are moving as promptly as possible so that dislocations may be held to a mini- 
mum. The individual hardship cases, however, are a matter for consideration 
by the particular operating agencies. 

In this connection it might be helpful if I briefly describe the present organ- 
ization Which has been set up to carry forward our defense efforts. 

As you know the Office of Defense Mobilization was created within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The Director of that Office is charged with the duty 
on behalf of the President, to direct, control, and coordinate all mobilization 
efforts. These include production, procurement, manpower, food, transport 
activities, maintenance of a sound economy, and foreign aid. In discharging 
these functions the Director is assisted by an advisory board known as the 
Defense Mobilization Board. The membership of this Board includes the heads 
of various executive departments and agencies having responsibilities connected 
with the national defense. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization does not perform any operating functions. 
Its job is to determine over-all policies and to coordinate the activities and 
programs of the mobilization effort. It is our duty to keep the machinery of 
defense mobilization running smoothly. 

The Defense Production Administration is the programing agency for the 
production phase of the program. It will perform functions incident to the 
determination of production programs required to meet defense needs and will 
establish procedures to accomplish such programs. In this connection the Ad- 
ministrator secures the production plans of all agencies and estimates manpower 
requirements to meet them. He is charged with responsibility concerning the 
expansion of productive facilities and it is only upon his authorizaton that the 
General Services Administration can make purchases to promote expansion of 
productive capacity and supply. He also is the certifying authority for tax 
amortization for emergency facilities. 

In connection with expansion, the Defense Production Administrator is re- 
sponsible for the direct loan program under which loans may be made to private 
business enterprises for the expansion of capacity, the development of tech- 
nological processes or the production of essential materials. Under the provi- 
sions of the Defense Production Act this program is limited to those cases in 
which financial assistance is not otherwise available. I believe that to the 
extent possible these direct loans should be utilized to integrate small businesses 
into the production effort and therefore applications from small business will 
receive careful consideration. 

Insofar as food is concerned, the Defense Production Administrator deter- 
mines with the Secretary of Agriculture how the available supply is to be 
divided between industrial and other uses. In the event of any differences be- 
tween these agencies the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization will 
make the final decision. 

In addition this organization arrangement separates programing and operating 
procedures over priorities and allocations. The Defense Production Admin- 
istrator will determine the over-all production priorities and will decide when 
curtailment of civilian production is necessary. The priorities and allocations 
orders, however, wll continue to be issued by the various operating agencies sub- 
ject to the direction and approval of the Administrator, Thus, the Secretary of 
Interior will continue to have jurisdiction over petroleum, gas, solid fuels, and 
electric power. Any problem the public may have concerning these materials 
should be taken up with the appropriate agency within the Office of the Secretary 
of Interior. These agencies are the Petroleum Administration for Defense, the 
Defense Minerals Administration, the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, and 
the Defense Power Administration. With respect to food and food facilities the 
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Secretary of Agriculture has assigned the operating functions within his Depart- 
ment to the Production and Marketing Administration. Insofar as transporta- 
tion ? concerned, such matters are handled by the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible for all other materials. In order 
to discharge this responsibility he has established in the Department of Commerce 
the National Production Authority which has within it an Industry Operations 
Bureau with industry divisions. Applications for adjustment in individual hard- 
ship cases are handled initially by the particular industry divisions within the In- 
dustry Operations Bureau. You will notice that the various orders of NPA 
contain a statement to the effect that any person affected by the order may 
file an application for an adjustment or exception on the ground of extreme hard- 
ship, or that enforcement of the order against him would not be in the interest 
of the national-defense program. To aid in meeting the problems of small busi 
ness a Small Business Office has been established in NPA. 

In the procurement field the responsibility of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
relates to general policies and coordination among the procurement agencies so 
that, among other things, the demand for raw materials may be channeled, the 
maximum use of tools and machines attained, and definitive supply and require- 
ments estimates procured. Although the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Defense Production Administration are directly concerned with procurement 
policies and programs, the actual contracting is done by the Defense Depart- 
ment and the procurement agencies of the Government. For the present any 
problems of this type should be taken up with the appropriate procurement 
agency. 

The Economie Stabilization Agency handles price control and wage stabiliza- 
tion. When such controls are imposed there may be individual instances re- 
quiring adjustment. As the Agency is establishing procedures to handle these 
matters, any problems concerning them should be referred there. 

The Congress, in the Defense Production Act of 1950, has expressed its con- 
cern over the difficulties that may face small business in the mobilization effort. 
In section 701 it has specifically stated that “It is the sense of the Congress 
that small business enterprises be encouraged to make the greatest possible contri- 
bution toward achieving the objectives of this Act.” In order to carry out this 
policy it has provided that information concerning the activities of the various 
agencies under the act shall be made available to small-business enterprises. 
It has also provided for representation by small- and medium-sized businesses 
on industry advisory committees; for the establishment of procedures so that 
small business may receive such exemptions from the act as may be feasible: 
and for the expeditious handling of all requests, applications, or appeals from 
small business. 

You may be sure that we are making every effort to carry out this legislative 
intent. Through arrangements with the Secretary of Commerce any citizen can 
procure from any one of more than 5,000 offices throughout the country co- 
operating with the Department of Commerce and the Government purchasing 
agencies information regarding Government procurement. These offices comprise 
local chambers of commerce and civic groups. The purpose of this wide dissemi- 
nation is to give small business every opportunity to participate in the defense 
effort. Specifically it includes a daily report of practically all proposed Gov- 
ernment purchasing through competitive bids. With respect to negotiated con- 
tracts these agencies have available a weekly report showing the prime un- 
classified contracts awarded. The report, which lists the items, quantities, and 
contractors, is disseminated so that the small-business man may solicit subcon- 
tracts for components. In this connection the information office also advises him 
of the facts he should supply a prime contractor when seeking a subcontract. 

I believe that small business must be given every opportunity to participate in 
the defense program. True some small-business enterprises may not be able to 
underbid large firms or in some instances only a large manufacturer may be 
able to supply the needed quantities. In such situations, however, the prime 
contractor is being encouraged to subcontract. The Secretary of Defense is 
of the same view and has issued a statement of policy to the effect that in pro- 
curement the military departments should pay particular attention to— 

(d) The fullest possible use of small business concerns. 
(e) The utilization in negotiation of competitive and multiple awards, 
whenever possible. 
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(f) The aggressive encouragement or requirement of subcontracting by 
prime contractors, 
I heartily agree with these principles and propose to see them carried out to 
the fullest extent possible. 

With respect to the advisory committees I plan to assign the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration the responsibility of coordinating the utilization of such 
committees by the various agencies so that there will no longer be overlapping 
committees from particular industries. I shall also request the Administrator to 
prepare, insofar as possible, uniform procedures for representation on and use 
of advisory committees. In this request I shall specifically ask him to consult 
with the Attorney General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concerning those problems. 

Provision has also been made for exemption for hardship cases and some of 
the metals orders contrain specifiic exemptions for small business. There is no 
doubt that special provision should be made for expeditious handling of all re- 
quests, applications and the like whether they be from small business or any 
other segment of the public. 

One of the main problems concerning small business is integration into the 
mobilization effort. In my opinion we can accomplish this in several ways, 
Among these is the direct loan program through which we can assist and en- 
courage small business to convert to defense production and, if necessary, ex- 
pand productive facilities. In undertaking such a program we must, of course, 
see to it that small business receives its fair share of prime contracts. In those 
instances where this may not be possible, we must continually encourage sub- 
contracting to smaller enterprises. Then, too, efforts can be made toward 
pooling of manufacturing resources by smaller manufacturers in order to handle 
prime contracts. Although this is not specifically mentioned in the law, I be- 
lieve that within the scope of section 708 of the Defense Production Act govern- 
mental agencies may under appropriate conditions enter into voluntary agree- 
ments for so-called production pools. 

These then are but a few of the efforts which should be made to carry out the 
legislative intent of the Congress concerning the contribution of small business 
toward accomplishing the purposes of the act. In order to insure the implemen- 
tation of this policy, I am directing the Administrator of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration to lend encouragement and support to small business through 
the Small Business Office of the National Production Authority. It will be their 
duty to determine methods and set up procedures by which small business 
enterprises can be integrated into the defense effort. In this connection all the 
agencies having operating functions in the mobilization program would be re- 
quested to adhere to these principles in the issuance of orders curtailing pro- 
duction or use of materials by business enterprises with a view to insuring that 
small business concerns will not be disproportionately affected by such orders. 

Moreover, I believe that the other small-business programs such as direct 
loans for small business, assurance of equitable treatment in the issuance of 
prime contracts, and the encouragement of subcontracting can be appropriately 
centered in this official. 

Undoubtedly the steps which have been taken so far with regard to this prob- 
lem are in the right direction. There are many advantages in centering this 
activity in one office. Not only does it allow for realistic study and program- 
ing but it also gives the small-business man a central office to which he can ap- 
peal for expeditious action. 

President Truman, in his state of the Union message, pointed out that our 
program calls for increased “capacity to produce and to keep our economy 
strong for the long pull.” This phase of the program is essential to meet the 
threat of Communist aggression. As a part of this program we must have 
vigorous small business enterprises capable of participating in a united effort 
for defense. The more effective and energetic these enterprises are the stronger 
our economy will be. 

I appreciate that once a business disbands it is practically impossible to re- 
create it. The engineering skills, the labor force and the management are soon 
dissipated. Such losses are detrimenta) te our economy and steps must be 
taken to avoid them. In the administration of the mobilization effort we shall 
make every effort to keep such casualties to a minimum. 
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Exuteir 24 


DPA PRESS RELEASE ANNOUNCING PROCUREMENT POLICIES 
ADOPTED TO HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Caution—Hold for release until 12 noon BE. 8S. T. Monday, April 28, 1951 


DPA-27 
SMALL BUSINESS 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Defense Production Administrator William H. Harrison today announced 
adoption of a new four-point procurement policy to increase participation of 
small business in defense production. 

The policy, Mr. Harrison said, has been accepted by all Government agencies 
concerned with defense procurement and production. The policy was developed 
by the OPA Production Executive Committee, jointly with the DPA Small Business 
Executive Committee composed of representatives of defense agencies concerned. 

Mr. Harrison said the policy was the result of many weeks of study and dis- 
cussion by Government officials, including consultation with officials of both 
large and small firms throughout the country. The four points of the policy 
were outlined by the DPA Administrator as follows: 

1. To bring into the defense effort on a prime contract, subcontract, or 
purchase part basis every qualified producer who can be used so that orders 
can be spread across as wide a base as possible. 

2. To find and put to use the productive facilities of small firms. 

3. To give small manufacturers all necessary information concerning 
Government needs and the steps they should follow in obtaining subcontracts 
as well as prime contracts. 

4. To develop and install procurement procedures which will encourage 
prime contractors to subcontract to small firms the maximum amount of 
business possible. 

To carry out the procurement policy, Mr. Harrison said, the two DPA com- 
mittees have recommended the following eight specific steps: 

1. Contracting officers should require contractors to state in bid or negotiation 
whether or not additional facilities, either buldings or equipment, will be 
necessary to accomplish the work. If the contractor requires a Certificate of 
Necessity or priorities assistance, it is to be submitted to NPA for clearance prior 
to further negotiation with the contractor, with the understanding that no com- 
mitments are to be made to the contractor pending such NPA approval. The 
intent of this recommendation, the Committee said, is to assure that business is 
channeled to existing facilities before expansion of facilities is considered. 

2. Each service should review its requirements and designate specific items 
suited for distribution among a number of contractors. Such items, whenever 
possible, should be procured by competitive bidding, or if this method fails, by 
negotiation. To fully encourage competition in negotiation, lists similar to bidder 
lists are to be used in choosing sources of supply. Advance notice must be 
given of intent to negotiate, and adequate time is to be allowed prospective 
suppliers to prepare proposals. The purchase information will be included in 
the daily procurement synopsis issued by the National Production Authority. 
Procurement is to be broken into two or more lots, and multiple awards made 
wherever appropriate and feasible. 

3. Contracting officers should obtain agreement with suppliers that subcontract- 
ing will be used wherever possible. 

4. Prime contractors should be provided with incentives to subcontract to the 
maximum degree possible. The Committee pointed out that attempts to hold 
down profits which may be earned on subcontract work to a level below that 
which normally obtains in a commercial practice nullifies the objective of spread- 
ing the contracts. Current cost analysis practices, the Committee explained, tend 
to discourage subcontracting by allowing less administrative costs, overhead 
costs and profits on subcontracted portions of prime contracts on the theory 
that it is less costly to the prime contractor to administer subcontracts than to 
do the work in his own plant. The Committee concluded this tends to encourage 
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prime contractors to build as much as possible of the completed product within 
their own plants. 

5. The Department of Defense should authorize payment of justifiable price 
differentials to accomplish the objective of keeping intact the facilities of small 
business. This should include such steps as utilization of marginal producers 
and the payment of transportation penalties where necessary. 

6. The Department of Defense should review its “M-Day Production Alloca- 
tion Program” with a view to broadening, wherever possible, the number of 
eligible contractors. This is a list of producers known and inspected by the 
Defense Department as capable of supplying military items. It is used as an 
aid by the contracting ofticers in locating sources of supply. 

7. Defense Production Administration, National Production Authority, the 
Department of Defense and all production and procurement agencies should 
continue eristing programs of technical aids, production services, and contract- 
ing and subcontracting assistance to small business. 

8. These agencies should undertake a coordinated program of information con- 
cerning the basic objectives of small business participation in defense production 
and the means by which this can be accomplished. This should include these 
steps: 

(a) Widely publicize the methods of Federal procurement so that small 
concerns will know where to go for assistance in obtaining contracts. 

(b) Encourage all businesses similarly to publicize their need for sub- 
contractors and the methods of their subcontracting activities. 

(c) Institute a program of educational forums and exhibits to expedite 
the location of additional suppliers. 

In order to measure the effectiveness of the policy, Mr. Harrison said periodic 
reports are to be submitted to DPA by the agencies concerned. Summaries will 
be made public from time to time, reporting the progress of small business 
participation in Federal procurement, he said. 

The Small Business Executive Committee consists of John C. Pritchard, Deputy 
Administrator for Small Business, Defense Production Administration, chair- 
man; the General Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission; and representa- 
tives from the Department of Defense, the Munitions Board, the General Services 
Administration, and the Defense Transport Administration. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PRESS RELEASE OF AUGUST 19, 1951—SECRE- 
TARY CHAPMAN URGES MOBILIZATION OF NATION’S MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Information Service 


BUREAU OF MINES 
For releuse 
Sunday, August 19, 195 


CHAPMAN URGES MOBILIZATION OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman today called for intensified 
exploration of mineral deposits and expanded mining of known reserves as the 
answer to an alarming decline in this Nation’s level of self-sufficiency in many 
strategic and critical minerals and metals. 

This country’s trend toward greater dependence on foreign sources for some 
of our most essential metals and nonmetallics must be reversed, said Secretary 
Chapman. 

While he pointed out that the domestic minerals industries have been doing a 
good job to supply the ever-increasing demands of the civilian and military 
economy, further expansion of sound projects is possible under the Government 
assistance programs authorized by the amended Defense Production Act. 

Secretary Chapman said he was convinced that, within this framework, the 
American minerals industry can meet demand with respect to several important 
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raw materials. He said, however, the industry must plan not only for the present 
defense emergencies, but also for the long pull in the years to come when domestic 
supplies of certain minerals may become more scarce. 

Accelerated exploration and development of additional ore reserves, improve 
ment in present mining and metallurgical practices, utilization of margina! 
deposits, elimination of all possible waste, and the development of alternate 
materials, particularly those from more abundant sources, are some of the 
remedies proposed by the Secretary. 

A chart prepared by the Bureau of Mines reveals that in the 6 years since the 
end of World War II, the ratio of domestic mine production to consumption of 
primary material in 38 important industrial minerals has been decreasing. 
Estimates for 1951, compared with figures for the 1940-44 period, show that the 
United States has a lowered self-sufficiency in 25 commodities, including such 
metals as copper, lead, zine, and iron ore; an improved position in only 7; and 
an unchanged situation in 6. 

Comparing 1951 estimates with the prewar period of 1935-39, the Bureau of 
Mines reports that there is a lowered self-sufficiency in 21 commodities, improy- 
ing self-sufficiency in 12 commodities, and an unchanged situation in 5. 

These estimates, the Bureau of Mines pointed out, illustrate that while there 
has been a general lowering of the self-sufficiency for a generation or more, the 
most noticeable drop occurred after World War Il. This war itself exacted a 
tremendous toll in mineral resources, but the ever-expanding demands of the 
postwar yvears are claiming an even greater stock of our irreplaceable natara! 
resources, 

The chart entitled “United States Self-Sufficiency in Principal Industrial 
Minerals,” which contains the data of the Bureau's survey, covers 38S minerals 
and mineral fuels. Three periods are shown—the prewar era of 1935-89, the 
World War II period of 1940-44, and current 1951. Self-sufficiency is shown 
as a percentage, representing the ratio of domestic mine production to United 
States consumption of primary materials. For instance, in 1951 the Bureau 
estimates that United States mines will produce 65 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements of primary copper and import most of the remaining 35 percent. T?us, 
the copper self-sufficiency is described as 65 percent. Similar percentages are 
given for all of the 38 commodities. 

Bureau estimates for 1951 reveal that there are only nine commodities which 
the United States will produce this year in sufficient quantities to meet or exceed 
consumption demands for primary materials. They are sulfur, molybdenum, 
anthracite, bituminous coal and lignite, phosphate rock, salt, natural gas, helium, 
and magnesium. 

In the 90-100-percent self-sufficiency range this year are nitrates, iron ore, and 
petroleum. Ilmenite and potash are in the SO-90-percent bracket, while the 
self-sufficiency range is GO-SO percent for copper, zinc, rutile, and fluorspar. 

There are seven strategic commodities for which this Nation is virtually de- 
pendent upon foreign sources this year. They are industrial diamonds, quartz 
crystals, tin, chromite, nickel, strategic mica, and long-fiber asbestos. The United 
States will produce a minute percentage of its tantalum requirements this year: 
8 percent of the manganese needed in making steel; 9 percent of its mercury; 10 
percent of its cobalt; 20 percent of flake graphite; 38 percent of bauxite; 55 per- 
cent of lead; and 26 percent of its antimony needs. The difference in this mine 
production and consumption of primary materials has to be filled in from other 
sources, largely by imports and some by the recovery of scrap materials, 

In evaluating the mineral position of 1951 with that of the World War II 
period, the Bureau's estimates reveal the following: 

Declining self-sufficiency in 25 commodities: Nitrates, iron ore, petroleum, 
potash, zine, copper, fluorspar, bismuth, lead, tungsten, cadmium, arsenic, bauxite, 
flake graphite, mercury, manganese, platinum metals, tantalum, long-fiber 
asbestos, strategic mica, chromite, molybdenum, phosphate rock, megnesium, 
and nickel. 

Improved self-sufficiency : Sulfur, anthracite, bituminous coal and lignite, salt, 
ilmenite, rutile, and antimony. 

Situation unchanged: Natural gas, helium, cobait, tin, quartz crystals, and 
industrial diamonds. (Note that three of these, tin, quartz and diamonds, repre- 
sent a continued virtual dependence on foreign sources. ) 
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Exusir 26 


DMPA—ADDRESS OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, OCTOBER 22, 1951 


For release on delivery expected at 2:30 pom. PS. T. 


Appress OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY, BeroRE THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, LOS ANGELES, OCTOBER 22, 
1951, Hore. BILTMORE 


Officers, members, and distinguished guests of the American Mining Congress, 
most of you have been in the minerals and metals business a long time. 

Relatively, I'm a newcomer. 1 found myself in the minerals and metals busi- 
ness on July 6, 1949, when I became Administrator of General Services. Along 
with numerous other purchasing functions of the Government which were trans- 
ferred to the newly created General Services Administration came the job of 
buying strategic and critical materials for the national stockpile. 

In addition to buying materials for the stockpile, GSA is charged with various 
transportation, warehousing, rotation, and other custodial duties with regard 
to stockpile materials. 

As the Administrator responsible for this program, I was confronted im- 
mediately with problems which were interesting, Challenging, and often difficult. 
These problems multiplied immediately after the Red attack in Korea. 

Since Korea, the appropriation for stockpile purchases has been increased 
$2.1 billion to a total of $4.5 so far this vear. This is about 28 times the amount 
available when the stockpile was started in 1939. 

My education in the minerals and metals field became intensified with the 
passage of the Defense Production Act and the delegation to GSA of certain 
purchasing functions under this act for Government use and resale to industry. 

Under both of these programs my job as Administrator was largely minis- 
terial—carrying out purchasing functions on the basis of policy established by 
the Munitions Board in the case of stockpiling and the Defense Production 
Administration. 

But I was exposed to the many problems invelved and with the help of nu- 
merous experts and technicians in Government and industry, including Mr. Al 
Walsh, Commissioner of the Emergency Procurement Service of GSA, my edu- 
cation has progressed apace. 

By that I don't mean to infer that I know everything there is to know about 
the mining, production, and buying of minerals and metals. It’s going to take 
a lot more tutoring to get me near that point. 

But I have learned how much there is to know about the subject and that. if 
my administration is to be a success, ['m going to need a great deal of technical 
help and cooperation from the experts in industry. 

Such was the state of my education on September 14—less than 2 months 
agzo—when I became Defense Materials Procurement Administrator, and found 
myself in the minerals and metals business in a big way. 

You, as members of the vast mining industry of the United States and as 
patriotie citizens, and 1, as Administrator of the DMPA program, are in a busi- 
ness together. IT mean that sincerely and on that basis ask for your cooperation 
and understanding. 

Only by the closest cooperation between industry and Government are we 
going to be able to accomplish the big job ahead of us. By that I mean carrying 
our respective share of the duties and responsibilities which will make it 
possible for this country to complete the job of mobilizing for defense on 
schedule. And at the same time keep our basic economy moving ahead with 
characteristic strength and vigor, so that in the future we may be able to 
meet any challenge of peace or war. 

As its part in the mobilization production program, the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency will stimulate the production of and buy raw materials, 
particularly minerals and metals, under authority of the Defense Production 
Act for Government use and resale to industry. 

As I conceive this responsibility, it will be to achieve the kind of a steady 
flow of strategic and critical materials which will assure fulfillment of our 
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production and stockpile objectives and maintenance of our essential civilian 
economy during the critical mobilization period. 

DMPA is tied in directly with the over-all mobilization policies and programs 
through Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson, to whom I report and who will 
establish the timetables for reaching our objectives. 

As defined by President Truman’s Executive order, which established the 
new defense agency and transferred to it functions being carried out by several! 
agencies, DMPA will have the following specific tasks : 

1. Purchase and make commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials for Government use or resale. 

2. Encourage the exploration, development, and mining of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals. 

3. Make any subsidy payments authorized by the Defense Production Act 
Which may be necessary to maintain essential production. 

4. Serve as guaranteeing agency in connection with the financing of pro- 
duction and deliveries or services under Government contracts. 

5. Install additional equipment, facilities, processes and improvements in 
Government-owned and private plants, factories, and facilities. 

As you know, better than anybody, the task of digging greater quantities of 
ore out of the earth and producing larger quantities of minerals and metals is 
a difficult, complex, and sometimes controversial problem. 

A vast range of factors requiring technical knowledge in mining and asso- 
ciated fields is involved—among them exploration, engineering, milling, finance 
ing; manpower and the economics of price. 

Obviously, the Government cannot mine minerals or metals. That is your 
job. 

If time were not of the essence there would be no need for Government to come 
into the picture. 

But, since time is of the essence and we are, in reality, engaged in a world- 
wide race for scarce materials, the Government must provide the incentives and 
assistance to speed up the entire process far beyond the normal tempo. 

An administrative machinery is necessary to carry out the Government's 
policy with regard to these incentives. That will be DMPA’s job. 

Yours will be the job not only of increasing the tonnages of scarce minerals 
and metals of which there are ore deposits in this country, but also of providing 
DMPA with such technical know-how as we may need to properly administer 
our program. 

I have begun already to call on the industry for this kind of skill and feel most 
fortunate in being able to have as my deputy, Mr. Howard I. Young, your 
distinguished president. 

Mr. Young has taken the job as a patriotic duty. On leave from the American 
Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., of St. Louis, he worked his way up in that business 
enterprise through all the key mining and milling operations. His position of 
leadership in the industry with which he has been connected for 40 years is best 
attested by the fact you have chosen him to be president of the American Mining 
Congress. He is serving his Government without compensation. 

As appropriate organizational units are established in DMPA, I expect to cal! 
on others in the industry to come to Washington to give us the benefit of their 
technical ability in their particular field. I hope the others will respond with 
the same degree of patriotism and enthusiasm which Mr. Young has evinced 

The willingness of industry to make experts available to DMPA as consultants, 
and of the experts themselves, to interrupt their normal habits by coming down 
to Washington 1, 2, or 3 days a week as necessary, has been encouraging. 

I hope that most of the expert assistance we need can be given on a part-time 
consultation making it possible for me to keep the DMPA staff small, with a 
corresponding savings to the taxpayers, and to draw on existing facilities within 
GSA and other agencies to a great degree for administrative staff work. 

Fortunately, DMPA does not have to start from scratch. A great deal of 
constructive work was accomplished by the Defense Minerals Administration, 
under Dr. Boyd, and other agencies of Government working on this problem. 

In carrying forward from there, DMPA will have several important advan- 
tages. Organizational weaknesses have been corrected by centralizing respon- 
sibility and authority in one agency. The scattered responsibility and authority 
which existed previously made it difficult for the participants to arrive at final 
decisions, without endless adjustments and time-consuming conferences. 
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Also, there is central responsibility and authority for planning and reaching 
policy decisions. Its line of authority coming directly from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, DMPA will have a more direct voice in top-policy decisions affecting 
its mission. 

Industry and the public will know who is responsible and whom to contact for 
assistance or information, and whom to blame for failure. 

In dealing with the problem of incentives, DMPA will have to consider many 
factors. 

First, since Government aid has one general characteristic, it always costs the 
taxpayers money, how can it be used most effectively, and at the least cost, to 
produce the most. 

Second, to what extent shall these incentives be supplied to stimulate domestic 
production and how far shall we go in buying minerals and metals abroad and 
using incentives to stimulate increased foreign production. 

Third, what will be the long-range effect on the American mining industry. 

Certainly, we must never lose sight of the fact that this is a temporary, emer- 
gency program that will be terminated at some indefinite time in the future. 

No one, including industry and the taxpayer who foots the bill, will benefit if 
we unnecessarily go too far into high-cost domestic operations which cannot 
be sustained in normal periods without tremendous dislocations. 

Industry, if it gets into this kind of a position, will find that the rug has been 
pulled out from under it when the time comes for the Government to get out of 
the picture. 

Nevertheless, the problem of high-cost production has to be considered and 
considered in fairness to all the parties concerned. 

At this time, I cannot give you the kind of a complete answer to this question 
that you'd like to have. I am sure you appreciate the fact that the answer may 
change from time to time depending on prices, available supplies, and require- 
ments. It is going to take a great deal more study and careful consideration. 

Part of the answer, at least, may be found in our present actions. 

As you know, we have entered into a number of purchase contracts for copper, 
zine, lead, cobalt, nickel, fluorspar, manganese, and other critical minerals and 
metals. 

Each contract has taken into consideration the cost of production. The price 
has been based on the individual costs as a factor in fixing a fair price which 
will produce a fair profit. Each proposition has been examined individually on 
the basis of its merits in order to offset higher costs as a deterrent to increased 
production. 

Accustomed to thinking of the United States as a land of plenty in all things, 
most Americans are surprised and shocked to learn that this continent is de- 
ficient in a number of basic minerals and metals. 

Seventy percent of the normal industrial requirements of this country involve 
minerals. Production of military end items magnify these requirements. 

During World War II, as you know, our domestic supplies of 38 key minerals 
and metals, including cadmium, bauxite, copper, molybdenum and mercury, were 
insufficient and a part of our needs had to be imported from foreign sources. 

We were completely dependent on foreign sources for 27 minerals and metals. 

At the present, DMPA is working on some 90 minerals and metals and it ap- 
pears as though well over one-half of these may be in short supply, in the near 
future at least, if current military and civilian requirements are a gage. 

Changes in industrial techniques and military requirements are making nec- 
essary the procurement of many metals and minerals now that were not even 
listed at the end of World War II. 

During periods of emergency when the race for scarce materials and metals 
becomes greatly intensified, violent price rises occur. 

Thus, we face not only internal shortages but the grim specter of inflution. 

For instance, as of the latter part of last month, mercury which was selling 
for $86.08 per flask in 1939, $186 in 1941, and $76.46 in 1949 rose to $220: tin 
sold for 48 cents a pound in 1939, 52 cents in 1941, 99 cents in 1949, and $1.74 
on December 29, 1950. As the result of the Government's exclusive buying pro- 
gram for tin the prices had dropped to $1.11 in late September. 

Inordinately high prices are going to be with us as long as shortages exist. 
The exclusive buying of rubber and tin has helped to bring in materials at 
lower prices. While this method may have to be adopted with regard to other 
selected materials, I do not advocate it as a cure-all that will work in every 
instance, 
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Many of the shortages that exist have been a long time in the making. It 
will take a long time to make up the deficiencies and some of them may never 
be made up. Assuming the discovery and confirmation of new deposits 2 to 
»> Years will be required to bring production to the point where our investments 
will bring results. 

Even after 3 years of development on the basis of all assistance programs 
now approved, serious and even critical differences will exist between presently 
projected requirements, including reductions in civilian use, and the estimated 
yield. This is true of such vital metals and minerals as columbite, tungsten, 
copper, manganese, industrial diamonds, lead and many others. 

The percentages of deficiency range from more than 75 percent to no less 
than 8 percent. 

What is DMPA going to do about this acute situation? 

First, we have already begun an intensive study which will give us the best 
possible picture of requirements, existing sources of supply, and potential sources 
of supply. 

On the basis of our findings we will launch an aggressive program, using all 
the methods we are authorized to employ, to expand domestic sources of supply, 
eliphasizing the development of new resources through exploration. 

To meet those requirements which we will not be able to satisfy with in 
creased production at home we will have to stimulate additional production in 
other areas of the free world where potential sources of supply exist and can 
be obtained under amicable and economical conditions of trade. 

The deficiencies which exist in this country make this world-wide search for 
and development of minerals and metals supplies an inevitable part of any 
successful program to reach our objectives. 

At the same time, you may be assured that we recognize the necessity of 
doing and we will do everything possible to strengthen the stability of domestic 
production. 

We will not find a way out of our plight overnight—and certainly not merely 
by creating a new agency, however ambitious its aims and successes may be. 
Those who expect to find an easy answer are doomed to disappointment. 

DMPA is a temporary, emergency agency. Yet, if the emergency were to end 
tomorrow the needs of our normally expanding economy will bring us face to 
face with a minerals and metals crisis in the foreseeable future. While the 
absence of an emergency would lessen the urgency of our plight it would do 
little to change its basic character. 

For that reason I urge you to do everything possible to strengthen the perma 
nent agencies of your Government which deal with the basic issues of minerals 
and metal resources—the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey of the 
Department of Interior. 

Greater financial support must be given these agencies for development and 
research, 

The Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission are this year 
spending a total of $2% billion for tfesearch and development looking toward the 
production of bigger, better, and deadlier weapons of war. This is a vitally 
necessary endeavor to assure our supremacy in modern armaments. 

At the same time, however, the appropriations last year for long-range explora- 
tion and research in minerals and metals was only a little over $1 million and 
there has been considerable quibbling over attempts at very modest increases 
in this year’s budget for this purpose. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that new weapons require new and better metals. 
Every dollar being spent on the development of new weapons is a potentially 

yasted dollar unless we can supply the minerals and metals required to make 
the transition from the drawing board to the assembly line. 

Research into the means of producing some scarce metals chemically and 
developing substitutes for others must be placed on an equal footing with re- 
search into new end-items using these materials if a lasting solution to our 
problem is to be found. 

I appreciate having had this opportunity to address the American Mining 
Congress. Working together as a team, I feel sure industry and Government 
will be able to produce the greatest possible tonnages of the strategic and critical 
minerals and metals required by our mobilization program. 
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Exurisir 27 


DMPA—ADDRESS OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, OCTOBER 30, 1951 


For release on delivery at 11a.m. B.S. T. 


ADDRESS OF JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR, DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
CouNCIL, NEW York, OcTOBER 30, 1951, WALporF AsToRIA HoTe. 


Members of the council, ladies, and gentlemen, I come to you today as the 
Administrator of a defense agency of our Government which has its eyes turned 
toward foreign markets. 

Two decades or so ago this would have been unigqhe. We then thought we 
had an inexhaustible supply of natural resources. 

However, the tonnages of metals used by industry have actually gone up every 
year since 1900, even during the depression. Our shortages were dramatized 
by the minerals and metals requirements of World War II. Our present mobili- 
zation program once again increases the intensity of the problem, although its 
fundamental character remains the same, because of the dynamics of our indus- 
try, in peacetime. We now find it necessary to provide industry with many 
metals which were not listed in World War II. Nearly all of us have now per- 
force come around to the view which many of you foresighted people held 20 years 
ago. Namely, that a substantial part of our materials interests lie abroad and 
that only by developing them can we continue to expand our free society. 

As a matter of fact, I am willing to go further than that. I think we must 
pursue such a course not only to expand our society, but to maintain it. 

This conviction is partly the result of my experience since 1949 with the pro- 
curement of strategic and critical materials for the national stockpile, which I 
regard as the industrial blood bank of America. 

In carrying out the purchasing directives given us by the Munitions Board of 
the Department of Defense, we have found that 77 percent of our expenditures 
necessarily involved international trading to get what we must have. 

Roughly $4.5 billions have been spent or obligated in building our stockpile, 
and nearly $3.5 billions of this amount went fer materials coming from outside 
our shores. 

Our current mobilization effort involves more materials and greater expendi- 
tures. It is a program which envisions a long range construction and mainte- 
nance of the national defense capabilities and the maintaining of our essential 
civilian economy. 

In building the machinery to stay apace of the basic materials requirements 
in coming years, the President created the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency of which I am the Administrator. He assigned to us, under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, the dispatch of five principal responsibilities : 

1. To purchase and make commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials for Government use or resale. 

2. Eneourage the exploration, development and mining of strategic and 
critical minerals and metals. 

3. Make any payments authorized by the Defense Production Act which 
may be necessary to maintain essential production. 

4. Serve as guaranteeing agency in connection with the financing of pro- 
duction and deliveries or services under Government contracts. 

5. Install additional equipment, facilities, processes and improvements in 
Government-owned and private plants, factories, and facilities. 

The fulfillment of our military-production objectives rests squarely upon a 
sufficiency of basic minerals and metals. These, the facts show, must in formid- 
able part come to us as a result of international trading. 

I am therefore doubly grateful for the opportunity to meet with you, because 
your experience in foreign trade, your facilities abroad and knowledge of the 
intricacies of such enterprise are things upon which the Government must count 
in the coming months. 

It is no understatement that the trade channels which you have established 
over the vears, and the relationships which you bave built up abroad, are today 
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a signal part of our mobilization effort. We certainly will not attempt to sub- 
stitute Government employees for existing trade channels except in those cases 
where there is no alternative. 

I think a brief review of some of the materials facts of life will support the 
Statetnent that established trade channels are necessary. 

Better than 70 percent of the total requirewents of our national industrial 
plant involves minerals, the field in which we are the least self-sufficient. 

During World War II, a total of 65 minerals used by our defense effort came 
from abroad. For 27 of these there was absolutely no domestic source of supply. 
They came from 53 countries all over the world. They included nickel, for high 
tension steels; columbite, for jet engines; industrial diamonds, for working 
steels; asbestos, tin, and a host of others, whose importance to our civilian 
economy as well as to our military strength is self-evident. 

In addition to the materials in which we had no resources at all, our domestic 
capacities for many others were inadequate to meet demands and consequently 
our foreign trading involved manganese, tungsten, copper, quartz, chrome, and 
many, many more. 

Perhaps the most vivid demonstration of our inescapable need for foreign 
materials can be seen in the trilogy of nickel, tin, and rubber. 

In 1949 we produced domestically 68 pounds of tin ore and consumed nearly 
100,000 tons of it. 

We produced domestically 717 tons of nickel ore and consumed more than 
70,000 tons of it. 

We produced no crude natural rubber domestically and consumed more than 
600,000 tons of it. 

Of course, we are now about the process of attempting to stimulate local pro- 
duction of all such materials, because a domestic program vigorously prosecuted 
is a prime intention of the DMPA. Nevertheless, as the temperature of the 
international situation goes up, so do the requirement figures. We are irrevo- 
eably committed to many of them. They are an integral part of our strategic 
military plans. Therefore, the foreign scene of resources looms larger than ever 
in our thinking, with all its complications and hazards. 

How we intend to go about the expansion of foreign resources is of course of 
major interest to you. The policy aspect of this endeavor can be stated in rela- 
tively simple terms. For strategic reasons we must increase imports in many ma- 
terials fields. But the increases must be made wisely, with a full regard for the 
health of the domestic economy and the American taxpayer. At best, the opera- 
tion is a costly one and we must make certain that it does not involve the tax- 
payers a single dollar more than is absolutely necessary. Runaway inflation, it is 
well known, has ruined more governments than military invasion, 

Accordingly, we will always calculate the possible economic consequences in 
whatever we do. 

Within the DMPA we have a Foreign Expansion Division ready to under- 
take the necessary surveys when private capital, both American and foreign, 
offer us propositions looking toward increasing flow to this country of basic 
materials. 

We will consider the entire free world as our area of operations and intend 
to locate offices in accordance with this fact. There will be quick access te 
responsible officials of DMPA, on the spot in the field, so that no time is lost 
in consumating agreements, whether they involve exploration or plant expan- 
sion, and whether or not the project is to take place in Norway or the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

We will encourage the promotion of better trade understandings between all 
nations so inclined with ourselves, and will take positive action to demonstrate 
this intention at every opportunity. 

Because, as the American system has indisputably demonstrated for 176 years, 
wherever you take capital, and energy, and moral integrity, you take a higher 
standard of living, an expanding industry, and the wiil to safeguard freedom. 

These results, together with bringing us a supply of materials we need, will 
make for an increasing understanding of the aims and principles of our Republic. 
Of course, it will be necessary to do everything possible to assure the stability 
of our own domestic enterprise in the field of exploration and development of 
materials. But we will give the foreign operator a fair chance by employing the 
same patterns in dealing with him as we have done in the cases already on 
record involving domestic materials expansion projects. 
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Each of the domestic agreements, between the Government and private opera- 
tors, is an individual, “tailored” arrangement, brought about by face-to-face ne- 
gotiations, with all the facts on the table as to necessary gambles in exploration 
and plant expansion. Each agreement has taken into consideration the costs to 
be incurred by the producer and, correspondingly, the prices to be paid him to en- 
sure an incentive profit. 

There is nothing essentially different about the understandings required to 
increase domestic production or foreign production. Whether the investment 
is to be made in Indiana or Indonesia, the same questions must apply: Will the 
production enhance the defense effort of the United States? Are the terms of the 
understanding fair to both parties, with due regard to the taxpaying American 
public? 

I assure you wholeheartedly that the DMPA will give every attention to de- 
veloping foreign channels which qualify under the economic and strategic con- 
ditions which we will apply in each given case. 

There is one additional element in today’s defense philosophy which I believe 
those of you who are going to play a part in our expansion will find important 
and logical. 

It is that we have come to recognize in this country that the materials short- 
age problem is not a transitory one. Twice within the last 30 years we have 
applied prodigious efforts to solving our materials deficiencies, on a temporary 
basis. Twice we ranged the earth for what we needed at the moment—and pulled 
out when the shooting stopped. 

We know now that the harvest of basic metals and minerals which we need 
cannot be yielded in a single season ; that the exploration required, the expansion 
of plant required, is a long-range affair. 

We are working on that basis. While we do not intend to become extended 
to the point where our domestic industry may one day face a threatening com- 
petition, we will plan in terms of years—or even decades—so that the flow of 
material from abroad will be a healthy companion to the increases to be found 
within our own borders. 

It is major business which we are about; one which requires timing and bal- 
ance of many forces. It is a business which you have shown over the years that 
you understand and can develop. 

The $19 billion flow of trade to and from this country to every free nation on 
earth last year is the perfect evidence of your capacities and understanding of 
foreign trade. 

As the Government’s program moves more quickly into that realm, your abili- 
ties will be needed more and more. 

I know we can count on your help. 


Exuisir 28 
DMA MINERAL ORDER 1 [MO-1]—DESIGNATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS 


Mo-1 
DECEMBER 29, 1950 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER VI—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


[MO 1} 


PART 1009—DESIGNATION OF SCARCE MATERIALS 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 102 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 (Public Law 774, Sist Congress). Executive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), 
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and the delegation of December 18, 1950, by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Secretary of the Interior (NPA Delegation 5, 15 F. R. 9195), the materials spe- 
cifiled on the attached list are hereby designated as scarce materials. These 
materials are therefore subject to said section 102 which provides in part that 
in order to prevent hoarding, no person shall accumulate such materials (1) in 
excess of the reasonable demands of business, personal, or home consumption, 
or (2) for the purpose of resale at prices in excess of prevailing market prices. 

Special circumstances have rendered consultation with industry representa- 
tives, including trade associations, prior to the formulation of this order, im- 


practicable and contrary to the interest of the national defense. 


§ 1009.1 
rials. 


Designation of scarce mate- 


Iron ore, concentrates, sinter, pyrites 
cinder. 

Manganese ores, concentrates. 

Chromium ores, concentrates. 

Cobalt ores, concentrates. 

Nickel ores, concentrates. 

Tungsten ores, concentrates. 

Molybdenum ores, concentrates. 

Vanadium ores, concentrates, flue dust. 

Fluorspar ores. 

Miscellaneous ferro-alloy ores, concen- 
trates (including boron, columbium, 
ferro-titanium, ferro-zirconium, ferro- 
tantalum, ete.). 

Beryllium ores. 

Cerium and other rare-earth metal ores. 

Columbium ores. . 

Germanium concentrates, 

Lithium ores. 

Platinum-group unrefined materials, in- 
cluding grain, nuggets, ores, concen- 
trates. 

Selenium anode slimes. 

Tantalum ores. 
Tellurium bearing 
lead residues. 
Thallium: Cottrell dusts, residues 
from zinc, cadmium and lithopone 

works. Ores (Mercur, Utah). 

Aluminum (crude), dried and calci- 
nated bauxite, aluminum pig, alu- 
mina. 

Magnesium : Dolomite, magnesium 
chloride, magnesium pig, crystals. 
Titaniferous ores, titanium metal 

sponge, chips, powder. 


Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. 
SIst Cong. 


Dated: December 29, 1950. 


residues. 


anode slimes and 


1dministrator, Defense 


Approved: December 29, 1950. 


Zirconium-bearing ores, zirconium met- 
al sponge. 

Antimony ores, concentrates, residues. 

Bismuth concentrates, bare bullion, 
residues. 

Cadmium concentrates, flue dusts, res- 
idues. 

Copper ores, concentrates, mattee, blis- 
ter, anodes. 

Lead ores, concentrates, base bullion, 
matte, speiss, residues. 

Mercury ores, concentrates. 

Tin ores, concentrates. 

Zinc ores, concentrates, 
dues. 

Corundum ores, concentrates crystals. 

Emery ores. 

Grinding pebbles, mill liners (crude). 

Asbestos, unmilled. 

Barite, witherite (crude). 

Borates ores, brines (crude). 

Bromine. 

Fuller’s earth, crude. 

Cryolite ores. 

Graphite, crude. 

Quartz, crystals, raw. 

Strontium ores. 

Sulphur, pyrites. 

Tale, pyrophyllite, crude. 

Topaz, crude. 

Wollastonite. 

Kyanite and other mullite-forming min- 
erals, synthetic mullite. 

Mica, crude, trimmed, scrap. 

Monazite, bastnasite. 

Nitrogen compounds (natural). 

Potash, crude. 


fumes resi- 


Interprets or applies sec. 102, Pub. Law 774, 


JAMES Boypn, 
Materials Administration. 


CHAPMAN 
Interior. 


Oscar L, 
Necretary of the 
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DMA MINERAL ORDER 2 [MO-2]}—MANGANESE ORE—RESTRICTIONS 
ON DELIVERIES AND USE 
MO-2 
FeBRUARY 16, 1951 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XII—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
[Mineral Order 2 
MO—2—MANGANESE ORE 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by section 101 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950. In the formulation of this order there has been consultation 
with industry representatives, including trade association representatives, and 
consideration has been given to their recommendations ; but consultation has not 
been had with representatives of all segments of the industry as special circum. 
stances have rendered such consultation impracticable. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 
Sec. 
1. What this order does. 
2. Definitions. 


RESTRICTIONS ON DELIVERIES AND USE 


3. Allocation authorizations required. 
4. Exemptions from allocation requirements. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


5. Records and audit. 
6. Reports. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Adjustments and exceptions. 
Directives. 

. Communications. 

Violations. 

AUTHORITY ; Sections 1 to 10 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 744, 81st Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec, 101, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong.; sec. 101, BE. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 
6105, as amended by E. QO. 10200, January 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; D. P. A. Delegation 1, 
16 F. R. 738. 


ean 


_ 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 


Section 1. What this order does. The purpose of this order is to conserve and 
provide for the distribution of the limited supply of manganese ore so as best 
to serve the interest of national defense and essential civilian production. It 
prohibits, subject to limited exceptions, any deliveries of manganese ore not cov- 
ered by allocation authorizations to be issued by the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration, and requires the filing of reports monthly on inventory and anticipated 
supplies. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partnership association or 
any other organized group of persons, whether acting as principal, broker, or 
agent, and includes any agency of the United States or any other government. 

(b) “Manganese ore” means all natural Manganese ores, concentrates and 
agglomerated ores (metallurgical and chemical grades) containing 35 percent 
or more manganese on a dry basis. 


RESTRICTION ON DELIVERIES AND USE 


Sec. 3. Allocation authorizations required. (a) After March 31, 1951, no person 
shall deliver manganese ore or accept delivery of manganese ore in any month 
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except in accordance with the terms of an allocation authorization issued for that 
month by the Defense Minerals Administration on DMA-Form 1. 

(b) An application for an allocation authorization must be filed with the De- 
fense Minerals Administration by the purchaser on DMA-Form 1 not later than 
the 15th day of the month preceding the month in which delivery is sought. 

(c) The allocation authorization (1MA-Form 1) issued will be sent by the 
Defense Minerals Administration to the appropriate supplier or suppliers and a 
copy furnished to the purchaser. The supplier is requested to make delivery to 
the extent of the purchaser's orders within the limit of the authorization. 
In placing his orders, the purchaser shall specify the date and serial number of 
the applicable allocation authorization. The purchaser may use manganese ore 
received under an authorization by the Defense Minerals Administration only 
for the uses specified in DMA-Form 1. 

(d) Any person producing manganese ore shall use or Consume no part thereof 
except in accordance with the terms of an allocation authorization issued by the 
Defense Minerals Administration on DMA-Form 1. An application for such 
authorization must be filed with the Defense Minerals Administration on DMA- 
Form 1 not later than the 15th day of the month preceding the month in which 
the authorization is proposed to be exercised. 

Sec. 4. Exemptions from allocation requirements. 
3 shall not apply to: 

(a) Deliveries of manganese ore to the General Services Administration for the 
sole purpose of stockpiling. 

(b) Deliveries of manganese ore for the purposes of resale only. 

(c) Deliveries of manganese ore containing less than 35 percent of manga- 


The provisions of section 


nese on a dry basis. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Sec. 5. Records and audit. Each person participating in any transaction 
covered by this order shall retain in his possession for at least two years records 
of receipts, deliveries, inventories, and use, in sufficient detail to permit inspec- 
tion and audit by representatives of the Defense Minerais Administration to 
determine that the provisions of this order have been met. This does not specify 
zeny particular accounting method and does not require alteration of the system 
of records customarily maintained, provided such records supply an adequate 
basis for audit. Records may be retained in the form of microfilm or other 
photographic copies instead of the originals. 

Sec. 6. Reports. (a) Every person who at any time during the month of 
February, 1951, or in any subsequent calendar month, consumed, or had in his 
possession for consumption, manganese ore, shall report to the Defense Minerals 
Administration on DMA-Form 2, on or before the 15th day of the followiny 
month. 

(b) Every person importing manganese ore (whether for his own Cconsump- 
tion or for resale) and every person purchasing domestically produced man- 
ganese ore for the sole purpose of resale during the week of March 4, 1951, to 
March 10, 1951, or in any subsequent week, shall report to the Defense Min- 
erals Administration on DMA-Form 3, on or before Friday of the following week. 

NoTe: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this order have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. Adjustments and erceptions. Any person affected by any provision of 
this order may file a request for adjustment or exception upon the ground that 
such provision works an undue or exceptional hardship upon him not suffered 
generally by others in the same trade or industry, or that its enforcement against 
him would not be in the interest of national defense or in the public interest. 
In considering requests for adjustment claiming that the public interest is prej- 
udiced by the application of any provision of this order, consideration will be given 
to the requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation 
of labor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. 
Each request shall be in writing and shall set forth all pertinent facts and the 
nature of the relief sought and shall state the justification therefor. 

Sec. &. Directives. The Defense Minerals Administration may from time to 
jime issue special directives as to deliveries of manganese ore, and unless 
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otherwise provided therein, such directives will prevail over the provisions of 
this order. 

Sec. 9. Communications, All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Sec. 10. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or furnishes false information or conceals any material fact in the course 
of operation under it, is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. In addition, administrative action may be 
taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of making or receiving 
further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or allocation 
control, and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

This order shall take effect upon publication in the Federal Register. 

JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 

Approved: February 12, 1951. 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 





Exuiusir 30 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 2, AMENDMENT 1—MANGANESE ORE 
MO-2 
Apr. 1 
UNITED StaTeEs DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 

CHAPTER XII—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

[Mineral Order 2, Amdt, 1] 

MO-2-——-MANGANESE ORE 


Mineral Order 2, issued February 16, 1951, is hereby amended by deleting the 
phrase “DMA Form”, wherever it appears in the order and substituting therefor 
the phrase “Form MF”. 

Effective upon publication in the Federal Register. 


JAMES W. DoUGLAs, 
Acting Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 
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°XHIBIT 31 


DMA FORM (DMA-1) FOR APPLICATION OF ALLOCATION OF 
MANGANESE ORES 


Buduet Bureau No. 42 Rivte 
Approval expires June 30, 1952. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR CONFIDENTIAL 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 25. D.C. 


APPLICATION FOR ALLOCATION: MANGANESE ORES 
FOR MONTH OF 


Name and 
address of 
applicant: 


This inquiry is mandatory under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950. Please complete and return 
four copies of this form to the Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, D. C., in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. 
The Bureau of Mines, at the request of the Defense Minerals Administration, is the mailing and tabulating agency for this 
questionnaire. The individual company information reported on this form is for ase in defense mobilization activities. 
Persons who have access to individual company information are subject to penalties for unauthorized disclosure. Read 
instructions before answering each question. 


1. LOCATION OF PLANT FOR WHICH ALLOCATION IS REQUESTED IF OTHER THAN ABOVE: 


State . : ; City or town 


2. MANGANESE ORE REQUESTED. (Use reverse side for additional ore identification) 





vibe on dak peamaiies | AMOUNT iN DMA USE ONLY 
5 3 ¥ ) Be. 2 a | TONS O } = —_ ee 
BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN , *P 2.240 LBS i | 

% MN " Fe 
(4) (e) Bs +a Th. wade 











DMA USE ONLY 





Authorization or denial: 





Signature 





- 
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CERTIFICATION 
The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its behalf, hereby certify 
tuat the information contained in this report is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and 
behalf. 


Ua ad sbndenneisinladalcnatlaaiti By ... atid Fare vee eae 
(Simnature of authorized official) 


(Date) (Titled 


Title 18 U. S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a willfully false statement or represen- 
tation to any department or agency of the United States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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ExHiIsitT 32 


DMA FORM (DMA-2) FOR REPORTING MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 
MANGANESE PRODUCTS AND CONSUMPTION OF MANGANESE ORES 


Budget Bureau No. 42 R102! 
Approval expires June 30, 1952 


UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR CONFIDENTIAL 
Sse s TRATION 
, WASHINGTON 25, D.C 





PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE PRODUCTS AND CONSUMPTION OF 
MANGANESE ORES IN MONTH OF 


Please indicate any change 
necessary for correct name 
and address. 


This inquiry is aetaenr under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950. Please complete and return 
1 copy of this form to the Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, D. C., in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. 
The Bureau of Mines, at the request of the Defense Minerals Administration, is the mailing and tabulating agency for this 
questionnaire. The individual company information reported on this form is for use in defense mobilization activities. 
Persons who have access to individual company information are subject to penalties for unauthorized disclosure. Read 
instructions before answering each question. 


1. LocaTION oF PLANT: State City or town 


2. Paoou CTION, SHIPMENTS AND Stocks or MANGANESES Prov CTS, IN Lone Tons on PouNps: 


Stocns on Hano Eno or Montn 
Proowct Suirrep ror Save, TRANSFERRED am a 
. | INTERPLANT CONSUMPTION AND } 
Propuct | ¢ From Stock Duane | At plant, includ. | An tentes 
| 


ing bonded warehouses 


(fe) } da a — 


(a) 

| Ferromanganese: 

High Carbon over 2% 

Medium Carbon 0.75-2% | 

Low Carbon under 0.75% | 
Spiegeleisen | 
Silicomanganese 
Manganese Meta! 


: 
| 


Manganese Sulfate ... 


| 
| 
| 
Other Chemicals | 


3. CONSUMPTION A AND STOCKS OF MANGANESE One IN NATURAL Lone Tons. 
——— eas [ee = = === 
j Receirrs | “Stoc Ks ON _ Hane Exo iad Motu _ 
ANTICIPATED ConsuMeD 
” Dvaine 
Om At plant, includ- 
Present PRESENT ing bo bended As tented 
rehouses 


| | 
Month First Second Monti 


following following 
month month | 


(a) SS aE Ee 


| Barra Ye: 

Domestic : 9 Seg j | 
‘ — ; =e + 

“} 2 

, 


te) — |  — 





10% -35% Mn............. 
35-47%............ 
47% Mn or more...... 
Foreign: 
SEER: Caer, 
ee } 
47% Mn or more... 














~ 
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4. CONSUMPTION AND Stocks oF INVENTORY MANGANESE ORE, IN NaTURAL Lonc Tons. 


























patina ————SSSSo —= — ————SS— ———— 
| | Cons MPTION 
| | a “ — i . , 
| Enp oF | | ANTICIPATED 
One Stocks ere ™ Me | Fe | Pasvievs Panssue | —_ 
| rocks Montn Montn First Sefiewing Second following 
j | mon } mon 
() ma “= —— See “ ; ‘g) d = 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
i | | | 
| { 
i ; 
| | 
| | 
{ | | | 
' | i 
| | 
j 
CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its behalf, hereby certify that the information 
contained in this report is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and behalf. 


ee aienureamtanmenn EE» eiesmapensinnnean a eeasenvedelin 
(Signature of authorized official) 


ner ae wretaseosooenes ervcccccces 


Title 18, U.S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a willfully false statement or repre- 
sentation to any depa-tment or agency of the United States as to any matter within its jurisdiction, 





82354—52 48 
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ExH BIT 33 


DMA FORM (DMA-3) FOR WEEKLY REPORT OF MANGANESE ORE 
CONTRACTS AND DELIVERIES 


Budget Bureau No i Spree 
Approval expires Jum os: 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR CONFIDENTIAL 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


MANGANESE ORE: REPORT OF CONTRACTS AND DELIVERIES 
WEEK ENDING 


Please indicate any change 
mecessary for correct name 
and address. 


This inquiry is mandatory under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950. Please complete and return one 
copy of this form, by Friday of the following week or earlier, to the Bureau of Mines, yo ee ag 25, D.C. using the enclosed 
envelope which requires no postage. The Bureau of Mines, at the request of the Defense Minerals Administration, is the mailing 
and tabulating agency for this questionnaire. The individual company information reported on this form is for use in defense 
mobilization activities. Persons who have access to individual company information are subject to Ities for 











Read i i before answering each question. If you do not have exact data requested, please enter best 
estimates possible and mark “Estimate.” 


1. CONTRACTS: For contracts nactiate reported show only changes in each column from last report. Report both Domestic 
and Foreign suppliers. 

















Tonnaces Receive | ScHepuLe or Detivery ron 
Surrivine Comrany (Long tons) | Remainine Tonn ace 
(Name and office address) thes . —-+ -—— -—— ——} 
7 To date | This week Month | Long tons 
(a) —_— —_ a | ° (GE eer “ay eo ee” 





























PLEASE REPLY TO THE QUESTIONS ON GACK OF THIS SCHEDULE 
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Exursir 34 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 3 [MO-3]—ZINC ORE—TOLL AGREEMENTS 


MO-:; 
; APRIL 11, 1951 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XII—DrEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
(MO-3] 
MO-3—ZINC ORE—TOLL AGREEMENTS 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by the Defense Production Act of 
1950. In the formulation of this ordet there has been consultation with industry 
representatives, including trade association representatives, and consideration 
has been given to their recommendations. 


Sec. 
1. What this order does. 
2. Detinitions. 
3. Authorization required. 
. Records and audit. 
. Adjustments and exceptions. 
. Directives and authorizations. 
. Communications. 
. Violations. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 8 issued under sec, 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret 


or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. ; sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 


6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

SECTION 1. What this order does. The purpose of this order is to reguiate the 
delivery and acceptance of zinc ore under toll agreements. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this order: , 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partnership, association or 
any other organized group of persons and includes any agency of the United 
States or any other government. 

(b) “Zinc ore’ means all zine ores, concentrates, fumes and residues. 

(c) “Toll agreement” means an agreement or arrangement, of any kind or 
character, under which title to zinc ore, delivered for processing, is vested in a 
person other than the person processing the zinc ore, or pursuant to which 
unalloyed or alloyed zinc, in any quantities, equivalent or otherwise, is to be 
returned to the person delivering or owning the zinc ore. 

Sec. 3. Authorization required. (a) On and after the effective date of this 
order, no person shall deliver or accept delivery of zinc ore for the purpose 
of converting, remelting, refining, or other processing into zinc metal, zine dust, 
zinc pigments, or zinc salts pursuant to the terms of an existing or proposed 
toll agreement, except as specifically authorized in writing by the Defense 
Minerals Administration. The provisions of this paragraph shall apply with 
equal effect on any agency relationship which would result in a toll agreement. 

(b) Persons desiring such authorization shall file with the Defense Minerals 
Administration a letter setting forth: The names and addresses of the parties 
to an existing or proposed toll agreement; the kind, grade and form of zinc 
ore involved; the tonnage of the zinc products resulting after processing; the 
estimated rate and dates of delivery of the zinc products; the length of time 
the toll agreement has been in force; the duration of the toll agreement; the 
purpose for which the processed zinc products are to be used; and such other 
information as the applicant may wish to submit. 

Sec. 4. Records and audit. Each person participating in any transaction 
covered by this part shall retain in his possession for at least two years records 
of receipts, deliveries, inventories, and use, in sufficient detail to permit in- 
spection and audit by representatives of authorized Government agencies for 
determining that the provisions of this order have been met. This does not 
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specify any particular aceounting method and does not require alteration of 
the system of records customarily maintained, provided such records supply and 
adequate basis for andit. Records may be retained in the form of microfilm 
or other photographic copies instead of the originals. 

Sec. 5. Adjustments and exceptions. Any person affected by any provision 
of this order may file a request for adjustment or exception upon the ground 
that such provision works an undue or exceptional hardship upon him not 
suffered generally by others in the same trade or industry, or that its enforce- 
ment against him would not be in the interest of national defense or in the 
public interest. In considering requests for adjustment claiming that the public 
interest is prejudiced by the application of any provision of this order, con- 
sideration will be given to the requirements of public health and safety, civilian 
defense, and dislocation of labor and resulting unemployment that would impair 
the defense program. Each request shall be in writing and shall set forth all 
pertinent facts and the nature of the relief sought and shall state the justification 
therefor. 

Sec. 6. Directives and authorizations. The Defense Minerals Administration 
may from time to time issue special directives or authorizations with respect 
to the delivery and acceptance of zine ore under toll agreements, and unless 
otherwise provided therein, such directives will prevail over the provisions of 
this order. 

Sec. 7. Communications. All eomrmhunications concerning this part shall he 
addressed to the Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Sec. 8. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or furnishes false information or conceals any material fact in the course 
of operation under it, is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


This order shall take effect upon publication in the Federal Register. 
JAMES Boyn, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 





on 


Exnurpir 35 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 4 [MO-4]—TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES— 
DIRECTED DELIVERIES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
(HAPTER XII—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
(MO-4] 
TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national de- 
fense and is issued pursuant to the provisions of section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. In the formulation of this order there has not been 
consultation with industry and trade association representatives, as special 
circumstances have rendered such consultation impracticable. 

Sec. . 
1. What this order does. 

2. Directed deliveries of tungsten concentrates. 
3. Definitions. 

AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 10 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. ; see. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 
6105, as amended by E. O. 10200, January 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; D. O. A, Delegation 1, 
16 F. R. 738. 

Section 1. What this order does. This order requires suppliers of tungsten 
concentrates to make deliveries to specific purchasers at the direction of the 
Defense Minerals Administration. 
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Sec. 2. Directed deliveries of tungsten concentrates. On and after the effec- 
tive date of this order, a supplier shal, when s® directed by the Defense Minerals 
Administration, make delivery of tungsten concentrates to such purchaser and 
in such quantities as the Defense Minerals Administration may direct. The 
purchase order of such purchaser shall take preference over all other purchase 
orders. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. For the purposes of this order. 

(a) “Supplier” means and includes any person or firm producing, processing, 
importing, handling, or dealing in, tungsten concentrates. 

(b) “Tungsten concentrates” means all natural tungsten concentrates and 
all synthetic scheelite containing 40 percent or more of tungsten trioxide. 


This order shall become effective upon publication in the Federal Register. 
JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 


Exuipir 36 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 6 [MO-6]—TUNGSTEN ORE—ALLOCATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS REQUIRED 
MO-6 
Aprit 5, 1951 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XILI—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
[MO-6] 
MO-6—TUNGSTEN ORE 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. In the formulation of this order, there has been con- 
sultation with industry representatives including trade association representa- 
tives, and consideration has been given to their recommendations. 


Sec. 
1. What this order does. 
2. Definitions. 
. Allocation authorizations required. 
Exemptions from allocation requirements: 
Records and audit. 
Reports. 
. Adjustments and exceptions. 
. Directives. 
9. Communications. 
10, Violations. 
11. Revocation of MO-4. 
AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 11 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. ; sec. 101, E, O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 
6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; see. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 


DVN de se 


Section 1. What this order does. The purpose of this order is to conserve and 
provide for an equitable distribution of the limited supply of tungsten ore and 
concentrates so as best to serve the interests of the national defense program 
and essential civilian production. It prohibits subject to limited exceptions, 
deliveries of tungsten ore and concentrates not covered by allocation authoriza- 
tions to be issued monthly by the Defense Minerals Administration and requires 
the filing of reports monthly on inventory and anticipated supplies. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, or division thereof, partner- 
ship, association, or any other organized group of persons, and includes any 
agency of the United States or any other government. 

(b) “Tungsten ore” means and includes: 


(1) All natural tungsten ore containing 20 percent or more of tungsten 
trioxide ; 
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(2) All tungsten concentrates containing 20 percent or more of tungsten 
trioxide; and 

(8) Synthetic scheelite, containing 20 percent or more of tungsten trioxide, 
produced by chemical treatment of natural tungsten ore and/or concentrates. 

(c) “Producer” means any person who mines or otherwise produces natural 
materials containing recoverable quantities of tungsten. 

(d) “Processor” means any person who beneficiates, up-grades or purifiies 
tungsten ores. 

(e) “Dealer” means any person who procures tungsten ore either by import- 
ing or from domestic sources for sale or resale without change in form, whether 
or not any such person received title to or physical delivery of the material. 

(f) “Use” means the conversion of tungsten ore into any tungsten product 
except synthetic scheelite. It does not mean beneficiating, up-grading or 
purifying. 

Sec. 3. Allocation authorizations required. (a) After April 30, 1951, no per- 
son shall deliver tungsten ore or accept delivery of tungsten ore in any month 
except in accordance with the terms of an allocation authorization issued for 
that month by the Defense Minerals Administration on Form MF-—4. 

(b) An application for an allocation authorization must be filed with the 
Defense Minerals Administration on Form MF-—4 by the person seeking an allo- 
cation of tungsten ore. The first request shall cover requirements for the months 
of May and June 1951 and must be filed not later than April 15, 1951. For the 
following months the application must be filed not later than 45 days preceding 
the first day of the month in which delivery is sought. From time to time 
changes in the dates of filing may be made. In case of such change applicants 
will be notified. 

(c) The allocation authorization (Form MF—4) issued will be sent by the 
Defense Minerals Administration to the appropriate supplier or suppliers and 
au copy furnished to the applicant. The supplier is required to make delivery to 
the extent of the applicant’s purchase order within the limit of the authoriza- 
tion. In placing his order the applicant shall specify the date and serial number 
of the applicable allocation authorization. An applicant for an allocation au- 
thorization shall furnish such information with respect to the intended use of 
the tungsten ore as the Defense Minerals Administration may request. 

(d) To prevent unauthorized consumption or use of tungsten ore in any 
month, after April 30, 1951, no producer, processor, or dealer shall use or con- 
sume tungsten ore except in accordance with the terms of an allocation authori- 
a issued for that month by the Defense Minerals Administration on Form 
MF-4. 

Sec. 4. Eremptions from allocation requirements. The provisions of section 
3 of this order shall not apply to: 

(a) Deliveries of tungsten ore to the General Services Administration for the 
sole purpose of stockpiling: 

(b) Deliveries of tungsten ore for the purpose of resale only; and 

(c) Deliveries of tungsten ore by a producer, processor, or dealer to any 
processor for the sole purpose of being concentrated, up-graded, or purified by 
the processor receiving such deliveries; however, the concentrated, purified, or 
up-graded ore shall be subject to allocation. 

Sec. 5. Records and audits. Each person participating in any transaction 
covered by this order shall retain in his possession for at least two years records 
of receipts, deliveries, inventories, and use in sufficient detail to permit inspec 
tion and audit by representatives of the Defense Minerals Administration to 
determine that the provisions of this order have been met. This does not specify 
uny particular accounting method and does not require alteration of the system 
of records customarily maintained, provided such records supply an adequate 
basis for audit. Records may be retained in the form of microfilm or other photo- 
graphic copies instead of the originals. 

Sec. 6. Reports. (a) Every person who at any time during the month of April 
1951 or in any subsequent calendar month, consumed, or had in his possession for 
consumption, tungsten ore having 50 pounds or more of contained tungsten, and 
every dealer who at any time during the month of April 1951, or in any subsequent 
calendar month, had in his possession or under his control tungsten ore having 50 
pounds or more of contained tungsten, for the purposes of sale, shall report to the 
Defense Minerals Administration on Form MF—5 on or before the 15th of the 
following month. 
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(b) Every producer and every processor, who at any time during the month 
of April 1951 or in any subsequent calendar month, had in his possession, or un- 
der his control tungsten ore having 50 pounds or more of contained tungsten, 
shall report to the Defense Minerals Administration on Form MF-6 on or before 
the 15th day of the following month. 

NoTE: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this order have been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act. 

Sec. 7. Adjustments and erceptions. Any person affected by any provision of 
this order may file a request for adjustment or exception upon the ground that 
such provision works an undue or exceptional hardship upon him not suffered 
generally by others in the same trade or industry, or that its enforcement against 
him would not be in the interest of national defense or in the public interest. In 
considering requests for adjustment claiming that the public interest is prejudiced 
by the application of any provision of this order consideration will be given to the 
requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of labor 
and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. Each 
request shall be in writing and shall set forth all pertinent facts and the nature 
of the relief sought, and shall state the justification therefor. 

Sec. 8. Directives. The Defense Minerals Administration may from time to 
time issue special directives as to deliveries of tungsten ore, and unless otherwise 
provided therein, such directives will prevail over the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 9. Communications. All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Sec. 10. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order, or furnishes false information or conceals any material fact in the course 
of operation under it, is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. In addition, administrative action may be taken 
against any such person to suspend his privilege of making or receiving further 
deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or allocation control, and 
to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

Sec. 11. Revocation of Mineral Order MO-4. Mineral Order MO—4 (Tungsten 
Concentrates) issued February 15, 1951, 16 F. R. 1585, is hereby revoked. 


This order shall take effect upon publication in the Federal Register. 


JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 
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ExHrsit 37 


DMA FORM (MF-4) FOR APPLICATION FOR ALLOCATION OF 
TUNGSTEN ORES AND CONCENTRATES 


Form MF-l Budget Bureau No. 42-R1052 
(April 19521) Approval Expires Jan. 25, 1952 


The individual com 
UNITED STATES pany information re- 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ported on this form 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION is for use in defense 
Washington 25, D. Ce mobilization activ- 
ities. Persons who 
APPLICATION FOR ALLOCATION: TUNGSTEN ORES have access to in- 
AND CONCENTRATES FOR MONTH OF dividual company in- 
formation are subject 
to penalties for un- 
authorized disclosure. 


Please indicate any 
change necessary for 
correct nam and 
address. 





This inquiry is mandatory under the authority cf the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Please complete and return four copies of this form to the Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, 
De C. The Bureau of Mines, et the request of the Defense Minerals administration, is the 
mailing and tabulating agency for this questionnaire. Read instructions before answering 
each question. 

1. Location of plant for which allocation is requested if other than above: 
State: City or Town: 














2. Name and address of supplier: 





Check here if a contract exists 


3. Tungsten ore requested: 








Quantity Requested For DMA Use Only 
Gross Weight Contained Allocation 

Pound Tungsten [Contained ts (20 pounds) 
Pounds Tungsten of tungsten trioxide 








Type of ore requested 


(Estimate) 
(a) (b) (c) Pounds (d) (e) 





eeee ree reer er er eeereeeererer SCOetierri errr rs (feet rere ee) Seer ee erere (eet e ee ee ee ee ree 
ee ee neat ee ae eeen lee eee eeeewend 


Vee Cee) Sees 

















Products and disposition of products to be produced from the tungsten ore requested: 
Check here Gj if this information was filed on Form NPAF-15 and sent to NPA. 
Check here [j if this information is furnished on an attached continuation sheet. 

S. For DMA use only - Authorization or Denial 
oO To supplier: You are authorized to accept from named applicant orders for tungsten 

ores not in of ts approved by DMA in columns (d) and (e). 

{] To applicant: This is a notification copy only to inform you of authorization sent 
directly to named supplier. 
QJ To applicant: Your application for allocation is denied because: 














Signature Title Date 








CERTIFICATION: The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on 
its behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this report 
is correet and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief, 


a By 
Name of Company “Signature of authorized official 











Date Title 
Title 18, U.S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it s criminal offense to make a wilfully 
false statement or representation to any department or agency of the United States as to 
any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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Instructions - MF-l,, Application for Allocation 
Tungsten Ores 
General; (1) File four copies of Form MF-l; with the Bureau of Mines, Washington 
25, De Ce The data contained will be used by the National Production authority 
and the Defense Minerals administration. 


(2) Definitions. For complete definitions see Order MO-6. 


(3) Who mst file this form. Any "person" using tungsten concentrates 
is required to file form MF-l subject to the exceptions contained in order MD-6. 


(4) Relation of consumer and his suppliers in filing reports. Each 
manufacturing establishment (branch, plant, etc.) using tungsten must file separate 
forms for each of his suppliers. DMA will notify each supplier of the tungsten 
allocation, and such authorization will be used by the supplier in making periodic 
deliveries. 


(5) Continuation sheets. If explanations of entries are required any 
number of continuation sheets may be attached. However, they must be referred to 
in the appropriate section of MF-l, and each sheet must bear the following 
identification "Continuation sheet for MF-, month of ‘ 


Block 1, Enter the location of the plant for which allocation is desired. 


Block 2. Enter the name and address of supplier, and insert an "X" in the box if 
you have a contract with this supplier. File a separate set of MF-l, for 
each supplier. If you have not contacted a sup>lier who can furnish 
tungsten ore in the amount requested, enter "No supplier" and refer to 
an attached contimation sheet if you wish to explain in detail. If a 
portion of the allotment requested is available from known suppliers, 
file a separate set of MF-l covering the balance of the request and 
enter "No supplier for this portion of allotment requested." Every 
effort will be made to preserve existing relations between suppliers 
and consumers. 


Block 3. Column (a). Enter the specific type of tungsten ore required, such as 
scheelite, synthetic scheelite, ferberite, huebnerite, or wolframite. 
If more than one type is usable, please indicate acceptable types. If 
more than one type is desired from the same supplier list both types. 
If you have no specifications on file with the supplier, or if no 
specific supplier is listed, refer to attached continuation sheet, 
listing specification desired and the lowest grade acceptable, 


Column (b). Enter estimated gross weight in pounds. If possible this 
weight should be in blocks of a convenient shipping unit, such as a 
carload. (Or a truck load if a group of firms are using a central depot 
to permit carload shipments. If such an arrangement has been made 
please inform the DMA.) 





Colum (c). Enter the amount requested in pounds of contained tungsten. 
Columns (d) and (e). Leave blank. 


If information covering products and disposition of products has been filed 
on form NPAF-15 check the ai riate box. If NPAF-15 has not been filed 

with NPA, check the lower bd, and fill out Form NPAF-15 and send it along 
with ve-L so that the completed NPAF-15 form may be sent to NPA. 


Block 5. Leave Blank, 


Certification. This form mst be signed and certified by a responsible company 
official covering the operations of each plant or branch, If this 
official is not the proper man to contact in case adjustments or 
information are required, also list - "Contact Mr. 
for further information." 
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Form MF-5 Budget Bureau No. 2-R1053 
(april 1951) Approval Expires Jan. 25, 1952 


The individual com- 
UNITED STATES pany information re- 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ported on this form 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADM! NISTRATION is for use in defense 
Washington 25, D. C. mobilisation activ- 
ities. Persons who 
STOCKS, RECEIPTS, AND DISPOSITION OF TUNGSTEN ORE 
AND CONCENTRATES FOR MONTH OF 








This inquiry ie mandatory under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Please complete and return three copies of this form to the Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, 
D. C. The Bureau of Mines, at the request of the Defense Minerals jdministration, is the 
mailing and tabulating agency for this questionnaire. Read instructions before answering 
each question. 
location of Plant: State City or tow 


1. Ores and concentrates purchased during the preceding month of 

















Producer from whom Purchased Tungsten Ore 





st Office Address Dry Percent Contained 
Tungsten 
Pounds 





pecccvcccccccce 


oe eee. Pee ee ee eee) 




















Ores and concentrates shipped during the preceding month of t 





Shipped to-- Tungsten Ore 


Dry Contained 
Post Office Address Short WW; Ww Tungsten 
Tons Pourris 








eee eee) SEPP EEEe SEP eP eee SEP eee Sees 
Pee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeee or) Pee eee) See eee eee eereee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 




















(actual records) 


Gross sten Contained 
Weight Pounds Pounds 

Socks at your plant at beginning of month.......psccesccccdsccececesevedecscsescssceceecs 
Stocks in bonded warehouses at beginning of month.| .......cedeccsccececscdecccceccccccccccee 
Receipts during the MODDN s+. serereccerecescercecccbecssseseedesersseeeens coece eoccecccccoe 
Consumption during the month......sssessececscersepecseecces 4 odecccccccceccsccccce 
Shipments during the month..........ssssseeee cccccbocccccccede ° ecccccccccccccccce 
Stocks at your plant at end of month......sececcccbeceeesceede ecccccccccccccccoe 
Stocks in bonded warehouses at end of MOMth...csccboccceseced qe eeceesecscecccece 
In transit to your plant or to warehouses or 
afloat for your account et end of month........ cccbccccsceced cecccccccccccecces 
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Gross 


Weight 


WO3 Content Tungsten Contained 
Pounds Pounds 





kh. Current month of : 








Estimated TOCOIPtS .ccveccccecececesssceessccsecepesecccess 
Estimated conswumptlonecsccccccoresecsecesssecessecsecseses 
Estimated shipments... .csecceccceveccsccesecesscleccoessese 





eee eee RSEOES COPE CESS eee 
PES ESESEHH ESSE HE HEHEHE HEHEHE EES 


be ceccevcccccedecccceesccessecceces 











S. Following month of : 








Estimated TOECELPtsS..cccrcccccccescccccscecssccccsccccesese 
Estimated CONSUMPCLON s oe ce ccccccccoscescescscsssecsoosesess 
Estimated Shipments. .ccccceccccccccessecssesesesosscsseses 





Pee eee eee Cee eee eee eee eee) 


POPE EH EEE EEE EE EEE ETHER E HEHE 


PEPE HH HEHE EHES EH HEHEHE HEHEHE EES 











6. Allocation month of : 











Allocation requested. (This mst equal the 
total of the requests made on all sets of 


MP-l, Tiled for the month.) .cccccccccccccccccccdecccccccce 





Seeeererereres (Eee Tiere eee eee eee 











CERTIFICATION: The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on 
its behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this report 
is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief, 





Name of Company 


ure of au r c 





Date 


Title 





Title 15, U.S. Code (Crimes), Section 1OO1, makes it a criminal offense to make a 
wilfully false statement or representation to any department or agency of the United 
States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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Instructions - MF-5, Stocks, Receipts, and Disposition of 
Tungsten Ore and Concentrates, 


General; (1) File 3 copies of form mr-5 with the Bureau of Mines, Washington 25, 
De C. The data contained will be used by the National Production Authority and 
the Defense Minerals s dministration, 


(2) Definitions. For complete definitions see Order MO-6, 


(3) who mst file this form. Any "persons" dealing in or consuming 
tunesten concentrates is required to file form MF-5, subject to the exceptions 
contained in Order M)-6. 


(4) Continuation sheets. In case forn MF-5 does not allow space for 
= the entries or explanations required, any number of continuation sheets may 
be attached. However, they must be referred to in the appropriate section of 
MF-5, and each sheet must bear the Saaening identification "Contimation sheet 

for MF-5, month of ” 


(5) This form is designed for use by many firms, In order to fit the 
various methods of keeping records on tungsten, separate colwms are provided for 
WO, (tungsten trioxide) and w (tungsten). It is not necessary to fill in more 

han one of these columns. 


Block 1. Enter the amount of tungsten ore and/or concentrates purchased. Transfers 
between plants of the same ownership are to be considered as purchases 
if such plants file separate requests for allocations. 


Block 2, Enter the amount of tungsten ore and/or concentrates shipped. They are 
to be considered as shipped if: (a) title passes to another firs, 
(>) they are transferred to another plant of the same owmership if 
such plant files separate requests for allocations. 


Plock 3. Enter the information requested. The total purchases and Shipments should 
agree with the total listed in Blocks 1 and 2. 


Block 4, Enter estimates of receipts, consumption and shipments for current month. 
Block 5, Enter estimates of receipts, consumption and shipments for following month, 
Block 6, Enter the total allocation requested for the month indicated, This mst 


equal the sum of the requests made on all sets of MF-l, filed for the 
month, 





Certification, This form must be signed and certified by a responsible company 
official covering the SN SS Se ae Ss ae rf 
this official is not the proper man to contact in case adjustasnts 
or information are required, also list - "Contact Mr. 
for further information," 
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Form mF-6 Budget Bureau No. 2-R1055 
(april 1951) Approval Expires Jan. 25, 1952 


The individual com- 

pany information re- 

ported on this form 
UNITED STATES is for use in defense 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR mobilization activ- 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION ities. Persons who 
Washington 25, D. C. have access to in- 
dividual company in- 
PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN ORFS OR CONCENTRATES formation are subject 
FOR MONTH OF to penalties for un- 
authorized disclosure, 





Please indicate any 
change necessary for 
correct name and 
address 





This inquiry is mandatory under the authority of the Defense Production act of 1950. 
Please complete and return four copies of this form to the Bureau of Mines, yashington 25, 
D. Ce The 3ureau of Mines, at the request of the Defense Minerals Administration, is the 
mailing and tabulating agency for this questionnaire. 





1. Description and location of operation: 


Name of mine or plant Nearest city or town 








County State 





Telephone 





Production and shipments for month and stocks on hand at end of month: 








Dry 
CONCENTRATES Short ee 
3 


Tons 


+ 
ao Percent 


Tons 


F + = 


W3 





} 
Stocks beginning of month.,......sseleceseee Ptocks beginning of months... .ececchesccecccees 
| 





Production during Ns 56h c0dsessedieevces Production during Meco tscuivss db assbeseeess 
| 


Purchases during Na Ee OS Purchases during MONtN eee decscerecperecersseee 
Treated during MMM 666s cbhsctcivevdevsess shipped during Month .ssesed cocccccebeocccceccce 


Shipped during Month...ccchesseecsrclecceres tocks at end of month, ..d.cccceceperecsescece 
{ 


Shas Gh Sek OF MMe sib ccvccinsdhiccéss Lele RWeerisee cebecccocecece 


PLEASE REPLY TO THE QUESTIONS ON THE BACK OF THIS SCHEDULE 
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3. Details of ores and concentrates purchased during month; 








Producer From Whom Purchased Concentrates 





Percent 
W03 


Dry Dry 
ost Office address Short 





TEPER CUES e See eee pee eeeresee 





eee eee eee enee re 4 


CRORE OEE E ETH HEHE EEE HE EEE EEE HE EEES 














4. Details of ores and concentrates shipped during month; 





Shipped To-- Ore Concentrates 





Dry 
Post Office addrese Short oy Percent 
Tons 93 3 





OPP eee eee eee eee 90804005005 06b000 ctoncdepeseseeebenesoaouns beet eeeeeee 
Pree eee eee eter eee eeeeeree (See er ere rere rere eri i er) Sete e rs Serre ree) Serer eee 
seer ereeeee rer) See eeres Pee e errr ee 


Ieee Pee eee eee eee eee SCoeerororecesesesceseseepesesees eee eee eee 

















5. Anticipated Production For Current Month of 








SHORT TOKS: CONCENTRATES: SHORT TONS: 








PERCENT WO3 CONCENTRATES: PERCENT WO 











Give names and addresses of firms with whom you have unfilled contracts and the 
amount remaining to be filled in the next two years. 





Name Address Unfilled Contracts, Units W3 





SOPOT HEHEHE EE SEH E SHEE ETE EH EH EEE ES EEESEH OEE EESEEEEE EEE SEEHEEEEEESES EEE SHEE EEEESESESE ED 


SEER E EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EET EEE EE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EET EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE 


POORER OEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEE SEES THEE SEEE EOE EERE EEE EEE SESE HEHE EEE HEE EEE HEHEHE EEE 











7- Please give names and addresses of any new tungsten ore producers: 





SEO EEHE EEO E EEE E EEE EH EE EHEE HE EEEEE EH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE SEES 


CERTIFICATION: The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on 
its behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this report 
is correct and complete to the best of their kmowledgeand belief. 


By 
Name of Company ure of a offic 








Date Title 
Title 18, U.S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a wilfully 
false statement or representation to any department or agency of the United States as to 
any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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EXxuIsit 3 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 7 [MO-7]—SERIALIZATION OF MINES, 
SMELTERS, AND MINERAL PROCESSING PLANTS 
MO-7 
as amended 
May 10, 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XII—DeEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
{Mineral Order 7, As Amended] 
MO-7—SERIALIZATION OF MINES, SMELTERS, AND MINERAL PROCESSING PLANTS 


This order, as amended, is found necessary and appropriate to promote the 
national defense and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. In the formulation of this order, there has been con 
sultation with industry representatives, including trade association representa- 
tives, and consideration has been given to their recommendations. 

Section 5 of this order constitutes new material; sections 2 (d), 4 and 6 are 
amended. As amended, the order reads as follows : 

Sec. 

. What this order-does. 

. Definitions. 

. Applicability of order. 

Serialization of mines, smelters and mineral processing plants. 
Application by small producers. 

Application by foreign producers. 

. Records and reports. 

. Adjustments and exceptions. 

. Violations. 


AUTHORITY: Sections 1 to 9 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong.; sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 
61; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 

Section 1. What this order does. The purpose of this order is to provide, by 
serialization of mines (other than petroleum, solid fuels and natural gas), non- 
ferrous smelters, and mineral processing plants, the requisite information to 
enable the Defense Minerals Administration adequately to provide priority and 
allocation assistance under its programs relating to the maintenance and acquisi- 
tion of facilities, machinery, equipment, and operating supplies by the mining 
industry. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. For the purposes of this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partnership, or association, 
and includes any agency of the United States, or any other government or citizen 
thereof. 

(b) “Producer” means any person operating a mine (other than petroleum, 
solid fuels and natural gas), a nonferrous smelter, or mineral processing plant. 

(c) “Mine” means an operation (whether underground, open-pit, quarry or 
dredging), conducted for the primary purpose of extracting minerals (excepting 
solid fuels, petroleum and natural gas), and includes prospecting enterprises for 
the discovery, exploration or development of new or additional mining projects. 

(d) “Smelter” means a plant producing nonferrous metals by smelting or 
refining. 

(e) “Mineral processing plant” means a plant engaged in the beneficiation or 
concentration of ores. 

Sec. 3. Applicability of order. This order shall apply to producers in the 
United States, its Territories and Possessions and to those producers in foreign 
countries who apply for assistance and when the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Office of International Trade, or the Canadian Division of the National 
Production Authority may represent as eligible for the programs of the Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

Sec. 4. Serialization of mines, smelters and mineral processing plants. Alloca- 
tion assistance under the programs of the Defense Minerals Administration as 


CHARI 
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set forth in section 1 of this order, will be given only to producers who have been 
granted serial numbers as provided in this order. Bach producer, except pro- 
ducers subject to the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of this order, shall file an 
application for serialization with the Defense Minerals Administration, Depart. 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., on Form MF-—100, not later than 
June 30, 1951. Producers commencing operations subsequent to June 30, 1951, 
are not prohibited from making application at a later date. 

Sec. 5. Application by small producers. Any producer, who produces or proc- 
esses fifty (50 tons or less of crude ore per week, in applying for a serial number, 
need furnish only the information required by questions 1, 3, 10, and 16 of Form 
MF-100 and execute the certification provided therein, or in lieu of using Form 
MF-100 such producer may submit in a letter the following information: 

(a) Kind of material produced or processed, and byproducts, if any ; 

(b) Location of operations: Give county, State, township, section, range, 
mining district, and distance to nearest town and shipping point. 

(c) Number and types of labor employed. 

(d) Quantity and kind of product mined or processed and sold during 1948, 
1949, 1950 and present monthly average. 

Applications made pursuant to this section shall be filed with the Defense 
Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., or 
with the nearest field executive officer of the Defense Minerals Administration, 
not later than June 30, 1951. Schedule “A” hereof sets forth the addresses of 
the field executive officers. 

Sec. 6. Application by foreign producers. Foreign producers seeking assist- 
ance as set forth in section 1 of this order shall apply for serialization with the 
Defense Minerals Administration on Form MF-100 through the facilities of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, or the Office of International Trade, 
except in the case of Canadian producers, who shall file through the facilities 
of the Canadian Division of the National Production Authority. Applicants 
processing applications through the facilities of the Office of International Trade 
are referred to the additional informational requirements imposed by said 
agency as set forth in Part 398 of Export Control Regulations, sub-chapter C of 
Chapter III of Title 15 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

Sec. 7. Records and reports. Any producer granted serialization under the 
provisions of this order shall keep such records ayd submit such reports as the 
Defense Minerals Administration shall require, subject to the terms of the Fed- 
eral Reports Act (5 U. 8. C. 139-139F). 

Sec. 8. Adjustments and erceptions. Any producer affected by any provision 
o fthis order or by any action taken thereunder may file a request for adjust- 
ment or exception upon the ground that such provision or action works an undue 
or exceptional hardship upon him not suffered generally by others in the same 
industry, or that its enforcement against him would not be in the interest of the 
national defense or in the public interest. In considering requests for adjust- 
ment claiming that the public interest is prejudiced by the application or any 
provision of this order or by any action thereunder, consideration will be 
given to the requirements of the public health and safety, civilian defense, and 
dislocation of labor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense 
program. Each request shall be in writing, in duplicate, and shall set forth all 
pertinent facts, the nature of the relief sought, and the justification therefor. 

Sec. 9. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or wilfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in the 
course of operation under this order is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may 
be punished by fine or imprisonment or both. In addition, administrative action 
may be taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of making or 
receiving further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or 
allocation control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

Nore: All reporting and record-keeping requirements of this order have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act. 

This order, as amended, shall take effect upon publication in the Federal 
Register. 

JaMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 
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ScHEDULE A—ADDRESSES OF FIELD EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 





Address 





Alaska Federal Bldg., P. O. Box 2990, Juneau, Alaska. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana_| South 157 Howard St., Spokane, ~<_ 
California and Nevada 1415 Appraisers Bldg., = Francisco, C 
Aytoone, fans By Mexico, Colorado, Utah, | 224 New Customhouse Bidg., Denver 2, silo. 
an 
North Dakots, South Dakota, - 2908 Colfax Ave. South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
ven Iowa, W an 
Kansas, pers Oklahoma, ‘iii Bureau of Mines, P. O. Box 431, Joplin, Mo. 
Arkansas, and Missouri 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- | Room 13, Post Office Bldg., Knoxville 01, Tenn. 
te Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
i 
Illinois, Tnd Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- | Eastern Experiment Station, College Park, Md. 
inia, West irginia, Massachusetts, 
aryland, New York, Vermont, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania. 











Exuisir 39 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 8 [MO-8]—MOLYBDENUM CONCENTRATES— 
RESTRICTIONS ON DELIVERIES 
MO-8 
June 8, 1951 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER XII—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
* [Mineral Order 8] 


MO-8—-MOLYBDENUM CONCENTRATES 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. In the formulation of this order, there has been con- 
sultation with industry representatives and consideration has been given to their 
recommendations. 


Sec. 


. What this order does. 
Definitions. 

. Restrictions on deliveries. 

i Sppeen tion by foreign consumers. 
Allocations 

Exemption. 

. Restriction on use by producers. 
Records and audits. 
Adjustments and exceptions. 
Communications. 

. Violations. 


AUTHORITY: Sections 1 to 11 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. ; sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 


SecTion 1. What this order does. The purpose of this order is to conserve and 
provide for an equitable distribution of the limited supply of molybdenum con- 
centrates so as best to serve the interests of the national defense program, and 
essential civilian production. It permits delivery of molybdenum concentrates 
only upon the expressed authorization of the Defense Minerals Administration. 
It applies equally to domestic shipments and to exports for foreign consumption. 
The use and consumption of molybdenum concentrates by producers is restricted. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, or division thereof, partner- 
ship, association, or any other organized group of persons, and includes any 


EEE EAN 


ee 
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agency of the United States or any other government, and authorized represent- 
atives thereof. : 

(b) “Molybdenum concentrates” means and includes: 

(1) All natural molybdenum ore containing 30 percent or more of molybde- 


num. 

(2) All natural molybdenum concentrates containing 30 percent or more of 
molybdenum in the mineral form. 

(c) “Use” means the conversion of molybdenum concentrates into any molybde- 
num product including, but not limited to, molybdenum oxides, ferro-molybdenum, 
and all primary molybdates. 

Sec. 3. Restrictions on deliveries. (a) After June 30, 1951, no person shall 
deliver or accept delivery of molybdenum concentrates in any calendar month 
except in accordance with the written authorization of the Defense Minerals 
Administration issued for that month. 

(b) Any person seeking an allocation of molybdenum concentrates shall make 
application to the Defense Minerals Administration not later than the 15th day 
of the month preceding the month in which delivery is sought. An application 
for an allocation for delivery in July 1951 must be filed not later than June 15, 
1951. The Defense Minerals Administration may from time to time change the 
dates for filing applications, in which case all interested parties will be notified. 

(c) Deliveries authorized for a specific month may not be made or received 
in a subsequent month. 

(d) An application for an allocation shall be filed in the form of a letter con- 
taining the following information: (Data as to quantity shall be in terms 
of pounds of contained molybdenum.) (1) Name and address of applicant, (2) 
location of plant for which allocation is requested, (3) quantity of molybdenum 
concentrates sought, (4) quantity of molybdenum concentrates on hand or in 
transit, and (5) name and address of supplier, if any. 

Sec. 4. Application by foreign consumers. (a) Application of consumers 
located in the following countries shall be filed with the Economic Cooperation 
Administration : 


Austria. Switzerland. 
Belgium (and oversea territories) and Trieste. 
Luxembourg. Turkey. 
Denmark. United Kingdom (and oversea terrl- 
France (and oversea territories). tories). 
Western Germany. Jugoslavia. 
Greece. Burma. 
Iceland. China (Taiwan). 
Italy. Korea. 
Netherlands. Indo-China. 
Norway. Indonesia. 
Portugal. Thailand. 
Sweden. Philippines. 


Applications of consumers located in Canada shall be filed with the Department 
of Defense Production, Ottawa, for forwarding to the Canadian Division of the 
National Production Authority. Applications of all other foreign consumers 
shall be filed with the Office of International Trade. Such applications shall meet 
the informational and filing requirements contained in section 3 of this order and 
such other requirements as the aforesaid Government agencies may prescribe. 

(b) No application of a foreign consumer shall be considered by the Defense 
Minerals Administration (1) unless filed in accordance with paragraph (a) of 
this section and (2) it bears the endorsement of the Government agency process- 
ing the application. 

Sec. 5. Allocations. The Defense Minerals Administration shall allocate the 
supply of molybdenum concentrates by directing deliveries of specific amounts 
to specific applicants. Such direction shall require a supplier to make delivery 
to the extent of the applicant’s purchase order within the limits of the directive. 

Sec. 6. Exemption. Exempted from the provisions of section 3 of this order 
are deliveries to any person whose total receipts from all sources during the 
calendar month in which such deliveries are received are not thereby made to 
exceed 200 pounds of molybdenum concentrates, and who delivers a signed certifi- 
cation to his supplier as follows: “Certified under DMA Order MO-8”. Such 
certification constitutes a representation to the supplier and to the Defense Min- 
erals Administration that the purchaser is authorized under the provisions of this 
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order to accept delivery of molybdenum concentrates as permitted in this order 
and that his receipt of the shipment in the amount requested, during the month 
of the specified delivery, will not bring his total receipts of molybdenum concen- 
trates during that month above 200 pounds. 

Sec. 7. Restrictions on use by producers. No person producing molybdenum 
concentrates shall use or consume molybdenum concentrates in any calendar 
month except in accordance with the written authorization of the Defense Min- 
erals Administration. Applicants for such authorization shall comply with the 
informational requirements and filing procedure set forth in section 3 of this 
order. 

Sec. 8. Records and audits. Each person participating in any transaction coy- 
ered by this order shall retain in his possession for at least 2 years records of 
receipts and deliveries in sufficient detail to permit inspection and audit by repre- 
sentatives of the Defense Minerals Administration to determine that the provi- 
sions of this order have been met. This does not specify any particular account- 
ing method and does not require alteration of the system of records customarily 
maintained provided such records supply an adequate basis for audit. Records 
may be retained in the form of microfilm or other photographic copies instead of 
the originals. 

Sec. 9 Applications for adjustments or exceptions. Any person affected by any 
provision of this order may file a request for adjustment or exemption upon the 
ground that such provision works an undue or exceptional hardship upon him not 
suffered generally by others in the same trade or industry, or that its enforce- 
ment against him would not be in the interest of national defense or in the public 
interest. In considering requests for adjustment claiming that the public interest 
is prejudiced by the application of any provision of this order consideration will 
be given to the requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and 
dislocation of labor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense 
program. Each request shall be in writing and shall set forth all pertinent facts 
and the nature of the relief sought, and shall state the justification therefor. 

Sec. 10. Communications. All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Sec. 11. Violations. Any person who willfully violates any provision of this 
order, or who furnishes false information or conceals any material fact in the 
course of operation under it, is guilty of a crime and, upon conviction, may be 
punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. In addition, administrative action 
may be taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of making or re- 
ceiving further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority or alloca- 
tion control, and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 


This order shall take effect upon publication in the Federal Register. 


JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 
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Exuipit 40 
DMA FORM (MF-100)—BASIC TECHNICAL DATA FORM 


“Porm MP-100 
<March 1951) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Form approved 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 





GENERAL TECHNICAL DATA 
FOR USE UNDER THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


NOT TO BE FILLED IN BY APPLICANT 


| 
| Docket No. 
| 


Date received 





aa 


aA 


INSTRUCTIONS 


+ This form is to be filed with Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C 
It should be accompanied by appropriate application form 
when a specific type of Government assistance is requested, 


in the form of (1) loan, (2) purchase contyact, (3) Gov- 
ernme arantee of a private loan, Wik cessccersd 
Freseeeceeessarsttcssessecce step eitrt’ 
UDMA ARK RAMA MAAK NW KEW pri- 


orities or allocation of mining equi;ment, ard maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies, and §§) other forms of Gov- 


ernment assistance that might arise under the Act. Sub- 
mit four (4) signed copies of the form and accompanying 
papers. Name and address should be stamped or typed 
on each sheet of this form and all accompanying papers. 
When a question is inapplicable it should be so stated on 
the form. Additional sheets may be attached in answering 
any questions or in supplying additional! information. (IF 
YOU CANNOT ANSWER A QUESTION, SO STATE.) 
If a question is answered elsewhere indicate where an- 
swered. It is not necessary to answer it again. 


GENERAL TECHNICAL DATA 
Supply the following information on separate sheets, arranged, numbered, and lettered as indicated: 


. Materials produced: 


(a) What are the chief mine, mill. or smelter products? 


(6) What are the byproducts, if any? 


Name(s) and type(s) of mine(s), mill(s), smelter(s), refinery (ies), pit(s), quarry (ies), drilling operation(s). 


names of property, if any. Show extent of workings, including the following: 


(a) Linear feet of shafts. 
(b) Linear feet of drifts and crosscuts. 
(c) Linear feet of tunnels cr adits. 


(d) Linear feet of other mine openings (explain briefly). 
Describe any pumping problems. Give size or productive capacity. 


Indicate whether mine is flooded or not 
. For each operatior. listed above supply the follow!ng: 


(a) Distance and direction from nearest towr. and shipping point. 


(6) Mining district. 
(c) Township, Section, Range. 
(d) County, State. 


(a) State whether or not property is now in operation. and if in operation, by whom operated. 


(b) Are you operating this property as: 
Owner. 
© Lessee. 
© Contractor. 
. Number of years in production 


If ngt in production or operation, estimated date when production wil! begin ‘ sthianabiienihieniapiltias 


. Experience of operators: 


Describe the mining and genera! business experience of (a) the applicant, and (6) the person or persons who manage the 


project. 


7. History: 
(a) Give a stafement, as complete as possible, of previous exploration, development, operation, and production of property, 


with reasons for suspension of operation. 


(b) State briefly the known history and production of adjoining arid neighboring properties. 


(c) Furnish any available (private) reports that may a 
recommended exploration and development, and meta 


ply to this application, including results of mine examinations, 
urgica! investigations. 
10-0178" 





Budget Bureau No 42-R1026. 


Include old 
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8 Names — addresses of Officers, Directors, or Partners, and in addition thereto, the five largest stockholders if applicant is » 
corporation. 





Numer or Starss Lire Insura ce 


Hew in Arrucant 
CORPORATION 





CARRIED FOR 
BENerit oF Arrticant 
Orrictat Tite 
(If officer is also 

ma 
























































If more lines are needed continue on separate sheet. 
9. Capital Stock Issues: 


For Corporate Applicants 





























1. Quantity of product mined or quarried (Short, long, 
metric tons; barrels; pounds; etc.) 





2. Quantity of product processed (specify unit of 
measure and type of process) ................... : 


8. Quantity and grade of 
(specify units of measure 








11. Do you contemplate a change in the present average monthly rate of production’? 
production and basis of change. 
12. Ore or Mineral Reserves: 


If so, state estimated maximum monthly 


(a) Describe the ore or mineral deposit briefly. Accompany the application by any available report on the geology and 
ore reserves. 


1e—eore? i 
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(d) If deposit is other than placer: 
(1) Submit assay plans and/or sections showing location and size of proved (measured) and probable 
(indicated) ore or mineral reserve. 
(2) State the tonnage (indicate type of ton) and grade of each class of ore reserve, as above, and show how 
computed. Tabulated total ore reserve as follows: 


TOTAL ORE OR MINERAL RESERVES 





Recoveraan Esti mares Cost 
EstiMateo Gross Value 
One o8 Mixeaat Reseeve Unet Van or 10! 
. Toxe Pes Tow Per Tow Pes Ton 


(e) 





Measured (proved) ......... 




















Indicated (probable) 








(c) If placer: 
(1) Give estimated total yardage and average marketable mineral content of each deposit. 


(2) Submit map showing location of placer deposit and surrounding area, with all test holes or pits. Submit 
logs of each hole and test pit with depth and average value of each. 


(3) Describe gravel, stating whether fine, medium or coarse; loose, tight, cemented, or frozen, and whether it 
contains stumps or boulders more than 1 foot in diameter; if so, how large, and in what proportion. 

(4) Describe bedrock, giving type (granite, sandstone, shale, etc.) and state whether it is hard or soft, smooth, 
uneven or rough. 

(5) Describe overburden, stating whether loose, tight, or cemented; fine or coarse textured; furnish estimate of 
average thickness and total amount. 

(6) Tabulate the reserves using the form outlined above for ore or mineral reserves. 


13. Access Roads: 
Give road distances to shipping, supply and residence points, stating kind and condition of roads. 


14. Water Supply: 
State source and quantity of water available for operations and whether sufficient for all seasons of year. 


15. Power: 
State amount of power used, rate per hour, and source thereof. 


16. Labor: 
State number and classes (miners, muckers, millmen, etc.) of men employed during a recent representative payroll period. 


17. Equipment and Facilities: 


Describe present equipment on the property, including buildings. (State condition.) List major pieces of equipment 
now owned or controlled and in serviceable condition available for this operation. 


18. Are there any particular conditions or circumstances affecting your operations that are not described above? If so, explain. 
CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its behalf, hereby certify that the information con- 
tained in this form and accompanying papers is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


Shs 4 manesiicitalei OP cacctengieemne ectdumenngneneusess® 
(Name of company) 





(idle) 





Title 18, U. S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a willfully false 
to any department or agency of the Uniied States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 


©. 6 GOveRmmEnT PRiNTiNG OFFICE = 16—OS79R-1 
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Exuierr 41 
DMA FORM LETTER WHICH ACCOMPANIES FORM MF-100 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Attached are copies of Form MF-100 which are needed by the Defense Minerals 
Administration to assist mines, mills, and smelters (other than solid fuels, 
petroleum, and natural gas) in obtaining machinery, equipment and supplies for 
operating purposes under systems of priorities and allocations that may be 
established. These forms will be used by DMA to give your property an identifica- 
tion or serial number for your use in obtaining priorities or allocations. No 
additional form need be filled for this serialization. 

If priority assistance is required for capital equipment, application may be 
made by letter. 

Form MF-—100 is a basic technical data form and the information thereon will 
also be used in aiding persons requesting Government loans, accelerated tax 
amortization, Federal purchase contracts, or other forms of Government assis- 
tance. If filled out in full and filed with DMA once it need not be submitted 
again when such forms of assistance are desired. 

Please mail four copies of this completed form for each of your properties to— 


Defense Minerals Administration 

Department of the Interior 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Attachments. 


Exuipir 42 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION SHEET FOR COMPLETING DMA FORM MF-100 


MF-502 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING Form MF-100 


IN CONNECTION WITH DMA ORDER MO-7, SERIALIZATION OF MINES, SMELTERS, AND 
MINERAL PROCESSING PLANTS 


1. Insert company name and permanent mailing address in the bracketed 
space at the top of the form. 

2. If the mine or mill is located at a different place from the mailing address, 
give this information in response to Question 3. 

3. If you make regularly published financial statements, you may submit your 
last financial report in lieu of Questions &, 9, and 12. 

4. Each page attached to the MF—100 form should be headed with the following 
information in the upper left-hand corner : 


a, Addenda to MF—100, page —. 
b. Name of company. 
ec. Address of company. 


5. If you operate in divisions or groups of properties and your accounting and 
supplies are handled in such grouping, you may file one set of four MF—100 
forms, with necessary addenda sheets, for each division or group operation. 
Attach to each of the four MF--100 forms, additional sheets, clearly identified 
with the group form, showing the name and location of-each mine or mill, ete., 
in the division, and the current crude ore production. 

6. Additional copies of the MF-100 form may be obtained from the field 
offices of the Bureau of Mines or from Defense Minerals Administration in 
Washington. 

7. Answers to questions on the serialization order and the MF-100 form may 
be obtained by writing or telephoning to the Defense Minerals Administration, 
Interior Building, Washington 25, D. C. (telephone Republic 1820, extension 
3764). 

8. These forms must be mailed to the Defense Minerals Administration not 
later than June 1, 1951. 
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Exursit 43 


DMA FORM (MF-101)—APPLICATION FOR GOVERNMENT LOAN 
IN EXCESS OF $50,000 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR a 


Form " 
No. @ Ricg?, 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 





(MF-101 Should Be Filed With General Technical Data Form MF-100) 





APPLICATION FOR GOVERNMENT LOAN 


In Excess of $50,000 


Under the Defense Production Act of 1950 


NOT TO BE FILLED IN BY APPLICANT 





Docket No. .. 
Babe 2geee 8 cencnmirsimenmentinigeanees 











Name and address of applicant 


r 


Date of application 





Amount of loan requested 


_ Terms of loan requested 








If you have already filed MF-100, give dates filed —.....--... 22-2. .2-ccccccccceecnennseeeeeees 





a 


» DMA docket number (if available) -............................. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


Application should be filed with Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
Submit four copies of this application with four copies of 
General Technical Data Form MF-100. If the latter form 
has been filed previously with an application for Government 
assistance, it is not necessary to file it again. However, the 
applicant should indicate in space provided dbove the type 


Name and address of applicant should be stamped or typed 
on each sheet of the application and al! accompanying papers. 

When a question is inapplicable, it should be so stated on 
the form. Additional sheets may be attached in answering 
any questions or in supplying additional information. IF 
YOU CANNOT ANSWER A QUESTION, SO STATE. 
If a question is answered elsewhere in the application, indi- 





of assistance previously applied for (loans, procurement con- cate where answered. It is not necessary to answer it again. 


tract, etc.) and DMA docket number, if available 











1. PURPOSE OF LOAN: 
Give a brief general statement of the purpose of the loan requested, including in the table below estimated amounts for 
such major purposes as land acquisition, building construction, purchase of plant, purchase of equipment, working capital, 


repayment of debt, etc. Statement should make clear whether funds will be used for expansion of capacity, development of 
technological processes, or production of essential materials. 





Genera! Statement. 


AMOUNT 





Te 
2. PROPOSED METHOD FOR REPAYMENT OF LOAN: 





(1) 
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8. ALTERNATIVE METHODS OR FACILITIES: 
Ee ee a Sn, 02s ne: Ot te Bah Cent on 
intended? (For instance, unused capacity, possibility of multiple-shift operations, idle facilities, readily convertible equip- . 
ment, subcontracting.) If answer is yes, explain why alternatives are not used. - 





4& OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY: 
(e) Attach ovey of the deods, lenses, or other documents conveying to applicant the present interest of the applicant in 


0) If spplicnt has of a lease or other document, attach also a of such lease or other document. 
o icant has assignment of Ie under & power of atternsy or © trest agreament, eltach copy of ouch power 


ee EY, 
(ce) Include all recording data if available, giving page, book number, and where recorded. 
tana tow an enn neon cla abn dinaea ene neem 


Outline briefly agreement or close affiliation of applicant with other individual. whether threust 
O° Sm eo nee Oreree oe taal ol ecaamtina as cenaies Gat amo tae 





(A) SS Sa FS aeeeey eee nee (e. g., unliquidated RFC 





6. LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY: 
(a) Give name and mineral survey number of patented claims, if any, and a map. 
(+) Give names, dates of location, and place, date book, and page record of all unpatented locations, and a map. 
(ec) If property is other than mining claims, give description by lot numbers, metes and bounds, or according to 





(d) If mineral rights are separated from surface rights, or if any conflicting or overlapping rights exist in the prop- 
erty give full explanation. 





SAMPLING AND ASSAYING: 


Describe how and by whom —— was done, whether by grab, channel, drill, or otherwise, and state by whom 
analyses were made. Furnish assay certificates or copies thereof and assay maps, if available. 





. CLIMATE: 
Describe climate insofar as it affects project (rainfall, snowfall, temperature range). 








. NEEDED FACILITIES AND LABOR: 


(a) Describe in detail and give estimated cost (power, housing, ete.). List equipment needed and give estimated cost. 

(b) State total number and classes (miners, muckers, milling, etc.) of men that will be employed during a representa- 
tive payroll period when maximum production is reached. 

(ce) State number of shifts now being operated and number to be operated under maximum production. 





. EXPLORATION AND/OR DEVELOPMENT (answer only if applicable) : 

(a) Destribe in detil what work is to done, using maps to show location and extent and explain purposes thereof. 
Include description of any work, clean-up, unwatering, etc. 

(6) Give detailed costs (per foot, and total for each phase of project) of the foregoing. 

(c) State time required to complete. 

(d) State expected tonnage and grade of ore that will be developed. 

(e) Describe probable mining method briefly and estimate cost per ton to miné and mill. State grade of ore mined and 
mining costs (if known), in operations on this property and in neighboring operations, past or current. 








. MINING (answer only if applicable) : 
(a) Describe mining methods briefly, whether Proposed or already i in use. 
(6) Itemize rehabilitation and other initial exp buildi roads, etc. 
(c) Give actual (current) or estimated mining costs, suitably detailed, per ton of 0 ore. Include all operating expenses. 
(d) State time required to reach given rate of production. 











(2) 
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11, MILLING (answer only if applicable) : 
(a) If ore is to be treated in applicant’s mill or in a leased mill: 
atio of concentration, and submit flow sheet of mill. 


supply. 
total tonnage treated, tonnagé of concentrates made, and analyses of 
the last year of operation. 
cost of remodeling, additional equipment, repairs, and other initia! expenses to start milling. 
te time required to start operation. 
(9) a ee oe or estimated, per ton of ore treated and ton of concentrates 


Go tt ents Gee tain ead cahamnie 
1 Piste noma, offoeen, ond exner of exten at, 
be rey complete records of past shipments, if any, including latest year’s settlement sheets. 
43) I AY yh. ody pnd T ~~ S open schedule or special ag with proposed custom 


(s Give distances and current rail freight rates and trucking rates yy in shipment of ore to custom mill. 
) Estimate net mill returns per ton of ore, and per day, month, or yea 


{c) If Be proposes to build a mill: 


(1) Describe proposed milling operation. 
2) Submit a "ow sheet sheet of the proposed am. and state capacity. 
3) Submit one of all ae mony ae or other tests. 
4) Describe mill site, showing location of mill with respect to 
5) State whether there is ample room for disposal of i 
6) State whether tailings may pollute any streams, lakes, or other sources of water supply. 
7) Submit detailed cost of proposed mill. 
(8) Submit, if ——., plans and specificati of proposed mill. 
(9) Submit estimated milling cost per ton of ore, percentage recovery, ratio of concentration, grade of concen- 
trate, and cost per ton of concentration. Snelude all operating costs. 
(10) Estimate time required to complete construction. 





( 
’ 
{ 
( 
( 








12. SMELTING (answer only if applicable) : 
(a) If ore or concentrates are to be sold to a custom smelter: 


(1) Give name and location of smelter. 

(2) Submit complete record of past shipments and returns, so far as available, including settlement sheets for 
latest year of operation. 

(3) If aap smelting contract is in effect, submit open schedule of smelter or special agreement from 
smelting company. 

(4) fee distances and current rail freight and trucking rates involved in shipment of ore or concentrates to 
smeltcr. 

(5) Estimate smelter returns of the project, per ton of ore or concentrates and ad per day, month, ¢ or year. 





13. TIMING: 
(a) On what date(s) are the requested funds needed? ..............-.-----2.--0--n---seneesccencesecccesccccceseeeseecenes 
(b) On what expected date(s) will applicant begin to use such funds and obtain output from the use of such funds? 
Wherever possible, give planned schedule of output. .............--------. mene SrivripnianssipiAitacines : 





14. CERTIFICATE OF NECESSITY: 


Have you filed or mf Fy intend to file applications for necessity certificates for tax amortization (under section 124A 
of the Internal Revenue If so, indicate below: 





Ir Prenat Action Has Beew Taken, Give Dats or — 
Date oF (Estisatep) Totat or 
APrUCATION Government Puig No. Factuties 1x DotLans _@) Ne Sp. 
. ON EACH APPLICATION | 
Denial 
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15. RECENT EFFORTS TO OBTAIN CREDIT: 
a) Banks—List names geen 6 8 ee tae icant within the last 5 years: (Mark with 
‘ fem cry fey which deposits are now kept). oon ~s ai 


(6) State efforts b4 pe credit, within 60 days goceniine date of er from banks, the Reconstruction Finance 
sources, results and reasons if refused. —Section 302 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 states Stent a loan | be extended “only to the extent wee it is not ctherwine available on reasonable terms.” 
Accordingly, a oy should show that it has applied to each bank named in (a) above, or explain the reason 
for not doing so. The fact that a loan of the particular maturity and terms applied for is refused by a bank or banks 
is not sufficient to comply with the statute, if credit on reasonable terms is available. State whether a bank wil! 
yy ae in the loan, and if so, state name of bank and amount of participation. Full particulars must be given.) 
the ry and addresses of banks and other lending institutions to w yi applications for credit have been 
made, in each case state date of application, amount of credit available, if — term for which credit 
is available, what qusndavalion, if any, was given to possible guarantce of oy under Federal ore Regulation V, 
and reason for refusal or reason loan was not obtained. Indicate whether or not appl definitely refused 
for further credit on any basis: 











16. FEDERAL AID: 
What other forms of Government financial assistance, if any, have been received or fin yn» by the applicant in con- 
pow oa with the purposes of the loan herein applied for? If applicant plans to request s 


assistance in the future, give 





17. MANAGEMENT, INSURANCE, ETC.: 

These subjects should be fully covered i in payee attached hereto. Outline past management experience or other 
basis for of the r ~ im accordance with expressed purpose of the application. If it is 
proposed to construct or -~— new facilities (a cero), state estimated cost and basis of such estimate, ~~ 
and terms of payment, and from whom purchases “tts fact ities will be made. State whether or the b 

plant, has been in receivership, bankruptcy, in hands of creditors, committee, or whether —— has effected a a 
promise with creditors, and if so, discuss fully. List type and amount of insurance carried on plant property. Describe 
riefly any pending or threatened litigation affecting applicant. 
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18 pas AND goqnseees OF OFFICERS, Pe tan D OR PARTNERS, AND IN ADDITION THERETO, THE 
FIV RGEST STOCKHOLDERS IF A CORPORA 





Nuwese of Suan 
Hein IN APPLICANT 















































—eecenne ante 











an Value Numer of Shanes 























20. PURCHASE AND SALES RELATIONS WITH OTHERS: 
Does applicant buy from, sel! to, or use the services of, any concern or partnership in which an officer, director, large 
kholder, or “| of the app has a interest? If not, so state. If so, give names of such officers, direc- 
tors, stockholders, and partners, and names of such eaneeren or ips. 





Does any officer, director, large stockholder, or partner of applicant receive any Soe bonus, or other payment in 
cash or services from any concern or partnership with which appli has busi de ? If not, so state. If so, give 
names of such offices, directors, stockholders, or partners and éunts of such issions, bonuses, or payments. 











21. COMPENSATION SCHEDULE: 

INsTRUCTIONS: The schedule shall show the amount of compensation being paid to all employees of sae receiving 
compensation at a —e in excess of $10,000 per annum, including emplo paid on a’part-time basis where the rate of com- 
pensation exceeds $10, 000 per annum computed on a full-time . If applicant Se ene the schedule ev diew 
the of amount, ye pala | to all officers, directors, and such stockholders as have an interest in 
applicant’ 's business o of 10 percent or more. If applicant isa peg the schedule should show the compensation 
= to, or being w ithdrawn by, all \partners for t r personal use. If applicant is an individual, the schedule should show 
the amoun' for hi 1 . In each case the listed with the business 


or firms of attorneys on a 
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21. COMPENSATION SCHEDULE—Continued: 
The term “compensation,” as used herein and such schedule, shall include al) salaries, fees, bonuses, commissi: 
retainers, regular drawing accounts, and other payments, direct or indirect, in money or otherwise, for personal eviees. 
ComPENsation Paw 
Name Posinon During Parvious Present Comrensarion 
Fiscat Yeas 
(a) (i) ak 5 a @ 

















22. COLLATERAL: 
(a) The applicant offers the following-described collateral as security for repayment of the loan applied for: 
Description Dare Acquinen Cost oun eee —_ 
() (>) a _@ 





Property now held: 





















































To be acquired: 
| 
} 

Furvurs Prooucrion Date Exrecres To Reach Gaess VALUE Ner Vatoe 
Descrirrion Futt Propuction 
! - 
‘*This column need be filled in only if recent appraisal has been made. If so, identify appreiser below. 
NAME Titus Dare 
(a) (b) «© 
(+) Describe existing liens, if any, on property listed above. 
(6) Ve Sa | 
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23. CURRENT FINANCIAL STATEMENT, As of stocnrevensennspencseesoccteteccecocooet 
50 days prior ‘to date of application) 


~ ASSETS: 








1. Cash.. 
2. Notes Gaede. 
Less reserve for doubtful notes 
3. Accounts receivable : 
Current........... 
Past due not over 4 months 
Past due over 4 months 
Less reserve for doubtful accounts 
4. Inventories: 
Raw materials 
Work in process 
Finished goods 
Less reserve for inventory losses —at Sitnbiadiaanen _ 
5. Other current assets (describe) cocqnssanGeudapeitinenstancoosetens imal a 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS iicshihanisintand nisieniniintebaiiiniaia | 8 
| 6. Plant used in business: 


CURRENT ASSETS 








Land ponntietionn . 3 
Buildings 
7. Machinery....... 
8. Equipment, deontesn, and atures . $. 
Less reserve for depreciation manenehemabubeaiiens nites: 
9. Investments—stocks and bonds 
10. Investments in affiliated companies... - ; picitnintaameniaialasiin ae en 
11. Receivables due from affiliated companies = - panpinneunsatinnesennienbinaniitntsls “ 
12. Real estate not used in business._.__.. pccsaninaiingeitesioetakionssieumdenctindinn supa ne 
13. Due from officers, directors, employees, stockholders... vests ttibeibaasiahaisiesiliallaes avcersanvens:|sesition a CON 
14. Deferred charges.__... . = . : ee ET a ee = 
15. Other assets............. acbseciaateeniaiaebe ttl ee aT a TD EE -_ 
TOTAL ASSETS. 


FIXxep AND OTHER ASSETS 














16. Notes payable (see schedule 1, page 8): 
Banks.. mince At AEE na cee — 
Trade creditors.. ; 
Officers, stockholders, oelatives . 
Insurance companies nine ansnegiebednieenentenaationetnntin s 
17. Accounts payable ................ CEST Oe. j 
18. Other current liabilities: 
Real estate... . — . $ 
ws a ee 
er eitnneietei pensiecadidtehocks | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


LIABILITIES _ | 
' 


Delinquent taxes 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Due officers 7 
Accrued interest, rent, taxes, wages, etc 





TOTAL CURKENT LIABILITIES 
19. Machinery liens... 
20. Mortgage debts semnoshatele 2p page 28). 
21. Bonds or debentures (see schedule 2, page 8) , ‘ ‘ , 
22. Other liabilities_........... : pene . - . iaepedonen | ‘ en 
23. Common stock (if applicant io lecepaumteld. . 9d ace Cs eecciisbnaiaantllialnts 
24. Preferred stock (if applicant is incorporated)._............... 
25. Surplus (if applicant is incorporated) ...... how eed ~ 
26. Capita) and surplus account (if applicant is patna or individual)... nate ot PSk FS : 
TOTAL LiABILITIES....................... punttipitiniiiihentatanh dietesebenmremeresnen . | ae 


FIxep 
AND OTHER 
Worth = LIAsiLities 


Net 











27. Contingent liabilities (explain) _. eee: . —— PE Ee Cee: — _| $ PME ag Ow: 





Nore. - —Subr-t ec copy of last « available audit or of Gunncial “statement nm t close vse of last fiscal period (if euch « date ‘differs | fren “date ‘of above statement). 
(7) 10 64203 1 
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23. CURRENT FINANCIAL STATEMENT—Continued 
SCHEDULE 1—Nores PayYas.e (in detail) 





Stars somone 4 AND 
. . Names or Guarantor (a) 
Marvairr AMOUNT aes Anv/on ENDONBER (8) 
| - 
| | 
j | 
B du 


SCHEDULE Sarees Dest (veal « estate and/ or chattels) on BonpD Jesus 




















' 
NAMES AND Avonesses of Howoers | pase oF Maturity Interest Rare | " Unrae Penxcirat Dare ro Waich INrenest Is Pam 
| 


| 
= 
es 


| 
TOTAL xxRRXRRIXXXNXXE | MXM XXXXXXKKKXKKE 


i mortgage secu secures @ bond issue, state whether bonds are principally held by management and/or ¢ stockholders or by others, and attach copy of mortgage 
indenture 


24. CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For years ended . 





(insert date of end of fisenl year) 
(000.00 omitted) 








« 3 Preceping Years) | Cusaenr Year as 
9 | } 

| mae 
| 


or Date or 
Exmwit a 


. Cost of goods sold o 
. Gross profit on sales (line 1 minus line 2). 
. Other income (itemize). 
%. Total (line 3 plus line 4) 
. Salaries (officers or partners) * 
. Selling and all other expenses... 
Total of lines 6 and 7 
. Profit or loss before aneibitien: ond Federal taxes | 











(line 5 minus line 8). 
. Depreciation - 
. Federal income and excess aaiist taxes 
2. Net profit or loss (line 9 minus lines 10 and 11) 
ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 
}. Total surplus at beginning of period.. 
. Net profit or loss for period..... 








. Line 13 plus line 14 if profit; line 13 minus line 14 if loss..| 
Add: 
Surplus paid in during period 
Surplus resulting from revaluation of assets 
Other additions to surplus (itemize) ......... 





. Total of lines 15 to 18, inclusive. 
Deduct: 
Dividends 





Other charges to surplus (itemize) 
Total of lines 20 and 21 
Surplus at end of period (line 19 less dine 22), MUST 
AGREE WITH SURPLUS AS SIIOWN IN BALANCE SHEETS 
To include all ‘pagenente of any hind ( . lesions, Genus, wit 
o§ Naa included in the above tables are not adequately representative of applicant's financial experience, information may be submitted for 
(8) 1 —04208-1 











Nove 
whional ye 
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25. CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION, For years ended 
(Insert date of end of fiscal year) 
(000.00 omitted. Use figures to nearest th d. For inst the figure $3,489.36 should be written as $; the figure $3,689.96 
oheuté be written as 4) 





(Provmes vou 8 Pasceoixe Yeans) Consent \ =a 


ASSETS la i ny hen 


id | | w Exwier A 








CuRRENT ASSETS: | 
1. Cash pnacenenaniintnd-anenes 
2. Receivables (after deducting reserves) 
3. Inventories 
4. Other current assets: 





ToTaL CURRENT ASSETS " 
Fixed AND OTHER ASSETS: } 
5. Piant accounts (before depreciation) 
Machinery, equipment, ete 
Delivery equipment... 
Real estate and buildings and in Resteien. 
6. Other assets (as investments, real estate not used 
in business, ete.) : 





“Toran ASSETS — . . ‘ : -—= 
LIABILITIES | 
Current LIABILITIES: | 
ee eee . | | 
9. Accounts payable . — oem a 
10. Accrued liabilities... sencétacionseefiewecove tcuncesedsieihaneieste 
11. Other current liabilities: | 


| 
ToTAL CURRENT Sesienea, Sc iianiniba os aicidecmeeneniel | 
' 





Fixep anp OTHER LIABILITIES: | | 
NY Goi beccccnesdevnstséernccnwntipsibninnsieaion cehiieeccmaneseencsacesl . ~ elaiadinns ~ Te ae 
13. Debentures _.............. SEL A eS a PS in 
14. Other fixed liabilities: j | | 


RESERVES : | | j 
15. Reserve for depreciation ’ , = etlieciel = —_ sinsecnnciilbadaiine 
16. Other reserves: 


Net Wortn: | | | 





17. Common stock (issued) (if applicant is incorpo- | | 

rated) . a ERE OER RARE eee Si caindbbakeetabesiemendald ‘if easdesniai 
18. Preferred stock (ieswed) (if epeliens is incor- | | | 

SPIE strerininonenccanaseiatipennninsnintananisintcocsiismnesssitsainiancinainnblinnsiaiies 


19. Surplus (if applicant is tneseperetedd... 
20. Capital and surplus account (if mien is part- 
nership or individual) 
Tora, LiaBiLities._ 


ou Beit 7unre tnd tthe stews tte ore et edeeutey representative of anolicnts anneal enperienen. eration eisooats may bs cabo 
(9) — 


82354—52——_50 
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COMPENSATION AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT AS TO CoMPENSATION FoR SERVICES RENDERED on To BE RENDERED TO APPLICANT IN CONNECTION WITH APPLICATION 
AND/OR LOAN 
To induce the United States Government and its agencies to make a loan under Sec. 302 of the Defense Production Act of 


1950 to ...... hereinafter ca!!ed 
“Aypplicant”) and in consideration of the making of a loan to spplicant, | ot undersigned, pews retained by applicant fo 
the purpose of rende’ professional or other services in h its Sites or loans, hereby repigsents, 
warrants, and agrees that the undersigned has not pen pole baw, ne Sieh the applicant to be paid, and has 
not procured any person to pay or agree to pay, and will not, directly or indirect or receive any bonus, fee, or commis- 
sion in any form in connection with the sai application for, or the obtaining of, the my applied for by the applicant, or a: 
Stated below’ in any form for services or to be d in connection therewith except for the services and in the amounts 
si 


Nawe Descairrion of Stavices | Amount Paw AmouNT To Ri Paro 
— o = . —— | on 





























To induce the making of the loan and the employment of the we yen py by applicant, the undersigned hereby further war- 
rants, covenanis, and agrees, upon the consideration herein specified, and in And.» ration of the empioyment of the undersigned 
by applicant, as above recited, that if the amount of compensation stated above for any such services shall not be deemed reason- 
able by any agency of the United States Ciecreneh, the undersigned will reduce the charge for such services to such amount as 
shall be «deemed reasonable by such agency, and will not, directly or indirectly, charge or collect from the applicant or any other 
person, any sum in excess of the amount so deemed reasonable; and that if the undersigned has heretofore collected, from thi 
applicant or any other person, as compensation for any such services, any amount deemed by such agency to be unreasonable, th: 
undersigned will refund to ajplicant or such other person such sums as are in excess of the amount deemed reasonable. "The 
undersigned further warrants, covenants, and agrees that if the amount of the compensation for any such services is not dete: - 
minable at the date of application, or is not stated above, it will not collect or charge any sum as compensation for such services 
without the prior written approval of the Government agency with which this applicatien is officially filed as to the nature of the 
services for which such compensation is to be paid and the amount of such compensation. 





aus ie must execute “ear aig certifies ste in cor porate name. oy duly athe ined olteer, and veal must | be affixed | and “duly attested; part 
nerships must execute in firm name, nape a with sizrature of a general part mpensation is paid or to of paid for services rendered in 
nection with application or loan, this should be so stated and the applicant should sign 2 this exhibit. 





CERTIFICATION 
The applicant hereby certifies that the statements made in the foregoing application, and all exhibits and documents sub- 
mitted in connection therewith, are true and correct statements to the best of applicant's information and belief and are sub- 
mitted as a basis for credit. 


Witness: (For individual applicants) 


(Signatare) 


(For partnership applicants) 


(Full name of firm) 


vevessaennnevesenneecesersnenesseeseeesesseeep @ Beneral partner. 
(Segnature) 
(For corporate applicants 
(CORPORATE SEAL) Tpo: PP ) 


, (Full corporate name of applicant) 


(Signature) 











Crim U. 8. Cc. See. 1001, makes it a Ne nes mg offense to make « « , willfully false statement or representation to any Depart- 
the United | States as to any matter within its jurisdict 10—-€4203-} ©. © GOVERNMENT Paintins Onrice 


“(0) 
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ExuHIsit 44 


DMA FORM (MF-102)—APPLICATION FOR GOVERNMENT LOAN 
NOT TO EXCEED $50,000 


Pie U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR Drdget Bares No. 42-Ri02s, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 





MF-102 Should Be Filed With General Technical Data Form MF-100 





Not to be filled om by applicant 


APPLICATION FOR GOVERNMENT LOAN 
Ex Docket No. .. 


Not to Exceed $50,000 
Under the Defense Production Act of 1950 Date received 











Name and address of applicant Date of application 


Amount of loan requested 


Terms of loan requested 





be “a 





If you have already filed MF-100, give date filed 
assistance requested _ fT ia ee a seal abana .» DMA docket number (if available) 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Application should be filed with Defense Minerals ‘ew Name and address of applicant should be stamped or typed 
istration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. on each om of the joaiee and all accompanying papers. 


Submit four copies of “ orm ME=100, 1 and four copies & When ble, it should Le so stated on 
General Technical Data Fi 00. Jf the Jatter form the form. (Additional sheets ny A be attached in agg 


has been filed previously with an for = My a ed rac, information 
assistance, it is not necessary to yi ik ay a ee the YOu CANNOT ANS QUESTION, SO STATE. 
— should indicate in type If a question is answered elsewhere ~ naa application, indi- 

assistance previously plied for oe. procurement con- cate where answered. It is not necessary to answer it again. 
tract, etc.) and DMA docket number, if available. 


1, PURPOSE OF LOAN: 

Give a brief general statement of the purpose of the loan requested, including in the table below estimated amounts for 
such major purposes as land acquisition, — ceo ee purchase of plant, purchase of a, working capital, 
repayment of debt, ete. Statement should make clear whether "funds will be used for expansion of capacity, development of 
technological processes, or production of essentia] materials. 


























General Statement. 








NATURE OF EXPENDITURE AMOUNT 





' 








TOTAL AMOUNT APPLIED For 








Supply the following information on separate sheets, arranged, numbered, and lettered as | indicated: 
2. PROPOSED METHOD FOR REPAYMENT OF LOAN: 
State how loan will be repaid and proposed schedule of repayment. 
3. CLAIMS AGAINST GOVERNMENT: 
ee in detail, stating amount of each claim filed and amount recovered, if any. If no such claim has been filed, so 


4. EMPLOYMENT: 
Will loan result in an increase in the number of employees? If so, how many? 


5. INSURANCE: 
State kind and amount of all insurance carried in favor of applicant. (Fire, public liability, etc.) 
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6. RECENT EFFORTS TO OBTAIN CREDIT: 


15. 


State efforts to obtain credit, within 60 days preceding date of application, from banks, RFC, or other sources. If refused, 
give reasons and submit copy of refusal. Ifa Tae will participate in the loan, state name of bank and amount of participa- 
tion. e 


. NECESSITY CERTIFICATES: 


List any applications made for Necessity Certificates for tax amortization (under section 124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code) giving date of application, Government file number, estimated tota! cost of facilities on each application, and action 
taken by Government. 


. OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY: 


Show how property is held. Attach copy of deeds, leases, or other documents conveying to applicant the present interest 
of the applicant in the mining property. 


. LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY: 


(a) Give name and mineral survey number of patented claims, if any, and a map. 

(6) Give names, dates of location, and place, date book, and page record of all unpatented locations, and a ma 

(c) If property is other than mining claims, give description by lot numbers, metes and bounds, or danteding to 
accepted legal practice. 

(d) If mineral rights are separated from surface rights, or if any conflicting or overlapping rights exist in the prop- 
erty give full explanation. 


. GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY: 


Submit all available information and maps. 


. EXISTING DEVELOPMENT: 


(a) Furnish al! pertinent information with regard to the ore body or mineral deposit. If maps and sections of the mine 
are not available, pencil sketches are acceptable. However, such sketches should, if possible, be drawn to scale, or if 
not, dimensions should be shown. Give all available assays of samples, stating clearly how samples were taken, 
giving width and location of each sample. Show the location, value, and width of each sample on maps submitted. 

(6) Submit certificates, when available, giving analysis of each sample and number each sample to correspond with sample 
numbers on the maps submitted. 

(c) State type of mine, whether tunnel or shaft, and show in detail the existing workings. State distance along dip of 
vein between levels and to surface. Indicate condition of workings, soting on map caved areas and those areas 
which it is proposed to make accessible. 


. IF EXPLORATION OR DEVELOPMENT OF MINE IS ANTICIPATED: 


(a) State clearly and in detail the proposed work. 
(+) Sketch the proposed work on any maps submitted. 
(c) Submit cost estimates. 


. MINING: 


(a) Describe mining methods briefly. 
(6) Detail all mining costs including | power, water, transportation, etc. 
(c) State time req d to reach p 





. MILLING: 


(a) Siete how and where ore is to be milled. 

(5) pe capacity, percentage of extraction, ratio of concentration, and submit flow sheet, if ore is to be milled by 
plican 

(ce) Detail the milling costs and transportation costs, if any. 

(d) Explain tailing disposal. 

(e) Explain source of water and whether it is suitable. 

(f) Detail the marketing of concentrates and submit actual or proposed smelter contracts, if available. 


Submit any available informative data not covered in the preceding paragraphs. 


16. NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, OR PARTNERS, AND IN ADDITION THERETO, THE 


FIVE LARGEST STOCKHOLDERS I IF A CORPORATION: 





NUMBER oF SHARES 
HELD IN APPLICANT 


Orriciat Tr 

(If officer is also 

NAME AND Aporess director, indicate 
by “D") 


Preferred 


























e418 
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CAPITAL STOCK ISSUES 
For Corporate APPLICANTS 


AUTHORIZED ANDING Pas Vatue HARES 
OvuTSTANDING 
( ¢ _ @ 


» = 
| $ 
§ 


| NUMBER oF 
} 
j 


l$ 
ls 


17. COMPENSATION SCHEDULE: 
InstRUcTIONS: The schedule shall show the amount of compensation being paid to all 1 pplicant receiving 


ploy 
compensation at a rate in excess of $5,000 per annum computed on a full-time basis. Any compensation in excess of this 


amount must receive Government approval. 





18. COLLATERAL OFFERED AS SECURITY FOR LOAN: 


J Dare Cast to Peesent Ner 
Baer Descurnon APPLICANT Book Value | 


- } State by Wom APPRAISED 
Asvessste ano Date 


Real estate (describe) : 
Buildings (describe): 


Machinery, equipment, 
and other chattels ex- 
elusive of office furni- 
ture and fixtures (de- 
seribe) : 








Future Propuction 





Date Exrecteo To Reacn Futt Proouction v Net Va.ve 








19. CURRENT FINANCIAL STATEMENT: 


—z 





ASSETS | 
CURRENT: CURRENT: 
1. Cash § owe 1. Notes payable 
2. Notes receivable 2. Accounts payable 
3. Accounts receivable 3. Other 
4. Inventories ee | 4. Accrued (interest, taxes, rent, etc.) 
TOTAL TOTAL 
FIXED AND OTHER: Frxep anp OTHER: 
Lands 5. Mortgage debt 
. Plant ; Buildings 6. Contracts, leases, royalty 
| Ores 7. Other (describe) 
Machinery TOTAL 
7. Equipment, furniture, ete 
TOTAL 10. Contingent (describe) 
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20. CONDENSED COMPARATIVE SraTEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES: 











ond * (Iasert date of end of fecal year) 
(000.00 omstted ) 
(Frovens goa § Pascenixa Yeans) Yaan as or 
10.... 19..., 19... ‘Sanger Pen 














3. Gross profit on sales (line 1 minus line es RE Se is Se BIS (le : 

















8. Total of lines 6 and 7. fo PARR Ay KD PURE ae 
9. Profit or loss before depreciation and Federal taxes 
(line 5 minus line 8)... eo EE ad: TE a heneniene 





























12. Net profit or loss (line 9 minus lines 10 and 11)......... Seles ee a SADT ahs SR Teo 


NOTE.—If applicant is incorporated an analysis of surplus should be given in detail for each of the years shown im the 
above tabulation. -_ 











Nora i year yeers included -¢ - —4 — above tables are not ns eS: of applicant's financial experience, information may be submitted for 
21. NOTES PAYAB MORTGAGE DEBT, AND LIENS: 
List giving maturity da’ cter of collateral and names of guarantor(s) and/or en- 





ist notes 
dorser(s). Give names and EF eibaics of ilies at Gee 
List names and addresses of holders of mortgages, maturity dates, interest rates, amounts paid and amounts unpaid. 
List names and addresses of holders of liens against p of principal and interest 
due and dates of repayment. 
22. AGREEMENT AS TO COMPENSATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED OR TO BE RENDERED TO APPLICANT 
IN CONNECTION WITH APPLICATION AND/OR LOAN: 
No fees or commission shall be paid by applicant for the purpose of procuring a loan. R bi tion may 
made for proper services actually rendered to applicant in preparing this application. If such services have — 
rendered, state kind of services and charges for same. A plicant agrees that all such compensation intended to be 
paid from the proceeds of the loan, if granted, shall be subject to approval by the Government. 








. 7 P P ‘(Appl vant) ee MAKE DO 
23. The applicant hereby certifies that the statements made in the oenied ane and all exhibits and d 

submitted in connection therewith are true and correct statements to the best of applicant’s information and belief 

and are submitted as a basis for credit. 





its: ? 4 oo BB... (For individual applicants) 
Witness (For a ae 
ecstinigusimicnaieniiiiad , |. wvetiina Fo pr octintiinduene 
SF ccoiunttndic’ _ : =a ; : <--asseeey & @@neral partner 


(Signature) 


(For corporate applicants) 


(Corporate Sear) 


Attest. 





—. oe 


The United States Criminal Code, 18 U. S. C., Sec. 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a willfully faise statement or 
representation to any department or agency of the United States as to any matter within its juriediction. 


1O—-S4196-1 UF. GOVERNMENT Primtene oFrice 
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Exuisir 45 


NSRB REGULATIONS ON ISSUANCE OF TAX AMORTIZATION 
NECESSITY CERTIFICATES 


NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL SecurIry Resources Boarp 


PART 600—ISSUANCE OF NECESSITY CERTIFICATES UNDER 124A OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


The following regulation is hereby prescribed by the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, with the approval of the President, pursuant to the 
authority contained in Executive Order 10172, dated October 12, 1950. 

Sec. 


600.1 Definitions. 
600.2 Criteria for determination of necessity and of portion attributable to defense 


600.3 pibeshooes and responsibilities. 
600.4 Exercise of powers of certifying authority. 
600.5 Amendment of this part. 


AUTHORITY : i 600.1 to 6005 issued under sec. 124A, as added by sec. 216, Pub. Law 
814, 81st Cong., E. O. 10172, Oct. 12, 1950, 15 F. R. 6929. 


§ 600.1 Definitions. As used throughout this part: 

(a) “Emergency facility” means any facility, land, building, machinery or 
equipment, or any part thereof, the construction, reconstruction, erection, instal- 
lation, or acquisition of which was completed after December 31, 1949, and with 
respect to which a Necessity Certificate has been made. 

(b) “Emergency period” means the period beginning January 1, 1950, and 
ending on the date on which the President proclaims that the utilization of a 
substantial portion of the emergency facilities with respect to which Necessity 
Certificates have been made is no longer required in the interest of national 
defense. 

(c) “Certifying authority” means the Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board or his duly authorized representative. 

(d) “Necessity Certificate” means a certificate made pursuant to section 124A 
of the Internal Revenue Code, certifying that the construction, reconstruction, 
erection, installation, or acquisition of the facilities referred to in the certificate 
is necessary in whole or in part in the interest of national defense during the 
emergency period, and certifying the portion thereof attributable to defense 
purposes. 

(e) “Materials” means raw materials, articles, commodities, products, sup- 
plies and components. 

(f) “Taxpayer” means a person as defined in section 3797 (a) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

§ 600.2 Criteria for determination of necessity and of portion attributable to 
defense purposes. Determination will be made as to whether the construction, 
reconstruction, erection, installation, or acquisition of the facility (in whole or 
in part) is necessary in the interest of national defense during the emergency 
period and what portion of the facility is attributable to defense purposes. 

(a) Materials or services required for national defense. In making such de- 
termination, consideration will be given to whether the material or service to be 
produced with the proposed emergency facility is required in whole or in part 
in the interest of national defense during the emergency period. A material or 
service may be found to be so required if it is directly required for the Armed 
Services of the United States or auxiliary personnel, for civil defense, for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or for any operation or activities in connection with 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act; or if it is in the nature of materials or 
services necessary for the production of materials or services directly required 
in the interest of national defense during the emergency period; or if it is in 
the nature of materials or services necessary for the operation of the national 
— program; or if it is otherwise necessary in the interest of national 

efense. 
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(b) Shortage of facilities for the production of materials or services required 
for national defense. In making such determination, consideration will be given 
to whether at the time of the construction, reconstruction, erection, installation 
or acquisition of the facility, there is an existing or prospective shortage of facili- 
ties for the production of the materials or services which are to be produced by the 
facility sought to be certified. In such determination, consideration will be given 
to an over-all shortage, the necessity for and adequacy of facilities or materials 
or services for a particular region, the necessity for stand-by capacity, and other 
factors contributing to or threatening a shortage of facilities for producing such 
materials or services. 

(c) Economic usefulness of the facility. In determining the portion of the 
facility attributable to defense purposes, consideration will be given to the prob- 
able economic usefulness of the facility for other than defense purposes after five 
years. 

(d) Acquired facilities, replacements, and land. (1) Acquired facilities pre- 
viously constituting the productive assets of a going concern, and second-hand 
facilities, will not be certified unless: (i) Clear prospect of a substantial in- 
crease in the usefulness of such facilities for national defense exists and such 
increase cannot be obtained by other practical means; or (ii) substantial loss 
of usefulness for national defense would probably result in the absence of such 
acquisition. 

(2) Replacements will not be certified if they would have been made, at or 
about the time made, regardless of the emergency. 

(3) Land will not be certified unless its acquisition is directly related to the 
production, storage, transportation or protection of supplies necessary in the 
interest of the national defense. 

(e) Other considerations. In making such determination, guidance to the 
maximum extent will be obtained from the following additional considerations : 
(1) assurance of fair opportunity for participation by small business; (2) the 
promotion of competitive enterprise; (3) the competence, performance record, 
if any, and other factors bearing upon the ability of the applicant to manage 
effectively the proposed expanded facilities; (4) location of the facility with 
due regard to military security; (5) the availability of manpower, housing, 
community facilities, transportation, and other elements of production; and (6) 
methods of financing. 

§ 600.3. Procedures and responsibilities —(a) Application form. Formal ap- 
plication filed after the effective date of this part shall conform to the standard 
form prescribed by the certifying authority, and shall be executed in the manner 
and by the person prescribed by the form. The standard form of application 
for a Necessity Certificate with accompanying instructions may be obtained from 
the National Security Resources Board, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Department of Commerce or any of its field offices. 

(b) Filing of application. All applications for Necessity Certificates filed 
under the terms of this part shall be filed with the National Security Resources 
Board in Washington, D. C., and shall be deemed to be filed when received at 
that Board. If the application or its filing would involve the disclosure of 
information which has a security classification, the applicant should check 
with the appropriate government agency with whom the applicant has classified 
contract relations for instruction or arrangements concerning the handling of 
such documents or data prior to the filing of such application with the National 
Security Resources Board. 

(c) Time of filing appiication. (1) Applications for Necessity Certificates for 
facilities upon which construction, reconstruction, erection or installation is 
begun, or which are acquired, after September 23, 1950, must be filed within 
six (6) months after the begining of construction, reconstruction, erection or 
installation, or the date of acquisition of such facilities. 

(2) Applications for Necessity Certificates for facilities upon which construc- 
tion, reconstruction, erection or installation was begun or which were acquired 
on or before September 23, 1950, must be filed on or before March 23, 1951. 

(d) Modification of filing requirements. The time and place for filing appli- 
cations for Necessity Certificates may be changed by the certifying authority. 
Such change shall be effective upon publication in the Federal Register . 

(e) Referral of application. Each application, after acknowledgement, will 
be referred to that agency or officer of the Government according to its respective 
assigned responsibilities pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
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(f) Responsibilities of agencies and officers other than certifying authority. 
Delegate agencies and officers shall be responsible for making a report and recom- 
mendation for specific action to the certifying authority regarding each applica- 
tion. Such report and recommendation shall be based upon a thorough examina- 
tion and investigation conducted by the delegate agency or officer or by other 
competent government agencies or officers. 

(g) Action by the certifying authority. After consideration of relevant fac- 
tors, including but not limited to the report and recommendation of the delegate 
agencies and officers, the certifying authority will make the appropriate decision 
regarding the application. 

(h) Necessity Certificates. Upon issuance of a Necessity Certificate, it will be 
forwarded to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and will constitute conclusive 
evidence of certification by the certifying authority that the facilities therein 
described are necessary in the interest of national defense to the extent certified. 
The certifying authority will not certify the accuracy of the cost of any facility 
or of any date relative to the construction, reconstruction, erection, installation, 
or acquisition thereof. It will be incumbent upon taxpayers electing to take the 
amortization deduction to establish to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue the identities of the facilities, the costs thereof and the dates 
relative thereto. 

(i) Further description after certification. Where after the completion of a 
construction, reconstruction, erection, installation or acquisition of an emergency 
facility, the taxpayer finds that the description or cost of any facility appearing 
in the Necessity Certificate materially varies from the actual description or cost 
of the facility, a statement may be filed by the taxpayer with the certifying 
authority setting forth the correct description or cost of the emergency facility 
actually constructed, reconstructed, erected, installed or acquired. A copy of 
the statement will be forwarded by the certifying authority to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, provided the description or cost in the opinion of the 
certifying authority is within the scone of the original certification, and when so 
forwarded, the statement will have the effect of an amendment of the original 
certificate. 

(j) Cancellation or amendment of Necessity Certificate. The certifying au- 
thority may (1) cancel any Necessity Certificate where it has been obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation or has been issued through error or inadvertence, or 
(2) amend any Necessity Certificate for sufficient cause shown. 

§ 600.4 Exercise of powers of certifying authority. Any actions taken in exer- 
cise of the powers and authority vested in the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board by E. O. 10172, October 12, 1950 (15 F. R. 6929) may be taken 
in the name of the National Security Resources Board, countersigned or attested 
by the Chairman’s authorized representative. 

§ 600.5° Amendment of this part. This part may be amended by the Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board with the approval of the Dresident. 

W. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board. 

H. DEWAYNE KREAGER, 
Secretary, National Security Resources Board. 

Approved: 

Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

THe Waite Howse. 
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ExuHIsit 46 


APPLICATION FORM (NSRB-140) FOR TAX AMORTIZATION 
NECESSITY CERTIFICATE 





ann RSRB- 140 UMITEO STATES OF AMERICA. venm apraeven 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 2 ot 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 





TOTAL COST OF FACILITIES SOUGHT TO GE CERTIFIED 


APPLICATION FOR A WECESSITY CERTIFICATE 





PURSUANT TO PROVISIONS OF SEC. 124A Pitti tan rae 
(AMORTIZATION DEDUCTION) OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 





: Mational Security Resources Board on 
Executive Office Building 





Washington 25, 0.C. (oaTe mece:veo) 








wane soo 


ADORESS OF 





APPLICANT 
(Street, 
City. 





Zone. 
State) 





<a 











INSTRUCTIONS - Submit three (3) signed copies of the application and six (6) copies of the Appendix A. 
When @ question is inapplicable, this should be so stated on the form. Additional sheets say be at- 


tached in answering any questions or in providing other supporting information. A separate set of foras 
is required for each plant location. 





IDENTIFY THE MATERIALS AND SERVICES PRODUCED OR TO BE PRODUCED WITH FACILITIES, yr 4 IN APPEN- 
OIx A, FOR Ao CERTIFICATION IS SOUGHT. R.. NOT USE bo yeny DESIGNATIONS SUCH AS “AIRCRAFT PARTS” 
OR “RADAR PARTS.” IN THE CASE OF SERVICE FACILITIES SUCH AS CAFETERIAS, OFFICES, OR PLANT PROTECTION, 
List PRINCIPAL MATERIALS AND SERVICES OF PLANT FACILITY SERVED. 





2. GIVE REASONS WHY THE FACILITIES FOR WHICH CERTIFICATION 1S SOUGHT ARE NECESSARY IN THE INTEREST OF 
\ NATIONAL DEFENSE. SHI 


THE APPLICANT OD APPLY CAREFULLY THE CRITERIA FOR DETERMINATION OF NECESSITY 
AND OF PORTION ATTRIBUTABLE TO DEFENSE PURPOSES SET FORTH INSEC. 600.2 OF THE REGULATION GOVERNING 
THE ISSUANCE OF NECESSITY CERTIFICATES PRESCRIBED BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES 
BOARD, 
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form NSRB- 140 


(ocr. 1950) 





3, MAXIMUM DESIGNED PRODUCTION 





LIST SEPARATELY 
MATERIALS OR 


SERVICES 
IDENTIFIED IN 
1Té&m 1 


(a) 


UNIT 
oF 
MEASURE 


(>) 


MAXIMUM DESIGNED 
PRODUCTION 
wit 
FACILITIES 
SOUGHT TO BE 
CERTIFIED 


(c) 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 

OF 

PRODUCTION USED IN 

QUARTER PRECEDING 
FILING OF 
APPLICATION 


(4) 


MAXIMUM DES! GNED 
PRODUCT ION 
WITH ADDITION 
OF FACILITIES 


UGH 
BE CERTIFIED 
(e) 




















4. EMPLOYMENT 





EMPLOYMENT AND WORK HOURS WITHOUT FACILITIES SOUGHT TO BE 
CERTIFIED (FOR PAY PERIOD ENDING NEAREST ISTH OF MONTH 
PRECEDING FILING OF APPLICATION) 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYEES AND 
WORK HOURS WITH ADDITION 
OF FACILITIES SOUGHT 
TO BE CERTIFIED 





ACTUAL CAPACITY 





TOTAL MAN HOURS 


TOTAL PROOUCTION] TOTAL maw HOURS | TOTAL PRODUCTION] TOTAL MAN HOURS | TOTAL PRODUCTION 
PER WEEK 


WORKERS PER wen WORKERS PER wEeH WORKERS 
(a) (b) (c) (¢) (e) (6) 





FIRST 





SECOND 





THIRO 





SWING 























5. PRODUCTION OR SERVICES BEGAN OR WILL BEGIN WITH THE FACILITIES SOUGHT TO BE CERTIFIED ON THE FOLLOWING 
DATE (ON GRADUALLY EXPANDING FACILITIES, GIVE SCHEDULE OF OUTPUT) 





1F APPLICANT OWNS OR HAS AVAILABLE IDLE FACILITIES WHICH MAY SERVE SAME PURPOSE AS THOSE FOR WHICH 
CERTIFICATION 1S SOUGHT, GIVE REASONS FOR NOT USING FOR SUCH PURPOSE 





CAN APPLICANT SUBCONTRACT FOR ALL OR PART OF THE “ATERITALS OR SERVICES PRODUCED OR TO BE PRODUCED BY 
THE FACILITIES SOUGHT To BE ceRTIFIED? [_] ves (J No 
IF NO. WHY NOT? 


1F YES, WHY DOESN'T APPLICANT SO SUBCONTRACT? 
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FoR™ NSRB-140 (ocr 1950) if Pact 3 oF 6 Paces 





OUTPUT OF FACILITIES SOUGHT TO BE CERTIFIED WILL BE USED FOR THE FOLLOWING PURPOSES 





@. FOR THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL PRIME CONTRACTS WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 





PROGRAM SYMBOL 


DATE OF CONTRACTING GOVERNMENT (2 DIGITS) OR MATERIALS OR DELIVERY AMOUNT 
CONTRACT AGENCY OTHER CONTRACT SERVICES DATE(S) (Bollaersa) 
fOENTIFICATION 
(@) (bd) (c) (4) (e) (ft) 
































b. FOR THE FOLLOWING SUBCONTRACTS WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT PRIME CONTRACTORS 





(e) GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
RECEIVING END PROD- 


DATE OF MATERIALS OR SUPPLIED TO DELIVERY ~ AMOUNT 
UCTS OR SERVICES 
CONTRACT SERVICES (Give Name and Address of Firm) DATE(S) (1) PRIME CONTRACT (Dollars) 
(@) (bd) (ce) (qd) IDENTIFICATION (@) 












































c. FOR THE FOLLOWING CLASSES OR TYPES oF CUSTOMERS OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES OR ITS PRIME CONTRAC. 


TORS (WHEREVER POSSIBLE, ALSO INDICATE FINAL PRODUCT USE AND ITS RELATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE PURPOSES) 











9. ESTIMATE PERCENTAGE OF THE MAXIMUM DESIGNED PRODUCTION OF THE FACILITIES SOUGHT TO BE CERTIFIED WHICH 
WILL BE USED FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE PURPOSES (EXPLAIN BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 
10, HAS APPLICANT NEGOTIATED WITH AGENCIES OF THE GOVERNMENT AS TO FINANCING THE COST OF THE FACILITIES 


FOR WHICH CERTIFICATION IS SOUGHT? 
CD ves (CJ no. —saF YES, Give DETAULS 
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775 





Forw NSRB.14° foct. 1950) 


Pact 4 


or 6 paces 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE MADE WITH RESPFCT TO THE LAND DESCRIBED IN APPENDIX & 





@, NAME AND ADORESS OF SELLER OF PROPOSED SELLER TO aPPLicanT 





APPLICANT'S RELATIONSHIP, FINANCIAL OR OTHERMISE, @ITH SUCH SELLER 





USE OF LAND BEFORE ACQUISITION 6Y APPLICANT 





ESTIMATED VALUE OF LAND aFTER five (5) vears 





WHY COLES APPLICANT CHOOSE PURCHASE AS METHOD FOR OBTAINING USE OF Land? 





12. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE MADE WITH RESPECT TO THOSE BUILDINGS DESCRIBED IN APPENDIX A WHICH HAVE 


BEEN OR Witt BE PURCHASED 





BS. MAME AND ADDRESS OF PERSON FROM HOM BUILOINGS WERE OF WILL BE PURCHASEO 





APPLICANT'S RELATIONSHIP, FINANCIAL OF OTHERWISE, @ITH SUCH SELLER 





USE OF BUILOINGS BEFORE ACQUISITION BY APPLICANT 





INCREASED USEFULNESS FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES RESULTING FROM ACQUISITION 





ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILOINGS aFTEeR Five (5) vEaRs 





BMY DOES APPLICANT CHOOSE PURCHASE AS METHOD FOR OBTAINING USE OF BUILOINGS® 





43. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE MADE WITH RESPECT TO ALL OTHER FACILITIES DESCRIBED 


HAVE BEEN OR ARE TO BE ACQUIRED SECOND-.WAND OR WHICH HAVE BEEN OR WHICH ARE PRODUCTIVE ASSETS OF A 


IN APPENDIX A WHICH 





GOING CONCERN (Give Appendix A number sn each case) 


@. WAWES AND ADOPLSESES OF SELLERS OF PROPOSED SELEERS TO APPLICANT 





D. APPLICANT'S RELATIONSHIP, FINANCIAL OR OTHERWISE, WITH SUCH SELLERS 





C. USE OF FACILITIES SEFORE ACQUISITION BY APPLICANT 








G. INCREASED USEFULNESS FOR CEFENSE PURPOSES MESULTING FROM ACQUISITION 
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FoR NSRB-140 lint $9505 | hans 


OF @ Pacts 





14, LIST BELOW, BY NUMBER IN APPENDIX A, THE FACILITIES SOUGHT TO BE CERTIFIED WHICH ARE REPLACEMENTS 
DESCRIBING (@) THE REPLACED FACILITY, (b) ITS AGE, (c) THE ANNUAL RATE OF DEPRECIATION THEREON. (4) 
THE DISPOSITION WHICH HAS BEEN OR WILL BE MADE OF THE REPLACED FACILITY, ANDO (©) THE REASON FOR REPLACEMENT 





1S. THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ARE MADE BY APPLICANT EVALUATING THE AVAILABILITY OF MANPOWER, HOUSING, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNITY FACILITIES. AND OTHER ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION IN THE AREA WHERE THE FACILI. 
TIES DESCRIBED IN APPENDIX A ARE USED OR TO BE USED 





16. INDICATE POSSIBLE USES OF THE FACILITIES (FOR WHICH CERTIFICATION IS SOUGHT) FOR OTHER THAN DEFENSE 
PURPOSES AT THE END OF FIVE (5) YEARS, AND THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE CONVERSION WHICH WOULD BE RE- 
QUIRED, IF ANY 





17. THE FOLLOWING APPLICATIONS FOR NECESSITY CERTIFICATES FOR THIS PLANT AT THIS LOCATION HAVE BEEN FILED 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1950 





sESTIMATED) TOTAL iF FINAL ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN, 


OF FACILITIES GIVE DATE OF 
DATE OF GOVERNMENT IN DOLLARS 


APPLICATION FILE NUMBER on Each (a) 





APPLICATION 
(@) (db) (ce) | SSUANCE DENIAL 
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—_—_—_——— - 
rors NSRB.140 focr. 1950) pace © of 6 PaGES 
| nel 





18. PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO REPRESENT APPLICANT FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS APPLICATION 





ADORE SS 
wana TITLE (Street, City, Zone, State) 

















CERTIFICATION - The undersigned, hereinafter referred to as the applicant, represents that the facilities 
listed in A dix A are y in the interest of national defense during the emergency period, and 
requests the i with respect thereto of a necessity certificate as provided under Section 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Code, andin support thereof subsits the information contained in this application, 
and certifies that the facts herein set forth, or appended, are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 








CORPORATE SEAL 





NAME OF APPLICANT 


ATTEST. 








SECRETARY SIGNATURE OF AUTHORIZED OFFICIAL 





Applicent 
check one = [_] individual (J paernersuie (CD corporation 





THE UNITED STATES C@iminar COOL 18 US C. SEC. 1001. marES 11 A CRIMINAL OFFENSE TO MAKE A WILLFULLY FALSE STATE- 
WENT OR REPRESENTATION TO ANY DEPARTHENT OF AGENCY OF THE UVITEO STATES AS [TO ANY MATTER BITHIN ITS JURISOICTION. 
. 





ee ee ee ee ae el ee eee, 


Items 1 to 3 inclusive are to be typed in by applicent. SOA0S CEES GHNES 6 
This portion of application will be returned to appli- GOVERNMENT 
cant as a receipt. FILE NO. TA. 


Receipt is acknowledged of the application for a Neces- 
sity Certificate, filed on the date stamped hereon. 
Purther communicetions with respect to this application 
should bear the Government file number indicated hereon. 


1. Total facilities, this application, $ 


2. Date of application 





cr 


Address 
(Street, 
City, 

Tone 


State) . 
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Foru W 480 (ocr. 1950) wi race 1 oF Paces 





APPENDIX A - SUMMARY SHEET 


(Applicant sust attach hereto additional Appendix A sheets (numbered 2, 3, 4, etc.) supplying @ descrip- 
tion of each facility) : 





LOCATION OF FACILITIES NAME OF APPLICANT 





ADDRESS (Street, City, Zone, State) 





APPLICANT (Check one) 


oO) mOividuar oO PARTHERSHIP O ComPporaTion 





ACTUAL ESTIMATED 
vem (Dellere) (Bellare) 
(a) (b) (¢) 





LAND 





BUILDINGS AND OTHER FIXED INSTALLATIONS 





EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 





OTHER METAL WORKING MACHINERY 





POWER GENERATING AND DISTRIBUTING EQUIPMENT 





FURNACES 





OTHER EQUIPMENT 





OTHER (Specify) 








GRAND TOTAL OF ALL FACILITIES, APPENDIX A 











GIVE DATE OF ACQUISITION, OR BEGINNING OF CONSTRUCTION, 
RECONSTRUCTION, ERECTION, OR INSTALLATION OF THE FACILITIES: 








MATERIALS AND SERVICES PRODUCED OR TO BE PRODUCED (ANSWER SAME AS ITEM |, PAGE |, OF APPLICATION) 





REMARKS 





EE 
SMSTRUCTIONS - Appendix A describes the facilities for which certification is sought and consists of the Detail 

Sheets on land, buildings, and equipment and « Summary Sheet. The Symsary Sheet is Page 1. The nusber of pages 

in the Appendix, including both the Detail Sheets and Suesary Sheet, shall be indicated on the Sussary Steet and 

the Detail Sheets. 

The detail required ia this Appendiz A is important in order to enable the certifying authority to detersine 

necessity of the facilities in the interest of national defense and in order to assist the taxpayer in identify- 

ing the facilities for t Bureau of Internal Revenue (Appendix A will be attached to certificate) 

If it is not possible at time of filing of application to identify the facilities in the detail asked, all avail- 

able details should nevertheless be given and full details submitted as soon as possible 

If the Appendix A Detail Sheet is not appropriate to a description of the facilities, @ statement @ay be attached 

describing the facility in teres best suited to the activity. 

Shen & question is inapplicable, this should be so stated on the fore 

If actual cost cannot be ascertained. estimated cost should be given. If there are any substantial changes in 

cost or ia description before the issuance of the certificate, the applicant should notify the National Security 

Resources Board. 
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formu WSRB-180 (ocr. 1950) = i pace 2 oF 
APPENDIX A - DETAIL SHEET 
DESCRIPTION OF FACILITIES FOR WHICH CERTIFICATION 1S SOUGHT 
NAME OF APPLICANT ADDRESS (Street, City, Zone, State) DATE 

















«3S it ‘: aoe E ENE TS 
SQUARE FEET (Approximate) LOCATION OF LAND DATE ACQUIRED BY 
APPLICANT 
| | 
EE Eee — — 4 = memeiniepamennasss — 
| INDICATED BY AREA ENCLOSED BY RED LINE ON |COST TOAPPLICANT (Doliare) 
| ATTACHED DRAWING MARKED ' 
| SR = . | 
| | 
mo. 2) . ___ BUILDINGS AND OTHER FIXED INSTALLATIONS i 
SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE (Approximate) }LOCATION OF BUILDING }DATE ACQUIRED GR CONSTRUC- 


| | THON BEGUN BY APPLICANT 








eee + — 
CONSTRUCTION (WOOD, BRICK, FLOORS {COST TO APPLICANT 
‘rT. wy |CEMENT, ETC.) (Number) 


FT. 








BUILDING INDICATED ON ATTACHED DRAWING AS BUILDING —O 
EQUIPMENT 
a —$—$_______,— ==  £aaee : ———e a 
3| NAME oF MANUFACTURER size “TsPectat FEATURES |OATE OF ACQUISITION 
J 


C | "4 


——TouanTity TCOST (Dollere) 





KIND MODEL NO. 7 


TYPE 


EEE 


DATE OF ACQUISITION 





—EE——E me — 
WO. 8) NAME OF MANUFACTURER | SPECIAL FEATURES 
| | 


_ + 
QUANTITY COST (Dollere) 


}--—-—_--——_ ,- —---— ——_—-- + 
KIND | MODEL NO. | 
| | 





4 _ 
+ 
} 


5 NAME OF MANUFACTURER ‘ees FEATURES |}OATE OF ACQUISITION 


} 
| 
——--4 





a = visita — —— = | < a —— eeme - pamantions 
KIND ans NO. JQUANT ITY 50ST (Doliers) 

| 

| 

j 





6] ame OF MANUFACTURER |SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 





| 
— + 


TNO MODEL NO. JQUANTITY  |COST (Dollere) 
| 
| } 


———— , + 
WO. 7] NAME OF MANUFACTURER | |SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
atl 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
eee 


. . | 
MODEL NO. QUANTITY |}COST (Dollare) 





T 
| pe 
A necessity certificate is approximately 8 1/2 by 11 inches in size. Therefore, any drawings or saps which are in- 


Cluded as part of Appendix A should, if possible, be made to confore to the size of the certificate. Elevations or 
Sorking drawings are not needed. 














82354—52——51 
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Fonw WSRB-180 (ocr. 1950) | pact 3 oF Pacts 
EQUIPMENT - Continued 
ao. 6 | Name OF MANUFACTURER . | Sze SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KIND MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Delltere) 
80. 9 | NAME OF MANUFACTURER Size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KINO MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Dellere) 
a0. 10] NAME OF MANUFACTURER Size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF *#7QUISITION 
KINO MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Dellers) 
ao. aa] NAME OF MANUFACTURER SIZE SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KIND MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Dollars) 
5 12 | Name OF MANUFACTURER Size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KINO MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Dellere) 
uo. 13 | NAME OF MANUFACTURER Size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KINO MODEL NO. TYPE QUANTITY COST (Dollars) 
OF MANUFACTURER SIZE SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KIND MODEL NO. Sa: QUANTITY COST (DolTared 
[no. 15 | NAME OF MANUFACTURER Size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
KIND MODEL NO. lTvPE QUANTITY COST (Dollars) 
| 
WO. 16] WAME OF MANUFACTURER | size SPECIAL FEATURES DATE OF ACQUISITION 
| 
KINO MODEL NO. fim ~—T QUANTITY COST (Dollars) 
} 
Attach additional sheets as required and continue to number items in consecutive order. 
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Exuisir 47 


ODM PRESS RELEASE REGARDING POLICY DIRECTIVE AND REQUEST 
FOR 60-DAY MORATORIUM ON GRANTING OF TAX AMORTIZATION 


CERTIFICATES 


BEXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 


For immediate release OD-SB (8-13-51) 
Monday, August 13, 1951 No, 51 


Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson today issued the following 
policy documents, with regard to the tax amortization program under which 
defense producers are permitted to depreciate their expanded facilities at a rapid 
rate for tax purposes : 

1. A policy directive modifying the standards for issuance of tax amortization 
certificates, and defining the extent to which accelerated amortization can be 
allowed as a cost in the determination of prices in defense contracts negotiated 
by the Government. 

2. A letter to Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production Administrator, re- 
questing a general moratorium on the granting of tax amortization certificates 
for at least 60 days, beginning August 18, during which time a review is to be: 
made of administrative procedures and of the criteria on which certificates are 
to be granted and percentages determined. 


Exuisir 48 


LETTER OF AUGUST 14, 1951, FROM ODM DIRECTOR C. E. WILSON TO 
NPA ADMINISTRATOR MANLY FLEISCHMANN, REQUESTING 60-DAY 
MORATORIUM ON GRANTING TAX AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


(AuGUsT 13, 1951.) 
Hon, MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLEISCHMANN: Following an extensive series of discussions among 
the various governmental agencies concerned with the tax amortization program, 
1 am issuing the attached directive, which will be effective upon its publication 
in the Federal Register. This directive, as you know, represents a position which 
lias the general agreement of each agency concerned. 

The tax amortization program has proved to be of great value in accomplishing 
the steps thus far taken to provide the industrial expansion required for our 
mobilization effort. The bulk of the certificates issued have gone to necessary 
expansions of facilities for the production and fabrication of basic materials, 
facilities for military production, and facilities for related producton efforts. 
The benefits of this program have been widespread geographically and have en- 
couraged expansion on the part of many small producers as well as the larger 
corporations. 

At no point in this program has the Government indicated that the granting 
of a tax amortization certificate guaranteed the timely allocation of critical 
materials needed to proceed with the facility. Nevertheless we should maintain 
a reasonable balance between the granting of tax amortization certificates and 
our material situation. 

The extremely tight situation in the availability of critical materials, such 
as structural steel, makes it unlikely that new facility construction beyond that 
now planned can proceed for several months except for the most urgent projects. 
In the light of this situation I am hereby requesting you to effect a general mora- 
torium on the granting of additional tax amortization certificates for a period of 
at least 60 days, beginning August 18. 

In my judgment there should be a minimum of exceptions to the general 
moratorium. In your discretion, however, exceptions may be made for urgent 
cases in the following categories : 
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(a) Requests for amortization which expire September 2% in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. 

(b) Requests for amortization of facilities urgently reguired for pro- 
duction of specific military end items. 

(c) Requests for amortization of facilities urgently required for the ex- 
pansion of critical raw materials. 

(d) Requests for amortization of facilities required to round out urgently 
needed expansion projects now under way. 

(e) Requests for amortization which will not require amounts of critical 
materials in excess of standards recently prescribed by you for facility 
construction or where the amount of critical materials needed is very small 
but will result in a substantial contribution to the mobilization effort. 

This moratorium will afford an opportunity for a complete review of adinin- 
istrative procedures and of the criteria on which certificates should be granted 
and percentages determined. During the early stages of the mobilization pro- 
gram, it was essential to get the expansion of facilities under way as rapidly as 
possible, and the present material shortages were not a factor. As we move 
closer to the realization of our expansion goals within specific categories, we 
should tighten our standards and adhere to specific rules wherever possible, 
This should result in generally lower percentages of amortization, although 
there will be specific instances which will not fit this pattern. 

The directive calls for a review of certificates already granted to determine 
the portion of the amortization permissible for tax purposes that it is appropriate 
to allow as a cost in the negotiation of Government contracts. I expect DPA to 
organize this work in cooperation with the Department of Defense and the other 
procurement agencies. This review will call for the exercise of a great deal of 
experienced judgment. You may find it desirable to enlist a special expert 
staff for this purpose. The review of the actions already taken should provide 
useful guides to the improvements in administrative procedure that we should 
look forward to in the future. 

The directive calls for close coordination of all the financial incentives pro- 
vided by the Government for facilities expansion. We must ensure that incen- 
tives are not duplicated and that the Government does not support poor credit 
risks in cases where other businesses which are in a sound financial position 
can undertake the needed expansion at less cost to the Government. 

Sincerely, 

CHARLES E. WILSON, 


Attachments. 
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ODM—DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER NO. 11—POLICY DIRECTIVE 
GOVERNING THE ISSUANCE OF TAX AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 


DMO-11 
AuGustT 14, 1951 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER NO. 11 


Poticy Drrecrive GOVERNING THE ISSUANCE oF TAx AMORTIZATION CERTIFICATES 
UnpbeER SECTION 124A OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE, AND DEFINING THE 
EXTENT TO WHICH ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION CAN BE ALLOWED AS A COST IN 
NEGOTIATED CONTRACT PRICING 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10193 of December 
16, 1950, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1, To assure consistency between the granting of necessity certificates and 
the determination of expansion goals, certificates shall be granted only for 
facilities that are included within expansion goals determined by the Defense 
Production Administration to be necessary to meet established requirements. 

2. Certificates of necessity for tax amortization shall be based on a percentage 
that reflects the best available estimates of post-five-year period usefulness and 
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additional incentives to the minimum amount deemed necessary to secure the 
needed expansion. 

3. The determination of amortization percentages shall be closely related by 
the Defense Production Administration to the provision of other financial incen- 
tives by the Government to encourage the construction of facilities, such as 
direct Government loans, guarantees, and contractual arrangements. The ob- 
jective shall be to use these incentives separately or in combination to secure the 
needed expansion at minimum cost to the Treasury. 

4. For purposes of effective administration the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration may establish percentage certification patterns for individual industries. 
These shall provide a basis from which adjustments upward or downward shall 
be made on account of special factors such as size of enterprise, extent of in- 
tegration, promotion of competition, new or improved technology, geographical 
location, and the relative expansion needed. A major objective of this procedure 
will be to insure that individual firms will not be unduly benefited or prejudiced, 
as they would be by the flat application of industry-wide percentages. 

5. The Defense Production Administration shall assure that the need for the 
dispersal of facilities in accord with the new pattern established by the National 
Security Resources Board and approved by the President is adequately recog- 
nized when certificates are granted. 

6. For purposes of cost computations in negotiated contract pricing, accelerated 
amortization shall be allowed only to the extent that the percentage certified 
is based on an estimate of post-five-year period usefulness. Percentages of amor- 
tization attributable to other incentives shall not be included as an element of 
cost in contract pricing. 

7. The Defense Production Administration, in cooperation with the procure- 
ment agencies concerned, shall immediately undertake a review of those tax 
amortization actions which, under the policy statement above, will affect nego- 
tiated contract pricing with a view to determining the part of percentages that 
should be considered as costs with respect to certificates already granted. 
On the basis of this review, procedures shall be established for similar deter- 
minationus with respect to certificates to be granted in the future. 

8 This order shall take effect on August 14, 1951. 

OFFICE @F DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
CHARLES E. WILSON, Director. 


Exuterr 50 


DPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 18, 1951—TAX AMORTIZATION 
MORATORIUM ENDS 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-145 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


TAX AMORTIZATION MORATORIUM ENDS 


Termination of the 60-day moratorium on the issuance of tax amortization 
certificates and the establishment of new procedures and criteria for the filing 
and processing of applications were announced today by the Defense Production 
Administration. 

In an exchange of letters between Manly Fleischmann, DPA Administrator, 
and Charles ©. Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the follow- 
ing was agreed upon— 

1. Immediate termination of the moratorium which began August 18. 

2. Issuance of certificates of necessity on construction commenced after 
November 1, 1951, only if DPA has, prior to the beginning of construction, 
made a determination as to shortage of the facilities and essentiality of the 
product. 

38. Review of applications on file and canvass of applicants to determine 
whether construction has been commenced or is still contemplated, and 
whether an allocation of materials has been requested. 

4. Adoption of a formal system of priorities for processing applications 
based on the essentiality of the product involved. 
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5. Treatment within priority groups to be based on the extent of the par- 
ticular shortage involved and the degree to which already certified ex- 
pansion has reduced it. 

The accelerated tax amortization program is provided for in the Revenue Act 
of 1950. Its purpose is to encourage the expansion of private industry’s pro- 
ductive capacity to meet mobilization goals. Prior to the passage of this act, 
the period permitted for depreciation of new facilities by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue varied up to 25 years depending upon normal-life usefulness of the 
facility. Certification of a defense facility permits individuals, companies or 
corporations to write off for tax purposes an authorized amount of the cost 
of a new facility over a 5-year period. 

The moratorium was instituted August 18 by DPA at the request of Mr. 
Wilson in the light of the serious shortage of critical materials and to provide 
a period for review of administrative procedures and criteria for the granting 
of future certificates of necessity. 

Under its revised procedures DPA will publish a formal order of preference 
based on the degree of essentiality of the production involved which will deter- 
mine the order in which all applications will be processed hereafter. 

In the initial stages, priority of treatment will be given applications involving 
production of the following facilities in the following sequence : 

1. Machine tools, cutting tools, dies, gages, jigs, and fixtures. 

2. Ores such as copper, lead, and zinc. 

38. Pig iron. 

4. Sulfur. 

5. Military end items and supporting products urgently needed by the 
armed services. 

6. Basic aluminum. 

7. Nitrogen. 

8. Aviation gasoline. 

9. Steel scrap. 

10. Special aluminum extrusions, 

DPA emphasized that the order of priority and the priorities themselves wiil 
be revised from time to time as conditions warrant. 

Relative to the certification of facilities commenced after November 1, 1951, 
Mr. Fleischmann’s letter to Mr. Wilson cited the fact that the previous regula- 
tions permitted the filing of applications at any time within 6 months after the 
beginning of construction. 

“In regard to applications filed prior to the beginning of construction,” Mr. 
Fleischmann said, “it appears that since essential expansion programs are 
making increasingly heavy demands on available scarce and critical materials 
and it does not appear that this situation will improve in the next several months, 
there should be a much greater control of expansions proposed for certification 
to keep them within established goals. 

“When an applicant files for a certificate after the beginning of construction, 
it is patently impossible for DPA to give full consideration to established policies 
such as those relating to dispersion and manpower and the further concentra- 
tion of economic power.” 

DPA said the existing administrative procedures and criteria will be amended 
to provide that in regard to all expansions commenced after November 1, 1951, 
a necessity certificate will not be issued unless, prior to the beginning of con- 
struction, the Defense Production Administrator, as the certifying authority 
under section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, makes a determination as to 
shortage of facilities and essentiality of the product within the meaning of the 
regulations. 

The determination will be evidenced by the issuance of either a necessity cer- 
tificate or, in the event that the volume of cases to be handled becomes heavy, 
a brief form letter stating that such determination has been made and giving the 
percentage of certification which will be allowed when the application for the 
necessity certificate is ultimately processed. 

Relative to all applications now on file, Mr. Fleischmann said: “I intend to 
request that all applicants inform DPA as to whether they have commenced 
construction, or propose to do so, and whether the necessary materials have been 
requested. It is anticipated that many applicants may have abandoned proposed 
expansions. As to the balance, the replies will be of assistance in determining 
the order in which pending applications should be processed, depending both 
on whether or not the applicant has proceeded with construction, and the type 
of production involved.” 
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Mr. Fleischmann emphasized that the availability of critical materials will 
exert an increasingly greater influence on the order of preference in the process- 
ing of applications. 

Mr. Wilson wrote Mr. Fleischmann that “the action that you propose would 
contribute to the solution of the basic problems that led to the institution of a 
moratorium nearly 2 months ago. I am in agreement with the priority of the 
cases you have established. By treating the cases in these categories as you 
propose, it should be possible to complete the handling of the most urgent items 
now before you within a reasonably short time.” 

Texts of the letters exchanged between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Fleischmann are 
attached. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 

Deak Mr. WILson: Pursuant to your letter of August 14, a moratorium on 
the issuance of necessity certificates was put into effect on August 18, 1951. 
During the 7-week period, August 18 to October 5, 1951, 1,483 cases were processed. 
Of this total, there were 1,237 September 23 dead-line cases and 246 otherwise 
“urgent” cases. At the moment, there are at least 500 cases which have been 
represented to us as “urgent” within the remaining 4 categories of exceptions 
stipulated in your letter. 

Thus, although a complete review of the amortization program as proposed in 
your letter has not been possible due to the volume of work during this period 
and the pressures from all! directions to have pending cases treated as exceptions 
to the moratorium, nonetheless it is apparent that the administrative procedures 
for handling the amortization program should be revised in some respects. 

The regulations governing the issuance of necessity certificates permit the filing 
of applications at any time within 6 months after the beginning of construction. 
When an applicant files for a certificate after the beginning of construction, it is 
patently impossible for the Defense Production Administration to give full con- 
sideration to established policies, such as those relating to dispersion and man- 
power and the further concentration of economic power. In regard to applica- 
tions filed prior to the beginning of coustruction, it appears that since essential 
expansion programs are making increasingly heavy demands on available scarce 
and critical materials and it does not appear that this situation will improve in the 
next several months, there should be a much greater control of expansions pro- 
posed for certification to keep them within established goals. 

It is, therefore, my intention to consider the moratorium terminated at the 
end of the suggested 60-day period and to amend the existing administrative pro- 
cedures and criteria to provide that in regard to all expansions commenced after 
November 1, 1951, a necessity certificate will not be issued unless prior to the 
beginning of construction, reconstruction, erection, installation, or acquisition 
the Defense Production Administrator, as the certifying authority under section 
124A of the Internal Revenue Code, makes a determination as to shortage of 
facilities and essentiality of the product within the meaning of the regulations. 
The determination will be evidenced by the issuance of either a necessity cer- 
tificate or, in the event that the volume of cases to be handled under the new 
procedure becomes heavy, a brief, form letter stating that such determination 
has been made and giving the percentage of certification which will be allowed 
when the application for the necessity certificate is ultimately processed. 

Further, in regard to all applications now on file, I intend to request that all 
applicants inform this office as to whether they have commenced construction, 
or propose to do so, and whether the necessary materials have been requested. 
It is anticipated that many applicants may have abandoned proposed expansions. 
As to the balance, the replies will be of assistance in determining the order in 
which pending applications should be processed, depending both on whether 
or not the applicant has proceeded with construction, and the type of production 
involved. 

Under the revised procedures, the degree of essentiality of the production 
involved will determine the order of preference in which all applications, including 
those which have already been filed, are to be processed. In the initial stages, 
priority of treatment will be given to applications involving the production of 
machine tools, cutting tools, dies, gages, jigs, and fixtures; ores such as copper, 
lead, and zine; pig iron; sulfur; military and items and supporting products 
endorsed by the services; basic aluminum; nitrogen: aviation gasoline; steel 
scrap; and special aluminum extrusions, in the order listed. The order of 
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priority and the priorities themselves will, of course, be changed from time to 
time as conditions warrant. 

The question of whether applications dealing with expansions within a priority 
group which have already commenced are to be processed before those in the 
same priority group which have not commenced, will depend on the extent 
of the shortage to be met by the industry. If it is known that the expansions 
which have already been undertaken will come close to eliminating the shortage, 
the applications covering such expansions will be given priority of treatment 
in order to guard against the possibility of certifying in excess of requirements. 
Where, however, it is known that the expansion goal is far from having been 
fulfilled, preference will be given to cases where construction has not yet com- 
menced in order to encourage and expedite the program. The availability of 
critical materials will have an increasingly greater influence on the degree of 
preference to be given to the processing of applications. 

Sincerely yours, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 

OCTOBER 16, 1951. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Hon. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Administration. 

Dear Mr. FrerscHMANN: I have your letter of October 16 relating to the 
future policy and procedures in the handling of tax amortization cases, 

The action you propose would contribute to the solution of the basic problems 
which led to the institution of a moratorium nearly 2 months ago. I am in 
agreement with the priority of cases you have established. sy treating the 
cases in these categories as you propose it should be possible to complete the 
handling of the most urgent items now before you within a reasonably short time. 

Sinceredy yours, 
CHARLES E. Witson, Director. 

OcToBER 17, 1951. 


Exuieir 51 


DPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 30, 1951—TAX AMORTIZATION 
PRECERTIFICATION DATE POSTPONED 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-152 
Tuesday, October 30, 1951 


TAX AMORTIZATION PRECERTIFICATION DATE POSTPONED 


Companies that begin construction of new industrial facilities before January 
1, 1952, will be permitted to apply for rapid tax amortization without having 
otbained prior approval of the projects, the Defense Production Administration 
Said today. 

DPA said it is postponing until January 1, 1952, its recently announced pro- 
posal to adopt a system of precertification as a requirement for issuance of 
necessity certificates for tax amortization on new plant construction started 
after November 1, 1951. Applications now may be submitted within 6 months 
after the construction is started. 

DPA said the agency is now working out the details of this and other new 
procedures which will be Announced when they are completed. 

Announcing the end of a 60-day moratorium on issuance of certificates of 
necessity and the establishment of new procedures and criteria for the filing 
and processing of applications, DPA on October 18 said that one of the new 
points would be: 

“Issuance of certificates of necessity on construction commenced after No- 
vember 1, 1951, only if DPA has, prior to the beginning of construction, made a 
determination as to shortages of facilities and essentiality of the product.” 

Today’s announcement postpones the date for 2 months. The necessity for 
precertification of facilities was one of the new procedural changes outlined 
in a letter to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson from Defense Production 
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Administrator Manly Fleischmann defining a number of changes to be made by 
amendment to existing administrative procedures. 

Relative to precertification of facilities, Mr. Fleischmann’s letter to Mr. Wilson 
cited the fact that the previous regulations permitted the filing of applicaions 
at anytime within 6 months after the beginning of construction. 

“In regard to applications filed prior to the beginning of construction,’ Mr. 
Fleischmann wrote, “it appears that since essential expansion programs are 
making increasingly heavy demands on available scarce and critical materials 
and it dees not appear that this situation will improve in the next several 
months, there should be a much greater control of expansions proposed for 
certification to keep them within established goals. 

“When an applicant files for a certificate after the beginning of construction, 
it is patently impossible for DPA to give full consideration to established policies 
such as those relating to dispersion and manpower and the further concentra- 
tion of economic power.” 

DPA said the existing administrative procedures and criteria will be amended 
to provide that in regard to all expansions commenced after January 1, 1952, a 
necessity certificate will not be issued unless, prior to the beginning of con- 
struction, the Defense Prduction Administrator, as the certifying authority 
under section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, makes a determination as to 
shortage of facilities and esseutiality of the product within the meaning of the 
regulations. 

The determination will be evidenced by the issuance of either a necessity 
certificate or, in the event that the volume of cases to be handled becomes heavy, 
a brief form letter stating that such determinatin has been made and giving 
the percentage of certification which will be allowed when the application for 
the necessity certificate is ultimately processed. 


Exuiprr 52 


NPA PRESS RELEASE ON MINING INDUSTRY MRO ORDER M-7s— 
MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND OPERATING SUPPLIES 


UnNrtep STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES SAWYER, Secretary 


For immediate release NPA-1060 


Monday, August 6, 1951 
MINING INDUSTRY MRO ORDER M-78 


Maintenance, repair, and operating (MRO) supplies and minor capital addi- 
tions for the mining industry may now be obtained with special priority assist- 
ance, the National Production Authority, United States Department of Com- 
merce, announced today. . 

Until now the industry has obtained its MRO supplies through the use of 
DO-07 ratings as permitted by the former NPA Regulation 4, and more recently 
under provisions of CMP Regulation 5, which supersedes it. 

The expanded priority assistance is authorized in a new order, M-78, which 
affects that portion of the mining industry under the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration. The order does not apply to the solid fuels, petroleum, uranium, or 
natural-gas segments of the industry. 

The order permits the mining industry to use the allotment symbol H-6 and 
the priority rating DO-H-—6 to obtain limited quantities of controlled materials, 
as well as products and materials other than controlled materials for MRO use 
and for minor capital additions. 

Provisions of the new order are, in part, applicable to foreign producers of 
metals and minerals. 

To use the priority assistance offered in the new order, a mining company 
must establish a base period. With certain exceptions, this basing period will 
be the calendar year 1950. A mining company may order MRO items and minor 
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capital additions up to 120 percent of the base period on a calendar quarter 
basis. Where unusual production calls for a larger quota, application may be 
made to DMA for adjustment. 

Expenditures for minor capital additions are limited to 10 percent of the com 
pany’s quota, or $2,000 per calendar quarter, whichever is larger. The order als« 
places specific additional limitations on the amount of rails, track accessories 
chemicals, reagents, and acids which may be ordered with MRO priority assist 
ance. 

The order also provides that a producer who establishes a quarterly MRO 
quota in excess of $10,000 must notify NPA in writing the quota he has estab 
lished, base period used, methods used in computing the quota, and corrections 
made for seasonal or other factors. 

A producer is permitted to order or receive in any quarter MRO supplies and 
equipment for minor capital additions up to $10,000 without regard to quot: 
limitation. 

Priorities assistance to foreign producers is given on an individual applica 
tion basis and cannot be obtained by self-certification as with domestic produc 
ers. Foreign applicants for priority assistance in obtaining MRO supplies or 
minor capital additions must apply through the Economic Cooperation Admin 
istration; or, if the producer is not operating in a country in which ECA has a 
program, through the Office of International Trade. 

Special priority assistance was extended to the mining industry, NPA said, 
because of the vital importance of the industry to the mobilization program. 
Shortages in such key metals as tungsten, copper, and chromium are being re 
flected in the limited allocations of alloy steels and copper-bearing alloys. 

For this reason, NPA said, the mining industry must be able to maintain con- 
tinuous operation and not be subject to shut-downs because of any lack of re- 
placement parts for machinery or shortages of operating supplies. 

Further information may be obtained from Department of Commerce field 
Offices. 

(Text of the order is attached.) 


Exureit 53 


DMA PRESS RELEASE ON PRIORITIES ASSISTANCE TO MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES UNDER NPA ORDER M-78 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Information Service 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release 
August 7, 1951 


PRIORITIES ASSISTANCE TO MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Production of strategie and critical mineral raw materials will be facilitated 
by a new self-rating priority system just established that will enable mine, mill, 
and smelter operators to obtain supplies for maintenance, repairs, and operating 
purposes and to secure minor capital equipment, the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration announced today. 

Under NPA Order M-738, effective August 6, which has just been issued by the 
National Production Authority, Department of Commerce, mines and treatment 
plants, including nonferrous smelters and refineries, can also obtain limited 
priority assistance for major capital additions needed to maintain and expand 
production of minerals essential to the defense mobilization effort. Separate pro- 
cedures are prescribed for obtaining “controlled” materials under the Controlled 
Materials Plan, and for noncontrolled materials. 

The purpose of the order is to provide an integrated procedure of priorities 
assistance to that part of the mining industry for which the Defense Minerals 
Administration is the primary point of Government contact. Excluded from its 
provisions are producers of solid fuels and of petroleum and natural gas, who 
look to the Defense Solid Fuels Administration and the Petroleum Administra- 
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tion for Defense, respectively, for assistance, and producers of uranium, whose 
primary point of Government contact is the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The extreme importance of mineral supplies to all other key industries in the 
defense program makes this NPA order desirable and essential. 

Foreign producers who have been assigned serial numbers by the IMA under 
MO-7, except those in Canada, who look to NPA, are eligible for MRO assistance 
from IMA under the terms of the new order. Producers in countries where the 
Economie Cooperation Administration operates should apply through ECA. 
Those in other countries, except Canada, should apply through the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Under the terms of this new order, producers of metals and nonmetallic min- 
erals may use the allotment symbol “H-6” to obtain limited quantities of con- 
trolled materials, and the rating “DO-—H-6” to obtain limited quantities of non- 
controlled material for MRO and for capital additions. 

To meet his needs for MRO supplies and minor capital additions, each producer 
is given a quarterly quota which is determined by taking one-fourth of 120 per- 
cent of his actual expenditure for these purposes during a base annual period. 
In most instances the base period is the calendar year 1950, but alternative base 
periods are provided for operators keeping their accounts on a fiscal year basis, 
and for those who were not active during all or part of 1950. 

Operators whose production fluctuates seasonally are permitted to determine 
their quarterly quotas on the basis of 120 percent of their actual expenditures 
during the corresponding quarter of 1950 or of their corresponding fiscal year. 
The open-pit iron-ore mines of the Lake Superior region, activities of which are 
curtailed sharply during winter on account of the closing of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion and of severe weather, are an example of seasonal operations. 

A producer is not entitled to use the rating DO-H-6—and the allotment symbol 
H-—6 in the case of controlled materials—to build up inventory by obtaining more 
MRO supplies and minor capital additions than he actually needs for current 
operations. Neither may he use the priority rating and the CMP symbol for 
obtaining minor capital additions aggregating more than 10 percent of his quar- 
terly MRO quota or $2,000, whichever is greater, during any quarter without first 
obtaining specific authority from DMA. 

The use of the rating DO-H-6 and the CMP symbol H-6 is effective to obtain 
priorities for supplies ordered for delivery in the fourth quarter of 1951. How- 
ever, the order specifically provides that a producer's order for controlled mate- 
rials calling for delivery in the third quarter shall be considered an authorized 
CMP order if it bears the rating DO-4S. 

Order M-—78 permits a producer to order or receive MRO supplies and minor 
capital additions aggregating not more than $10,000 in any quarter without 
regard to quota limitations, and forbids the use of the allotment symbol and the 
DO rating to obtain MRO supplies and minor capital additions in excess of his 
quota during any quarter. 

A producer whose quarterly MRO quota exceeds $10,000 is required by the 
order to notify DMA what his quota is, what base period he used, how he arrived 
at the figure, and what corrections he made for seasonal or other factors, within 
30 days after using the priority symbol or the CMP rating for the first time. 
Requests for adjustments of quotas should be filed with DMA on DMA Form 
MF—400. : 

The same form also should be used to file with DMA an application for excep- 
tion if a producer feels that any of the provisions of M—78 work an undue hardship 
upon him, or that their enforcement against him would not be in the interest of 
national defense or in the public interest. 

Although assistance in maintaining major capital additions will be limited for 
the present, a producer may apply for such aid to the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. If he was assigned 
a seria) number under MO-7, he should write a letter to DMA giving the serial 
number, and containing the following information: (1) A description of the 
machinery and equipment required; (2) the manufacturer or supplier, model, 
purchase order number, if any, required delivery date, and approximate cost ; and 
(3) why he needs the machinery or equipment and the results he expects as a 
result of obtaining it. If he does not hold a serial number, he should also include 
a description of the property, including pertinent facts about the ore body, and 
state his production during 1950. 

M-78 does not cover construction, and where priorities assistance is needed 
for mine or mill construction, modernization or expansion projects—or where 
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authorization to begin construction is required under CMP Regulation 6—appli- 
«ants should write to the Defense Minerals Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Large quantities of chemicals are necessary in mining, milling, and smelting, 
and mines are probably second only to surface railroads in their requirements for 
steel rails. Use of the symbol and rating is therefore permitted for obtaining 
chemicals and steel rails, but the other exclusions of CMP Regulation 5 (such 
as nylon fibers, packaging material and rubber tires) apply under Order M-78. 

In discussing the special provisions of Order M-78 for capital addition, the 
Defense Minerals Administration explained that mining operations are peculiar 
in that they must be engineered to meet the vagaries of the situation of ore 
bodies in the earth’s crust. When a fault is encountered, a major change in the 
mechanization of a mine may be required immediately, necessitating the prompt 
purchase of a new machine. For this reason, the order sets the cost limit of 
minor capital additions for which a priority is available without reference to 
Washington at $2,000, compared with a $750 cost limit applying to other indus- 
tries. The $2,000 figure corresponds to the current price of such equipment as 
rock drills, stopers, and drifting machines. 

Actually, such machines are in the nature of operating machines at a mine. 
However, they are carried as capital assets on the books of many mining 
companies, 

That priority assistance is made available, upon approval, for the acquisition 
of major capital additions, such as big motors, hoists, compressors, ball mills, 
and flotation and electrolytic cells gives additional assurance of continued and 
expanded production of metals and minerais. 

An incidental result of Order M-—78, is to clear up the confusion that has 
existed in some quarters regarding the proper Government agency to approach 
for assistance in obtaining MRO supplies. Under an agreement between the 
Secretaries of the Interior and of Commerce, the former, acting through DMA, 
is responsible for providing such assistance to mine operators, while the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, acting through NPA, is responsible for looking after the 
needs of manufacturers of mining machinery. 

Defense Minerals Administration has mailed a copy of the order to each 
domestic mining operation holding serial numbers under Order MO—7; additional 
single copies are available from the Defense Minerals Administration. 

A copy of M-78 is attached. 
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NPA ORDER M-78—MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, OPERATING SUPPLIES, 
AND CAPITAL ADDITIONS FOR MINING INDUSTRY 
M-78 


Ava, 6, 1951 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PRODUCTION’ AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[NPA Order M-78] 


M-78——MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, OPERATING SUPPLIES, AND CAPITAL ADDITIONS FOR 
MINING INDUSTRY 


This order is found necessary and appropriate to promote the national defense 
and is issued pursuant to the authority of section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 as amended. In the formulation of this order, there has been con- 
sultation with industry representatives, including trade association representa- 
tives, and consideration has been given to their recommendations. 


See. 

1. What this order does. 

2. Definitions. 

3. How a person obtains controlled materials. 

4. How a person obtains products and materials other than controlled materials. 

5. Status of orders rated DO—48. 

6. Materials for which allotment symbol and DO rating may not be applied or extended. 
7. Quarterly MRO quotas. 

8. Charges against quota. 

9. Obligation to supply MRO under lease or other agreement. 
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. Use of materials. 
. Restrictions on receipts and inventories. 
. Supplier receiving improperly rated orders, 
6 Applications for adjustment or exception. 
. Certification. 
. Major capital additions. 
ij. Application by foreign producers. 
. Records and reports. 
. Communications. 
. Violations. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 19 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. ; Pub. Law 
96, S2d Cong.. as amended. Interpret or apply sec. 101, Pub. Law 774, 8Ist Cong.: Pub. 
Law 96. 82d Cong. : sec. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; 
sec, 2, BE. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, F. R. 61. 

Section 1. What this order does. This order provides a procedure for priori- 
ties assistance to certain producers in the mining industry (other than producers 
of solid fuel, petroleum, uranium, or natural gas) including those whose pro- 
ducts are the subject of NPA Delegation No. 5. The procedure permits use of 
the allotment symbol “H-6” and the rating “DO-H-—6” to obtain limited quan- 
tities of controlled material and products and materials other than controlled 
material for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies (hereinafter collective- 
ly referred to as “MRO”), and capital additions. Its provisions, in part, are ap- 
plicable to foreign producers of metals and minerals. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. For purposes of this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, partnership, corporation, association, or 
other organized group, and includes any Government agency or institution. If 
in the calendar year 1950, or in his last fiscal year ending prior to March 1, 
1951, a person operated more than one plant, division, department, branch, or 
other unit, and maintained for any such unit separate records showing expendi- 
tures therefor for MRO, be may elect to treat any one or more of such units as a 
separate person for the purposes of determining the MRO quota and charges 
against such quota, or to treat his entire operation as a single person. In 
the absence of a contrary election, each such unit shall be treated for such pur- 
poses as if it were a sepurate person. An election so made may not thereafter 
be changed without prior written approval of the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration. 

(b) “Maintenance” means the continuation of any plant, facility, or equip- 
ment in sound working condition, and “repair” means the restoration of any 
plant, facility, or equipment to sound working a when it has been ren- 
dered unsafe or unfit for service by wear and tea , damage, failure of parts, or 
the like. Neither “maintenance” nor “repair” ine eds the replacement of any 
plant, facility, or equipment. 

(c) “Operating supplies” means any kind of material carried by a producer as 
operating supplies according to its established accounting practices in effect on 
December 31, 1950. Materials incorporated in a product are operating supplies 
of a producer if, but only if, they were carried as oper ating supplies according 
to pyc uccounting practice in effect on December 31, 1950. 

(d) “MRO” means materials for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 
It does not anene capital additions. 

(e) “Minor capital addition” means any improvement, replacement, or addi- 
tion of a kind carried by a producer as capital according to his established ac- 
counting practices in effect on December 31, 1950, the total cost of the materials or 
equipment for which, acquiring by such producer, does not exceed $2,000. No 
‘apital addition may be subdivided for the purpose of bringing it, or any part of 
it, within this definition. In computing the cost of such improvement, replace- 
ment, or addition, for the purposes of this order, the cost of all materials ob- 
tained shall be included, whether or not acquired by use of an allotment symbol 
or rating, and shall be included even though the respective materials are 
ordered or delivered at different times and are obtained from different suppliers. 

(f) “Materials” means any raw, inprocess, or manufactured commodity, equip- 
ment, component, accessory, part, or product of any kind. 

(zg) “DRA” means the Defense Minerals Administration. 

(h) “Producer” means any person ac tually engaged within the United States, 
its territories or possessions, in (1) the extraction by surface, open-pit, quarry, 
dredging, or underground methods or in the beneficiation, concentration, or pre- 
paration for shipment, of the products of mining activities; (2) the production 
of nonferrous metals by smelting and refining; or (3) the operation of any pro- 
specting enterprise for the discovery, exploration, or development of new or 
additional mining projects (including the construction of access reads). This 
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definition does not include operations relating to solid fuels, petroleum, uranium, 
or natural gas. 

(i) “Major capital addition,” for the purposes of this order, means machinery 
and equipment, costing over $2,000. This definition does not include machinery 
and equipment for use in connection with a construction project authorized pur- 
suant to CMP Regulation No. 6, 

(j) “Controlled materials” means steel, copper, and aluminum, in the forms 
and shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

‘a EY “Delivery order” means a delivery order as defined in CMP Regulation 
NO 

(1) “Foreign producer” means any person actually engaged, outside the 
United States, its territories and possessions, in the activities mentioned in 
paragraph (h) of this section, who is under the jurisdiction of the United 
States or any of its political subdivisions for the purposes of this order, and who 
a been assigned a serial number pursuant to the provisions of Mineral Or- 

er 7. 

(m) “NPA” means the National Production Authority. 

Sec. 3. How a person obtains controlled materials. Subject to the limita- 
tions and restrictions specified in subsequent sections of this order, every pro- 
ducer has the right to use the allotment symbol “H-6” on delivery orders for 
controlled materials for MRO and minor capital additions. The assignment of 
the right to use the allotment symbol “H-—6” does not constitute the making 
of an allotment of controlled materials. The allotment symbol “H-6” may be 
used to acquire only that amount of controlled material actually needed for 
MRO and minor capital additions. A delivery order bearing the symbol “H-6,” 
together with the certification provided for in section 14 of this order, shall 
constitute an authorized controlled material order (as defined by CMP Regulation 
No. 1). 

Sec. 4. How a person obtains products and materials other than controlled 
materials, Subject to the limitations and restrictions specified in subsequent 
sections of this order, every producer has the right to use the rating DO-H-6 
on delivery orders for products and materials other than controlled materials 
for MRO and minor capital additions. The rating DO-H-6 may be used to 
acquire such products and materials only up to that portion of the amount 
determined by section 7 of this order actually needed for purposes of MRO and 
minor capital additions. A delivery order bearing the rating DO—-H-—6, together 
with the certifications called for by section 14 of this order, shall constitute 
a rated order with an allotment symbol for the purpose of this order. 

Sec. 5. Status of orders rated DO-48. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4(c) of CMP Regulation No. 3, any producer’s delivery order for con- 
trolled materials calling for delivery in the third quarter and bearing the 
rating DO-48 shall be considered to be an authorized controlled material order 
for the purposes of this order and all CMP regulations. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 5(c) of CMP Regulation No. 3, any producer's delivery 
order for products and materials other than controlled materials calling for 
delivery in the third quarter and bearing the rating DO-48 shall be considered 
to be an order bearing a DO rating with an allotment number or symbol for 
the purposes of this order and all CMP regulations. 

Sec. 6. Materials for which allotment symbol and DO rating may not be ap- 
plied or extended. (a) The allotment symbol “H-6” and the rating DO-H-6 
may not be applied or extended by a producer to obtain any of the materials 
listed in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 5 as from time to time amended, 
except those products listed as items 1 and 10 of Schedule I of CMP Regulation 
No. 5, or list A of NPA Reg. 2. 

(b) The allotment symbol “H-6” and the rating DO-H-6 shall not be applied 
by a producer to obtain in any quarter (calendar or fiscal) materials for 
minor capital additions exceeding in the aggregate 10 percent of his quarterly 
MRO quota or $2,000, whichever is greater. 

(c) The allotment symbol H-6 to procure rails, and the DO-H-6 to procure 
track accessories and chemicals may not be used by any producer to obtain 
such items in an amount to exceed the ratio of consumption by weight of these 
items to his production by weight for the average of the years 1948, 1949, and 
1950. The ratios shall be separately ‘ceeeintes for (1) rails, (2) track ac- 

cessories, and (3) chemicals. 

Sec. 7. Quarterly MRO quotas. (a) Computing the quota base. A producer 
who applies the allotment symbol “H-6” to buy controlled materials or the rating 
DO-H-6 to buy products and materials other than controlled materials must 
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establish his quarterly MRO quota. In calculating the MRO quota base a 
producer shall include all expenditures made by him in the base period for 
MRO except materials listed in List A of NPA Reg. 2. Expenditures during the 
base period for capital additions may not be included in the compilation of the 
quota base. 

(b) Standard base period. The standard base period is the calendar year 1950. 

(c) Fiscal year base period. If a producer operated on a fiscal year basis 
prior to March 1, 1951, he may elect to take as his base period his last fiscal year 
ending prior to that date. After such election has been made it may not there- 
after be changed without the prior written approval of DMA. 

(d) Standard quota. The standard quarterly quota is one-fourth of 120 per- 
cent of the quota base. 

(e) Seasonal quota. A producer may elect to establish seasonal quarterly 
quotas, An election so made may not be changed thereafter without the prior 
written approval of DMA. Such seasonal quota for any quarter shall be 120 
percent of the expenditures by the producer for MRO (except materials listed in 
List A of NPA Reg. 2) in the corresponding quarter of his base period. 

(f) Producers not in operation throughout the base period. A producer not 
in operation throughout his entire base period shall establish his quarterly MRO 
quota as follows : 

(1) Producers operating during part of the base period. A producer who was 
in operation during a part but not all of the calendar year 1950 (or a part but not 
all of his last fiscal year ending prior to March 1, 1951) shall determine his 
quota base by computing the amount he would have spent for MRO (except 
materials listed in List A of NPA Reg. 2) in his base period had he continued to 
spend therefor through the year at the same rate as during the part of the year 
in which he was in operation, making necessary corrections to compensate for 
seasonal or other exceptional characteristics of the period in which he was in 
eperation. Such producer's standard quarterly MRO quota shall be one-fourth 
of 120 percent of his quota base. If such producer elects to establish seasonal 
quarterly quotas, as above provided, he may divide 120 percent of his quota 
base into four quarterly MRO quotas in accordance with the seasonal demands 
of the activity in which he is engaged. 

(2) Producers not in operation during the base period. If a producer was not 
in operation in any part of the calendar year 1950 (or of his last fiscal year end- 
ing prior to March 1, 1951), his quarterly MRO quota (standard or seasonal) 
shall be the amount he determines to be necessary for his operation. The quota 
of such producer may not, however, exceed $5,000 for any quarter without prior 
written approval of DMA. 

(3) Notice to DMA. A producer who establishes a quarterly MRO quota in 
excess of $10,000 pursuant to this section shall, within 30 days after he first 
applies either the allotment symbol “H-G6” or the rating DO-H-6, notify DMA in 
writing of the quota he has established, the base period he has used, the method 
he used in computing his quota, and the corrections he made for seasonal or 
other factors. 

Sec. 8. Charges against quota—(a) When to charge against quota. A pro- 
ducer may elect to charge expenditures against his MRO quota for the quarter 
(calendar or fiscal) in which his purchase order specifies delivery is to be 
made (the delivery basis) or against his MRO quota for the quarter in which the 
materials are actually received (the receipts basis). Having elected to use one 
method, he may not thereafter change to the other without the prior written 
approval of DMA. 

(b) What to charge against quota. A producer shall charge against his MRO 
quota in a quarter: 

(1) All expenditures for materials for MRO (except materials in List A of 
NPA Reg. 2) ordered for delivery (or, if on the receipts basis, received) during 
the quarter whether or not obtained by use of the allotment symbol “H-6” or the 
rating DO-H-6, and 

(2) All expenditures for minor capital additions ordered for delivery (or, if on 
the receipts basis, received) during the quarter if, but only if, obtained by the 
use of the allotment symbol “H-—6” or the rating DO-H-—6. 

(c) Exceeding quota. No producer shall order for delivery in any quarter 
or receive in any quarter MRO and materials for minor capital additions in 
excess of his quarterly base quota, except : 

(1) A producer may order for delivery in any quarter or receive in any quarter, 
through the use of the allotment symbol or DO rating, MRO and minor capital 
additions aggregating not more than $10,000 without regard to quota limitations. 
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(2) Any producer who uses the allotment symbol “H-6” or the rating DO- 
H-—6 to order for delivery during any quarter (or, if on the receipts basis, to 
actually receive) materials which aggregate not more than 20 percent of his 
MRO quota for such quarter, may, in addition, order for delivery (or receive) 
in such quarter other material for MRO and minor capital additions without re- 
gard to quota limitations. 

Sec. 9. Obligation to supply MRO under lease or other agreement. A _ per- 
son who is obligated to maintain, repair, or operate any plant, facilities, or equip- 
ment, under the terms of any lease or other agreement for the use of such 
property by a producer may apply the allotment symbo! “H-6" or the rating 
DO-H-6 to obtain materials needed for such purposes. Expenditures for such 
materials shall be charged to the MRO quota of the person thus applying the 
allotment symbol or DO rating except that if his purchase is made on a reim- 
bursable basis for the account of the producer using the property, the latter's 
MRO quota shall be charged. 

Sec. 10. Use of materials. If a producer has obtained materials for MRO 
or minor capital additions by applying the allotment symbol “H-6” or DO-H-6 
rating as the case may be, he may use them for a different purpose if, under 
an authorized production schedule or authorized construction schedule, he could 
have applied any other allotment symbol or DO rating to acquire them for 
such purpose. However, if he does use them for such other purpose, he may not 
use the allotment symbol “H—G6” or the DO-H-—G rating to replace them in in- 
ventory. To replace such materials in inventory he may use only the allotment 
symbol or DO rating under such authorized production or construction schedule 
which he might have applied to obtain them for the purpose for which he used 
them. If he uses such materials obtained by applying the allotment symbol 
“H-6” or rating DO-H-6 for such other purpose, his records must be adequate 
to show that his purchases of material are substantially proportionate to his 
authorized production or construction schedules. 

Sec. 11. Restrictions on receipts and inventories. No producer shall receive 
any delivery of MRO material under the provisions of this order which would in- 
crease his inventory of such MRO material to an amount greater than the 
minimum necessary to sustain his current level of operations; and the ratio 
of such inventory to current production shall in no event exceed the ratio of 
average inventory to average production for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Sec. 12. Supplier receiving improperly rated orders. When a supplier has 
received a purchase order bearing the allotment symbol “H-6” or the rating 
DO-H-—6, which symbol or rating he knows, or has reason to believe, has been 
applied or extended in violation of any regulation or order of the NPA, the sup- 
plier shall refuse to accept it as an authorized controlled material order or a 
rated order. In such event, the supplier shall advise the buyer of his reason for 
such refusal, and shall advise the Defense Minerals A''ministration of his receipt 
of the order, his refusal to accept it, and his reason for such action. 

Sec. 13. Applications for adjustment or exception. (a) Any producer affected 
by any provision of this order may file a request for adjustment or exception on 
the ground that such provision works an undue or exceptional hardship upon 
such producer not suffered generally by other producers, or that its enforcement 
against such producer would not be in the interest of national defense or in the 
public interest. Each request shall be submitted on DMA Form MF—400. In ex- 
amining requests for adjustment which claim that the public interest is preju- 
diced by the application of any provision of this order, consideration will be given 
to the requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation 
of labor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. 
Each such request shall be in writing and shall set forth all pertinent facts, the 
nature of the relief sought, and the justification therefor. 

(b) If a producer's quarterly MRO quota is increased by specific authorization 
of the Defense Minerals Administration, he may continue to operate with the 
increased quota as his standard quota unless the increase is granted on a tem- 
porary or seasonal basis or is otherwise restricted by the terms of the authoriza- 
tion, but any increase granted shall not be retroactive. 

Sec. 14. Certification. (a) A producer placing a delivery order for controlled 
materials for MRO or minor capital additions shall indicate on such order, or 
on a separate paper attached thereto, the allotment symbol “H-6,” together 
with the abbreviated designation of the calendar quarter and year for which the 
quota is valid, such as “H—6 4Q 51.” Each delivery order shail bear the certi- 


fication : 
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Certified under NPA Order M-78 


Such an order shall constitute an authorized controlled material order when 
signed as provided in NPA Reg. 2. The certification shall serve as a representa- 
tion to the supplier and to NPA and DMA that the producer is authorized 
under the provisions of this order to obtain the controlled materials covered by 
the authorized controlled material order. 

(b) A producer placing a delivery order for products or materials other 
than controlled materials for MRO or minor capital additions shall indicate 
on each delivery order the rating and allotment symbol DO—H-6 together with 
the words: 

Certified under NPA Crder M-78 


and shall sign the order as provided in NPA Reg 2. Such certification shall 
constitute a representation to the supplier and to NPA and DMA that the pro- 
ducer is authorized under the provisions of this order to obtain the products or 
materials other than controlled materials indicated in the delivery order. 

Sec. 15. Major capital additions. (a) For the present, priority assistance in 
obtaining major capital additions will be limited. However, a producer may 
apply to DMA for assistance in obtaining Class B products listed in the Official 
CMP Class B Product List consisting of machinery and equipment comprising 
major capital additions. Applicatiomshall be made by letter giving the following 
information : 

(1) With respect to producers holding serial numbers assigned under Mineral 
Order 7: Give serial number and: (i) Description of machinery and equipment 
required; (ii) manufacturer, or supplier, model, purchase order number (if 
any), required delivery date, and approximate dollar value; (iii) need for 
machinery or equipment and expected results. 

(2) With respect to producers not holding serial numbers: (i) The infor- 
mation under subparagraph (1) of this section: (ii) description of property 
(location, pertinent facts regarding ore body); and (iii) production in 1950 and 
current rate of production. 

(b) Such an application, when approved by DMA and NPA, will authorize 
the producer to place on his delivery order therefor the rating and allotment 
symbol “DO-H-6,” together with the words: 


Certified under NPA Order M-78 


Such certification shall be signed as provided in NPA Reg. 2. This certification 
shall constitute a representation to the supplier and to NPA and DMA that the 
producer is authorized under the provisions of this order to obtain the major 
capital additions indicated in the delivery order. 

See. 16. Application by foreign producers. (a) The provisions of this order 
include and apply to foreign producers as defined in this order (excepting 
producers in Canada who may obtain priorities assistance pursuant to other 
NPA regulations and orders). Producers whose operations are located in 
countries in which the Economic Cooperation Administration maintains a pro- 
gram shall file their application through the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Producers whose operations are located in other countries (excepting 
Canada) shall file their application through the Office of International Trade. 
Nothing in this order shall be deemed to supersede any expért licensing require- 
ment of the Office of International Trade. 

(b) Applications of foreign producers for MRO and minor capital additions 
shall be filed on DMA Form MF—400. 

(c) The allotment symbol W—4 shall be used on all delivery orders for con- 
trolled material and the DO-W— rating shall be used on all delivery orders for 
products and materials other than controlled material placed pursuant to this 
order by foreign producers located in ECA countries; the allotment symbol W-2 
shall be used on all delivery orders for controlled material, and the DO-W 
rating shall be used on all delivery orders for products and materials other 
than controlled materials placed pursuant to this order by foreign producers 
located in other than ECA countries (except Canada). 

In all cases the delivery order shall also contain the certification specified in 
section 14 of this order. 

Sec. 17. Records and reports—(a) Records to be kept. Fach producer who 
makes any use of the allotment symbol or the DO rating pursuant to this order 
shall make and preserve, for at least 2 years, accurate and complete records 
showing what his quarterly MRO quotas are; how he computed them ; the factual 
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justification for them and for corrections or revisions thereof; any elections 
made as to the use of seasonal quotas; methods of figuring quotas and charges 
against them, or other options exercised; all materials ordered or received for 
use as MRO or minor capital additions, whether or not by use of the allotment 
symbol or rating; and all other relevant data, in sufficient detail to permit an 
audit that determines for each transaction that the provisions of this order 
have been met, This does not specify any particular accounting method and 
does not require alteration of the system of records customarily maintained, pro- 
vided such records disclose the above data and supply an adequate basis for 
audit. Records may be retained in the form of microfilm or other photographic 
copies instead of the originals. 

(b) Inspection and audit. All records required by this order shall be made 
available at the usual place of business where maintained for inspection and 
audit by duly authorized representatives of NPA. 

(c) Other records and reports. Persons subject to this order shall make such 
further reports to NPA as it shall require, subject to the terms of the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942 (5 U.S. C. 139-139F ). 

Sec. 18. Communications. Except as provided in section 16 of this order, al! 
communications concerning this order, including applications for exceptions or 
quota adjustments, shall be addressed to Defense Minerals Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, I). C. 

Sec. 19. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or who wilfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in 
the course of operation under this order is guilty of a crime and upon conviction, 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment or both. In addition, administrative 
action may be taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of making 
or receiving further deliveries of materials or using facilities under priority 
or allocation control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 


Nore: All reporting and record-keeping requirements of this order have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


This order shall take effect on August 6, 1951. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLY FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


Exauisir 55 


NPA PRESS RELEASE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1 TO ORDER M-78—MINING 
MRO SUPPLIES 


Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CHARLES SAWYER, Secretary, 
For immediate release NPA-1256 
I'riday, September 21, 1951 


MINING MRO SUPPLIES ORDER M-78 AMENDED 


Three administrative corrections to Order M-78, which covers maintenance, 
repair, and operating (MRO) supplies and capital additions for the mining 
industry, were made today by the National Production Authority, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

These corrections were embodied in Amendment 1 to M-78. The first affects the 
definitions of “maintenance” and “repair.” The amendment changes the defini- 
tions to make them conform with the definitions of these two words in CMP 
Regulation 5. The second change—concerning the limit of $10,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the MRO quota—is intended to make the wording of the order consist- 
ent. Actual operation of the order, however, is not affected. 

The third change withdraws the authority of producers to use DO ratings to 
purchase chemicals and reagents as provided in the original order. Sulfuric 
acid is already under allocation in 11 Western States, NPA pointed out. If it 
becomes too difficult for the mining industry to obtain chemicals and reagents 
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without the use of a priority rating, NPA said it would give further considera- 
tion to the matter. The new provisions affecting the authority to use DO 
priorities to acquire rails and track accessories simply reaffirm the authority 
which producers had under the order as previously issued, NPA said. 

NPA also pointed out that grinding balls, widely used in the industry, are 
class B products and the symbol DO—H-6 should be used in ordering this item. 
(mn the other hand, rings, liners and rods are considered controlled materials and 
the allotment symbol H—6 must be used in ordering these. 

Some companies affected by this order have gained the impression, NPA said, 
that they may not order controlled materials for MRO purposes under the order. 
This is net so. Purchase orders issued under M-78 for controlled materials are 
valid self-certified orders even though no specific allotment of controlled mate- 
rials has been made to each company. Companies, however, must stay within 
their MRO quotas of materials as established under the order. 

Confusion also seems to exist among some mining companies about two other 
provisions of the original order, NPA said. The first is the reporting require- 
ment. The only companies who need to report their MRO base quota to the 
Government under M-78 are those companies which are new in the business and 
have no historical record of operation during the base period (generally the 
ealendar year 1950). Certain foreign mines must also report their base period 
MRO quota. 

The other point of confusion concerns foreign producers as defined by the 
order. Such foreign producers operate in exactly the same way as domestic 
producers and have the right to self-certify their MRO purchases, NPA said. 

Additional information may be obtained at Department of Commerce field 
offices. 

(Text of the amendment is attached. ) 


Exurerr 56 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 TO NPA ORDER M-78 


AMEND, No. 1 To M-78 
Sept, 21, 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
CHAPTER VI—NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
{Amendment No. 1 to NPA Order M-78] 


M-78-—-MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, OPERATING SUPPLIES, AND CAPITAL ADDITIONS FOR 
MINING INDUSTRY 


This amendment to NPA Order M-78 is found necessary and appropriate to 
promote the national defense and is issued pursuant to the authority granted 
by section 101 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. In the 
formulation of this amendment, consultation with industry representatives has 
been rendered impracticable because of the need for immediate action, and 
unnecessary because this amendment is corrective and administrative in nature. 

This amendment affects NPA Order M-78 as follows: 

1. Paragraph (b) of section 2 is amended to read as follows: 


(b) “Maintenance” means the minimum upkeep necessary to continue any 
plant, facility, or equipment in sound working condition, and “repair” means 
the restoration of any plant, facility, or equipment to sound working condition 
when it has been rendered unsafe or unfit for service by wear and tear, damage, 
failure of parts, or the like. Neither “maintenance” nor “repair” includes the 
replacement or the improvement of any plant, facility, or equipment by replacing 
material which is still in sound working condition with materials of a new or 
different kind, quality, or design. 
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2. Paragraph (a) of section 6 is amended by inserting a period after the word 
“amended,” and by striking out the remainder of the paragraph. 
3. Paragraph (c) of section 6 is amended to read as follows: 


(c) The allotment symbol H-6 to procure rails, and the DO-H-6 to procure 
track accessories, may not be used by any producer to obtain such items in an 
amount to exceed the ratio of consumption by weight of these items to his pro- 
duction by weight for the average of the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. The ratio 
shall be separately calculated for (1) rails and (2) track accessories. 

4. Subparagraph (f) (2) of section 7 is amended by striking therefrom the 
figure “$5,000” and by inserting in its place the figure “$10,000.” 

5. Subparagraph (f) (3) of section 7 is amended by inserting after “A pro- 
ducer” the words “except foreign producers”; and by striking from the sub- 
paragraph the words “this section” and by inserting in their place the words 
“paragraph (f) of this section.” 

(Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 U. S. C. App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply sec. 


101, 64 Stat. 799, as amended; 50 U. S. C. App. Sup. 2071; see. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 
1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 38 CFR, 1950 Sup.; see. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61) 


This amendment shall take effect on September 21, 1951. 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
By Joun B. OLVERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 
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ExHIsitT 57 


DMA FORM (MF 400)—APPLICATION FOR QUOTA ADJUSTMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND OPERATING SUPPLIES 


Budget Bureeu No. 42-R 1091 
"xor 10h UNITED STATES Aowrovel expires 12-31-31 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
Washing ton 25, D.c. — individual ee 


fense mobili- 
wh 


h 
Maintenance, Repair, and Operating Supplies ee ere ati 
(MRO) rr ase Tor ett 
Application for Quota Adjustment 
3RD AND 4TH QUARTERS 1951 


OPERATION IDENTIFICATION AND LOCATION: 
7 


sthiat NUMBER OF THIS OPERATION 
UND MO-7 AS 





Above should be entered the business name and address, identification, and physical location of the op ing unit 
covered by this report. PLEASE INCLUDE THIS INFORMATION ON EACH COPY OF THE COMPLETED REPORT 
AND EACH ATTACHMENT THERETO. If there are additional operations covered by this report please list them on an 
attachment to each copy prepared. If there is a central office different from the office preparing this report, also furnish 
its name and address. 











This form is for use by mineral producers in applying for adjustment of mai repair, and operating supply 
quotas established under NPA Order M-78. 





Domestic mag? prepare an original and three (3) copies of this form including all required attachments. Mail to 
the Defense M 1 inistration, Interior Building, Washington 25, D.C., Attention: Requirements Division. 





Producers located in countries or areas for which the E ic C tion Admini tion is the Claimant Agency, 
prepare an original and (5) copies including all required attachments. These copies should be filed by your United States 
Agent with the Economic C ation Administration, Washington 25, D.C., Attention: Program Secretary. 


r 








All other foreign producers prepare an original and three (3) copies including all required attachments. Mail to the 
Office of Intemational Trade, — of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 








a. Does this report cover more than the one operstion listed above?|__|- Yes. |_| - No. 
If ‘‘yes’’ list the names of the additional operations and their locations on an attachment as requested. 


b. The operation(s) covered by this report include the following types: 


(02 l_I- Mine, underground (06) |_}- Quarry, open and underground (10) I} Smelter, secondary. 


| |- Mine, apen and underground. (07) L_|- Weill. ay ae |} Refinery. 
| |+ Quarry, open pit (08) | _| MuL (12) | __|- Beneficistion plant. 


| 
| 
(01) |_ |- Mine, open pit (0S) | _|- Quarry, underground (09) 1} Smelter, primary. 
| 
| 
| 


ay ! | - Other types of operation (Specify) 








| Section 2. Employment. 


Total number of employees now on payrolls of operation(s) covered by this report , 
(No. of employees) 
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Section 3. Production and Refining. 
a Metallic Ores Mined. 


































































































































































































icent Unit of 2ND QUARTER 1951 3RD QUARTER 1951 4TH QUARTER 1951 
ease Name of Ore |Messura Actual Actual E d E 4 E 4 £ 
Do Not Mined for Production Dollar Value Production Doller Value Production Dollar Value 
Use ity, (Quantity) (Quantity) (Quantity) 
A B c D E » G H J 
{- : Ss... Jos 
ea $ s So 
3 ‘$ $ ‘$ 
4 m3 a _... 
i s . s 
bs is $ $ 
TOTAL XXXX | XXXXXXXX S$ XXXXXXXxX |S XXXXXXxx |S 
b. Metallic Ores Treated. 

— Unit off 2ND QUARTER 1951 3RD QUARTER 1951 4TH QUARTER 1951 
Please | Neme of Ore |M Actual Actual E 4 Estimated E a Estimated — 
Do Not Treated for Quentity Doller Value | Quentity to be} Dollar Value | Quantity to be} Dollar Value 

Use antit Treated Treated Treated 
A B c D E F G H J 
2 Se Yess ee OS on. a aes 
P| : a zw ae 
B s $ 3 
A... 2 B.. a 
z e PERSE HERE: = 
B) Ss $ 5 
7) TOTAL XXXX | XXXXXXXX 8 XXXXXXXIX XXXXXXXX 
c. Metallic Ores, C , or Scrap Smelted or Refined 
Licent Name of Ore, Unit of 2ND QUARTER 1951 3RD QUARTER 1951 4TH QUARTER 1951 
lease Cc M Actual Acteal E E Esti Esti 
Do Not or Scrap for Quantity Dollar Value ity to be Doller Value | Quantity to be} Dolla Value 
Use Smelted or RefinediQuantity Smitd or Refd td or Refd Smitd or Refd 
A B c D E F G H J 
b Ons eeeeseees ees lees ers seceenseeeeesseeresteeseeeea sresenenessreebecseeerees is 
S $ BY 
4 s $ 
J s is 5 
d TOTAL XXXX/} XXXXXXXX 8 AXXXXXXX 8B XAXXXXXX 
d. Non-Metallic Products. 

— Unit of 2ND QUARTER 1951 3RD QUARTER 1951 4TH QUARTER 1951 
Please Neme of Mineral Actual Actual E d E d E Esti d 
Do Not Produced for Production Dollar Value Production Doller Value Production Dollar Value 

Use intity) (Quantity) (Quantity) (Quantity) 
A B c D E F G H J 
1 s 3 
2 Ya , ; 
3 $ s Ly . 
anes s 5 s 
5) 3 ‘ 5 
5) 5 s . 
TOTAL XXX | XXXMXXXA § XXXXXXXX 6 | XSOCXAEXX 5 
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Section 4. Maintenance, Repair, and Operating Supplies (MRO). 





a. Quota Adjustments Requested. 

Domestic applicants show dollar values of all MRO materials and equipment. Foreign applicants show dollar 
values of MRO ials and btained in the United States only. All applicants enter in Column F standard 
quotas for your operation(s) enceslieg to the terms of NPA Order M-78. Enter only the additional amounts requested for 
the quarters desired in Columns F and G, respectively. 








ACTUAL VALUE of =|. uaq | ADDITIONAL AMOUNTS | QUOTAS AUTHORIZED 
| Kind of MRO Supplies | = SUPPLIES USED _ Querterty | REQUESTED _| (Applicant | (Applicant 
Equipment) During During | aed i Quarter | “4 4th Quarts er ee 
Calendar Year| 2nd Quarter |More ' 1951 Use) 
1950 1951 ar Value) @one hog oer Value)) loth Quarters 
(Dollar Value){Dollar Value) : 

B c D J 








Steel Rails- Over 60 ibs 
Steel Rails- 60ibe& Less 


Qhemcals and Reagents 
(Specify Fully) 


Saat wasn 









































b. Controlled Materials Requirements (MRO). 
Enter below total weight requirements for controlled materials in the 3rd and 4th Quarters of 1951. Use the units 
of measure indicated on each line. (These data are for information purposes only.) 





Controlled Materigis [Unit of Me Esti Total qu Estimated Total Requirements 
Sed Quarter, 1951 4th Quarter, 1951 
A B c i D 


Steel Tons ae? 
Copper (Wire andther) Pounds 
Aluminum Pounds 
































CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its behalf, hereby certify that the information con- 
tained in this form and accompanyirg pepers is correct and complete to the best of thew knowledge and be lef. 


(Neme of Company) (Signature of suthorized official) 


ie 
Tide 18, U.S. Cote (onmes), Section 1001, antne 0 2 eleiee huss & athe 0 SEED false statement or representation 
t any department or agency of the United States as to any natier within its junsdi ction 


(Applicent do not use spece below.) 


The applicant is hereby assigned quotes of Maintenance, Repair, and Opereting Supplies (as defined in NPA Order M-78) 
for the ied and 4th Quarters of 1951. The specific quotes assigned are shown in Section 4, Columns H and J, shove. These quotas 
jmay not be exceeded 


DO Rating | Allotment 

|_ Syabot 4 (Agency 
| | 

Ls 














(Defense Minerals Administration) 
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Exursir 58 


DMA INDUSTRY MEMORANDUM NO. 2 TO ALL SERIALIZED 
DOMESTIC MINES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 9, 1951. 

Industry Memorandum No. 2. 
To: All Serialized Domestic Mines. 
From: Francis B. Speaker, Acting Director, Requirements Division, DMA. 
Subject: Priorities Procedures for Domestic “Producers” as Defined in NPA 

Order M-78. 

All priorities orders are subject to frequent amendments and changes. The 
procedures given below, however, will perhaps serve to clarify the regulations 
aus they exist on this date. 


Serialization 

Governing order: MO-7, issued and amended by Defense Minerals Admin 
istration. 

Application form: MF-—100, available from field office or Washington, D. C., 
office of DMA. 

Some 3,000 domestic producers have already been serialized. All operators 
who have not applied for a serial number should do so as soon as possible. 

Although the serial number does not carry priorities assistance as such at 
the present time, it does have certain definite benefits. By referring to his 
serial number on letters and applications to this office, a producer can eliminate 
the necessity for repeating all the basic information concerning his operation 
every time he needs priorities assistance or advice. 

A mailing list of serialized operators is being prepared and they will receive 
bulletins on any important changes in administration, procedures, or regula- 
tions within our jurisdiction that are of interest to the metal and mineral min- 
ing industries. 

Priorities assistance—M RO 

Governing order: M-—78, issued and amended by the National Production Au- 
thority but administered by the Defense Minerals Administration; copies avail- 
able from field and Washington offices of both NPA and DMA. 

Form: MF—400 (for quota appeals only), available from Washington or field 
offices of DMA. 

Order M-—7S defines a “Producer” as follows : 

“pro. 2. * * 

“(h) ‘Producer’ means any person actually engaged within the United 
States, its territories or possessions, in (1) the extraction by surface, open- 
pit, quarry, dredging, or underground methods or in the beneficiation, con- 
centration, or preparation for shipment, of the products of mining activi- 
ties; (2) the production of nonferrous metals by smelting and refining: or 
(3) the operation of any prospecting enterprise for the discovery, explora- 
tion, or development of new or additional mining projects (including the 
construction of access roads). This definition does not include operations 
relating to solid fuels, petroleum, uranium, or natural gas.” 

Every producer should have a copy of Order M-78 because it tells him how 
to use priority ratings for his maintenance, repairs, operating supplies, and for 
minor capital additions costing not more than $2000. It also defines all of these 
terms and explains how each producer must establish his quarterly quota to 
control his rated expenditures. 

The standard quarterly base quota is obtained by taking 120 percent of the 
amount spent for MRO during 1950 and dividing it by four. Special provision 
is made in the order for producers who were not in operation during all or part 
of 1950 and for seasonal operators. 

Any producer who will need more than his standard base quota must make an 
appeal on Form MF—400 to the Defense Minerals Administration for an adjusted 
quota. He should not exceed his base quota until this application is acted 


upon. 
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Major capital additions 

The procedure to be used in applying for major capital additions is explained 
in section 15 of Order M-78. We shall appreciate your sending these letters 
in duplicate. It is hoped that a form will soon be approved to simplify this 
application procedure. In the meantime please understand that we are anxious 
to help wherever possible in maintaining and expanding production of critical 
metals and minerals. However, many items of capital equipment—particularly 
tractors, shovels, ete.—are in extremely short supply. ‘To obtain priorities 
assistance for their use by the mining industry we must have as strong a case 
as possible concerning the new conditions which make their purchase necessary 
at this time and the benefits to the defense effort that will result. 


Construction 

Governing orders: M—4A, CMP Regulation 6, Dir. 1 to CMP Reg. 6, all issued 
by the National Production Authority and available from Washington or field 
offices of NPA. 

Forms: CMP-4C, with instruction sheet and acknowledgment card, Form 
CMP-51, available from NPA offices or from Washington, D. C., office of DMA. 

The supply of controlled materials for the first quarter, 1952, is not nearly 
adequate to meet the demands of industry and the military. However, projects 
necessary to increased production of critical metals and minerals will be given 
every possible consideration. They should be carefully designed to cut to a 
minimum the need for structural steel, copper, and aluminum products. 

Applications should be filed on Form CMP-A4C with the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. Applications for first quarter, 1952, shouid be 
filed immediately. Second-quarter applications should be filed before December 
15, 1951. 

Producers who have estimated their requirements on previous CMP-4C appli- 
cations should nevertheless file supplementary applications for each quarter, 
firming their requirements in line with the actual progress of the construction 
project to that date. Please indicate in each case whether these amounts are 
in addition to advance allotments already received or are total requirements for 
the quarter. 

Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 gives self-assignable ratings to producers 
constructing industrial projects requiring delivery in any one quarter of not 
more than the following quantities of controlled materials: 25 tons of carbon 
and alloy steel, including structural steel (not to include more than 21% tons 
of alloy steel and no stainless steel), 2,000 pounds of copper and copper-base 
alloys, 1,000 pounds of aluminum. 

It is not necessary to file a CMP—4C application for these small projects. In- 
terested producers should obtain a copy of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 
from their nearest office of the National Production Authority. 


Inquiries 

The Defense Minerals Administration is claimant agency for all “producers” 
as defined on page 2 of this memorandum. If we can help you with priorities, 
access roads, or manpower problems, please address your inquiry to— 


Requirements Division 

Defense Minerals Administration 
2465 New Interior Building 
Washington 25, D. Cc. 
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ExuHrsit 59 


ECA FORM (WDR-40)—APPLICATION FOR SERIALIZATION OF 
CERTAIN FOREIGN MINES 





— 
WDR-40 (6-51) WOT TO BB USED BY APPLICANT 


REQUEST FOR SERIALIZATION BY FOREIGN MINES AND SMELTERS aoe et 
LOCATED IW COUNTRIES FOR WHICH ECA 1S THECLAIMANT AGENCY —— 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON 25. O.C. 
ra APPLICANT S MAME AND ADDRESS 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
ATTENTION: PROGRAM SECRETARY 

806 CONNECTICUT AVE., H.W. 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 




















INSTRUCTIONS 

Under the authority of the Defense Production Act of 1950, United States 
mines, smelters, and mineral processing plants (other than petroleum, solid 
fuels and natural gas) have been requested by the Defense Minerals Admini- 
stration to file a report giving general technical data on their operations 
(Form MF-100). This information submitted by United States concerns will be 
examined by the Defense Minerals Administration so that those which can make 
a substantial contribution to the defense effort may be assigned identifi- 
cation or serial numbers. The purpose of such identification or serialization 
is to facilitate the issuance of priorities and allocations of mining equip- 
ment and maintenance, repair andoperating supplies to such essential mines, 
smelters, and mineral processing plants. 


All United States mines, smelters and processing plants must apply for 
serialization. Foreign mines, smelters and processing plants may also appiy 
for serialization on a voluntary basis and thereby receive benefits similar 
to those granted to serialized United States estabiishments. 


Foreign mines and smelters and mineral processing plants located in coun- 
tries for which ECA is theclaimant agency which desire or may desire assist- 
ance in obtaining equipment, parts and supplies from the United States should 
fill out ECA Form WOR+40 as their application for serialization. 


This form, in four copies with ail attachments, should be filed with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, attention Program Secretary, Washington 
25, 0.C. as soon as possible. At the time of submission to ECA, Washington, 
one copy should be forwarded to the appropriate ECA M:ssion, one copy to USK 
and one copy to the Secretariat of the OEEC. Copies of the Form WOR-40 may 
be obtained from the Program Secretary, ECA, Washington 25, D.C. 


Upon receipt of the request for serialization, ECA will examine the ma- 
terial provided and make its recommendation to the appropriate United States 
Government agency. The Economic Cooperation Administration will notify persons 
requesting aseria! number of the action taken on their requests. The request 
for serialization need be submitted only once. 


Form WOR-40 is not designed to obtain information on requirements for 
equipment, parts and supplies from the United States, but only to obtain es- 
sential information for purposes of serialization. Until! suchtime as a mine, 
smelter or a processing plant is seriatized, requirements and requests for 
priority assistance shoutd be submitted through the existing channeis. Es- 
tablishments approved for serialization will be informed how to submit their 
requirements. 
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GENERAL TECHNICAL DATA - Name and address should be stamped or typed on each sheet of 
this form and all accompanying papers. When aquestion is inapplicable it should be so 
stated on the form. If a question cannot be answered because of unavailability of in- 
formation, it should be so indicated. Supply the following information directly on 
this form, if possible. Whenever additional space is needed, use a separate sheet for 
each question, numbered to correspond to the following points. 


1. MATERIALS PRODUCED 
“A. CHIEF PRODUCTS - MINE, SMELTER, PROCESSING PLANT.| 8. BYPRODUCTS, IF ANY. 











"2. OPERATION 


A. NAME OF OPERATOR 8. OPERATED AS INDICATED 
omen | Lessee pore 








CC OWNERS NAME. IF DIFFERENT FROM OPERATOR 





3A, NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRODUCTION 38. ESTIMATED DATE WHEN PRODUCTION WiLL BEGIN 








4. HISTORY: 


(a) Attach a statement, ascomplete as possible of type of operation — i.e. 
underground, openpit, placer, previous exploration, development, -opera— 
tion and production of property, with reasons for suspension of operation, 
if any has occurred. 


Furnish any available published reports that may apply to this applica- 
tion, including results of mine examinations, recommended exploration 
and development, and metallurgical Investigations. 


5. PRODUCTION KIND OF PROGUCT 
(SUBMIT FOR EACH MAJOR TYPE OF PRODUCT) 
(TEM 


(Stete tennage in ores, concentrates, emelter 
products or mete! content). 














a. Quantity of product mined or 
quarried (specify unit of meesare) 





Quantity of product processed 
(epecify anit of seassure and type 
of process) 





Quantity and grade of product sold 
or shipped (epecify unit of measure) 

















wor-40 (6.51) 
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6. State any contemplated change in the present average month!» rate of 
production, and basis of change. 





7. Ore or Mineral Reserves: 











(a) Approximate number of years reserves _..__ ____. (Explain) 
(b) Are reserves sufficient for continued operation? - J 
8. Distribution of Shipments: (State tonnage in ores, concentrates, 
smelter products, or metal content, comparable to production data in 
item 5.) 
| T 
SHIPMENTS IN METRIC TONS | JAN. -MAR, | ESTIMATE 
1949 | 1950 APR. -DEC. 
(FOR EACH TYPE OF PRODUCT) | | 1951 1951 
— FLL ne Se ml . 2 Sa Se... <a 
| 
Domestic Deliveries* | 
“ 4 - 4 a 


| —_—+————_————_ 


ae | 


* Amount of production shipped for consumption in country in which mine or amelter is 
located. 


To Other Countries (Listmajor countries) 











9. State general reasons why output has been and will be distributed 


among countries in manner shown in item 8. 





10. Equipment and Facilities: 


Describe present equipment on the property, including buildings 
and outside facilities such as docks, loading machinery, rail- 
road, indicating gage. (State condition.) Listmajor pieces of 
equipment now owned or controlled and in serviceable condition 
available for this operation. 





li, Are there any particular conditions or circumstances affecting your 
operations that are not described above? ifso, explain. (Government 
subsidized, etc.) 





CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its 
behalf, hereby certify that the information contained inthis form and accompanying 
papers is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


By 





(SIGNATURE OF AUTHORIZED OFFiciaL) 





THAME OF COMPANYT 








(oare) (rime) 





WOR-40 (6-51) 
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Exuisir 60 
NPA PRESS RELEASE OF AUGUST 3, 1951, ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 
ORDER M-4A 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


For Immediate Release NPA-1057 
Friday, August 3, 1951 
CONSTRUCTION 


M—4 Revoked Del. 14 Amended 
M—4A Issued Del. 7 Revoked 
CMP Reg. 6 Amended M-—74 Amended 
Dir. 1 to Reg. 6 Form NPAF-24A 


The National Production Authority, United States Department of Commerce, 
today revoked its basic construction order, M—4, replacing it with new regula- 
tions which tighten controls over larger building projects but remove the necessity 
of applications to NPA for permission to begin construction or to get allotments 
of materials for buildings or projects using relatively small amounts of steel, 
copper, and aluminum. 

Order M-4A revokes M-4 and in its place provides new rules for regulating 
construction and limiting the use of building materials to further promote the 
conservation of critical materials and services required for the defense program. 

Under M-—4A generally, no person may commence any types of construction 
which require the use of more than 2 tons of carbon steel, 200 pounds of copper, 
or any quantity of aluminum, alloy steel or stainless steel without authorization 
and allotment of materials. 

The new regulations while allowing a system of self-authorization for small 
amounts of critical materials, place all construction under NPA’s Controlled 
Materials Plan beginning with the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Under previous regulations, construction came under CMP only on a permissive 
basis. Owners and builders could elect to obtain construction materials under 
CMP procedures but were not required to do so. 

Hereafter application must be made to the appropriate Government agency 
for permission to build and for an allotment of controlled materials, as provided 
for in CMP regulations, for all construction projects using more than the 
minimum amounts of controlled materials for which self-authorization is allowed 
in the new regulations. 

Today's actions involved: 

1. Revocation of Order M—4, the basie construction order. 

2. Issuance of Order M—4A, the new basic construction order. 

3. Amendment of CMP Regulation 6, the CMP construction regulation. 

4. Issuance of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6, providing for allotments of 
controlled materials for construction and for self-authorization of minimum 
amounts of such materials for certain categories of construction. 

5. Amendment to Delegation 14, NPA’s delegation to other Government agencies 
to process construction applications on categories of construction in their 
jurisdiction to conform to the new regulations. 

6. Revocation of Delegation 7. This delegation was to 57 Department of 
Commerce field offices to process certain construction applications: under the 
new regulations all construction applications will be processed for the time being 
in Washington. ' 

7. Amendment to Order M—74, which restricts the use of copper in the mannu- 
facture of certain items of material for construction. This amendment adds 
six items to the restricted list. 

8. Form NPAF 24A issued for use in applying under terms of M—4A for excep- 
tion or adjustment from provisions of the order on prohibited construction cases 
and in cases involving the prohibited use of copper or aluminum. 

As NPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann told the Construction Industry 
Advisory Committee at its July 10 meeting, today’s actions were needed because 
the Nation is entering the second and most difficult phase of the defense effort. 
At this time, Mr. Fleischmann said, stated requirements for structural steel 
are more than double the supply. But since the Controlled Materials Plan 
provides a basis for balancing supply and demand and for channeling scarce 
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materials into the most essential projects and programming these projects, the 
time has come to relax restrictions on types of construction using small amounts 
of critical materials. 

Details of today’s actions are provided under separate headings as follows: 


M-4 REVOKED 
M-4A ISSUED 


Order M-4 is revoked as of today. The revocation does not affect any liabilities 
for violation of provisions of M—4 as amended from time to time, or for violations 
of any adjustments, exemptions, directions, directives, or other actions of NPA 
under the order. 

Order M-4A specifically prohibits the commencement of construction of al! 
types of buildings, structures, or projects which require the use of more than 
specified quantities of controlled materials unless the prime contractor receives 
either an authorized construction schedule and a related allotment of materials 
under terms of CMP Regulation 6. He is permitted to self-anthorize his orders 
for less than the specified amounts of these materials, as provided in Direction 
1 of CMP Regulation 6. 

The new order retains prohibitions on certain uses of copper and aluminum 
contained in the old order. These forbid the use of copper and aluminum in 
construction for decorative or ornamental purposes, or the use of any copper- 
controlled materials to be fabricated, adapted, or fitted for any of 17 purposes, 
including cornices, downspouts, gutters and accessories, roofing, most iron-pipe 
sizes and fittings, tube and tube fittings. 

Also forbidden is the use of any aluminum, other than class B products, for 
any purposes other than industrial construction. 

The List A of prohibited construction of M—4 is transferred intact to M-4A. 
This list of 47 types of structures, buildings, and projects for entertainment, 
recreation, or amusement appears in table I. 

The order forbids the use of more than 2 tons of carbon steel, 200 pounds of 
copper, or any quantity of aluminum, alloy steel, or stainless steel for construc- 
tion described in table I. 

Order M-—4A provides that for all other types of construction (except those 
listed in table 1) no person may commence construction after September 30 on 
any building, structure, or project unless he has received an authorized construc- 
tion schedule and related allotments under provisions of CMP Regulation 6, or 
unless he can complete the proposed construction with the quantites of controlled 
materials which he may obtain by self-authorization under provisions of Direction 
1 to CMP Regulation 6. 

Between now and the beginning of the fourth quarter the new order provides 
that no construction may be started if it will use more than the specified amounts 
of controlled materials stated in Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6. 

However, no priority assistance for materials will be made available for any 
such construction for delivery before October 1. Nor will priority assistance be 
made available before that date to acquire products or materials, or to make 
inyentory replacements, or to acquire production machinery or equipment. 

This means that the self-authorization provisions of the regulations do not 
go into effect until the beginning of the fourth quarter, October 1. Until that 
time a person may start construction on a project using up to the minimum 
amounts of controlled materials listed, but he must obtain his materials without 
priorities assistance from any Government agency. 

Between now and October 1 he may not start construction on any project 
using more than the specified amounts of material. Authorized construction 
schedules for such projects and allotments of materials will not be issued for 
use before the fourth quarter. 

M-4A explains that the methods of acquiring an authorized construction 
schedule and the related allotments are set forth in CMP Regulation 6, which 
provides for submitting form CMP-4IC. 

It explains that Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 provides for self-authoriza- 
tion by a prime contractor of his orders for certain specified quantities of con- 
trolled materials. 

M-4A makes provision for persons affected by copper-restriction provisions of 
the order, or those restrictions on the items on table I, to make application for 
adjustment or exception. This application may be made on the ground that 
the provision in question works an undue hardship upon the person involved or 
that its enforcement against him would not be in the interest of national defense 
or in the public interest. 
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In considering requests for adjustment or exception, NPA will be guided by 
requirements of public health and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of 
jabor and resulting unemployment that would impair the defense program. 

The order directs that applications for adjustment or exception on table I 
cases must be made by filing both Form NPAF 24A, issued today, and Form 
CMP-4C. These forms are filed with NPA in Washington with the following 
exceptions : 

For table I projects required as parts of integrated programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration or the hospital program of the Federal Security Agency, the 
application forms must be filed with the respective agencies. 

For the purpose of permitting construction of a gymnasium which is to be 
part of a school plant and-is to be used primarily for instructional purpeses in 
physical education and training, the application forms must be filed with the 
Federal Security Agency in Washington. Such a project, however, must not 
provide for the seating of spectators, 

In determining whether an adjustment or exception should be granted in these 
cases, the processing agency will consider whether the applicant has in his 
inventory, as provided in CMP Regulation 2, controlled materials in sufficient 
quantity to complete the proposed project. 

Requests for adjustment or exception to the copper limitation provisions of 
M-4A must also be made by filing Form NPAF 24A with NPA in Washington. 

Three types of construction are exempt from general provisions of M-—4A, since 
they are subject to provisions of special NVA orders. These are construction 
of electric-power-generating facilities, subject to NPA Order M-50; construction 
of facilities for the production, processing, refining, and distribution of petro- 
leum and gas, subject to NPA Order M-462; and operating construction in con- 
nection with communications facilities, subject to NPA Order M-77. 

“Commerce construction” is redefined in M-4A as meaning “to incorporate 
into a building, structure, or project, a substantial quantity of materials which 
are to be an integral and permanent part of such building, structure, or project 
(for example, the pouring of footings or other foundation). Fabrication pro- 
duction or processing of prefabricated buildings, building materials, building 
equipment, or personal property to be installed does not coustitute commence- 
ment of construction.” ; 

This eliminates the previous inclusion of “site clearance” as constituting com- 
mencement of construction as defined in M-4. 

The order points out that “authorized construction schedule” is defined in 
section 2 (g) of CMP Regulation 6. This definition follows: 

“Authorized construction schedule means a construction schedule specifically 
approved by a claimant agency or by an industry division with respect to a 
prime contractor, or specifically approved by a prime contractor or a subcon- 
tractor with respect to a subcontractor.” 


CMP ReeuLation 6 AMENDED 
DIRECTIVE 1 TO CMP REGULATION 6 

The amendment to CMP Regulation 6 provides that, except where specifically 
provided otherwise by NPA, no person may continue construction already com- 
menced or commence construction unless he has received an authorized construc- 
tion schedule and related allotment of controlled materials. 

The regulation says that these may be authorized on the basis of information 
furnished by applicants on CMP Form 4C and directs prime contractors to 
furnish this data to the appropriate claimant agency or industry division. 

The regulation. further states that no owner or prime contractor who has 
received an authorized construction schedule may obtain any material or 
product needed for its completion except by use of the related allotment symbol 
or DO rating. This means that purchase of material over and above the amounts 
specifically authorized is prohibited. 

Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 establishes the procedure whereby persons 
may place authorized controlled material orders and defense rated (DO) orders 
for construction materials (calling for delivery after September 30) for projects 
where the total requirements do not exceed specified quantities. 

The types of construction and the quantities of controlled materials for which 
the self-authorization procedure may be used are listed in a table in Schedule I, 
which is a part of the regulation. 

Schedule I lists the various amounts of different kinds of steel, copper, and 
aluminum which can be self-authorized for industrial construction ; residential 
construction of from one to four dwelling units per structure; and all other 
construction. 
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There is no provision for self-authorization for multiunit residential (apart- 
ment house) construction or for table I construction in M—4A. 

Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 provides that after September 30 a prime 
contractor may continue construction that has been started or commence con 
struction of multiunit residential structures (apartment houses) only by cet- 
ting authorization after submitting Form CMP-4C to the appropriate field 
office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Prior to that date he may continue or start such a project without authoriz:- 
tion if his total requirements for controlled materials, including class A products, 
do not exceed the following amounts: Carbon steel, 25 tons; aluminum, alloy 
steel, and stainless steel, none; copper and copper-base alloys, 2,000) pounds. 

If such a project will require more than these amounts of materials and if it 
will be started before October 1, applications may be made to HHFA. 

Construction of projects listed in table I in M-4 may not be started or ¢on- 
tinued without an authorization received after submission of both CMP-4C 
and NPAF-24A to the appropriate agency unless the total requirements of 
controlled materials, including class A products, are less than the following 
amounts: Carbon steel, 2 tons: aluminum, alloy steel, and stainless steel, none; 
copper and copper-base alloys, 200 pounds, 

For construction of projects other than those in table I, or multi-unit resi- 
dential structures, prior to October 1, construction may be commenced provided 
the materials used do not exceed the amounts allowed for self-authorization 
in Schedule I. 

Prior to October 1, a prime contractor may continue construction already 
started on projects of this type by these methods: 

(1) Without submitting an application if his total requirements after Sep- 
tember 30 of each kind of controlled material for completing such a project, 
including material for class A products, do not exceed the amounts in Schedule 
I, or 

2) By submitting an application on Form CMP-4C for authorization to 
continue construction after September 30, and an allotment of controlled ma- 
terial, if his total requirements after September 30 of any kind of controlled 
material for completion of the project, including materials for class A products, 
exceed the amounts specified in Schedule A. 

The method of using the self-authorization procedure for controlled materials 
up to the amounts provided for calls for the use of the following allotment 
symbols: 

U-—6 for industrial plants, factories or facilities. 
U7 for residential structures other than multi-unit ones. 
U-S for all other types of projects except table I and multi-unit residential. 

For self-authorizing orders for delivery of products or materials other than 
controlled materials, the rating DO with the appropriate allotment symbol may 
be used by persons authorized to use the procedure with controlled materials. 

However, DO ratings may not be used to procure either any construction 
machinery (as defined in NPA Order M—43), or metal working machines (as 
defined in NPA Crder M-41). 

Every delivery order placed by a contractor under provisions of this direction 
must contain a certification. 

A delivery order for controlled materials, designated according to the fore- 
going procedure, constitutes an authorized controlled material order. <A con- 
struction project which may be erected with controlled materials obtained 
with the use of the approved allotment symbols, plus controlled materials 
properly contained in inventory, constitutes an authorized construction schedule 
for the purposes of all CMP regulations. 

The direction contains definitions of “project,” “residential structure’ 
“multi-residential structure.” 

DELEGATION 14 AMENDED; DELEGATION 7 REVOKED; 
M-74 AMENDED; Form NPAF-24A 

These actions are all taken to make the respective provisions conform with 

the new construction regulations. 


, 


and 


3ACKGROUND INFORMATION 

As originally adopted October 26, 1950, M—4 banned only the construction of 
new buildings for amusement, recreational or entertainment purposes. 

At that time it was pointed out that the prohibited construction was “of a 
type which does not further the defense effort, either directly or indirectly, 
and does not @crease the Nation's productive capacity.” 
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The statement of policy contained in the order said: “In the event increasing 
material shortages clearly indicate the necessity for such action in the national 
interest, NPA may further limit the commencement of construction of additional 
types of projects which do not support the defense effort or increase the Nation’s 
productive capacity.” 

In January 1951, NPA amended the construction order to establish a system 
under which virtually all new private commercial construction was made 
subject to specific NPA authorization. 

At that time NPA said commercial construction generally would be authorized 
only when it (1) furthers the defense effort; (2) is essential to public health, 
welfare, or safety; or (3) will alleviate or prevent hardship to a particular 
community. 

On May 3 NPA amended the construction order further to require authorization 
for construction of large apartment houses, luxury residences, and all indus- 
trial facilities and public and private construction projects requiring the use 
of more than 25 tons of steel. 

On June 7 NPA delegated authority to eight Government agencies to process 
construction applications on projects within their jurisdictions. 

On June 21 NPA issued CMP Regulation 6 to bring construction under pro- 
visions of the Controlled Materials Plan on a permissive basis. Minor amend- 
ments to M—4 were made on July 3. 

Additional information may be obtained at Department of Commerce field 
offices. 

(Attached are texts of Order M-4A, amendment to CMP Regulation 6, Direc- 
tion 1 to Regulation 6, amendment to Delegation 14, revocation of M—4, revoca- 
tion of Delegation 7 and a copy of form NPAF-—24A.) 





Exureir 61 
NPA CONSTRUCTION ORDER M-4A AS AMENDED AUGUST 20, 1951 


M—4A 
As AMENDED 
AvuGuUsT 20, 1951 
UNITED Sratres DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
TITLE 532A—NATIONAL DEFENSE APPENDIX 
Cuaprer VI—NATIONAL Propuction AUTHORITY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[NPA Order M-4A as Amended August 20, 1951] 
M—4A—CONSTRUCTION 


This order as amended is found necessary and appropriate to promote the 
national defense and is issued pursuant to the authority granted by section 101 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 as amended. In the formulation of this 
order as amended, consultation with industry representatives was found to be 
impracticable due to the necessity for immediate action. 


1. What this order does. 
2. Revocation of NPA Order M-4. 
3. Definitions. 
4. Commencing or continuing construction of buildings, structures, or projects listed in 
Table I. 
5. Commencing or continuing construc ion of buildings, structures, or projects not listed 
in Table I 
6. How to obtain an authorized construction schedule and related allotments. 
7. Use of copper and aluminum in construction. 
8. Applications for adjustment or exception. 
9. Exemptions. 
0. Prohibited deliveries. 
1. Scope of this order. 
2. Communications. 
3. Records and reports. 
4. Violations. 
Table I—Recreational, Entertainment, and Amusement Construction. 
Table IIl—Agencies to Which Communications Should Be Directed. 

AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 14 issued under see. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended: 50 U.S.C. 
App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply sec, 101, 64 Stat. 799, as amended ; 50 U. S. C. App. 
Sup. 2071, see. 101, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. : sec. 2, 
bk. O, 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 


82354—52 53 
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Secrion 1. What this order does. (a) This order supersedes NPA Order M-4 
(Construction) ; and, in its place, it provides new rules for limiting building con- 
struction and for limiting the use of certain building materials, in order to fur- 
ther the purposes of conserving critical materials and services required for the 
defense program. To accomplish these purposes, this order : 

(1) Prohibits the commencement or continuing of construction of all types of 
buildings, structures, or projects which require the use of more than certain 
specified quantities of controlled materials, unless the prime contractor re- 
ceives either an authorized construction schedule and related allotment under 
CMP Regulation No. 6, or is permitted to self-authorize his orders for the ma- 
terials which he will use for the construction, 

(2) Prohibits the use in construction of copper or aluminum for certain speci- 
fied purposes, 

(b) This order makes provision for the granting of adjustments or exceptions 
in cases of unreasonable hardship, or where required in the interest of the 
national defense or in the public interest. 

Sec. 2. Revocation of NPA Order M-4. NPA Order M—4 as amended July 1, 
1951, has been revoked. That revocation does not affect any liabilities for viola- 
tion of NPA Order M-—4, as amended from time to time, or for violation of any 
adjustments, exceptions, directions, directives, or other actions of the National 
Production Authority under it. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. As used in this order: 

(a) “Person” means any individual, corporation, partnership, association, or 
any other organized group of persons, and includes any agency of the United 
States or any other government. 

(b) “Construction” means the erection of any building, structure, or project, 
or addition or extension thereto, or alteration thereof, through the incorpora- 
tion-in-place on the site of materials which are to be an integral and permanent 
part of the building, structure, or project, but it does not include maintenance 
and repair. 

(c) “Commence construction” means to incorporate into a building, struc- 
ture, or project, a substantial quantity of materials which are to be an integral 
and permanent part of such building, structure, or project (for example, the 
pouring or placing of footings or other foundations). Fabrication, production, 
or processing of prefabricated buildings, building materials, building equip- 
ment, or personal property to be installed does not constitute commencement 
of construction. 

(d) “Allotment” has the meaning as given in section 2 (p) of CMP Regula- 
tion No. 6. 

(e) “Authorized construction schedule” has the meaning as given in section 
2 (g) of CMP Regulation No. 6. 

(f) “Controlled material” means steel, copper, and aluminum in the forms 
and shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

(g) “Steel,” “copper”? and “aluminum” means steel, copper, and aluminum 
in the forms and shapes indicated in Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

(h) “Multiunit residential structure” has the meaning as given in section 2 
(¢) of Direction 1 of CMP Regulation No. 6. 

Sec. 4. Commencing or continuing construction of buildings, structures, or 
projects listed in Table I. (a) No person shall commence construction of any 
building, structure, or project of a type specified in Table I of this order if 
completion of such building, structure, or project will require the use of more 
than 2 tons of carbon steel, or 200 pounds of copper, or any quantity of alumi- 
num, alloy steel, or stainless steel, An adjustment or exception to permit the 
commencement of such construction may be granted under section 8S of this order. 

(b) After September 30, 1951, a person shall not continue construction that 
has been commenced of a building, structure, or project of a type listed in 
Table I of this order without receiving an adjustment or exception under section 
S of this order, unless his total requirements of each kind of controlled ma- 
terial for completion of such construction, including material for Class A 
products, do net exceed the following: Carbon steel, 2 tons; copper, 200 pounds; 
aluminiim, alloy steel, stainless steel, none. 

(¢) Construction by, or for the account of, the Department of Defense or 
the Atomic Energy Commission is exempt from the previsions of this section. 

Sec. 5. Commencing or- continuing construction of building, structures, or 
projects not listed in Table I—(a) Commencing construction. (1) Prior to 
October 1, 1951, a person shall not commence construction of a multiunit resi- 
dential structure if his total requirements of each kind of controlled material 
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for completion of such construction, including material for Class A products, 
exceeds the following: Carbon steel, 25 tons; copper, 2,000 pounds; alloy steel, 
stainless steel, and aluminum, none. A person who desires, prior to October 
1. 1951, to commence construction of a multiunit residential structure requiring 
more than the amounts of controlled materials specified in this paragrapl may 
request authorization to do so by submitting an application on Form CMP-4C 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Prior to October 1, 1951, a person shall not commence construction of a 
building, structure, or project, other than a multiunit residential structure or 
one of a type listed on Table I of this order, unless his total requirements for 
delivery of each kind of controlled material after September 30, 1951, for coi- 
pletion of such construction, including material for Class A products, do not 
exceed the amounts specified in Schedule I of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 
No. 6 for the appropriate type of construction. However, if a person has re- 
ceived an authorized construction schedule and related allotment prior to 
October 1, 1951, he may commence construction before that date in accordance 
with such authorized construction schedule. 

(3) After September 30, 1951, no person shall commence construction of any 
building, structure, or project until he has received an authorized construction 
schedule and related allotment, unless his total requirements for delivery of 
each kind of controlled material after September 30, 1951, for completion of 
such construction do not exceed the amounts specified in Schedule I of Di- 
rection 1 to CMP Regulation No. 6 for the appropriate type of construction. 

(b) Continuing construction. (1) Prior to October 1, 1951, a person shall 
not continue construction which has been commenced of a multiunit residential 
structure if his total requirements of each kind of controlled material for com- 
pletion of such construction, including material for Class A products, exceed the 
following: Carbon steel, 25 tons; copper, 2,000 pounds; alloy steel, stainless steel, 
aluminum, none. A person who desires, prior to October 1, 1951, to continue 
coustruction which has been commenced of a multiunit residential structure 
requiring more than the amounts of controlled materials specified in this para- 
graph may request authorization to do so by submitting an application on Form 
CMP—IC to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. After 
September 50, 1951, a person shall not continue construction that has been com- 
menced of a multiunit residential structure without receiving authorization 
pursuant to an application submitted on Form CMP—4C to the appropriate field 
office of the Housing and Home Finance Agency (as indicated on the instruction 
sheet to that form). 

(2) A person shall not continue construction that has been commenced of 
any building, structure, or project, other than one of a type listed in Table I of 
this order or a multiunit residential structure, without submitting an application 
on Form CMP-4¢, if his total requirements for delivery after September 30, 
1951, of each kind of controlled material for completion of such construetion, 
including material for Class A products, exceed the amounts specified in Sched 
ule I of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation No. 6, for the appropriate type of con- 
struction indicated therein. 

Sec. 6. Jloie to obtain an authorized construction schedule and related ailot- 
ment. The method of acquiring an authorized construction schedule and re- 
lated allotment is set forth in CMP Regulation No. 6, which provides for sub 
Initting an application on Form CMP-4C. The instruction sheet to Form 
CMP-4C indicates where the application shall be filed, depending upon the 
type of construction involved. Further, provision is made in Direction 1 to 
CMP Regulation No. 6 for self-authorization by a prime contractor of his orders 
for certain specified quantities of controlled materials. 

Sec. 7. Use of copper and aluminum in construction. No person shall use in 
or in connection with the construction of any building, structure, or project, 
any copper or aluminum controlled material (as defined in CMP Regulation 
No. 1) for decorative or ornamental purposes or use any aluminum (other 
than Class B products) for any purpose other than industrial construction, or 
use any copper controlled material to be fabricated, adapted, or fitted on the 
site of the construction for any of the following purposes : 


{ 


Cement flooring and composition flooring (except that [crude arsenical] copper 
precipitate may be used for flooring in hospital operating and anesthesia roonis, 
for places where explosives are handled or stored, and for places where explo- 
sive vapors may be present). 

Cornices, 

Downspouts and accessories thereto. 
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Facias. 

Gutters and accessories thereto. 

I. P. S. waste nipples. 

Leaders and accessories thereto. 

Linoleum stripping. 

Marquees. 

Metal siding. 

Moldings for joining cabinet sinks. 

Pipe, iron pipe sizes, and fittings (except for industrial process piping and chem- 
ical and gas equipment ; solder nipples, solder bushing, and ferrules; and spe- 
cial hospital plumbing fixtures), including unions and union fittings (except 
seats, and except for other parts of unions and union fittings (1) where and 
to the extent that the physical and chemical properties of the liquid or gas 
passing through the union or union fittings make the use of any other material 
dangerous or impractical, or (2) where the valve is of a type designed for use 
in an air-conditioning or refrigeration “system,” or (3) where use of copper 
and tubing and/or brass pipe is permitted). 

Roofing. 

Store fronts. : 

Supply pipes, iron pipe sizes. 

Terrazzo strips. 

Tube, tubing, and fittings for piping systems in construction (except for type 
K for underground water service connections ; types B, L, and M for domestic 
hot and cold water supply pipes, tank to oil burner hook-ups, interconnecting 
lines carrying primary or secondary refrigerant between compression equip 
ment and cooling coils, and oxygen lines; types B, K, L, and M for industrial 
process, food, chemical and gas equipment piping; and seamless tube carrying 
the actuating medium for air temperature control apparatus). 


Sec. 8. Applications for adjustment or exception. (a) Any person affected by 
any provision of section 4 or 7 of this order may file a request for adjustment or 
exception upon the ground that such provision works an undue or exceptional 
hardship upon him not suffered generally by others in the same trade or industry, 
or that the enforcement against him would not be in the interest of the national 
defense or in the public interest. In examining requests for adjustment claim- 
ing that the public interest is prejudiced by the application of any provision of 
this order, consideration will be given to the requirements of the public health 
and safety, civilian defense, and dislocation of labor and resulting unemployment 
that would impair the defense program. 

(b) To apply for and adjustment or exception from section 4 of this order, 
both Form NPAF-24A and Form CMP-—4C shall be filed. The forms shall be 
filed with the National Production Authority, Washington 25, D. C., except in 
the following instances: 

(1) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commence- 
ment or continuance of construction of a building, structure, or project of the 
type specified in Table I of this order, which is required as part of an integrated 
hospital program of the Veterans’ Administration, shall be filed with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commence- 
ment or continuance of construction of a building, structure, or project of the 
type specified in Table I of this order, which is required as part of an integrated 
hospital program of the Federal Security Agency, shall be filed with the Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

(3) An application for an adjustment or exception to permit the commence- 
ment or continuance of construction of a gymnasium which is to be part of a 
school plant, and is to be used primarily for instructional purposes in physical 
education and training, shall be filed with the Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (The Federal Security Agency shall not authorize the commence- 
ment or continuance of construction of such a school gymnasium if it provides 
for spectator seating). . 

(c) In determining whether an adjustment or exception should be granted 
under paragraph (b) of this section, the agency processing the application will 
consider whether the applicant has properly contained in his inventory, as pro- 
vided for in CMP Regulation No. 2, controlled materials in a quantity sufficient to 
complete the proposed building, structure, or project. 

(d) Each request for an adjustment or exception from the provision of section 
7 of this order shall be made by filing Form NPAF-—24A with the National Pro- 
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duction Authority, Washington 25, D.C. Ref.: M-4A. However, when any such 
request relates to a category of construction with respect to which NPA has dele- 
gated authority to another Government agency, it shall be addressed to such 
Government agency, Washington 25, D. C., Ref. M-4A. 

Sec. 9. Exemptions. The following construction is exempt from the provi- 
sions of sections 5 and 6 of this order: 

(a) Construction of electric power generating projects, which is subject to 
NPA Order M-—50. 

(b) Construction of facilities for the production, processing, refining, and dis- 
tribution of petroleum and gas, which is subject to NPA Order M—46B. 

(c) Operating construction in connection with communications facilities, which 
is subject to NPA Order M-77. 

Sec. 10. Prohibited deliveries. No person shall accept an order for, or sell, 
deliver, or cause to be delivered, any material, equipment, or supplies which he 
knows, or has reason to believe, will be used in violation of the provisions of this 
order. 

Sec. 11. Scope of this order, This order shall apply to construction in the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, and in the territories and insular possessions 
of the United States. 

Sec. 12. Communications. All communications concerning this order shall be 
addressed to the particular agency designated in Table IL-of this order as being 
responsible for the particular category of construction involved (Ref: NPA Order 
M-4A). 

Sec. 18. Records and reports. (a) Each person participating in any trans- 
action covered by this order shall retain in his possession for at least 2 years 
records of receipts, deliveries, inventories, and use, in sufficient detail to permit 
an audit that determines for each transaction that that provisions of this order 
have been met. This does not specify any particular accounting method and does 
not require alteration of the system of records customarily maintained,’ provided 
such records supply an adequate basis for audit. Records may be retained in the 
form of microfilm or other photographic copies instead of the originals. 

(b) All records required by this order shall be made available at the usual 
place of business where maintained for inspection and audit by duly authorized 
representatives of the National Production Authority. 

(¢) Persons subject to this order shall make such records and submit such 
reports to the National Production Authority, or other governmental agency 
administering this order, as shall be required, subject to the terms of the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942 (5 U.S.C. 139-139F ). 

Sec. 14. Violations. Any person who wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or any other order or regulation of the National Production Authority or 
who wilfully conceals a material fact or furnishes false information in the course 
of operation under this order is guilty of a crime and, upon conviction, may be 
punished by fine or imprisonment or both. In addition, administrative action 
may be taken against any such person to suspend his privilege of receiving fur- 
ther deliveries of products or materials or using facilities under priority or allo- 
cation control and to deprive him of further priorities assistance. 

Note: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this order have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942 

This order as amended shall take effect on August 20, 1951. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
MANLy FLEISCHMANN, Administrator. 


TABLE I—RECREATIONAL, ENTERTAINMENT, AND AMUSEMENT CONSTRUCTION 


All building structures, or projects to be used for, or in connection with, any 
recreational, amusement, or entertainment purpose, whether public or private, 
including, but not limited to: 


Amphitheater. Assembly hall used primarily for recre- 
Amusement arcade. ation or amusement. 
Amusement device built into place on Athletic field house. 
the site, such as a roller coaster, Band stand. 
merry-go-round, or similar device or Bars and buildings or structures where 
kind. This shall not inelude de- the predominant business carried out 
mountable or portable equipment. therein or in connection therewith 
Amusement park. shall be the sale for consumption on 
Arena. the premises of alcoholic liquors. 
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Flood lighting (including piers, poles, 
towers, framework, or foundation 
Billiard or pool parlor. with fixed equipment) in connection 
Bleachers and similar seating arrange- with any recreational, amusemelt, 
: snes or entertainment purpose. 
ments when they are built in place Gousling establichentah. 
as a permanent part of the building, Golf course. 


jaseball park. 
sjuthhouse. 


structure, or project. Golf club. 
Boardwalk used primarily for recrea- (jolf driving range. 
tion or amusement. Grandstand. 
Boat or canoe club. Gymnasium. 
lowling alley establishment. Lodge hall. 


Music shell. 

Night club. 

Pier used primarily for recreation or 
amusement, 


Cabana, 
Camp (except for publie or social wel- 
fare). 


Carnival. ; : P ’ Race track, any kind. 

Club building except for social welfare Riging academy. 
purposes, odeo, 

Country club. Shooting gallery. 

Dance hall, Skating rink. 


Ski lodge. 


Dance studio, , 
Slot-machine establishment. 


Dude ranch used primarily for recrea- *) - 
: Stadium. 
tion or amusement. tetas - 
ene - exhibiti building _ Swimming pool. 
Exposition or exhibition building or Theater, any kind (including drive-in 


structure for recreational amuse- theater). 
ment, or entertainment displays or Yacht basin or marine railway prinia- 
purposes, rily for the use of pleasure craft. 


TaBLe LI—AGENCIES TO WHICH COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE DrrectTep 


Category of construction Agency | Address where communications 
hye a 
shall be fil d 


All school and library construction; | Federal Security Agency Schools and libraries: Office of Edu- 
all hospital and health facility con- cation, Federal Security Agency, 
struction other than the Veterans’ Washington 25,D.C. Ref: NPA 
Administration and military hos- Order M-4A, 
pitals: all other health and sanita- Hospitals and health projects: Put 
tion programs (but not w tfer-sup- lic Health Service, Federal 
ply and sewer-construction pro- curity Ageney, Washingten 25 
grams) except such types of con- D.C. Ref: NPA Order M-4A 
struction on federally owned prop- 
erty under the control of the 


Atomic Energy Commission and 
such types of construction on mili- 
tary reservation lege honsing. 
The hosnital program of the Veter- | Veterans’ Administration 
ans’ Administration. 











Housing construction, alteration, | Housing and Home” Finane Publie housir Public Hon 
ind repair, except: housing and Ageney Administration Field Offic 
community facilities on federall Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 
owned property under th itrol Private he in) Federal Hou 
of the Atomie Energy Commis- Administration Field Off 
sion: housing on military reserva- Ref: NPA Order M-4A. 
tions: military ho under Pui 
lie Law 211, 8tst Congress: coll 
housing and farmstead nstruc- 
tion. 

Facilities for departmental programs Department of the Interior Department of the Interior, Was! 
of the Department of the Interior ington 25, D. C. Ref: NPA 

Order M-4A. 

Facilities for the production, prepa- | Department of the Interior Defense Solid Fuels Administi 

ration, and processing of solid fuels tion, Denartment of the Interior 
Washington 25, D. C, Re 
NPA Order M-4A. 

Facilities for the production and | Department of thefInterior Defense Minerals Administratior 
processing of metal id minerals Department of the  Interi 
(except solid fuels, oil, and gas). | Washington 25, D,. C. Re 

NPA Order M-4A 

Facilities for the production and | Department of the Interior Defense Fisheries Administratic 

processing of fishery products, | Department of the Inter 


Washington 25, D. C. Ref 
NPA Order M-4A, 
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TABLE II—AGENCIES TO WHICH COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD Be Direcrep-—Con. 


Category of construction 


‘acilities for the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of elec- 
tric power. 


iilities for the production, process- 
ing, refining, and distribution of 
petroleum and gas, and facilities 
for the production, processi and 
listribution of the products listed 
in Appendix A of NPA Delegation 
9 (but not filling stations 
ureau of Public Roads programs 
for highway construction and 
ince of all rural and urban 
highways, streets, highway equip- 
ment 1 hops, bridges, tun- 
nel ] facilities, and ap- 
purtenant installations, regardless 
of financing. 
Air navigation facilities: civil air- 


ports. 


iipyards. 


Facilities for domestic transporta- 
tion, storage, and port facilities. 
‘onstruction by, or for the account 
of, the Department of Defense and 
all military housing under Public 
Law 211, Sist Congress; Navy con- 
struction; Army construction; Air 
Foree construction, including but 
not limited to projects of an in- 
dustrial nature financed by the 
Air Force; military command con- 
struction. 

All construction by, or for the ac- 
count of, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; industrial construction 
sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

All construction by, or for the ae- 
count of, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Federal buildings and facilities ex 
cept as otherwise designated in 
this table. 


Farm construction, including farm- 
Stead construction; food oduc- 
tion and processing facilities, and 
wholesale food distribution facili 
ties within the limits of the memo 
randum of agreement between the 
Administrator of the Production 
nd Marketing Administration 
ind the Administrator of the Na- 

Production Authority (6 
3410), as from time to timg 
iumended or supplemented 
peration onstruction im 
mmunication 


Industrial construction not 


ibove 


vater supplie transm or 


umping, treatment, storage, and 
tribution, for domestic and in 
strial use; facilities for domestic 
id industrial liquid, water, sew- 
¢ collection, transmission, punip 
ng, treatment, and disposal 
All other construction not specifi 
cally listed above (includi 
cat egeries of construction in 
I except as provided in section 
of this order). 


Agency 


See NPA Order M-50 


i for De- 
ent of the Interior, 


Db. C. Ref: 


Order M—46B 


Department of Commerce Bureau of Public Roads, District 
Engineer, Field Ollices (through 


state. Highway Department 


Ref; NPA Order M-4A 


Department of mumerce nautics Admi ym, 
tt \ Washington 25, 
. Order M-4A., 
Department of Commerce \ tin .dministration, Wash- 
>. Ref: NPA 
Defense Transport Adminis 
Stration. 


of Defense | il representative of the military 
department concerned. Ref: 
NPA Order M-4A. (Do not file 
\{P-4C unless it is re- 


Department 


( 
- 1 
quested 


I “ ot the 

( Tiils he 

M-4A. Do 

MP-4IC unless it 
Committee 


shineton 
: +) 
1 
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ExHisitT 62 


NPA FORM (CMP-4C)—APPLICATION FORM FOR CONSTRUCTION 



































PROJECTS 
Fors Approved; Budget Bureau No. 93-8162 
Fora CHP -4C U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FOR GOVERNMENT USE ONLY 
(10°8+51) NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY Piling date 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS Authorization to 
(Check one or both) Pield No. 
(—) Application for authority to commence construction 
C) Application for authority to continue construction Pasbington 
oO Appl teat ton for allotment of {controlled materials and/or rating for 
Tr materials and equipment 
Date 
() mitiel ([) Revision 
See Instructions on Seperate Sheet Cup Aetborizatiog 2000 808 | 
ites 1 - Nene ami mailing address of perce to show faquiries should be Number 
directed for further information (Street, City, Zone, Stete) | 
| Date 





Sponsoring unit 


= = 


Title Telephane No. Item 5 - Major product or gse o° project 








ites 2 - Name and address 
of omer if different 
from Item 1 

(Street, City, Zone, State)) 
iteoe 3 - Name and address 
of applicant, a differ- 





Itee 6 - Location of project (Street, City, Zone, State) 








ent fro I 2 

(Street, # mwog® do ‘Seate) 

ys 4 - Name aod address Item 7 - Description of project (Check ene) 

of general construction 

contractor, if selected 1 C) new 20) —— 3 (2) Remade! ing 





(Street, City, Zone, State) 
ites @ - Previous applications, if any, relative to this project 






























































Action taken 
Serial or —s 4) , 
Case No. or 
Applicat ton Date filed Mere filed By whos filed other 5 2 p 
dentificat a5 i 
(®) (by «e) (4) (02) Mi @|@® a) 
OPar- 
fommer 
NBRB- 140 
NPAP-24A » 
Cwr-4c 
Other (Specify) 
tion I - APPLICATION FOR AUTHORIZATI ‘© COMMENCE CONSTRUCTION - If authorization to commence construction 
is requested for a project, supply the Ol lowing information on attached sheets. 


&. Description of building, structure or project. State for each structure; (1) Floor plan size, (2) Mumber of stories, (3) Type of 
comstructian (i... wood frame, stee] frame, reinforced cancrete, masonry). 

>. Has any other application or proposal been made relating %o this project (euch as expansion of water, electric, and sewage, fecili- 
ties, etc.) If so, etate name of agency and address to which application or proposal was submitted and date, ection taken and date. 

If sot, ill expansion of utilities services be required? 

. Basis for application. 

(1) Belation to Defense Bffort: aan it is claimed that the proposed construction will aid the defense effort, provide statements and 
other date to justify the c lly, including on the facilities to be served snd statements of Governecst 
agencies, where penn te Da ‘. the case of facility expapsiam projects which would result in additional product or service ca- 
pacity, report net edditiamal capacity resulting from the requested facility expansion by product class of service. 

(2) Public Beaith, Safety or Welfare: If the proposed construction is required ty orders issued by Public Health, Safety, or Selfare 

thorities, provide full information and subsit certified or photostatic copies of such orders, ali properly idetified. 

(3) Effect on Community: If it is claimed that denial of the request would ely affect the et large, provide sap- 
porting data, including growth of community. 

(4) Are these facilities intended to serve = specific bowing project, Government or otherviser [_] res [_]no If yes, iden- 
tify the project. 


o 











(5) Other basis. 
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Section If - PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE AND COST SUMMARY 
Part C - Estimated Comstrection Costs (Material and 
Part A - Proposed Constrection Schedule labor) - See Inetructions 
Production equip- T 
sees Ite | Const rection ent installations rT | t 
Le ca) (>) : (ay cb) 
1 | Starting date, ectusi i 
or | 
2 | Percent complete at — | 
ige of this + 
3 a | 
i 
— +—_—_—___—__—_4 
Part B - TOTAL COST OF PROJECT his 
(8xclade Land and Personal Property) $ 4 
l 
Section III - APPLICATION FOR ALLOTMENT AND/GR RATING FOR ESTIMATED MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 
| POR SHIPSENT BY MILL, BAREHOUGE, OR OTHER SUPPLIER IW: 
te wait |e qtr. 195 qr. 195 | qtr. 195. gtr. 195. 
t — a * a |» = ° = 
a. MATERIAL OR EQUIPMENT - No. (b) (ey (4) } ce 
«) | 
ig | Carbon steel (including erought | | 
iron) Total of items 62 thru 17 | | | 
02} Reinforcing bar | 
t 4 | 
o3| Other bar (include bar | | | 
apes) | 
ya ay — 
Short j | 
13) Plate Tons | 
ie Structural shapes (heavy) | | 
and piling | 
ie +——— 
7 Other mill form and | 
. products | 
+ T 
120 Allay steel (except stainless) } | 
} | 
2% | Stainless steel | 
4o | Copper and copper-base alloy | 
brass will products | 
_——— 
Copper-vire will products Pounds | 
4 
eo | Comper and copper-base alloy | 
foundry prodects and powder | } 
| a 
7 | Almings 
Total of columns (>), | 
so | Other building equipment Esti- (©), (4) and (> } 
and building materials mted 
— 
value 
190 Prodwction equipment and 
wachinery, if any 
Certification - The undersigned company or organization and the official executing this certification on its behalf hereby 
pe pa | — the informtion contained in this application or report is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge 
ami belief. 
isin By ——E 
Name of Applicant Signature of duly Authorized Representative 
Date Title 
U.S. Code, Title 18 (Crimes and Criminal Procedure), “Section 1001, formerly Section 80, aakes it « criminn] offense to ake « #!1l- 
ate false statement of sepresentation to am departeant or agency of the United States as to any aatter within ite jurisdiction. The 
individual compeny information reported an this fore is for use in defense sobilizstion activities. Persons who beve eccess to individ- 
wal company toformetion are subject to penalties for unauthorized disclosure. 





Pores CuP-4C (10-8-51) 
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Exuipir 63 


NPA PRESS RELEASE AND COLLATED LIST OF 71 INTERPRETATIONS 
OF CONSTRUCTION ORDER M-4A 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
Washington 25, D. C. 
CHARLES SAWYER, Secretary 


Advance release for morning papers NPA-1266 
of Monday, September 24, 1951 


CONSTRUCTION INTERPRETATIONS 


The National Production Authority, United States Department of Commerce, 
today issued a collation of 71 interpretations of its construction regulations 
which includes 60 interpretations not previously announced. 

Fig announced 11 of these interpretations previously in releases NPA-—1102 and 

PA-1180. The rest were issued to regional attorneys between August 3, when 
A new regulations were promulgated, and September 7. 

NPA explained that in some instances these interpretations have been revised 
or modified and, that the present list supersedes all previous interpretations 
issued between the foregoing dates. 

Many of the interpretations were provided in answer to specific inquiries; 
others were in response to general questions on certain aspects of the new regu- 
lations. 

The interpretations are broken down into eight categories: controlled mate- 
rials, self-authorization, section 7 of Order M-4A (copper and aluminum restric- 
tions), individual projects, commencement or continuance of construction, multi- 
use projects, categories of construction and delivery. 

The interpretations marked with an asterisk in the attached text are those 
included in releases previously issued, 

The collated list of interpretations is attached. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


1. The steel content of a prefabricated building or other Class B product is 
not to be considered in computing controlled materials requirements under 
Schedule 1 of Direction 1 of CMP Regulation 6. 

2. Since rigid steel electrical conduit is a Class B product, metal tubing for 
electrical conduit is also a Class B product. 

4 Wire nails are controlled materials. 

A steel distributor is required under the CMP Regulations to honor controlled 
nat ils orders bearing the CMP serial even when less than minimum mill 
quantities, or if they do not exceed 8,000 pounds of carbon steel, or other quan- 
tities of other steel products, as specified in Section 7 of NPA Order M-6. 

5. Structural shapes are by NPA definition, “those rolled flanged sections having 
at least one dimension of their cross-section three inches or greater, commonly 
referred to as angles, channels, beams and wide flanged sections.” This means 
that any standard rolled section from a 3x24 inch angle, 3 inch I beam, or 3 
inch channel up, are structural shapes. 

6. Steel bar joists are Class B products. 

7. A lally column is a Class B product. 

8. Used and new domestic and imported controlled materials are in the same 
elass, and all should be included in determining the quantities involved in con- 
struction. 

9. In computing quantities of controlled materials, the prime contractor must 
include the quantities of controlled materials necessary for the fabrication of 
Class A products which will be used by him in the construction, 

10. A controlled material which has been fabricated for a project to such an 
extent that it has lost its identity as a controlled material, and is not a Class B 
product, is automatically, therefore, a Class A product. The prohibition and 
control on the use of controlled materials under Order M-—4A and Direction 1 to 
CMP Regulation 6 is on controlled materials as such and is not on Class A or 
Class B products. However, the authorized quantities of controlled materials for 
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contruction include the quantities necessary for the fabrication of Class A prod- 
ucts needed by the prime contractor in his construction job. 

11. With regard to construction other than multi-unit residential and recrea- 
tional construction, a prime contractor may exceed the quantities specified in 
Order M-4A and Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6, so long as he does not receive 
delivery of controlled materials in excess .of those limits after September 30, 
1951. For example, a prime contractor may use in the construction of a one 
family residence more than 1,850 pounds of steel or 35 pounds of copper if the 
excess quantities come from his own pre-October inventory. The construction 
orders limit the amount which may be delivered to the prime contractor after 
September 30, 1951, but they will not prevent his using up his own previously 
acquired inventory. 

12. Where a prime contractor has self authorized his order for delivery of 
controlled materials in the Fourth Quarter and does not receive delivery during 
that quarter, he may not receive delivery in the First Quarter, or any subsequent 
quarter, in addition to the quantities of materials for delivery in such subsequent 
quarter which he self authorizes. The right to readjust delivery schedules 
applies only to allotments received on Form 13 and not to self-authorized orders. 

13. If a prime contractor requests an allotment of specific quantities of struc- 
tural steel and other types of carbon steel, and if he receives an allotment of 
carbon steel, he may not order quantities of each kind of carbon steel in amounts 
greater than he indicated in his 4C application. For example, if the 4C applica- 
tion requests an allotment of 10 tons of structural shapes and 10 tons of sheets, 
and if the allotment granted is for 20 tons of carbon steel, the prime contractor 
may not order or receive delivery of more than 10 tons of structural shapes and 
10 tons of sheets. He may not receive delivery of 15 tons of structural shapes 
and 5 tons of sheets. 

14. Standard concrete reinforcing bars made of steel are controlled material 
and not Class B products. <A standard bar is either straight, or bent to required 
shape. It can be smooth or deformed. A fabricated bar is a bar which has been 
bent and welded. 

15. The inquiry is whether steel sheets cut to size and drilled before delivery, 
and used for exterior walls and partitions in conjunction with a prefabricated 
steel frame, are controlled materials. The answer is no. They are Class B 
products. However, if such sheets are delivered uncut or undrilled, they are 
Class A products even if applied by the manufacturer or distributor of prefab- 
ricated steel structures, 

16. The inquiry concerns the distinction between carbon steel and structural 
stee]. Carbon steel includes structural steel. Lintels are structural steel: if 
the dimension is three inches or over, it is structural steel (heavy). Sheet metal 
duct work and steel pipe are carbon steel. 

17. Lintels and small angles with dimensions less than three inches wide are 
not structural steel but are bar shapes. 

18. The inquiry is whether the steel and steel window sash, also reinforced con- 
crete B products such as blocks, beams, roofing, floor tile, are charged against 
amount of steel allowed in construction of residential and other buildings, 
pursuant to Schedule 1 Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6. The answer is that 
if pre-cast by a manufacturer they are Class B products; if pre-cast on the job 
they are Class A. (See Press Release NPA-1151.) 

19. The inquiry is whether fabricated steel bar joist and steel roof decking are 
controlled materials. The answer is no. They are Class B products. 

20. The inquiry is whether stran steel is a Class B product. The answer is yes. 

21. The inquiry is whether web steel joists are Class B products. The answer 
is yes, 

22. The inguiry is whether a home builder who procures carbon steel which 
is not structural steel and welds the same into a piece of angle iron, and uses 
the welded piece as a lintel, may self authorize orders for the purchase of such 
carbon steel within the tonnage limitation of Schedule 1 to Direction 1 to CMP 6, 
The answer is ves, despite the fact that the welded article which will be manu- 
factured from the carbon steel will be the equivalent of a structural shape, 
since the builder is not acquiring a structural shape. 


SELF AUTHORIZATION 
1. The inquiry is whether a prime contractor may self authorize 2 tons of 


steel and 200 pounds of copper per project per quarter, or whether the self 
authorization is only permitted per project. In the case of commercial, public 
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and religious (but not recreational) the prime contractor is permitted to self 
authorize 2 tons of steel and 200 pounds of copper per projects per quarter. 

2. The inquiry is whether a prime contractor building an industrial plant 
may self authorize delivery orders in consecutive quarters until the building is 
completed. The answer is yes. This interpretation does not conflict with the 
provisions of Section 5 of Order M—4A 


SECTION 7 OF ORDER M—4A 


1. Type K tubing for underground water service, connecting from the street 
to a house or building, may be used under Section 7 of Order M-4A. However, 
the weight of this copper tubing must be figured in conrputing the specified 
quantities of coper under Direction 1 of CMP Regulation 6. 

2. When a prime contractor has copper in his inventory, or held for his account 
by another, and will require no copper or other controlled materials for de 
livery after September 30, 1951, and wishes to use such copper for a purpose 
prohibited by Section 7 of Order M—4A, he must file and application on Form 
24—-A and ask for an exception and the right to use it prior to his making use 
of the copper for the prohibited purpose. 

3. The inquiry is whether Section 7 of M-4A prevents a sheet metal con 
tractor from fabricating on the job sheet aluminum in connection with an apart 
ment house now under construction. The answer is yes. Aluminum cannot be 
used in construction other than industrial construction without specific au 
thorization from the National Production Authority. Section 7 of Order M-4A 
does not prohibit the use of galvanized steel sheet in construction, 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


1. In an office building where alterations are necessary for the occupancy 
of tenants, the whole building is considered one project, and the work done for 
or by each tenant cannot be considered a separate project. Therefore, the limi- 
tation of 2 tons of steel and 200 pounds of copper per project per quarter refers 
to the requirements of an entire office building for that quarter. 

2. Where construction is necessary to sink a well for water supply to serv- 
ice a building, each such well or series of wells is a construction project separate 
from the construction of the building, and the prime contractor building the 
well may self authorize the procurement of controlled materials for such well 
and its casing on the basis of 2 tons of steel and 200 pounds of copper per quarter 
per project. The quota of controlled materials for such well is not charged 
against the quota of steel to be used in the construction of the building. 

3. Where an oil supply tank is connected to an oil burner by copper tubing 
and such tubing is installed by and is to be used by the owner of a building, 
the weight of such copper tubing is included within the quota which may be self 
authorized under Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6 for the building. However, 
if the tubing is installed by a utility and title to it remains in the utility, then 
such quota should not be charged against the owner of the building. This in- 
terpretation applies to all types of construction including residential. 

4. Each gasoline station at a different location, although built by or for one 
company, is a separate project and self authorization may be used for each such 
gasoline station. 

5. Mach separate house in a building development is a separate project within 
the meaning of Schedule 1 of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6. Therefore, the 
prime contractor may self authorize orders for delivery of controlled materials 
for each unit without regard to the total number of units in the development. 
This rule applies without regard to whether the prime contractor is building 
the units for sale or intends to retain title to all the units and rent them. 


COMMENCEMENT ON CONTINUANCE OF CONSTRUCTION 


*1. With respect to construction other than Table I construction or multi- 
unit residential construction, if, prior to October 1, 1951, a prime contractor 
has in his possession or has held for his account by another his requirements 
of controlled materials for completion of the building, and does not require 
delivery after September 30, 4951, of controlled materials in quantities in ex- 
cess of the appropriate amount specified in Schedule 1 to Direction 1 to CMP 
Regulation 6, he may commence construction at any time and he may use such 
materials in his construction job, provided he conforms to Section 7 of Order 
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M-4A and to any other restrictions on use of materials contained in other NPA 


orders. 

*2 A prime contractor who has been issued a Certificate of Necessity for 
plant expansion and a DO-46 is nevertheless subject to Order M—4A and CMP 
Regulation 6. If he has not yet commenced construction, and if he will require 
delivery of more controlled materials than he can self authorize orders for, he 
may not commence construction unless he receives an authorized construction 
schedule and related allotment. If construction is now under way, he may not 
continue after September 30, 1951, without filing an application for an author 
ized construction schedule and related allotment unless his total requirements 
for delivery after September 30, 1951, do not exceed the amounts for which he 
may self authorize orders, For example, if construction of an industrial plant 
is now under way after the issuance of the Certificate of Necessity, and the con- 
struction job will require delivery of more than 25 tons of steel per quarter in 
order to complete the job, if the prime contractor files a 4C application with 
the request for an allotment, he may continue with his construction after Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. 

*3. A prime contractor has in inventory 50 tous of steel plus all the copper 
which he requires for the completion of his proposed building. He desires to 
build a commercial building which will require 100 tous of steel for completion. 
He may not commence construction unless he receives an authorized con- 
struction schedule since, after September 30, 1951, he will require delivery 
of more than 2 tons of steel per quarter. 

*4. A prime contractor has in inventory 50 tons of steel. He desires to 
build a commercial building which requires 52 tons of steel plus 200 pounds 
of copper for completion. THe may commence construction at the present 
time since, after September 380, 1951, he will not require delivery of more 
controlled materials than the amount for which he may self authorize his 
orders for delivery. 

*5. A prime contractor has in inventory 50 tons of steel and 1,000 pounds 
of copper. He desires to build a commercial building which will require 50 
tons of steel and 500 pounds of copper for completion. He may commence 
construction now since he will not require delivery of any controlled materials 
after September 30, 1951. 

*6. The rules stated under Items 3, 4 and 5 above apply equally if the build- 

ing is already under construction. Therefore, if the building referred to in 
ftem 3 is under construction, the prime contractor will be permitted to con 
tinne construction during the Third Quarter. He may not continue after Sep- 
tember 50, 1951, unless he has filed an application on Form CMP—-4C for authori- 
zation to continue after September 30, 1951, and has received an allotment. 
There is no guarantee that such application will be granted. In the instances 
cited in Items 4 and 5, the prime contractor will be able to continue construction 
without stopping, and without filing any application on Form CMPHC. 
*7. (a) A prime contractor has 50 tons of steel and 1,000 pounds of copper in 
his inventory. He desires to build a motion picture theater or other Table I 
category which will not require more than that amount of controlled materials. 
Under Section 4 of Order M-4A, he may not commence construction unless he 
is granted an exception under Section & of that order. Since the proposed 
construction would not result in a diminution of the controlled materials allo- 
cation available for distribution, this fact will be considered in processing the 
application for exception, 

(b) If a motion picture theater or other Table I category is now under con- 
struction pursuant to an exception granted under NPA Order MH, and if it 
Will require more than 2 tons of carbon steel or 200 pounds of copper for 
completion, the prime contractor May not continue with the construction after 
September 30, 1951, unless he receives an authorized construction schedule 
und related allotment under CMP 6. However, if the prime contractor needs 
not more than 2 tons of carbon steel or 200 pounds of copper to complete the 
theater, he may continue with the construction, but he may not self authorize 
his orders for delivery. 

*S. If a prime contractor has received permission to construet under NPA 
Order M—4 (by authorization or exception) but had not commenced construe- 
tion, he may not now commence construction unless he receives an authorized 
comstruction schedule and related allotment, if the building, structure or 
project will require delivery after September 30, 1951, of more controlled mate- 
rials than the quantities for which he may self authorize orders for delivery. 

*9. In instances where an authorized construction schedule and related allot- 
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ment of controlled materials has been granted in the Third Quarter by the 
Federal Security Agency for the construction of a school or hospital, the prime 
contractor may continue with the construction underway or may commence con- 
struction at this time if he has not already done so. 

10. Where substantial site clearance was undertaken prior to August 3, 1951, 
but no foundations were poured, construction has not been commenced prior 
to the effective date of Order M-4A. This rule applies without regard to the 
fact that such substantial site clearance may have been done as the result of 
an authorization granted under Order MH. 

11. The effect of Order M-4A is to supersede all authorizations and denials 
previously granted under Order M-4. The right to commence or continue con- 
struction must be determined under Order M-4A without regard to any author- 
ization or denial previously issued. 

12. Projects on which authorization has been denied under Order M4 can 
now proceed if they are not prohibited by Section 4 or 5 of Order M—4A. 

13. The inquiry is whether a prime contractor denied permission to com- 
mence construction under Order M-4 may now commence construction without 
authorization if commencement of such construction would be permitted under 
provisions of M-4A. The answer is yes. Order M—4A supersedes all authoriza- 
tions or denials previously granted under Order M4. 


MULTI-USE PROJECTS 


1. If a proposed building is to be part residential and part commercial, to 
determine whether the limitations on residential or commercial construction 
apply, the prime contractor must use the test specified in Section 2 (b) of 
Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6. 

2. If a proposed building will contain a Table I use as well as other features 
(e. g., a multi-purpose building containing general commercial use and also a 
bar and grill or an auditorium), construction cannot be commenced or con- 
tinued unless the provisions of Section 4 of Order M—4A are complied with. 

3. A swimming pool which is to be an adjunct to a private residence is to 
be considered as one project with the residence in applying the provisions of 
Order M-4A and Direction 1 of CPM Regulation 6. Since a portion of the 
project is a Tabje 1 use, the prime contractor must comply with Section 4 of 
M--4A for the entire project. 


CATEGORIES OF CONSTRUCTION 


1. The following types of construction come within the categories “general or 
commercial”, and therefore, a prime contractor desiring to build any one of 
these categories may self authorize orders for delivery of controlled materials 
in quantities not to exceed 2 tons of carbon steel and 200 pounds of copper 
per quarter: amateur radio station, administration building for an industrial 
or other type of enterprise, garage, filling station. 

2. Construction of highways and bridges is not industrial construction. The 
maximum quota of controlled materials for which self authorized orders ma) 
be issued with respect to such construction is 2 tons of carbon steel and 200 
pounds of copper per project per quarter. 

3. A municipal water system is public construction and not industrial con- 
struction. 

4. A plant for the manufacture of ice is an industrial building. 

5. A plant for the publication of a newspaper is a commercial building and not 
an industrial building. 

6. Cabins to be rented by resort owners are in the same category as hotels 
or motels. They are commercial construction and not recreational construc- 
tion. 

7. Erection of a billboard or outdoor advertising sign comes within Order 
M4A. If a group of billboards or signs are being constructed together they 
should be classified as one project. Generally speaking, the erection of a bil! 
board or outdoor advertising sign is commercial construction. However, if 
the billboard or sign is an adjunct of a recreational building, structure or 
project, then the erection of the billboard or sign is a part of that recreationa! 
project. In such instance, the prime contractor must comply with Section 4 of 
Order M-4A. 

8. A grain elevator or feed mill is a commercial building and not an industrial 
building. 
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9. A wholesale food warehouse is a commercial building and not an industrial 
building. 

10. Food processing plants, including dairies, are industrial buildings. How- 
ever, barns, garages (including service buildings), administration buildings, etc., 
used incident to a food processing plant or dairy are commercial buildings. 

11. A terminal warehouse is a commercial and not an industrial building. 

12. A shop to repair industrial machines, operated as a service enterprise and 
not an integral part of a factory or producing plant, is a commercial building 
and not an industrial building. If the repair shop is an integral part of_a 
factory and is used as an integral part of the factory operation, the shop is 
classified as an industrial building. 

13. The inquiry concerns the classification of farm buildings other than farm 
residences. They come within the category “all other construction” in Schedule 
1 of Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6, unless they are food processing plants 
such as a building for the bottling of milk or the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. Whether the construction of various buildings on a farm shall be con- 
sidered one project or separate projects can only be determined after examining 
all of the facts of the particular case, 

14. The inquiry is whether a switching yard within the confines of an industrial 
plant is an industrial facility. The answer is yes. (See Washington Broadcast, 
August 30, 1951.) 

*15. An industrial plant, factory or facility is a building, structure or project 
designed or intended for use in the production, manufacture, assembly or proc- 
essing of product or articles, including mining and extractive operations. 

The term includes the following types of buildings, structures or projects 
when an integral part of the production, manufacturing, assembly, processing or 
mining and extractive operations: generating plant, railroad siding, loading 
platform, storage warehouse or repair shop, if such building, structures or 
projects are designed and intended for, and maintained and operated in connec- 
tion with, such production, manufacturing, assembly, processing, or mining and 
extractive operations. 

The term “industrial plants, factories, or facilities”, as used in connection with 
NPA Order M-4A and Direction 1 to CMP Regulation 6, does not include the fol- 
lowing: commercial buildings, such as wholesale and retail establishments for 
the storage, distribution, or sale of products or articles; administration buildings 
for any enterprise; office buildings; lofts; warehouses (except as indicated 
above) ; garages; service stations; gasoline filling stations; buildings or facili- 
ties designed for furnishing services to those who may be either producers or 
consumers (except as indicated above); buildings, structures, or projects for 
radio broadcasting or television broadcasting, tobacco auction warehouses ; print- 
ing and duplicating establishments, including but not limited to facilities for the 
publication of newspapers, books and periodicals; forestry and lumber opera- 
tions, buildings and facilities (excluding saw mills and lumber processing opera- 
tions); fishing, agricultural or dairy operations (excluding the processing, 
packaging and bottling of fish, food and dairy products) ; highways, roads and 
bridges and similar construction; buildings, structures or facilities designed or 
intended for use in connection with transportation operations, specifically in- 
cluding railroad switch tracks or spurs, terminals or bridges, transportation or 
carrier terminals (passengers or freight): piers or wharves used in. the trans- 
shipment of persons or property; grain elevators, or grain or food warehouses; 
water and sewage systems; public utility systems. 

These listings are illustrative and not all inclusive, 


DELIVERY 


1. In determining total requirements for delivery, quotas of controlled ma- 
terials ordered for delivery prior to October 1, but not received until after 
September 30, must be included in computing controlled materials requirements 
after September 30, 1951. 

2. A steel distributor operates under Order M-—6 and receives his allotment 
of steel under that order from the steel producer. 

3. Self authorized orders are authorized controlled materials orders and 
should be honored in the same way as any other authorized controlled materials 
orders which have been issued pursuant to an allotment from NPA or one of the 
claimant agencies, 

4. A steel distributor may not pass on to his supplier any priority for the 
procurement for the quotas or controlled materials covered by controlled ma- 
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terials orders which were delivered by him, as the steel distributor receives 
his supply through his allotment under Order M-6. 

5. A contractor who has an inventory of controlled materials prior to October 
1 is not prohibited from transferring it to a fabricator after October 1 for 
fabrication which would cause them to become Class A products. 

6. The inquiry concerns the meaning of the words “requirements for delivery” 
in Order M-4A and Direction 1 to CMP 6. Legal title in the prime contractor 
is evidence that the materials have been delivered to the prime contractor. The 
test is not physical possession of the prime contractor, but whether the prime 
contractor has control of the materials within the meaning of the term inventory 
in CMP Regulation 2 and NPA Regulation 1. 

7. If a prime contractor had filed a 4C application, without realizing that he 
could commence construction of his industrial building without receiving author- 
ization since he will not require an allotment of controlled materials, the inquiry 
is whether, if the 4C application is approved and an allotment is issued, such 
prime contractor may use the allotment. The answer is no. Any material allotted 
for a particular construction job in excess of the amounts actually required must 
be returned as provided for in CMP Regulation, 6. 

8. The inquiry is whether a prime contractor who will not require delivery 
of any controlled materials after September 30, 1951, may use a DO rating to 
procure materials other than controlled materials, or equipment. The answer 
is no. The DO rating may be used only if the prime contractor either receives 
an authorized construction schedule, or self authorizes his orders for delivery 
under Direction 1 of CMP Regulation 6. If the prime contractor does not come 
within either of these categories, he may not apply a DO rating unless he files a 
CMPHIC and receives a specific authorization to apply a DO rating. 


Exuipir 64 


NPA PRESS RELEASE ON INTERPRETATION OF TERM “PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT” AS USED IN CONSTRUCTION REGULATIONS 


Unrrep STatres DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CHARLES SAwyYer, Secretary 
For immediate release NPA-1374 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


CONSTRUCTION INTERPRETATION 


The National Production Authority, United States Department of Commerce, 
today announced that the term “production equipment” in its construction 
regulations does not include office supplies and machinery such as tables, desks, 
chairs, carpets, typewriters, and other office machines. 

Notification of this interpretation of Controlled Materials Plan Regulation 
6 and Direction 1 to that regulation has been sent to Department of Commerce 
attorneys in all field offices. 

NPA said the action was taken because some applicants given allocations 
of controlled materials were using their priority ratings to obtain office equip- 
ment. 

Office supplies and machinery are neither production equipment Dor pro- 
duction material, NPA said, so it is improper for holders of 4C (construction) 
allotments to use rated orders to obtain such supplies and machinery. 
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Exuupir 65 


OPS PRESS RELEASE ON CEILING PRICE REGULATION 19—CEILING 
PRICES FOR TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 
OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 
Tempo E—Washington 
For immediate release OPS—O-7h5 
Friday, April 6, 1951 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 
(CPR 19—CEILING Prices ror TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES } 


The Office of Price Stabilization has set a ceiling price of $65 a ton for sales 
and deliveries of tungsten concentrates, a vital strategic material now in criti- 
cally short supply, Michael V. DiSalle, Director of OPS, announced today. 

Ceiling Price Regulation 19, effective April 6, 1951, establishes the new price. 

In the pre-Korean period, Mr. DiSalle pointed out, prices of tungsten concen- 
trates fluctuated between $20 and $25 a short-ton unit but rose sharply there- 
after, both in the United States and in foreign markets, with some sellers charg- 
ing more than $65. The General Ceiling Price Regulation of January 26 froze 
prices in a range between $28 a unit for domestic production from relatively high 
grade deposits and $70 for imported material. 

Mr. DiSalle said domestic production of tungsten must be expanded to the 
fullest possible extent because of substantially increased demands arising out of 
the defense program together with loss of Our most important foreign sources. 

Tungsten concentrates are the principal raw materials used in producing 
ferrotungsten, tungsten metal powders, and various tungsten compounds and 
are the source of tungsten used in the manufacture of tool steels and other 
alloys, in electrical wére filament and contacts, and in many chemical and 
metallic products. 

The United States, under ordinary circumstances, does not produce enough 
tungsten to satisfy its needs, and substantial amounts must be imported. China 
has been the chief supplier abroad. 

Current consumption and stockpiling absorbed an average of 11,000,000 pounds 
of contained tungsten annually from 1945 to 1949, with less than 5,000,000 
pounds a year produced domestically, on the average. In 1948 and 149 the 
United States imported an average of 4,750,000 pounds of tungsten from China 
alone. 

The necessary expansion in domestic supply will have to come from higher 
output of currently operating mines, reopening of closed mines, and mining of 
new deposits, Mr. DiSalle said. 

Since much of the required tonnage may have to come from low-grade ores, 
he said, the ceiling price has been established at a level to conipensate for 
higher costs and investment. The Rocky Mountain area contains substantial 
deposits of lower-grade ores. 

It is believed in OPS, after consultation with the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion, that the S65 figure will encourage higher output from existing mines, ex- 
ploitation of inactive deposits, and shipments of foreign produced tungsten 
to the United States. 

Tungsten concentrates are defined by the regulation as wolframite, Hubnerite. 
ferberite, and natural or synthetic scheelite separated from gangue or as 
sociated rocks by physical or chemical processes. A short-ton unit of tungsten 
concentrates is 20 pounds of WO; (tungsten trioxide, the basic tungsten com- 
pound). 


§2354—52--—_54 
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Exuipitr 66 


OPS CEILING PRICE REGULATION 19—TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES CEILING PRICE REGULATION 19 
Apr. 6, 1951 


OFFICE OF Price STABILIZATION 
Washington 
TITLE 82A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER I[I—OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
[Ceiling Price Regulation 19] 
CPR 19—TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong.), 
and Executive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Economie Stabilization Agency 
General Order No. 2 (16 F. R. 738), this Ceiling Price Regulation 19 is hereby 
issued. 

STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


Tungsten concentrates, produced from the ore by physical or chemical proc- 
esses which remove the gangue and associated rock, are the principal raw 
materials used in the production of ferrotungsten, tungsten metal powders, and 
various other tungsten compounds. These concentrates are the source of tungsten 
used in the manufacture of tool steels and other alloys (both ferrous and 
nonferrous), in electrical wire filament and contacts and in many other chemical 
and metallic products. Tungsten concentrates are a strategic material vitally 
needed for the production of the tools of war and many items important in our 
civilian economy. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the United States does not produce enough 
tungsten to satisfy its needs and substantial quantities must be imported. Thus 
in the five year period from 1945 to 1949 current consumption and stockpiling 
required an average of 11 million pounds of contained tungsten a year, of which 
less than 5 million pounds a year, on the average, were produced domestically. 
In 1948 and 1949, the United States imported an average of 4,750,000 pounds of 
tungsten annually from China alone while substantial additional tonnages were 
obtained from Korea, Thailand, and other countries. 

As a consequence of the substantial increased demand arising out of our de- 
fense program and the loss of our most important foreign sources, tungsten is in 
critically short supply, and it is imperative that domestic production be ex- 
panded to the fullest extent possible. Normally, the ores mined and milled in 
the United States contain 0.5 to 2.5 percent WO, (tungsten trioxide, the basic 
tungsten compound) although there are substantial deposits of lower grade ores, 
principally in the Rocky Mountain area. The needed increase in domestic sup- 
ply will have to come from expansion in the output of currently operating mines 
(in part through the working of lower grade ore-bodies), the reopening of mines 
now closed, and the mining of new deposits. Since a large part of the needed 
tonnage may have to be obtained from low grade ores, it is necessary to estab- 
lish ceiling prices at a level which will compensate for the increase in costs and 
investment which this will entail. 

Unfortunately, very little data is available to measure with any degree of pre- 
cision the ceiling price level necessary to bring about the required expansion 
and the exigency of the situation does not permit of any extended study. In 
the pre-Korean period, prices fiuctuated within a range of $20-$25 per unit, but 
they rose sharply thereafter, both in the United States and in foreign markets, 
with some sellers charging more than $65 per unit. Present ceiling prices, es- 
tublished by the General Ceiling Price Regulation, range between $28 per short 
ton unit for tungsten produced domestically from relatively high grade deposits 
and $70 per short ton unit for imported material and it has been determined 
after consultation with, and largely upon the advice of, the Defense Minerals 
Administration that a ceiling price of 865 per short ton unit will be adequate, in 
conjunction with other programs being adopted, to encourage a substantial 
increase in output from existing mines and the exploitation of deposits not now 
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in production. It is believed that this price will also result in an inctease in 
shipments of foreign produced tungsten to the United States. 

In the judgment of the Director of Price Stabilization, the provisions of Ceiling 
Price Regulation 19 are generally fair and equitable and are necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

So far as practicable, the Director has given due consideration to the national 
effort to achieve maximum production in the furtherance of the objectives of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; to prices prevailing during the period from 
May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive; and to relevant factors of general 
applicability. 

In formulating Ceiling Price Regulation 19, the Director consulted with industry 
representatives, including trade association representatives, to the extent prac- 
ticable under existing circumstances, and has given full consideration to their 
recommendations. 

The provisions of Ceiling Price Regulation 19 and their effect upon business 
practices, cost practices, or means or aids to distribution in the industry have 
been considered. It is believed that no changes in such practices or methods 
have been effected. To the extent, however, that the provisions of the regula- 
tion may operate to compel changes in such practices or methods, such provisions 
are necessary to prevent circumvention or evasion of the regulation and to effec- 
tuate the policies of the act. 


REGULATORY PROVISIONS 


Coverage of the regulation. 

. Applicability and prohibitions. 
Ceiling prices. 

. Definitions. 

. Record-keeping requirements. 
Enforcement. 

. Petitions for amendment. 


tH Colle TY 


ADS 


AutTuority: Sections 1 to 7 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret 
or apply Title IV, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. and E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105, 
3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 

Section 1. Coverage of the regulation. This regulation establishes ceiling 
prices for sales and deliveries of tungsten concentrates by any person, including 
importers and exporters. 

SEc. 2. Applicability and prohibitions—(a) Applicability. This regulation ap- 
plies in the 48 States of the United States, its Territories and Possessions, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) Prohibitions (1) Against transactions above ce iling prices. Regardless 
of any contract or other obligation, on and after the effective date of this regu- 
lation no person shall sell or deliver, and no person shall buy or receive in the 
reguiar course of trade or business, tungsten concentrates at a price in excess of 
the ceiling price established in this regulation. No person shall offer, solicit, 
attempt, or agree to do any of the foregoing. 

Lower prices than those set forth in this regulation may be charged, demanded, 
paid, or offered. 

(2) Against evasion. No person shall evade or circumvent the provisions of 
this regulation by direct or indirect methods in connection with the sale, purchase, 
delivery, or transfer of tungsten concentrates, alone or in conjunction with any 
other commodity, or by way of commission, service or transportation charge or 
discount, premium or other privilege, or by up-grading, tie-in agreements, trade 
understanding or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Ceiling prices. The ceiling price, f. 0. b. shipping point, for tungsten 
concentrates is $65.00 per short ton unit. A short ton unit is 20 pounds of WOs; 
(tungsten trioxide). 

Sec. 4. Definitions. When used in this regulation the term: 

(a) “Exporter” means a person who sells tungsten concentrates which are 
transported from a place inside the United States, its Territories, or Possessions 
to a place outside thereof. 

(b) ‘“Amporter” means a person who first sells tungsten concentrates which are 
transported from a place outside the United States, its Territories or Possessions 
to a place inside thereof. 

(c) “Person” includes any individual, corporation, partnership, association or 
any other organized group of persons, or legal successor or representative of the 
foregoing, and the United States or any other Government or their political 
subdivisions or agencies. 
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(d) “Shipping point” means the point within the United States at which 
tungsten concentrates are first loaded on a conveyance for transportation directly 
to the buyer. In the case of tungsten concentrates sold by an importer and trans- 
ported directly to the buyer from a location in Canada or Mexico, the shipping 
point shall be the freight station in the United States at or nearest the point. at 
Which the shipment enters the United States. 

(e) “Tungsten concentrates” means wolframite, Hubnerite, ferberite, or nat- 
ural or synthetic scheelite which has been separated from gangue or associated 
rocks by physical or chemical processes. 

Sec. 5. Record-keeping requirements. Every person selling or purchasing tung- 
sten concentrates shall keep for inspection by the Director of Price Stabilization, 
for a period of two years, complete and accurate records of each such sale and 
purchase showing: the date thereof; the name and address of the seller and 
buyer ; the shipping point ; the price paid; and the quantity and WO, content. 

Sec. 6. Enforcement. Persons violating any of the provisions of this regula- 
tion shall be subject to the criminal penalties, civil enforcement actions, and suits 
for damages provided for by the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Sec. 7. Petitions for amendment. Any person seeking an amendment of this 
regulation may file a petition for amendment in accordance with the provisions 
of Price Procedural Regulation No. 1. 

Effective date. This regulation is effective April 16, 1951. 

Note: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this regulation have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

MicHaAe. V. DISALLe, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
APRIL 6, 1951. 


Exuipir 67 


OPS PRESS RELEASE ON GOR 9—MICA AND TUNGSTEN ORES AND 
SALES TO FEDERAL AGENCIES OF TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES PRO- 


DUCED FROM FOREIGN ORES EXEMPTED FROM PRICE CONTROL 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Tempo E—Washington 


Press release OPS-—0-113 


For immediate release 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 


EXEMPTION OF MICA AND TUNGSTEN 


(GOR 9—EXEMPTIONS OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED 
Goops ) 


Sales of raw mica, mica parts, and tungsten ores and sales to Federal agencies 
of tungsten concentrates produced from foreign ore were exempted from price 
control by the Office of Price Stabilization today. 

It is anticipated other items will be added from time to time to the list of ex- 
empted industrial materials. 

The action by OVS is contained in General Overriding Regulation 9, effective 
May 1, 1951. 

Almost all raw mica used in the United States is imported, with over 90 percent 
coming from India. It is used for fabricating mica parts for electrical end elec- 
tronic equipment and miscellaneous products, including electronic tube bridges, 
condenser film, toaster segments, mica plate, mica rings, mica tape, and gauge 
glass gaskets. 

The cost of raw mica constitutes from 30 to 70 percent of the cost of parts fabri- 
cation, while the cost of the parts seldom exceeds 5 percent of the final products 
in which they are incorporated. 

Raw mica is not a standardized product and varies in quality from lot to lot. 
Fabricators have difficulty, therefore, in determining their costs in advance and 
ordinarily set their prices on more or less informed estimates as to mica yields. 

Since there is no effective control over raw mica prices and since parts consti- 
tute only a relatively small portion of finished product cost, OPS stated the ad- 
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ministrative burden of maintaining ceiling prices would outweigh any advan- 
tages of regulation. 

OPS exempted tungsten ores because ceiling prices have already been estab- 
lished for sales of tungsten concentrates by CPR 19, effective April 6, 1951. Ores 
are processed into concentrates containing about GO percent tungsten trioxide, 
the basic tungsten compound. The ores themselves normally contain from one- 
half of 1 percent to 24% percent tungsten trioxide and differ widely in quality 
and content of impurities. 

Cut-off of tungsten supplies from China has led to a severe shortage of this 
strategic defense material, and world prices exceed ceiling prices for sales in 
the United States. Consequently, OPS exempted sales to United States Govern- 
ment agencies of tungsten concentrates processed from ore produced outside the 
United States and its Territories and possessions. Sales of concentrates by 
Federal agencies will continue under applicable ceiling price regulations. 


Exuipsir 68 
OPS PRESS RELEASE ON GOR 2, AMENDMENT 1—RELAXING CEILING 
PRICE REGULATIONS ON CERTAIN SALES OF MINERALS AND 
METALS TO GSA 
OFFICE OF PRICE STARILIZATION 


Tempo E—Washington, D. C. 
Press release OPS—-0-238 
Advance release 

For morning papers 
Tuesday, July 3, 1951 


STOCK-PILE MATERIALS 
(GOR 2, Amor. 1.—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ) 

The Office of Price Stabilization today announced relaxation of ceiling price 
restrictions on strategic and eritical materials purchased by the General Services 
Administration for stock-piling. 

Amendment 1 to GOR 2, effective immediately, specifically exempts sales of 
strategic and critical materials to the General Services Administration when 
procured from foreign sources. Domestic sales to GSA are also exempt if GSA 
certifies to OPS that the materials are produced from marginal or submarginal 
domestic sources or from specially constructed facilities. 

The amendment, for example, will make it possible to stimulate domestic pro- 
duction of manganese, and to bring in such items as hog bristles, tin, castor oil, 
and cordage fibres from abroad. 


Exutpir 69 

OPS AMENDMENT 1 TO GOR 2, EXEMPTING FROM PRICE RESTRIC- 
TIONS CERTAIN SALES OF MINERALS AND METALS TO GSA 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION (FENERAL OVERRIDING REGULATION 2 
AMENDMENT 1 
Jury 3, 1951 
OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 
WASHINGTON 
TITLE 32: NATIONAL DEFENSE APPENDIX 
Cuaprer ILI—Orrice oF PRICE STABILIZATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
{General Overriding Regulation 2, Amendment 1] 
GOR 2—SaALes TO THE UNITED STATES 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, Sist Cong.), 
Executive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Economic Stabilization Agency Gen- 
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eral Order No. 2 (16 F. R. 738), this General Overriding Regulation 2, Amend 
ment 1, is hereby issued. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


This Amendment 1 to General Overriding Regulation 2 exempts certain sales 
to the General Services Administration, or its agents, of strategie and critica! 
materials under the Defense Production Act of 1950 or the Strategie and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act. The natural resources of the United States 
being deficient or insufficiently developed to supply the industrial and militar) 
needs of the country, Congress has authorized and directed the acquisition 
and retention of stocks of these materials in order to decrease and prevent 
wherever possible a costly and dangerous dependence of the United States upon 
foreign nations for supplies of these materials. Under these Acts, the General 
Services Administration, which acts as purchasing agent, enters into contracts 
for the production and procurement of vital metals and minerals for the na- 
tional stockpile and for resale. Material constituting a part of the stockpile can 
be disposed of only with the express approval of Congress or upon order of the 
President when in his judgment such disposition is required for the common 
defense. 

In connection with its procurement of strategic and critical materials from 
domestic sources, the General Services Administration has found it necessary in 
some instances to enter into contracts for the production or purchase of such 
materials at higher than ceiling prices where the marginal or submarginal char- 
acter of the source or the necessity of constructing or installing substantial ad 
ditional facilities or equipment makes it uneconomical to produce them at the 
ceiling price. Where the General Services Administration finds it necessary to 
purchase from foreign sources, it must, in many instances, pay the current world 
market price, which frequently is higher than the ceiling price. 

Under the existing procedure, the General Services Administration is re- 
quired to apply to the Office of Price Stabilization for an exemption or ap- 
proval of each such transaction. This procedure is unduly cumbersome and im- 
poses restrictions which may seriously interfere with the objectives of the stock 
pile program. It is to eliminate these difficulties that this amendment is being 
issued. This exemption applies only to sales to the General Services Adminis- 
tration and its agents and does not exempt the resale of any such materials. 

In the judgment of the Director of Price Stabilization, this action is neces- 
sary to achieve the objectives of the Defense Production Act of 1950 and will not 
have any material effect upon the cost of living or upon the general level of 
prices. 

AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 


1. Section 2 of General Overriding Regulation 2, entitled “Definitions” is here- 
by renumbered section 5 and is amended by adding the following definition at 
the end thereof: 

(d) “Strategic and critical materials” means the materials set forth on the 
official list prepared by the General Services Administration and approved by the 
Director of Price Stabilization, or any amendment or supplement thereto. The 
term includes ores, concentrates, mattes, speiss, bullion, blister and the various 
forms of refined metal in standard commercial shapes, including ferro-alloys. 
powders, and chemical compounds of such metal: but it does not include such 
materials as alloy ingot, wire bar or billet, or alloyed or unalloyed rod, sheet, 
tube or extruded shapes or any other form which customarily commands a 
premium. 

2. A new section 2 is inserted reading as follows: 

Sec. 2. Sales of strategic and critical materials to the General Services Admin 
istration. No price regulation shall apply to the sale to the General Services 
Administration or its agents, pursuant to Public Law 520, 79th Congress, o1 
Public Law 774, Sist Congress, of 

(a) Strategie and critical materials mined or produced outside the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or 
(b) Strategie and critical materials mined or produced inside the United 
States, its territories, or possessions 
(1) Under any contract executed prior to January 25, 1951, or 
(2) Under any contract executed after January 25, 1951, 
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with respect to which the General Services Administration has filed with the 
Office of Price Stabilization, Washington, D. C., a certification that the marginal 
or submarginal character of the source or the necessity of constructing or 
installing substantial additional facilities or equipment renders it uneconomical 
to produce such material at the ceiling price otherwise applicable. 
(Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Interpret or apply Title IV, Pub. Law 774, 81st 
Cong., E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp.) 

Effective date. This Amendment 1 to General Overriding Regulation 2 shall 
become effective July 3, 1951. 

MicHaert V. DISALLe, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
JuLY 3, 1951. 


Exurerr 70 ‘ 


OPS SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION 41 TO GCPR—ADJUSTMENT OF 
CEILING PRICES FOR BROWN IRON ORE PRODUCED IN GEORGIA 


ADJUSTMENT OF CEILING GENERAL CEILING PRICE REGULATION 
Prices FoR Brown IRON SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION 41 
ORE PRODUCED IN GEORGIA Jury 17, 1951 


OFFICE OF Prick STARTLIZATION 
WASHINGTON 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
Cuaprer I]1]—Orrice oF Prick STABILIZATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
[General Ceiling Price Regulation, Supplementary Regulation 41] 


GCPR, SR 41—ApbsuUsTMENT OF CEILING PRICES FOR BROWN Iron Ore Propucep 
IN THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950 (Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong.), 
as amended, Executive Order 10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Economic Stabilization 
Agency General Order No. 2 (16 F. R. 732), this Supplementary Regulation 41 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation is hereby issued. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


This supplementary regulation to the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
increases the ceiling prices for brown iron ore produced in the State of Georgia 
by 2 cents per long dry unit. 

Brown iron ore occurs in the State of Georgia in pockets, veins, and streaks 
and is mined principally through stripping operations. It is a relatively rich 
ore, containing anywhere from 45 to 55 percent iron as compared to an average 
iron content of 35 percent for the red ores produced in Alabama. Georgia brown 
ore also contains considerably more manganese than the red ores and this further 
enhances its value. The companies which produce brown ore are small and 
because of the sporadic nature of the deposits, their operating costs are rela- 
tively high, involving considerable exploration, stripping, and washing expense. 

Georgia brown ore is consumed by the pig iron producers and steel mills in 
the Birmingham district who use it in conjunction with the red ore extracted 
from their own mines and thus increase the iron content of the materials charged 
into their blast furnaces with a consequent increase in pig iron production. 
Under ordinary circumstances, Georgia brown ore is only a supplementary raw 
material for these consumers and in the past they have reduced and even dis- 
continued their purchases when the output of their own mines was suflicient to 
meet their needs. Because of this variable demand, the mining of brown ore 
has been an intermittent operation and producers have attempted to get by with 
as little repair and replacement of equipment as possible. 

The defense program, however, has resulted in a shortage of iron ore and 
producers of Georgia brown ore are being asked to increase their output to 
meet this need. In order to expand their production, these producers will have 
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to incur considerable expense in replacing and renewing their equipment and 
facilities and will have to undertake additional exploration programs. 

On April 17, 1951, five companies which produce about 56 percent of the brown 
ore mined in Georgia filed a petition for amendment of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation requesting that their ceiling prices be increased by 3 cents 
per long dry unit. In support of their request, the petitioners furnished informa- 
tion showing that their production costs have risen sharply since the pre-Kerea 
period while their prices have risen only slightly. From the data submitted, 
it appears that during the calendar quarter ending June 30, 1950, these five 
companies had total costs of $3.08 per ton, a net realization of $3.60 per ton, 
and a net profit of $.57 per ton. Their operations for the first quarter of 1951, 
however, resulted in total costs of $3.87 per ton, a net realization of $3.51, and 
a net loss of 8.36 per ton. The first quarter of the year is a period of relatively 
low production and in order to give a more accurate picture of current opera 
tions, petitioners submitted an estimate of operations for the second quarter of 
1951 calculated by adjusting their figures for the second quarter of 1950 to 
reflect changes in costs since the end of that period. This estimate showed costs 
of $3.62 per ton, a net realization of $3.60, and a net loss of $.02 per ton. The 
information submitted, however, did not take into account an increase in price 
of 44 cent per long dry unit (equal to about $.11 per ton on the average) which 
occured late in 1950 and it appears that a net profit of $.09 per ton more correctly 
states the anticipated result of operation in the period in question. 

After consideration of the information submitted, the Director of Price Stabi- 
lization has granted an increase of $.02 per long dry unit (about $.85 per ton on 
the average) in the ceiling prices for brown iron ore produced in the State of 
Georgia. Although the data submitted by the petitioners indicates that this 
action will enable producers to obtain an average margin of about $.95 per ton, 
it appears that there have been cost increases since such data was compiled and 
the actual margin earned under the new ceiling prices will be lower than that 
thus indicated. It is recognized that this actual margin will be somewhat above 
the margin which was obtained in the calendar quarter preceding the Korean 
outbreak, but it has been determined that the relief granted is necessary to 
encourage the producers involved to repair and replace their worn out equip- 
ment and facilities and to undertake the additional exploration needed to increase 
their output. 

In the judgment of the Director of Price Stabilization, the provisions of 
this supplementary regulation are generally fair and equitable and are necessary 
to effectuate the purpose of Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 

In promulgating this supplementary regulation the Director of Price Stabili 
zation gave due consideration to the national effort to achieve maximum pro 
duction in furtherance of the objectives of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to prices pravailing during the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, in 
clusive;: and to relevant factors of general applicability. 


REGULATORY PROVISIONS 
sec. 
. What this supplementary regulation does. 
Adjustment in ceiling prices. 
3. Miscellaneous. 
issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Stst Cong. Interpret 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 3 
774, Sist Cong., E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 5 


er apply Title IV, Pub. Law 
CFR, 1950 Supp. 

SecTion 1. What this supplementary regulation does, This supplementary 
regulation increases ceiling prices for brown iron ore produced in the State of 
Georgia. 

Sec. 2. Adjustment in ceiling prices. If you are a seller of brown iron ore 
produced in the State of Georgia, your ceiling price is the ceiling price deter- 
mined in accordance with the General Ceiling Price Regulation plus $.02 per 
long dry unit. 

Sec. 3. Miscellaneous. Any person subject to this supplementary regulation 
shall be subject to all provisions of the General Ceiling Price Regulation which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of this regulation, including but not 
limited to, the enforcement and penalty provisions thereof, and the requirement 
of keeping on file for inspection a statement of his ceiling prices. 

Effective date. This supplementary regulation to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation shall become effective July 17, 1951. 

MiIcHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
JULY 17, 1951. 
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Exuisir 71 


OPS PRESS RELEASE ON AMDT. 4 TO GOR 9—EXEMPTING SALES OF 
CERTAIN MINERALS AND METALS FROM PRICE CONTROL 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Tempo E—Washington 
Press release OPS-0-302 
For Immediate Release 
Friday, August 10, 1951 
STRATEGIC METALS 
(Amot. 4, GOR %—SALES OF CERTAIN STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL METALS AND 
MINERALS) 


The Office of Price Stabilization today exempted from price control several 
industrial ores and materials having critical and strategic importance to the de- 
fense program. 

The commodities exempted are raw asbestos, beryl ores, chrome ores, cobalt 
ores and metal, columbite-tantalite ores, natural graphite, kyanite and related 
ores, nanganese ores, and acid grade fluorspar. 

Sales of domestic mercury are also exempted from price control, but sales of 
imported mercury will remain under price control and are being included in 
Ceiling Price Regulation 31 (Imports). 

Today’s action is covered by Amendment 4 to General Overriding Regulation 9, 
effective August 10, 1951. 

The exempted commodities are specifically defined in the regulation. They are 
used to produce metals and substances needed in the production of a wide range 
of vital industrial and civilian products. 

Our supply of the exempted commodities is largely imported and only a 
small proportion comes from domestic sources. There is a critical shortage of 
these raw materials and it is considered necessary to remove them from price 
control to avoid any curtailment in the supply from foreign sources. 

Since ceiling prices are imposed on products in which these exempted miua- 
terials are used, it is not expected that today’s action will have any material 
effect on the cost of the defense program or the cost of living. 

The current market price on domestic mercury is well below the general level 
of prices under the General Ceiling Price Regulation and it is not expected that 
exemption from price control of domestic mercury will have any inflationary 


effect. 


Exuieitr 72 


OPS GENERAL OVERRIDING REGULATION 9, COLLATION 1, INCLUDING 
AMDTsS. 1-6—PRICE CONTROL EXEMPTIONS OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED GOODS 

Exemption of Certain Industrial General Overriding Regulation 9 

Materials and Manufactured Goods Including Amendments 1-5 

Collation 1. SEPT. 25, 1951 

OFFICE OF PRICK STABILIZATION 
WASHINGTON 
TITLE 382A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER IIT—Orrice or Prick STraBiLizaATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 


[General Overriding Regulation 9, Collation 1, including Amdts. 1—6] 


GOR 9—EXEMPTIONS OF CERTIAN INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED 
Goons 


General Overriding Regulation 9 is republished to incorporate the text of 
Amdts. 1 through 6, inclusive. General Overriding Regulation 9 was issued 
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May 1, 1951 (16 F. R. 3833). Statements of Consideration for General Over 
riding Regulation 9, and for Amdts. 1—6, inclusive, as previously published, ar 
applicable to this republication. The effective dates of this regulation and tly 
amendments are shown in a note preceeding the first section of the regulatioy 


REGULATORY PROVISIONS 
Sec 


1. What this regulation does. 
2. Exemptions. 

AuTHorRITy ; Sections 1 and 2 issued under 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 U. S. C. Ap; 
Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply Title 1V, 64 Stat. 806, as amended: 50 U. S. C. App. Sup 
2101-2110, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 

DERIVATION : Sections 1 and 2 contained in General Overriding Regulation 9, May 1 
1951 (16 FB. R. 3833), except as otherwise noted in brackets following text affected. 


EFFECTIVE DATES: GOR 9; May 1, 1951. Amendment 1, May 28, 1951, 16 F. R. 4890 
Amendment 2, June 27, 1951, 16 F. R. 6247. Amendment 3, July 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 6560 
Amendment 4, August 10, 1951, 16 F. R. 7987. Amendment 5, August 20, 1951, 16 F. R 
8347. Amendment 6, August 20, 1951, 16 F. R. 8348. 


SECTION 1. What this regulation docs. This regulation exempts certain com- 
modities or transactions from any ceiling price restrictions imposed by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. It also suspends the operation of any ceiling 
price restrictions imposed by the Office of Price Stabilization as to certain other 
commodities or transactions, 

Sec. 2. Heremplions and suspensions from price control—(a) Exemptions 
No ceiling price regulation heretofore issued or which may hereafter be issued 
by the Office of Price Stabilization shall apply to the following: 

(1) Sales of raw mica. “Raw mica” includes all grades of mica block, film, 
and splittings and punch and circle mica. It does not include mica scrap or wet 
and dry ground mica. 

(2) Sales of mica parts. “Mica parts” are items fabricated from raw mica 
for use aS component parts in the manufacture of electrical and electronic 
equipment and other miscellaneous products. The term “mica parts” as used 
herein includes, but is not limited to, such items as electronic tube bridges, con- 
denser film, toaster segments, mica plate, mica rings, mica tape, and gauge 
glass gaskets. 

(3) Sales of tungsten ores. “Tungsten ores” include any tungsten bearing 
ore which is sold for processing into tungsten concentrates. 

(4) Sales to any ageney of the United States Government of tungsten concen- 
trates processed from ore produced outside of the United States, its Territories, 
or Possessions. “Tungsten coneentrates” include wolframite, Hubnerite, fer- 
berite or natural or synthetic scheelite which has been separated from gangue 
or associated rocks by physical or chemical processes, 

(5) Certain sales of military items. Sales of the commodities listed in sub- 
divisions (i), (ii), and (iii) of this subparagraph, if the commodity is sold to 
a Defense Agency or to any person for use in connection with a defense con- 
tract or subcontract and if the commodity so sold is designed to meet military 
needs exclusively. The term “Defense Agency” means the Department of 
Defense (including the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
and the Department of the Air Force), the Maritime Administration of the 
Department of Commerce; the United States Coast Guard, the Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve, and the Atomic Energy Commission, The term “defense contract” 
means any purchase order, or agreement with a Defense Agency. ‘The. term 
“subcontract” means any purchase order, or agreement to perform,all or any 
part of the work required in the performance of a defense contract. 

(i) Aircraft, armored trains, electronic and communication devices, ground 
handling equipment for aircraft, instruments, radar, range finders, sonar, mili- 
tary tactical trucks and trailers, tanks, self-propelled artillery, cargo tractors, 
amphibious cargo tractors, armored infantry carriers and ships, 


. 


{Subparagraph (i) amended by amdts. 2 and 6] 

ii) Parts and subassemblies of any commodity listed in subdivision (i), in- 
cluding all metallic and non-metallic component parts, adjuncts and accessories 
which have been machined or fabricated, if the part or subassembly is in such 
form as to permit its use only in the manufacture of a commodity listed in sub- 
division (i) and if the part or subassembly is designed to meet military needs 
exclusively. 
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(iii) Parts and subassemblies of any commodity listed in this subdivision, in- 
eluding all metallic and non-metallic component parts, adjuncts and accessories 
which have been machined or fabricated, if the part or subassembly is in such 
form as to permit its use only in the manufacture of a commodity listed in this 
subdivision and if the part or subassembly is designed to meet military needs 
exclusively: Ammunition, amphibians, artillery, balloon barrage equipment, 
beach markers, boats, bombs, bomb directors, bomb sights, caissons, degaussing 
equipment, depth charges, diving lungs (self-contained), drop tanks (fuel), field 
ranges, fire control equipment, grenades, guided missiles, gun mounts, gun sights, 
harbor and yard craft, machine guns, military bridges, mines, minesweeping 
equipment, missile and rocket launchers, mortars, projectiles, pyrotechnics, range 
finders, rockets, ships, small arms, torpedoes, and torpedo tubes. 


{Subparagraph (5) added by amdt. 1] 

(6) Sales by producers and resellers of dimension and building stones, “Pro- 
ducers” means persons engaged in quarrying, cutting, shaping, sizing, polishing, 
inseribing, designing, coloring, glazing or burning. “Dimension and building 
stones” includes the following: Basalt and related stones: granite, building, or- 
namental and monumental; greenstone, interior or exterior, building, structu- 
ral, Ornamental, and ménumental; limestone, building, ornamental, and monu- 
mental; marble, slabs, building, structural, and decorative, and ornamental and 
monulental, and grave vaults; sandstone, building, structural, floor and flag- 
ging, including bluestone and brownstone: slate, structural, electrical, grave 
vaults, mausoleum, roofing, floor, and flagging. 


{Subparagraph (6) added by amdt. 3] 

(7) Sales and installation services by producers and resellers of monuments 
and memorials. “Monuments and memorials” means markers, epitaphs, ceno- 
taphs, statues, tablets, pillars, tombs, sarcophagi, and burial vaults intended to 
preserve the memory of a person or event, when made of granite, greenstone, 
limestone, marble or sandstone. 

[Subparagraph (7) added by amdt. 3] 

(8) Sales and installation services by producers and resellers of architectural 
terra cotta, “Architectural terra cotta” means a ceramic facing building mate- 
rial made from a mixture of clays and fusible materials fired in kilns and colored 
by the use of ceramic glazes. It is custom made and conforms to architects’ de- 
signs and specifications as to size, shape, color and tolerances. The term does 
not include unglazed, salt or ceramic glazed structural facing units made from 
clays and other fusible materials which are not custom made and are usually 
sold on a unit basis. 

[Subparagraph (8S) added by amdt. 3] 

(9) Sales of raw asbestos. “Raw asbestos” includes crude fibres and fibrous 
masses derived from chrysotile or amphibole. 
[Subparagraph (9) added by amdt. 4] 

(10) Sales of beryl ores. “Beryl ores” includes any beryl ore in a crude state 
and any beryllium concentrate derived from the crude ore by concentration or 
beneficiation. 

{Subparagraph (10) added by amdt. 4] 

(11) Sales of chrome ores. “Chrome ores” includes any metallurgical, chemi- 
eal and refractory chrome ore in a crude state or in concentrated, beneficiated or 
sized form, 

{Subparagraph (11) added by amat. 4] 

(12) Sales of cobalt ores and metal. “Cobalt ores and metal” includes any 
cobalt ore in a crude state or in concentrated or beneficiated form, any “crude 
cobalt” (impure cobalt alloy), and any refined cobalt metal. 

[Subparagraph (12) added by amdt. 4] 

(13) Sales of columbite-tantalite ores. “Columbite-tantalite ores” includes 
any columbium (niobium) and tantalum ore in a crude state or in concentrated or 
beneficiated form. 

[Subparagraph (13) added by amdat. 4} 

(14) Sales of natural graphite. “Natural graphite” includes any soft native 
carbon of metallic lustre (often called plumbago or black lead), either in the 
state of a crude ore or in concentrated or beneficiated form. 
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{Subparagraph (14) added by amdt. 4] 

(15) Sales of kyanite and related ores. “Kyanite and related ores” includes 
any kyanite, andalusite, sillimanite or dumortierite ore in a crude state or in 
concentrated or beneficiated form. 

[Subparagraph (15) added by amdt. 4] 

(16) Sales of manganese ores. “Manganese ores” includes any metallurgic:] 
battery, and chemical manganese ore in a crude state or in concentrated, bene 
ficiated, or sized form. 

[Subparagraph (16) added by amdt. 4] 

(17) Sales of domestic mercury. “Domestic mercury” includes any mercury 
produced in the United States, its Territories or Possessions. 
[Subparagraph (17) added by amdt. 4] 

(18) Sales of acid grade fluorspar. “Acid grade fluorspar” includes any fluor- 
spar which, on a dry basis, conforms to the following chemical analysis: 

Percent 
Calcium fluoride (minimum) : om : a, 97 
Silica (maximum)__—._—_ es E Re 
Sulphur (as sulphide or free sulphur) (maximum) ___ sicergbe : . 08 
Calcium carbonate (maximum) —_- i . 25 
Iron oxide (maximum)-—-—___-~- : ; eke . 25 
Lead (maximum)-—_-__-_. : ’ ; = 20 
Zine (maximum) —__---—~_- 4 ; oe r z ; . 20 


It also includes any fluorspar ore which conforms to such specification after 
concentration or beneficiation. 
{Subparagraph (18) added by amdt. 4] 

(19) Sales of antique automobiles. “Antique automobile” means any passenger 
automobile which is more than twenty-five years old. 
{[Subparagraph (19) added by amdt. 5] 

(b) Suspensions. No ceiling price regulation heretofore issued or which may 
hereafter be issued by the Office of Price Stabilization shall apply to the following 
transactions or Commodities in the manner or for the period specified for each 
such transaction or commodity: 

(1) Secret contracts. Sales or deliveries of any commodity listed in Appendix 
A of Ceiling Price Regulation 80 (Machinery and Related Manufactured Goods) 
under a contract or subcontract that is officially classified as “secret” and 
certified, in writing, as such to the Office of Price Stabilization by the United 
States or any agency thereof. Such certification shall state the date of the 
secret contract or subcontract and its number or other designation. The certify- 
ing government agency shall notify the seller and the Office of Price Stabilization 
whenever such contract or subcontract ceases to be secret. This suspension shall 
not apply after the seller is notified by the certifying government agency or the 
Office of Price Stabilization that the contract or subcontract is no longer deemed 
to be secret. 

(2) Developmental contracts. Sales or deliveries of any commodity listed in 
Appendix A of Ceiling Price Regulation 80 (Machinery and Related Manufac- 
tured Goods) which is manufactured under a contract or subcontract that is 
certified in writing to the Office of Price Stabilization as being “developmental” 
by the United States or by any agency thereof. A contract is deemed to be “de- 
velopmental” during the period (not in excess of six months) required for the 
selection of a Commodity by the purchaser or for the accumulation of sufficient 
experience by the manufacturer to permit a fair estimate of the manufacturing 
costs, or both. Within ten days after entering into any “developmental” con- 
tract or subcontract the seller shall file a report with the Industrial Materials 
and Manufactured Goods Division, Office of Price Stabilization, Washington 25, 
D. ©. This report shall set forth a description of the commodities that are the 
subject of the contract; a summary of the terms of the contract; and an esti- 
mate of the expected duration of the developmental work. ‘This report need 
not be filed if the “developmental” contract or subcontract is also certified as 
“confidential,” “restricted” or “secret” by the certifying government agency. 

(3) Emergency purchases, Sales or deliveries of any commodity listed in 
Appendix A of Ceiling Price Regulation 30 (Machinery and Related Manufactured 
Goods) where such a commodity is purchased for immediate delivery by the 
United States or any agency thereof under such circumstances as to make de- 


“ 
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livery imperative and as to render it impossible to secure immediate delivery at 
the ceiling price which would otherwise be applicable. Within ten days after 
any such emergency purchase in the amount of $500 or more is made the person 
making such purchase on behalf of the purchasing agency must file a report 
with the Industrial Materials and Manufactured Goods Division, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington, D. C. This report shall contain a certification 
that an emergency existed; the name and address of the seller; the date of the 
purchase ; the date of delivery ; the description of the commodity purchased ; the 
quantity purchased ; the price at which purchased ; and a brief statement of the 
facts giving rise to the emergency situation which necessitated the purchase at 
a price higher than the applicable ceiling price. 
{Subparagraph (b) added by amdt. 1] 

NoTe: The record-keeping and reporting requirements of this regulation have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

MicHAet V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 


Exuisir 73 


ODM PRESS RELEASE OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1951, ANNOUNCING OPS 
CEILING PRICE INCREASES FOR LEAD AND ZINC 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Washington 25, D. C. 
For morning release OD-AB (9-20-51) 
Sunday, September 30, 1951 No. 66 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, announced 
today a broad program designed to assure essential supplies of lead and zine at 
stable and reasonable prices. This program will involve immediate action by 
the Government agencies responsible for price control, production, and procure- 
ment. 

As an immediate and first step in the broader program, the Office of Price 
Stabilization is issuing a control order setting ceiling prices on domestic and 
imported lead and zinc. The order sets a ceiling at 19%4 cents per pound for 
imported zine and 19 cents for imported lead. The order also provides for an 
increase of 2 cents per pound over the existing domestic ceilings, and this, with 
the exception of a small portion of the domestic production, will result’ in 
domestic ceilings identical with import ceilings. (On imports the ceiling will be 
applied on the basis of delivered price before duty.) The new prices are 
substantially lower than current world market prices, including prices currently 
being paid by consumers of the United States for much of their imports. 

International allocations have already been accepted for zinc. If limiting 
the requirements of the nations participating in the International Materials 
Conference to an agreed figure, in line with available world supplies, can be 
accompanied by price action, a substantial arrest of the inflationary trends in 
the nonferrous metals may be achieved. 

In developing the program, Mr. Wilson emphasized that conversations will be 
held with other interested countries and that the import prices had been set 
after an expert assessment of the prices at which foreign lead and zine would be 
forthcoming in order to meet essential United States requirements. The domes- 
tic prices of lead and zine have had to be adjusted in the light of increased costs 
which have limited the possibility of developing some mines and which have re- 
tarded production of domestic supplies at existing ceiling prices. It is possible 
however, in the judgment of the agencies concerned, to develop an increased 
volume of lead and zine through this joint action. 

This program has been adopted on the recommendation of the various agen- 
cies concerned, The establishment of a ceiling which is somewhat below current 
world prices involves the calculated risk of some decrease in imports but, since 
the ceiling is above present domestic price ceilings, should result in increased 
domestic production. This action will thus tend to reduce the pressure of United 
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States demand on free world supplies, ease the problems of friendly consuming 
countries, and make any international allocation arrangement more effective. 

It is contemplated that accelerated action will be taken by the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency to develop marginal supplies, both at home and 
abroad, through the necessary contracts where supplies cannot be developed 
under existing ceilings. 

The United States is in an especially favorable position to initiate such action 
since it is both one of the largest producers and the largest consumer of these 
materials. Its leadership in cooperation with other nations similarly circum 
stanced as producers or consumers may prove to be the anchor point for a pro- 
gram of international allocation and stabilization. 

It is important to the success of this operation that Congress proceed with a 
removal of the duties on lead and zine in legislation presently pending befor: 
the appropriate committees, 


Exuipir 74 


OPS PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 2, 1951, ON SUPPLEMENTARY REGU- 
LATIONS 70 AND 71 TO GCPR—CEILING PRICES ON DOMESTIC AND 


FOREIGN LEAD AND ZINC 
OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Tempo E—Washington 

Press release OPS-(-424 
For immediate release 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


LEAD AND ZINC METALS, ORES AND CONCENTRATES 


(GCPR, SR 71—ForeIGN Stas ZINC AND Primary LEAD: GCPR, SR 70—Apysustr- 
MENTS IN CEILING PRiCES FOR SLAB ZINC AND PRIMARY LEAD, PRODUCED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, I’s TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS ) 


The Office of Price Stabilization today set ceiling prices for imported snd 
domestic lead and zine metals, ores, and concentrates. 

The basic price for imported lead was set at 19 cents a pound f. o. b. New 
York and the basic price for imported zine at 191% cents a pound f. o. b. East 
St. Louis. 

At the same time OPS increased domestic lead and zine prices 2 cents a 
pound above prices established by domestic sellers under the General Ceiling 
rice Regulation (GCPR). This will bring the general level of domestic prices 
to the level of prices established for imported materials. Under GCPR domestic 
sellers established ceilings on the basis of maximum prices they had in effect 
during the base period December 19, 1950, to January 25,1951. Generally speak- 
ing the basic domestic GCPR ceiling price for lead has been 17 cents a pound 
and for zine 1744 cents a pound. 

Today’s action is taken under instruction from the Director of Defense Mobili 
zation as a part of a broad program announced by. the Director and “designed 
to assure essential supplies of zinc and lead at stable and reasonable prices.” 

About one-third of the zine and lead consumed in the United States comes 
from foreign sources and the wide differences between world prices and prices 
in the United States for these strategic and critical metals has had a serious 
effect upon the Stabilization program and the defense effort. Today’s action 
is one step in the program announced by the Director of Defense Mobiliza 
tion. 

Before today’s order setting ceilings for imported lead and zine, there was 
no restriction on the price which a domestic consumer could pay to foreign 
sources of supply. However, lead and zine imported for resale was and is sub- 
ject to ceilings established by the reseller under the GCPR. 

The regulations issued today prohibit any person from buying, selling, or 
receiving from any source, foreign or domestic, slab zine or primary lead, or 
foreign or domestic slab zine or primary lead processed from raw materials owned 
ni Bag at a delivered cost in excess of the ceiling prices established by today’s 
order. 
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In order to avoid undue hardship and to permit a readjustment of existing 
contracts, the new prices will not apply to any material which is now in transit 
or to any material purchased under a written contract entered into before Oc- 
tober 2, 1951, if the material is shipped on or before November 30, 1951, and 
if copies of the contracts are filed with OPS by October 20, 1951. 


Exuipir 75 


OPS SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION 70 TO GCPR—ADJUSTMENTS IN 
CEILING PRICES FOR LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


ADJUSTMENTS IN CEILING PRICES FOR GENERAL CEILING PRICE REGULATION 
SLAB ZINC AND PRIMARY LEAD SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION 70 
Ocr. 2, 1951 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 
Washington 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, AP? ENDIX 
CHAPTER ILIT—OFrFIce OF PRICE STABILIZATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
[General Ceiling Price Regulation, Supplementary Regulation 70] 


GCPR, SR TJO—AbdJUSTMENTS IN CEILING PRICES For Star ZINC AND PRIMARY 


> 
‘ 
LEAD PRropuCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 11S TERRITORIES OR POSSESSIONS 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, Executive Order 
10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Economic Stabilization Agency General Order No. 2 
(16 F. R. 738), this Supplementary Regulation No. 70 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation is hereby issued. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


This supplementary regulation increases by 2 cents per pound the ceiling 
prices heretofore established for slab zine and primary lead produced in the 
United States or its Territories or Possessions 

About one-third of the zine and lead consumed in the United States comes 
from foreign sources and the wide discrepancy between world prices and prices 
in the United States for these strategic and critical metals has had a serious 
adverse effect upon the stabilization program and the defense effort. The Di 
rector of Defense Mobilization has announced the adoption of a broad program 
“designed to assure essential supplies of zine and lead at stable and reasonable 
prices,” and the action taken in this supplementary regulation, issued upon the 
instruction of the Director, constitutes one step in the implementation of that 
program. Also as part of the program, we are issuing concurrently herewith 
Supplementary Regulation 71 to the General Ceiling Price Regulation which 
establishes ceiling prices for foreign slab zine and foreign primary lead at the 
general level of ceiling prices established herein for domestic material and 
prohibits any person from buying or receiving from any source, foreign slab zinc, 
foreign primary lead, or slab zine of primary lead processed from foreign raw 
materials owned by him at a delivered cost in excess of the ceiling prices so 
established. 

in the opinion of the Director of Price Stabilization, the provisious of this sup- 
plementary regulation are generally fair and equitable and are necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

So far as practicable, the Director has given due consideration to the national 
effort to achieve maximum production in furtherance of the objective of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and to relevant factors of genera! 
applicability. In the judgment of the Director, the ceiling prices established 
in this regulation for slab zinc and primary lead are not below the lower of the 
prices prevailing just before the issuance of this regulation or the prices prevail 
ing during the period January 25, 1951 to February 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Special circumstances involved in the promulgation of this regulation made it 
impracticable for the Director to consult with industry represeutatives prior 
to its issnance. 
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REGULATORY PROVISIONS 


ec 


. What this supplementary regulation does. 
. Ceiling price adjustments. 

3. Definitions. 

4. Incorporation of GCPR provision. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 4 issued under sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 U.S. ¢. 
App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply Title IV, 64 Stat. 803, as amended ; 50 U. 8. C. 2101 
2110, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105 ; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 

SecTION 1. What this supplementary regulation does. This supplementary 
regulation increases the ceiling prices established by the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation for domestic slab zinc and domestic primary lead. 

Sec. 2. Ceiling price adjustments. If you are a seller of domestic slab zinc 
or domestic primary lead, your ceiling price is the ceiling price determined in 
accordance with the General Ceiling Price Regulation plus 2 cents per pound. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. When used in this regulation the term: 

(a) “Domestic primary lead” includes (1) lead produced in the United States 
or its Territories or Possessions in the form of pigs, ingots, or other shapes and 
which is made from ores, concentrates or bullion even though other lead bearing 
material is mixed with such ores, concentrates, or bullion, provided such other 
material accounts for 50 percent or less of the lead content thereof; and (2) lead 
produced inthe United States or its Territories or Possessions in the form of pigs, 
ingots, or other shapes and which is made from lead described in (1), even 
though other lead bearing material is mixed therewith, provided that such other 
material accounts for 50 percent or less of the lead content thereof. 

(b) “Domestic slab zinc” means zinc in the form of standard producer's slabs 
produced in the United States or its Territories or Possessions from ores, con- 
centrates, or other zine bearing materials (other than scrap). 

Sec. 4. Incorporation of GCPR provision. Any person subject to this supple- 
mentary regulation is also subject to all provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation not inconsistent with the provisions of this regulation. 

Effective date. This supplementary regulation shall become effective October 
2, 1951. 

MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
OcTOBER 2, 1951. 
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OPS SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION 71 TO GCPR—CEILING PRICES 
ESTABLISHED ON FOREIGN LEAD AND ZINC 
FOREIGN SLAB ZINC AND GENERAL CEILING Price REGULATION 
PRIMARY LEAD SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATION TL 
Oct. 2, 1951 
OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Washington 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER LII—OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
[General Ceiling Price Regulation, Supplementary Regulation 71] 
GCPR, SR 71—ForeIGN SLAB ZINC AND PRIMARY LEAD 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, Executive Order 
10161 (15 F. R. 6105), and Economie Stabilization Agency General Order No. 2, 
(16 F. R. 738), this Supplementary Rezulation No. 71 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation is hereby issued. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS 


This supplementary regulation establishes ceiling price for foreign slab zinc 
and foreign primary lead at the level of the adjusted ceiling prices being estab- 
lished concurrently herewith for similar domestic products and prohibits any 
person in the United States, its Territories or Possessions from purchasing or 
receiving, from any source, foreign slab zinc, foreign primary lead, or slab zinc 
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or primary lead processed from foreign raw materials owned by him at a delivered 
cost above the ceiling prices established herein. 

Zinc and lead are strategic and critical materials having many important 
applications in our defense program. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
initiated a sharp upward movement in the prices for these metals and although 
this trend was halted for domestic output by the issuance of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation on January 26, 1951, it continued with respect to metals pro- 
duced outside thereof. Currently, prices being paid for zinc and lead produced 
outside of the United States are 5 cents or more a pound above the ceiling prices 
established for domestic supplies. 

Since about one-third of the zinc and lead consumed in the United States 
comes from foreign sources, the wide discrepancy between domestic and world 
prices has a serious adverse effect upon the stabilization program and the defense 
effort. Sellers in the United States who normally sold imported zine and lead 
at domestic prices have discontinued such sales and the purchase of these metals 
from foreign sources by domestic consumers has contributed to the continued 
rise in world prices. As a consequence, normal distribution has been disrupted, 
serious problems have been created for our allocation programs, and pressures 
have developed upon the ceiling prices established for the products in which 
these metals are used. 

At the direction of the Director of Defense Mobilization, an over-all program 
with respect to zine and lead has been developed to correct the conditions which 
now exist. This program embraces a number of measures designed as a whole 
to stabilize the prices for such metals consumed in the United States at levels 
which can be maintained for some time and involves, among other things, actions 
which will lower the cost of material from foreign sources. This supplementary 
regulation, issued upon the instruction of the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
constitutes one step in the implementation of that program. It is believed that 
the adjustment in the ceiling prices for zine and lead of foreign origin granted 
by this supplementary regulation will operate to restore the basis upon which 
such materials were normally sold while the limitation upon the prices which 
consumers may pay for zinc and lead obtained outside of the United States 
will alleviate to some extent the upward pressure upon world prices. While these 
measures alone might be inadequate to solve the problems which have arisen, they 
are an integral part of the over-all program and it is anticipated that other 
agencies Will shortly put into effect the other aspects which fall within their 
areas of responsibility. 

In order to avoid undue hardship and to permit a re-adjustment of existing 
contracts, the prohibition against imports at prices in excess of the ceilings 
set forth in this supplementary regulation does not apply to any material which 
is now in transit or to any material purchased pursuant to written contracts 
entered into prior to the effective date of the regulation if the material is shipped 
on or before November 30, 1951, and if copies of such contracts are filed with 
OPS by October 20, 1951. 

In the opinion of the Director of Price Stabilization, the provisions of this 
supplementary regulation are generally fair and equitable and are necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of Title IV of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

So far as practicable, the Director has given due consideration to the national 
effort to achieve maximum production in furtherance of the objective of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, and to relevant factors of gen- 
eral applicability. In the judgment of the Director, the ceiling prices estab- 
lished in this regulation for slab zine and primary lead are not below the lower 
of the prices prevailing just before the issuance of this regulation or the prices 
prevailing during the period January 25, 1951 to February 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Special circumstances involved in the promulgation of this regulation made it 
impracticable for the Director to consult with industry representatives prior to 
its issuance. 


REGULATORY PROVISIONS 
See. 


1. What this supplementary regulation does. 

2. Ceiling prices for foreign slab zine and foreign primary lead. 
. Prohibition against purchases or receipts at above celing prices. 
. Definitions. 
. Record-keeping requirements. 

6. Incorporation of GCPR provision. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended: 50 U. 
App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply Title IV, 64 Stat. 805, as amended; 50 U. 8. C. 
Supp. 2101-2110; E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 6105; 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 
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Section 1. What this supplementary regulation does. This supplementary 
regulation : 

(a) Establishes ceiling prices for foreign slab zinc and foreign primary lead; 
and 

(b) Prohibits any person in the United States, its Territories or Possessions 
from purchasing or receiving, from any source, foreign slab zinc, foreign primary 
lead, or slab zine or primary lead processed from foreign raw materials owned 
by him at a delivered cost in excess of the ceiling prices established herein. 

Sec, 2. Ceiling prices for foreign slab zine and foreign primary lead—(a) For- 
eign slab zinc. If you are a seller of foreign slab zinc, your ceiling price is the 
applicable price set forth in this paragraph. The ceiling prices set forth herein 
are exclusive of applicable import duties levied by the United States and such 
duties may be for the account of the purchaser. 

(1) The ceiling delivered price for any quantity of special high or high grade 
is the applicable price set forth in Table A. 


TABLE A 


Specifications— Maximum impurities (percent) 
Sy Me __| Price (cents 
, ‘ | per pound) 
| Lead Iron Cadmium | Aluminum Total | 
| | 


Grade ae dene: jane as ne meme heme ee meee 





Bpecial High ode 0. 007 0. 005 0.005 | None 0.010 | 
High____.-_- Seed . 07 . 02 . 07 | None 


(2) The ceiling delivered price for any quantity of the grades listed in Table 
B is the applicable price set forth therein plus the railroad carload freight rate 
from East St. Louis, Illinois to the purchaser's rail receiving point. 


TABLE B 


Specifications— Maximum impurities (percent) 
antl cca puta _ Price (cents 
per pound) 


Grade = 


Lead Iron Cadmium Aluminum Total 


Intermediate ‘ eres 4 . 50 None 0.50 | 
Brass special : ete : : 50} None 1. 00 
Selected : 80 | 04 | 75 | None 1. 25 
Prime Western Ra nal .6 3 BE 4 anray E None 1. 25 


(b) Foreign primary lead. If you are a seller of foreign primary lead, your 
ceiling price for this commodity is the applicable price set forth in this para- 
graph. The ceiling prices established herein are exclusive of applicable import 
duties and such duties may be for the account of the purchaser. 

(1) The ceiling delivered price for any quantity of common lead delivered to 
a point listed in Table C is the applicable price set forth in that table. The 
ceiling delivered price for any point not listed in Table C is the price set forth 
in such table for the point nearest such unlisted point. 


TABLE C 
Price | Price 
(cents per (cents per 

Point of delivery pound) Point of delivery pound) 
Alabama : Colorado: Denver__ 

Birmingham_ mere ss 19.00 | Connecticut: 

Fairfield __- 19. 0O . Bridgeport —__- 
California: New Haven 

Los Angeles______- 19. 00 New London 

Melrose __ pitted __. 19.00 "Vorrington 

ae 19. 00 Waterbury 

San Irancisco__ , 19. OO Waterville 
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TABLE C—Continued 


Price 
(cents per 
pound) 


Price 
(cents per 
Point of delivery pound) 
Georgia: Atlanta____- J teeBAR I TE 19. 00 
Illinois: 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Cicero 
Fane aS ae ae SES. Bt, 18. 90 
E. Alton 
Evanston 
I a csicteteeceeseneserancee 18. 80 
Greenville 18.80 
Greenwood Boulevard 18. 90 
_ Sains er oO 
Kensington . 90 
Peoria 8. 90 
Waukegan . 90 
West Pullman 8. 90 
Indiana : 
Charlestown 
| a Saas 
Grasselli 
Hammond 
CS | ee 19. 
Kokomo__ 19. OO 
SS ~ 19.00 
Muncie 9, OO 
Whiting 8. 90 
Iowa: Keokuk . 90 
Kansas: Topeka 
Kentucky: Louisville. 
Louisiana : 
Baton Rouge 19. 00 
mew Orseens............... 19. 00 


Point of delivery 
New Jersey—Continued 
Kearny —_ 
Newark__- 
New Brunswick 


Perth Amboy 
Phillipsburg 
Roebling 
Trenton 
New York: 
Albany 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo________ 
Glendale, L. I 
Glens Falls_—- 
Green Island_________ 
Hastings__. 
Long Island City- 
Maspeth, Long Island 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
Richtield Springs_____ 
Rochester 
eee 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
West Albany_____..______ 
, ees 
North Carolina: Winston- 
Salem 
Ohio: 


. 00 
5. 90 
90 
. OO 
00 


ee 


Maryland: Baltimore__- 
Massachusetts : 

Boston 

Cambridge 


a 19. O75 


Worcester 19. 
Michigan : 

Detroit : 19 

Port Huron a 

River Rouge = 
Minnesota : 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 
Missouri: 

Joplin__ 

Kansas City_- 

Neosha__ 

St. Louis. 
Nebraska: Omaha__- 
New Hampshire: 
New Jersey: 

Bayonne _ 

Bloomfield - 

Carney’s Point 


pan 
Oto 


00 
. 00 
00 


8. 90 


0 
. 90 


Portsmouth _ 19. 


re eee 19. 


Elizabeth 

a a 
Irvington 

Jersey City 





| 
| 
| 





Akron 

Canton_—- 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

AD le Sa A le 
East Liverpool_____ 
Lorain- 

Martins Ferry 
| RT a Le 
Portsmouth 
Reading________- 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania : 


Allentown 

Ambridge 
Crescentville 

Donora 

East Pittsburgh____-_ 
Erie 

Fort Washington__ 
Monessen ____- 
New Castle—__- 
New Brighton_____- 
Philadelphia_____- 
Pittsburgh 


Reading----~-~-- a 
Scranton_.........-. 
Wilkes-Barre 
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TABLE C—Continued 


Price 
(cents per 
Point of delivery pound) Point of delivery 
Rhode Island: Washington: Seattle 
West Virginia: 
a Charleston 
Phillipsdale ’ Weirton 
Providence . O75 Wheeling 
Tennessee : Memphis : Wisconsin: 
Texas: Burlington 
Kenosha 
Milwaukee_________- _..... 18.90 
New Glarus 


Virginia : 
Norfolk 





(2) The ceiling delivered price for each kind and grade of lead listed in Table 
D, is the applicable price set forth in subparagraph (1) of this paragraph plus 
the applicable premium set forth in Table D. 


TABLE D 
Minimum 
(cents 


Kind or grade per pound) 


Corroding lead 

Chemical lead 

Copperized lead made from: 
CN Feist ce Abend enwnmanenwewd ieticieteved 
Corroding lead 


Sec. 3. Prohibition against purchases or receipts at above ceiling prices.—(a) 
Prohibition. Regardless of any contract or other obligation; on and after the 
effective date of this supplementary regulation you must not purchase or receive 
(except as provided in paragraph (c) of this section), from any source, any of 
the following commodities at a delivered cost in excess of the applicable ceiling 
price established in section 2 of this regulation : 

(1) Foreign slab zinc; 

(2) Foreign primary lead; or 

(3) Slab zine or primary lead processed by another person on a toll or con- 
version basis from foreign raw materials owned by you. 

(b) Delivered cost. The term “delivered cost” as used in this regulation 
means the price you pay, directly or indirectly, for foreign slab zine, foreign 
primary lead, or foreign raw materials plus any expenses incurred by you in 
purchasing and obtaining delivery of such commodities, including but not 
limited to: 

(1) Transportation costs; 

(2) Export taxes; 

(3) Other commodity taxes (other than import duties levied by the United 
States) ; 

(4) Dock and handling charges; 

(5) Clearance; 

(6) Insurance; 

(7) Letter of credit expense ; 

(8) Commissions and fees paid to purchasing agents or other intermediaries, 
and 

(9) Toll or conversion charges. 

(c) Baceptions. The prohibition set forth in paragraph (a) of this section 
does not apply to: 

(1) Purchases or receipts of foreign slab zine or foreign primary lead in 
transit to you on or before the effective date of this regulation ; 

(2) Purchases or receipts of foreign raw materials owned by you and in 
transit to a processor in the United States, its Territories or Possessions on 
or before the effective date of this regulation ; - 
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(3) Purchases or receipts of foreign slab zinc, foreign primary lead or for- 
eign raw materials imported into the United States, its Territories or Posses- 
sions in bond and re-exported ; 

(4) Purchases or receipts of foreign slab zinc, foreign primary lead, or for- 
eign raw materials which are not imported into the United States, its Territories 
or Possessions; or 

(5) Purchases or receipts of foreign slab zinc, foreign primary lead or foreign 
raw materials pursuant to written contracts entered into before the effective 
date of this regulation if (i) the material involved is in transit to you, or in 
the case of foreign raw materials, to a processor located in the United States, 
its Territories or Possessions, on or before November 30, 1951; and (ii) you file 
with the Office of Price Stabilization, Washington, D. C., by October 20, 1951, 
a copy of the contract pursuant to which you will purchase or receive such 
material. 

Sec. 4. Definitions. When used in this regulation, the term: 

(a) “Foreign raw materials” means ores, concentrates, or other raw materiais 
(including scrap), containing zine or lead and produced outside of the United 
States, its Territories or Possessions ; 

(b) “Foreign primary lead” means primary lead produced outside of the 
United States, its Territories or Possessions ; 

(c) “Foreign slab zinc” means slab zine produced outside of the United States, 
its Territories or Possessions ; 

(d) “Primary lead” means iead in the form of pigs, ingots, or other shapes 
made from ores, concentrates, or bullion, even though other lead-bearing ma- 
terial is mixed with such ores, concentrates, or bullion, provided such other ma- 
terial accounts for 50 percent or less of the lead content thereof; 

(e) “Slab zine” means zinc in the form of standard produver’s slabs pro. 
duced from ores, concentrates, or other zinc bearing materials (including 
scrap) : 

(f{) “You” means any person in the United States, its Territories or Posses- 
sions, 

Sec. 5. Record-keeping requirements. (a) If you sell foreign slab zine or 
foreign primary lead, you must keep for inspection by the Director of Price 
Stabilization, for a period of two years, records showing: 

(1) The quantity of each kind, grade, shape or form of foreign slab zine or 
foreign primary lead produced or purchased by you, broken down on the basis 
of country of origin; 

(2) With respect to each sale of foreign slab zine or foreign primary lead; 
the name and address of the purchaser; the date of sale; the quantity of each 
kind or grade sold; the price charged for each kind or grade; the country 
in which the material was produced; and the disposition of transportation 
charges. 

(b) If you purchase or receive any foreign slab zinc, foreign primary lead, 
or slab zine or primary lead processed by another person from foreign raw 
materials owned by you, you must keep for inspection by the Director of Price 
Stabilization, for a period of two years, records of each such purchase or re- 
ceipt showing: the date thereof; the name and address of the seller or proc- 
essor; the country of origin of the material purchased or received; the price 
paid; the point of shipment and the point of delivery; the name and address 
of any agent or other intermediary engaged by you to assist in the pur- 
chase; and all expenses as described in section 3 (b), incurred by you in con- 
nection with such purchase or receipt. 

Sec. 6. Miscellaneous. Any person subject to this supplementary regulation 
is also subject to all provisions of the General Ceiling Price Regulation not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this regulation, 

Effective date. This supplementary regulation shall become effective October 
2, 1951. 

Note: All record-keeping and reporting requirements of this reculation have been an- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

MicHaer V, DISALLe, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
OcTorer 2, 1951. 
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Exuipir 77 


DMA PRESS RELEASE OF APRIL 11, 1951, ON MINERAL EXPLORATION 
PROGRAM REGULATIONS ISSUED BY DMA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Information Service 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


For release 
Wednesday morning, April 11, 1951 


MINERAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM REGULATIONS IssuED By DMA 


Announcement of regulations and terms under which the Government, through 
the Defense Minerals Administration, will help prospectors and mine operators 
finance the cost of searching for new ores vitally needed in the Nation's mili- 
tary and civilian defense production program was made today by Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L, Chapman. 

Employing the “matching principle” on a sliding scale dependent upon the 
kind of mineral or metal sought, the DMA will use an allotment of $10,000,000 
made available by the Defense Production Administration to finance this activi- 
ty during the remainder of the current fiscal year. Assistance to the mining 
industry in sekking new ore reserves is authorized by the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

As announced by DMA Adiministrator James Boyd and Secretary Chapman on 
February 20, the exploration program will be limited to certain strategie and 
critical metals and minerals, and will be carried on a project by project basis. 
Applications will be received at Washington, D. C., or at the regional offices. 
Contracts will be entered into with individual operators after the projects have 
been investigated and defined by the Bureau of Mines and the Geojogical Sur- 
vey. 

The percentage of funds to be supplied by the Government in proportion to 
the total cost of an approved project depends upon the mineral which is the 
subject of exploration, the regulation states. The scale is as follows: 

Government contributions, 50 pereent, for chromium, copper, fluerspar, 
graphite (crucible flake), iron ore, lead, molybdenum, sulfur, and zine (and 
cadmium). 

Government contribution, 75 percent, for antimony, manganese, mercury, and 
tungsten. 

Government contribution, 90 percent, for asbestos (spinning grade), beryl, 
cobalt, columbium-tantalum, corundum, crvolite, industrial diamonds, kyanite 
(strateigc), mica (strategic), monazite and rare earth ores, nickel, platinum 
group metals, quartz crystals (piezo-electric), tale (steatite), and tin. 

The applicant’s share of the expenses, said Administrator Boyd, may be in the 
form of his labor at reasonable rates, rental of equipment owned by him, and 
similar contributions in kind as well as cash funds. 

No exploration project that will take more than 2 years to complete will be 
approved for a contract, according to the new regulation, which also provides 
that the Government’s contribution to a project shall be repayable from the 
net returns from any ore, concentrates, or metal produced as a result of the 
exploration projects. 

“This exploration program” said Dr. Boyd, “is more liberal than the once- 
famous western system of ‘grubstaking.” Under the old-fashioned method of 
grubstaking, those providing the ‘grub’ or finances to a prospector expected to 
share in the profits of suecessful ventures. Under this exploration plan, the 
Government can only recover its share of the costs and does not stand to make 
a direct profit from any project except as Federal taxes on successful ventures 
can be so considered.” 

Published in the Federal Register today, IMA Mineral Order 5 has been signed 
by Administrator Boyd and approved by Secretary Chapman. It sets forth in de- 
tail the regulations governing Government aid in defense exploration projects. 
An application form (MF-103), together with instructions for completing it, is 
available. The contract form (MF-200), to be executed between the operator 


. 
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and the Government when an application has been approved, also has been pre- 
pared. 

The strategic importance of the mineral involved will be one of the factors 
considered by the Defense Minerals Administration in approving or rejecting 
applications for assistance, according to the new organization. Others are the 
geologic probability of making a significant discovery; the availability of man- 
power; the availability of equipment and supplies: the accessibility of the proj- 
ect; water and power supplies; and the operating experience and background of 
the applicant. 

Under the terms of the regulation, funds advanced by the Government for 
exploration projects can be used only for “reasonable, necessary, direct costs of 
performing the exploration,” including the cost of materials, supplies, labor, 
direct supervision, engineering, power, water, utilities, and such other items as 
may be allowed in the contract. The use of funds for administrative expenses 
not directly connected with the project is barred, such as all items of general 
overhead, corporate management, and interest on borrowed money. 

The repayment section of the regulation provides that within 6 months after 
the completion of a project the Government must decide if a discovery or develop- 
ment has resulted which may produce commercial ore. If so, the Government 
notifies the operator who then will be obligated to pay the Government a per- 
centage royalty on the net smelter returns or other net proceeds realized from 
the ore, concentrates, or metal produced within 10 years from the date of the 
contract until the total amount contributed by the Government, without interest, 
is fully repaid, or the 10 years have elapsed, whichever occurs first. 

Applications that have been filed prior to the issuance of this regulation will 
be treated as though they were on the prescribed form, Administrator Boyd said, 
provided the information is full and sufficient. He also pointed out that, at the 
time this regulation is being issued, the authority granted by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 expires as of June 30, 1951. All applications for financial 
assistance must be filed at least 30 days prior to the expiration date of such 
authority, whatever that date may be at the time. 

Under the terms of exploration contract (MF-—200), the mine operator must 
keep suitable records and accounts of the operations which the Government may 
inspect and audit at any time. Also, the operator is required to preserve rec- 
ords and reports on the project for at least 3 years after the completion of the 
project or termination of the contract. Monthly reports on progress and a com- 
prehensive report at the termination of the project also are required. 

In the new regulation, an “exploration project” is defined as the search for 
unknown or undeveloped sources of strategic or critical metals or minerals 
within a specified area or parcel of ground in the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions, whether conducted from the surface or underground, in- 
cluding sound and recognized procedures for establishing pertinent geological, 
geophysical, and geochemical information. The exploration work must not zo 
beyond a reasonable delineation and sampling of the ore, and must not include 
work prosecuted entirely for mining or preparation for mining. 

Applications filed at Washington, D. C., should be sent to the Defense Minerals 
Administration, Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. Applications 
also will be received at the following field headquarters of the Defense Minerals 
Administration : 

Region I, Defense Minerals Administration, Federal Building, Post Office 
Box 2990, Juneau, Alaska, for Alaska. 

Region II, Defense Minerals Administration, South 157 Howard Street, Spo- 
kane, Wash., for Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Region III, Defense Minerals Administration, 1415 Appraisers Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., for California and Nevada. 

Region IV, Defense Minerals Administration, 224 New Customhouse Building, 
Denver 2, Colo., for Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Region V, Defense Minerals Administration, 2908 Colfax Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn., for North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Region VI, Defense Minerals Administration, Post Office Box 431, Joplin, Mo., 
for Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Region VII, Defense Minerals Administration, Room 13, Post Office Building, 
Knoxville, Tenn., for Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
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Region VIII, Defense Minerals Administration, Eastern Experiment Station, 
College Park, Md., for Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 


The text of the DMA Mineral Order 5, Regulation Governing Government Aid 
in Defense Minerals Projects, is attached. 





Exnuierr 78 


DMA MINERAL ORDER 5 [MO-5], AS AMENDED—REGULATIONS GOV- 
ERNING GOVERNMENT AID IN DEFENSE EXPLORATION PROJECTS 


MO-5 
As AMENDED 


UNItTeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


CHAPTER XII—DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
{Mineral Order 5, As Amended] 


MO 5—REGULATIONS GOVERNING GOVERNMENT AID IN DEFENSE EXPLORATION 
PROJECTS 


This regulation as amended is found to be necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950 with reference to the 
encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals pursuant to section 303 (a) (2) of the act. In the formu- 
lation of this regulation there has been consultation with industry representa- 
tives, including trade association representatives, and consideration has been 
given to their recommendations. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 
See. , 
1. What this regulation does. 
2. Government aid. 
APPLICATIONS AND CONTRACTS 
3. Forms and filing. 
4. Scope of operation. 
5. Form and term of contracts. 
6. Criteria. 
7. Definitions. 
GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 
&. Ratio of contributions. 
9. Fixtures and improvements. 
10. Operating equipment. 
11. Title to and disposition of property. 
12. Allowable costs of the project. 
13. Repayment by operator. 

AUTHORITY: Sections 1 to 13 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong., Pub. Law 
69, S2d Cong. ; E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; delegation of the Defense Production 
Administrator to the Secretary of the Interior, Feb. 28, 1951, as amended, 16 F. R. 138. 
Interpret or apply sec. 303 (a) (2), Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. 


EXPLANATORY PROVISIONS 


Section 1. What this regulation does. This regulation sets forth procedures 
under which Government aid may be obtained in financing the cost of projects 
for exploration for unknown or undeveloped sources of strategic or critical metals 
and minerals. 

Sec. 2. Government aid. The Government, in suitable cases, will aid in an 
exploration project for strategic or critical metals and minerals by providing 
some part of the costs of the project, the Government’s contribution to be repay- 
able from the net returns from any ore, concentrates, or metal produced as a 
result of the exploration project. 
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APPLICATIONS AND CONTRACTS 


Sec. 3. Forms and filing. Application for Government aid in any specified 
exploration project shall be submitted in quadruplicate on Form NF-103, either to: 


The Defense Minerals Administration, 


Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





or to the nearest Defense Minerals Administration field executive officer as 
indicated by the following addresses : 
Region Area served Address 
I..........| Alaska. hati ’ Federal! Bidg., P. O. Box 2990, Juneau, Alaska. 
II__.......| Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- South 157 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 
| tana. 
IIl__......| California and Nevada : 1415 Appraisers Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
....| Arizona, New Mexico, Colcrado, Utah, | 224 New Customhouse Bldg., Denver, 2, Colo. 
and Wyoming. 
V_.........| North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, | 426 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan. 
VI___.....| Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, | P.O. Box 431, Joplin, Mo. 
Arkansas, and Missouri. 
VII_...._..| Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- | Room lo, Post Office Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 


lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 
VIII.....__| Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- | Eastern Experiment Station, College Park, Md. 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, New 
York, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- , 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Delawere, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 





Sec. 4. Scope of application. Fach application shall relate to a single explo- 
ration project which shall be fully described and justified by detailed substan- 
tiating data as called for by the application form. The Administrator may re- 
quire the filing of additional information, reports, maps or charts, and exhibits, 
in connection with the application, and may, at his discretion, require such 
physical examination of the project as he deems necessary. 

Sec. 5. Form and term of contracts. If the application is approved, the Govy- 
ernment, acting through the Administrator, will enter into an exploration proj- 
ect contract with the applicant on Form MF-200. No exploration project that 
will take more than two years to perform shall be approved for an exploration 
project contract. 

Sec. 6. Criteria. The following factors will be considered and weighed in 
passing upon applications : 

(a) Strategic importance of the mineral involved. 

(b) The geologic probability of making a single discovery. 

(c) The availability of manpower. 

(d) The availability of equipment and supplies. 

(e) The accessibility of the project. 

(f) The availability of water and power. 

(g) The operating experience and background of the applicant. 

Sec. 7. Definitions. As used in these regulations: 

(a) “Exploration project” means the search for unknown or undeveloped 
sources of strategic or critical metals or minerals within a specified area or 
parcel of ground in the United States, its territories or possessions, whether 
conducted from the surface or underground, including recognized and sound 
procedures for obtaining pertinent geological, geophysical, and geochemical in- 
formation. The work shall not go beyond a reasonable delineation and sam- 
pling of the ore, and shall not include work prosecuted primarily for mining or 
preparation for mining. 

(b) “Operator” means a person, firm, partnership, corporation, association, or 
other legal entity by whom or for whose account and interest an exploration 
project is to be carried out. 

(c) “Administrator” means the Administrator of Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration or his representative authorized in writing. 

(d) “Government” means The United States of America. 
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GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 8. Ratio of contributions. The Government will contribute to the explo- 
ration project, upon the terms specified in the contract, a certain percentage of 
the total cost of the project, depending upon the mineral which is the subject of 
exploration, as follows: 

(a) In the case of chromium, copper, fluorspar, graphite (crucible flake), iron 
ore, lead, molybdenum, sulfur, halesite (catalytic grade), bauxite, zinc (and 
cadmium )—50 percent. 

(b) In the case of antimony, manganese, mercury, tungsten—75 percent, 

(c) In the case of asbestos (chrysotile and amosite), beryl, cobalt, columbium- 
tantalum, corundum, cryolite, industrial diamonds, kyanite (strategic), mica 
(strategic), monazite, uranium, and rare earth ores, nickel, platinum, group 
metals, quartz crystals (piezo-electric), tale (steatite), and tin—90 percent. 

Sec. 9. Fixtures and improvements. The Operator shall devote the land and 
all existing improvements, facilities, buildings, installations, and appurtenances 
to the purposes of the exploration project without any allowance for the use, 
rental value, depreciation, depletion, or other cost of acquiring, owning, or hold- 
ing possession thereof. With the written approval in advance by the Adminis- 
trator, necessary additional facilities, buildings, and fixtures may be purchased, 
installed and erected by the Operator, and the Government will contribute its 
agreed pro rata share of the cost thereof. The difference between the cost of 
such additional facilities, buildings, or fixtures, and the salvage value thereof at 
the conclusion of the work, shall be charged as a cost of the project to which the 
Government has contributed its pro rata share. 

Sec. 10. Operating equipment. With the written approval in advance by 
the Administrator, necessary operating equipment may be rented, purchased, 
or otherwise furnished by the Operator. Rentals paid for equipment rented 
and depreciation on equipment owned and furnished by the Operator shall be 
allowed as costs of the project. As to equipment purchased for the project, the 
Government will contribute currently its agreed pro-rata share of the cost 
thereof, and the difference between the cost and the salvage value at the con- 
clusion of the work shall be charged as a cost of the project to which the Gov- 
ernment has contributed its pro-rata share. 

Sec. 11. Title to and disposition of property. All facilities, buildings, fix- 
tures, equipment, or other items costing more than $50 each, paid for or pur- 
chased with funds contributed jointly by the Operator and the Government, shall 
belong to the Operator and the Government jointly, in proportion to their re- 
spective contributions, and upon the termination of the contract, if they have 
any salvage value, shall be disposed of for their joint account unless the Gov- 
ernment, in writing, waives its interest in any such items. The Government 
may require the dismantling, severance from land, and removal of any such items 
in order to realize its interest in the salvage value thereof, and the cost of any 
such removal and of the disposal of the items shall be for the joint account of 
the parties in proportion to their respective interests. 

Seo. 12. Allowable costs of the project. The allowable costs of the project in 
which the Government will participate shall include the following: 

(a) The necessary, reasonable, direct costs of performing the exploration 
work, including the costs of materials, supplies, labor, direct supervision, en- 
gineering, power, water, utilities, accounting and analytical work. 

(b) The reasonable, necessary cost of rehabilitating and putting into useful 
and operable condition existing facilities, buildings, installations, and fixtures, 
and of maintaining them in that condition. 

(c) If the purchase, installation, or erection was approved in advance by the 
Administrator, as provided in section 10 of this regulation, the depreciation of 
fixtures and improvements computed as provided in section 10 of this regulation. 

(d) If the rental or purchase of operating equipment was approved in ad- 
vance by the Administrator, as provided in section 11, of this regulation, the 
rental, rental value, or depreciation on operating equipment, computed as pro- 
vided in section 11 of this regulation. No items of general overhead, corporate 
or office management, interest, taxes, or any other indirect costs not expressly 
allowed by these regulations, or work performed or costs incurred before the 
date of the contract, shall be allowed as costs of the project in which the Govern- 
ment will participate. 

Seo. 13. Repayment by Operator. (a) If, upon the completion of the explora- 
tion project or termination of the contract, the Administrator considers that 
a discovery or development has resulted from the work from which commercial 
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production of ore may be made, the Administrator, within six months there- 
after shall so certify to the Operator, particularly describing and delimiting 
his estimate of the discovery of the development. Thereafter, if and when ore 
is produced as a result of such discovery or development, the Operator and his 
successor in interest shall be and become obligated to pay to the Government a 
percentage royalty on the net smelter returns or other net proceeds realized 
from such ore, concentrates, or metal produced within (10) years from the 
date of this contract, until the total amount contributed by the Government, 
without interest, is fully repaid or said ten years have elapsed, whichever occurs 
first, as follows: 

(1) Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds not in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: one and one-half (1%) percent. 

(2) Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: one and one-half (1144) percent, plus one-half (44) per- 
cent for each additional full fifty cents ($.50) in excess of eight dollars ($8.00) 
per ton of ore, but not in excess of a maximum of five (5) percent. 

(b) This obligation to repay from net returns or proceeds shall be and remain 
a claim and lien upon the property which is the subject of the exploration project 
and upon any production resulting from such discovery or development, in favor 
of the Government, until fully paid, or until said ten-year period has elapsed ; 
and this claim and lien and the Government’s right to repayment shall survive 
any termination of the contract, whether by completion of the exploration project 
or otherwise. This section is not to be construed as imposing any obligation on 
the Operator or his successor in interest to produce ore from any such discovery 
or development. 

This regulation shall become effective upon publication in the Federal Register. 

JAMES Boyp, 
Administrator, Defense Minerals Administration. 


Exninrir 79 
DMA FORM MF-103—APPLICATION FOR EXPLORATION PROJECT AID 
PURSUANT TO MO-5 


Form MF—103 judget Kureau No, 42—-R1035. 
(April 1951) Approval expires 6-30-51, 


[Page 1] 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


APPLICATION FOR AID FOR AN DO NOT FILL IN THIS BLOCK 
EXPLORATION PROJECT PURSUANT TO NS ea eee 
MINERAL Orper 5, UNDER Date received _._____ 
DEFENSE PropuctTion Act or 1950 Participation 
Name and 


address of 
applicant 


FILL IN THIS BLOCK 
Date of application 
Mineral or metal 
Location of mine 


Date of filing MF-100 __________ DMA Docket Number, if available 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Read Mineral Order 5, Regulations 
Governing Government Aid in Defense 
Projects, before completing this appli- 
cation. Submit four signed copied of 
the application to Defense Minerals 
Administration, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
nearest field executive officer thereof, 


panying payers. If any question is in- 
applicable, or if you cannot answer it, 
so state on the form. Where the space 
provided for answer is insufficient, an- 
swer on a separate sheet, annex it to 
the application form, and refer to it i: 
space for answer. If the application is 
approved, you will be presented with 


an exploration project contract on Form 


with your name and address on each 
MF-—200, for your signature. 


sheet of the application and all accom- 
THE APPLICANT 


*1, Is applicant an individual, partnership, or corporation? 

*2. If a partnership, state names and addresses of partners. 

*3. If a corporation, state names and addresses of officers, directors, and five 

largest stockholders, 

Describe the mining and general business experience of (a) the applicant, 

and (bv) the person or persons who will manage the project. 

*5. Are you the owner or the lessee of the property? 

If owner, state what claims, liens, or encumbrances, if any, are against the 

property. 

If lessee, attach a copy of the lease and state if it is in good standing. 

Nore.—It will be necessary to procure and attach to the exploration project 
contract agreements of claimants, lienors, encumbrances and lessors 
subordinating their interests in the property to the interest of the 
Government under the contract. 


*4, 


~ 
~~ 


-l 


8. Furnish current financial statement, showing assets and liabilities, and a 
profit and loss statement. 

. How much money is applicant prepared to invest in proposed project? Is 
it sufficient to pay your part of the cost of the project as detailed in ques- 
tion 23 of this application form, in accordance with the regulations on Goy- 
ernment participation (Section 9 of Mineral Order 5) ? 


- 
— 


[Page 2] 


THE PROPERTY 


10. (a) Give a description of the real property that will be in any way involved 
in the exploration project, including any existing mine or operating 
property. 

(b) Give the legal description of the exact parcel, plot, or area upon which 
the exploration is to be conducted : 


Note.—If both areas are the same, so state. The only obligation to 
repay the Government is from the net earnings from any com- 
mercial discovery made in the area specified in (b) above in 
which the exploration is to be conducted, and the expenditure 
of funds which may be charged as costs of the project must be 
limited to that area or to work necessary to perform the 
exploration in that area. 


*1 1, 


*12, 


State the present and former names of the property, if any. 

State, in detail, the location of the property with reference to towns, rail- 
roads, roads, shipping points, including distances and directions and kinds 
of conditions of roads. 

State source and quantity of water available for operations and its suffi- 
ciency at all seasons. 

State amount of power to be used, rate per hour or other cost, and source. 
Describe any existing usable facilities, equipment, buildings, or structures 
now on the property that will be devoted to the exploration work. 


*13. 


*14. 





*If you have already answered these questions* on MF-100, you are not required to 
answer the questions for this application. 
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15. State in detail how the ore could be shipped and how and where milled, 
*16. History: 

(a) Give a statement, as complete as possible, of previous exploration, devel- 
opment, operation, and production of property, with reasons for any 
past suspensions of operations. 

(b) State briefly the known history and production of adjoining and neigh- 
boring properties. 

(c) Furnish any available (private) reports that may apply to this applica- 
tion, including results of mine examinations, recommended exploration 
and development, and metallurgical investigations, 

. Production : 

(a) If mine is in production, furnish the following information: 

Tons per day Grade or analysis Cost per ton Net value per ton 

(1) Mining 

(2) Milling 

(3) Shipped or sold 


8. Ore or mineral reserves: (If property is or has been operating.) 
(a) Describe the ore or mineral deposits briefly. 
(6) Submit available maps and assay data. 
(c) Give estimated tonnage and grade of each class of ore reserves. 
. State any conditions or circumstances regarding the property not suffi- 
ciently brought out by the foregoing questions. 


THE EXPLORATION 


. For what mineral or minerals and for what types of deposits and ores will 
the exploration be conducted? 
. Describe briefly but concisely, the proposed work and the estimated time 
required to complete it. 
Nore.—The Government will not participate in a project that will require 
more than 2 years to complete. 

22. Furnish statement of the geological basis of the project with particular 
emphasis on factors leading the operator to expect the finding of commercial 
ore bodies. This statement should be accompanied by supporting maps 
such as geological maps, maps of the proposed openings and assay maps, 
sample lists, and other pertinent data. 


THE REQUIREMENTS AND COSTS 


. Tabulate in the form of an itemized statement with a sum for each item 
the estimated requirements and costs of the project so that the total will 
give the estimated cost of the project in which the Government will partici- 
pate, as follows: 

(a) Labor, by numbers and classes (miners, muckers, millmen, ete.), with 
wages of each. » 

(b) Supervisors, by numbers and positions, with salaries of each. 

(c) Cost of necessary repairs to existing facilities, structures, and buildings. 

(7d) Cost of necessary installation or construction of additional facilities, 
structures, and buildings. 

(e) Cost of items of equipment, not now owned by the applicant which must 
be purchased for operations at a cost of $50 or more each. 

(f) Cost of rental for equipment which the operator proposes to rent. 

(g) Rental value of items of equipment which the operator now owns and 
which will be devoted to the work. 

(h) Cost of materials and supplies, including items of equipment costing 
less than $50 each. 

(i) Cost of power, water, utilities, and any other items not provided for 
above. 

. Furnish a time schedule of the project, stated in terms of months after 
project is approved, showing progress expected to be accomplished and the 
money expected to be spent. 


*If you have already answered these questions on MF-100, you are not required to 
answer the questions for this application. 
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CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its 
behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this form and accom- 
panying papers is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 


ee a a a ee ew ww we oe ewe ee 


(Title) 


Title 18, U. S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a wilt- 
fully false statement or representation to any department or agency of the United States 
as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 


MF-200 
(April 1951) 
Docket No. DMA -_-_----~ 
CRE. aduarecmonsa- 


Exuisir 80 


DMA FORM MF-200—EXPLORATION PROJECT CONTRACT 
{Page 1] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


EXPLORATION PROJECT CONTRACT’ 


Oe he WS oo cee BN eden _.., 195___, between 
the United States of America, acting through the Department of the Interior, 
Defense Minerals Administration, hereinafter called the “Government,” and’ 


hereinafter called the “Operator,” as follows: 

1. Authority for contract. This agreement is entered into under the authority 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, pursuant to Mineral Order 5, entitled 
“Regulations Governing Government Aid in Defense Exploration Projects.” 

2. Operator’s property rights. The exploration project shall be conducted on 
that certain property situated in the State of ___._-_--------__-_---------__- ; 
RI a ae ee eed described as follows:* -----_---__- 


with respect to which the Operator represents and undertakes: * 

(a) That he is the sole owner, in possession and entitled to possession, and 
that the property is subject only to the following claims, liens, or encumbrances 
as to each of which the subordination agreement of the holder is attached: 


(b) That he is a lessee, in possession and entitled to possession, and the sub- 
ordination agreement of the lessor is attached. 


1If sufficient space is not provided in any blank, use an extra sheet of paper and refer 
to it in the blank. 

2 State name, address, and nature of organization if any. 

* Give legal description or enough to identify the property. 

* Strike out the provision not applicable. 
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3. Exploration project. The Operator, within 
from the date of this contract shall commence work on a project of exploration 
for® ; shall prosecute the work efficiently, 
expertly, in a workmanlike manner, in accordance with good mining standards, 
with suitable and adequate equipment, materials, and labor, all properly designed 
to bring the project to completion within a period of * 
from the date of this contract. The exploration project and the work to be 
performed are more fully described on Exhibit “A” attached hereto, which, 
with any maps or drawings thereto attached, is made a part of this contract. 

4. Performance of the work. The work shall be performed by the Cperator, 
under his sole direction and control: Provided, That with the consent of the 
Government and its written approval of the contract or contracts, all or any 
part of the work may be performed by the Operator through contract or contracts 
with independent contractors. The Government shall have the right to enter 
and observe and inspect the work at all reasonable times, and the Operator shall 
provide the Government with all available means for doing so. The Govern- 
ment may consult with and advise the Operator on all phases of the work. 

5. Fixtures and improvements. The Operator shall devote the land and all 
existing improvements, facilities, buildings, installations, and appurtenances 
to the purposes of the exploration project without any allowance for the use, 
rental value, depreciation, depletion, or other cost of acquiring, Owning, or 
holding possession thereof. Attached hereto, marked “Exhibit ‘B’,” is a detailed 
list of additional facilities, buildings, and fixtures, to be purchased, installed, 
or erected by the Operator, with the estimated cost of each, to which the Govern- 
ment will contribute its agreed pro-rata share of the cost. The difference 
between the cost of such additional facilities, buildings, or fixtures, and the 
salvage value thereof at the conclusion of the work, shall be charged as a cost 
of the project to which the Government has contributed its pro-rata share. 

6. Operating equipment. Attached hereto, marked “Exhibit ‘C’,” is a detailed 
list of operating equipment divided into categories of items to be rented, pur- 
chased, or furnished by the Operator, with the allowable rental, purchase price, 
or rental value, as the case may be, annexed to each. As to equipment purchased 
for the project, the Government will contribute its agreed pro-rata share of 
the cost thereof, and the difference between the cost and the salvage value at 
the conclusion of the work shall be charged as a cost of the project to which 
the Government has contributed its pro-rata share. 


[Page 2] 


7. Title to and disposition of property. All facilities, buildings, fixtures, 
equipment, or other items costing more than $50 each, paid for or purchased 
with funds contributed jointly by the Operator and the Government, shall be- 
long to the Operator and the Government jointly, in proportion to their respective 
contributions, and upon the termination of the contract, if they have any salvage 
value, shall be disposed of for their joint account unless the Government, in 
writing, Waives its interest in any such items. The Government may require 
the dismantling, severance from land, and removal of any such items in order 
to realize its interest in the salvage value thereof, and the cost of any such 
removal and of the disposal of the items shall be for the joint account of the 
parties in proportion to their respective interests. 

8. Labor and supervision, Attached hereto, marked “Exhibit ‘D’,” is an 
itemized schedule of labor, by numbers and classes (miners, muckers, millmen, 
ete.), and of supervisors, by numbers and positions, with the maximum wages 
or salaries that may be paid to each as an allowable cost of the project. 

9. Rehabilitation and repairs. Attached hereto, marked “Exhibit ‘E’,” is a 
detailed schedule of existing facilities, buildings, installations, and fixtures, 
with a statement of the cost of any necessary rehabilitation or repairs to put 
into useful and operable condition, which cost shall be allowed as a cost of the 
project. 

10. Allowable costs of the project. The allowable costs of the project in 
which the Government will participate are limited to the necessary, reasonable, 
direct costs of performing the exploration work, including the costs of materials, 


5 Name of mineral. 
®* Not in excess of 2 years. 
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supplies, engineering, power, water, and utilities, including items of equipment 
costing less than $50 each; and the costs referred to in Articles 5, 6, 8, and 9, 
und the exhibits annexed to and referred to in the contract. Although the 
Government may pay part of the cost of new or additional facilities, structures, 
buildings, and equipment, only the depreciation on such items, computed as 
indicated in Articles 5 and 6, will be charged as a cost of the project. No items 
of general overhead, corporate management, interest, or any other indirect costs 
not expressly allowed by these regulations, or work performed or costs incurred 
before the date of this contract, shall be allowed as costs of the project in which 
the Government will participate. 

11. Participation by the Government. At the end of the first full calendar 
month after the Operator has commenced work under the project, and at the 
end of each succeeding calendar month, the Operator shall submit to the Govern- 
ment a voucher for payment with a detailed statement of work done and allow- 
able costs (as defined in Article 10 of this agreement) incurred, in a form and 
with supporting data acceptable to the Government. After approving the voucher, 
the Government shall pay to the Operator —.._.-----_-_- percent of the sum 
of such costs incurred; Provided, That the aggregate total of all sums paid by 
the Government under this agreement snali not exceed $i. 255... 
WHOGM 96. ok ols percent of the agreed estimated total costs of this 
I Be i cb enka 

2. Accounts and audits. The Operator shall keep suitable records and accounts 
of operations, which the Government may inspect and audit at any time. The 
Government may at any time require an audit of the Operator’s records and 
accounts by a certified public accountant, the cost thereof to be treated as a cost 
of the project. The Operator shall keep and preserve said records and accounts 
for at least 3 years after the completion of the project or the termination of this 
contract. 

13. Progress reports. The Operator shall provide the Government with month- 
ly reports of progress in form and content satisfactory to the Government, and 
upon the completion of the project or termination of the contract shall provide 
the Government with a comprehensive geologic and engineering report, including 
an estimate of ore reserves, to the best of his ability. Four copies of all reports 
shall be furnished to the Government. 

14. Repayment by Operator. If, upon the completion of the exploration project 
or termination of the contract, the Government considers that a discovery or 
development has resulted from the work from which commercial production of 
ore may be made, the Government, within 6 months thereafter shall so certify 
to the Operator, particularly describing and delimiting its estimate of the 
discovery or development. Thereafter, if and as ore is produced as a result 
of such discovery or development, the Operator and his successor in interest 
shall be and become obligated to pay to the Government a percentage royalty on 
the net smelter returns or other net proceeds realized from such ore, concentrates, 
or metal produced within ten (10) years from the date of this contract, until 
the total amount contributed by the Government, without interest, is fully repaid 
or said 10 years have elapsed, whichever occurs first, as follows: 

Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds not in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: One and one-half (14%) percent. 

Of net smelter returns or other net proceeds in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore: One and one-half (1%) percent, plus one-half (14) 
percent additiona! for each full fifty cents ($0.50) in excess of eight dollars 
($8.00) per ton of ore, but not in excess of a maximum of five (5) percent. 

This obligation to repay from net returns or proceeds shall be and remain a 
claim and lien upon the property which is the subject of the exploration project 
and upon any production resulting from such discovery or development, in 
favor of the Government, until fully paid, or until said 10-year period has elapsed ; 
and this claim and lien and the Government’s right to repayment shall survive 
any termination of the contract, whether by completion of the exploration 
project or otherwise. This article is not to be construed as imposing any obliga- 
tion on the Operator or his successor in interest to produce ore from any such 
discovery or development. 

15. No assignment of contract. Without the written consent of the Govern- 
ment, the Operator shall not assign or otherwise transfer or hypothecate this 
contract or any rights thereunder. 

16. Termination and completion. The Government may, at any time, by 
written notice to the Operator, terminate this contract: (a) If the Operator 
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fails to provide his share of the money necessary to prosecute operations pursuant 
to the terms of the contract; (0) if the Operator, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, fails to prosecute operations pursuant to the terms of the contract; or 
(c) if in the opinion of the Government, operations up to the time of the notice 
have not indicated the probability of making any worthwhile discovery and in 
the opinion of the Government further operations are not justified. Upon the 
completion of the project or any termination of the contract the Operator shall 
render to the Government a full and final accounting of his operations under the 
contract and his expenditures of money; shall dispose of any unused materials, 
supplies, and equipment for the joint account of the Operator and the Govern- 
ment in the proportion of their respective interests; and shall pay to the 
Government its pro-rata share of any money remaining. 


Executed in triplicate the day and year first above written. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Exursir 81 
DMA FORM MF-201I—MORTGAGOR’S SUBORDINATION AGREEMENT 


MF-201 
MORTGAGOR’S SUBORDINATION AGREEMENT 


Know ALt MEN By THESE PRESENTS: 

Wuereas, the owner is the holder of a mortgage, claim, lien, or encumbrance 
dated .2+. a , recorded in Book ~ , page ag 
the records of the county of —__~ ; , State of iltoa 
upon that certain parcel of ground described in a certain Exploration Project 
Contract dated ~~ _- , 195__, between : =— 


the owner of said property and the United States of America ; 

Now, THEREFORE, the undersigned does by these presents subordinate all of 
his right, title, and interest in said mortgage, claim, lien, or encumbrance to the 
right, title, and interest of the United States of America under the provisions 
of said Exploration Project Contract, and agrees that the lien and claim of the 
United States of America under the provisions of said contract shall be prior 
to the undersigned’s rights under the provisions of said mortgage, claim, lien, 
or encumbrance; and 

The undersigned agrees to commit no act nor assert any right, title, or interest 
under said mortgage, claim, lien, or encumbrance that might contravene or con- 
flict with the prior lien and claim of the United States of America under the 
provisions of said Exploration Project Contract. 

This undertaking and covenant shall be binding upon the heirs, successors, 
and assigns of the undersigned. 

ee ental meninges , 195 


Exiuuiprr 82 
DMA FORM MF-202—LANDLORD’S SUBORDINATION AGREEMENT 
MF-202 
LANDLORD'S SUBORDINATION AGREEMENT 
Know ALL MeN py THESE PRESENTS: 


WHereas, the undersigned is the owner in fee simple of that certain parcel 
of ground in the county of —_ wna» ate of . described in a 


82354-—52-—-—56 
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the “Lessee of said property, and the United States of America ; 

Now, THEREFORE, the undersigned, as Lessor of said property under lease dated 
ee es Rin I Pe cere eae ers AR ee re Te does by these presents subordinate 
all of his right, title, and interest under the provisions of said lease to the right, 
title, and interest of the United States of America under the provisions of said 
Exploration Project Contract, and agrees that the lien and claim of the United 
States of America under the provisions of said contract shall be prior to the 
undersigned’s rights to rentals or royalties under the terms of said lease; and 

The undersigned further agrees that if said leasehold interest should be sur- 
rendered or if said lease should terminate at any time prior to the exploration 
of the rights of the United States of America under said Exploration Project 
Contract, the undersigned shall assume and does hereby assume all of the obliga- 
tions of the Lessee under said Exploration Project Contract to make repayment 
to the United States of America according to the terms of said contract; and 

The undersigned agrees to commit no act, nor assert any Claim under judicial 
process or otherwise that may contravene or conflict with the prior lien and 
claim of the United States of America under the provisions of said Exploration 
Project Contract. 

This undertaking and covenant shall be binding upon the heirs, successors, and 
assigns of the undersigned. 

ag eee eee Wer Ge eee , 1956 


Exuipit 83 


DMA FORM MF-104—OPERATOR’S MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT ON 
EXPLORATION PROJECT 


MF-104 Budget Bureau No. 42—R1036. 
(April 1951) Approval expires 6-30-51. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MINERAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM 
OPERATOR’S MONTHLY PROGRESS REPORT 


Operators are to submit monthly reports to the designated field representative 
of the Defense Minerals Administration. Reports are to be submitted in quad- 
ruplicate prior to the 15th day of the month following the reporting period. 

Narrative.—A concise narrative description of progress made, results accom- 
plished, and any unusual difficulties encountered is to be furnished. 

Maps.—Wherever possible, the narrative is to be illustrated with maps or 
sketches showing formations penetrated and location and assays of samples taken 
as well as advances in workings. In the case of diamond drilling or churn drilling, 
the location and inclination of holes is to be shown on a map; logs and assays 
also are to be submitted. 

Cost Accounts.—All applicable parts of this form are to be filled in. This report 
will form the basis for payments of the Government's participating share of 
expenses. Audits of accounts will be made from time to time. 


CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on ti. 
behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this report is correct and 
complete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 





hisidatnasae daa renimaasonternd EE ERE Ee LE Rn 
(Name of company ) (Signature of Authorized Official) 
alle Ar a (Date) 3k A dos ae 
NotTe.—tTitle 18, U. Code (Crimes), section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make 
a willfully false Bd nt or representation to any department or agency of the United 
States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY COST STATEMENT 


Name of operator ’ iulineenibehsbthdaciabean . 
Project No. DMA 

Tota! contract amount ’ 

Government participation percent 


Distribution of Expenditures for Month of 





a — —————————— 
| | For Goveanwent Use Ont 
pn | 
Approved =| Approved Totals 
Month pro 
ord Previously Reported 








Mowrutr Totats Pasviovsiy | Totaisto | 
ive Tora Rerorten Date Approved Totals 
| to Date 








Wages and salaries — | 
Equipment purchase ' 

Equipment rental * 

Buildings. : 

Explosives. . 

Repair parts aes | 
Other supplies mee 
Power . | 

Transportation 
Withholding taxes. 
Compensation insurance 
Other insurance 
Contract work 

Other (specify) 





Torau 
Totals previously reported 


Totals to date 











POR GOVERNMENT USE ONLY 
Checked by 
Entered by 
Approved by 
Amount approved for payment 
Remarks 











Enter tots! purchase price in month purchase is madr 16600081 
} Payments for rental of equipment or prorated depreciation on equipment owned by contractor 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES FOR MONTH OF... - 


Name of operator 
Project No. DMA 

Total contract amount 

Government participation percent - 


} Tora 





Muckers 
Trammers 
Timbermen 
Pumpmen 
Hoistmen 
Surface 
Samplers 
Assayers 
Shift bosses 
Mechanics 
Electricians 
Blacksmiths 
Carpenters. 
Drili runners 
Drill helpers 
Teamsters 
Manager 
Superintendent 
Engineers 
Geologists 
Bookkeeper 
Foreman 
Clerks 
Stenographers 
Other... 
Torar 


Nots.—Show only that portion of supervisory, office, and engineering salaries that is ct argeabic to this project. 





FOR GOVERNMENT USE ONLY 





Checked by 
Entered by 
Approved by 


Remarks 
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Exursir 84 


DMA PRESS RELEASE OF MAY 14, 1951—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS On 
THE MINERAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Information Service 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


For release 
May 14, 1951 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE MINERAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman today issued a detailed explanation 
of the minerals exploration assistance program of the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration in the form of questions and answers concerning the principal aspects 
of the program. The list of questions and answers follows: 

Q. What is the object of the Defense Minerals Administration’s mineral explo- 
ration assistance program? 

A. To encourage the discovery and mining of additional deposits of strategic 
and critical metals and nonmetallic minerals, so as to strengthen our national 
security. 

Q. Under what authority is the program carried out? 

A. It is authorized by the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Q. How much money is available for the program? 

A. Five million dollars for use through the end of the current fiscal year ending 
on June 30, 1951, and possible additional funds, as needed, if the life of the 
Defense Production Act is extended. 

Q. How will the money be used? 

A. It will be provided, on a modified matching basis, to help meet the direct 
costs of approved exploration projects for specified metals and minerals. 

Q. What proportion of the costs of exploration projects will the Government 
meet? 

A. The Government’s share will be 50, 75, or 90 percent, depending upon the 
commodity sought. 

Q. What are the commodities for which the Government will contribute 50 
percent of the cost of exploration? 

A. Chromium, copper, fluorspar, graphite (crucible grade), iron ore, lead, 
molybdenum, sulfur, and zinc (and cadmium). 

Q. What are the commodities towards which the Government will contribute 75 
percent? 

A. Antimony, manganese, mercury, and tungsten. 

Q. What are the commodities toward which the Government will advance 90 
percent? 

A. Asbestos (spinning grade), beryl, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, corundum, 
eryolite, industrial diamonds, kyanite (strategic), mica (strategic), monazite 
and rare earth ores, nickel, platinum group metals, quartz crystals (piezo- 
electric), tale (steatite), tin, and uranium. 

Q. Are any other metals or minerals included in the program? 

A. No. 

Q. Why has the Government adopted a sliding scale; what is the basis for con- 
tributing 50 percent for some commodities and as much as 90 percent for others? 

A. Because some metals and minerals are more urgently needed than others 
for the national defense effort, and because some. ores are more difficult to find 
in commercial quantities than others. In addition, some cannot be expected 
to meet competition in normal times. 

Q. How do I apply for an exploration grant? ° 

A. By filling out and submitting Form MF-—103. . 

Q. Where can I get this form? 

A. From the Defense Minerals Administration, United States Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., or from the executive officer of the nearest 
DMA field office. A list of DMA field offices is appended. 

Q. Is that the only form I need? 

A. To apply for an exploration project, yes. 
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Q. What is the deadline on filing application for exploration assistance? 

A. The deadline for filing applications is 30 days before the authority for 
initiating exploration projects granted by the Defense Production Act of 1950 
expires. As of now, that authority expires on June 30, 1951, so that current 
applications must be filed by May 31, 1951. 

Q. What is the advantage of filing Form MF-100 even if I don’t have to for an 
exploration project? 

A. Besides making your project eligible later for priorities assistance, it pro- 
vides basic data for supporting requests you may make in the future for Govern- 
ment purchase contracts, direct loans, or other forms of Government assist- 
ance if your prospect develops into a mine and the emergency continues. 

Q. Is there any other advantage? 

A. Some of the questions on Form MF-103 duplicate those on Form MF-—100. 
If you have filed Form MF-—100, you can disregard those questions on Form 
MF-103. 

Q. What happens after DMA receives my application on Form MF-103? 

A. If the Government does not have sufficient data on hand to act on your 
application, it may request a Bureau of Mines-Geological Survey team to examine 
and define your proposed project. 

Q. What factors does DMA consider in deciding whether to approve or reject 
an application? 

A. The strategic importance of the mineral involved is an important factor. 
Others are the geological probability of making a significant discovery, the avail- 
ability of manpower, the availability of equipment and supplies, the accessi- 
bility of the project, water and power supplies, and the operating experience and 
background of the applicant. 

Q. If my application is approved, what happens? 

A. You are asked to enter a simple contract with the Government by filling 
in and signing Form MF-200, which will then be signed by DMA, and a copy 
returned to you. 

Q. What does the contract obligate me to do? 

A. To begin exploring a specific property for an agreed-upon metal or mineral, 
according to a definite plan, and to meet your share of the cost. 

Q. Who will be in charge of the work? 

A. You will assume sole charge unless the Government gives you permission 
in writing to have one or more independent contractors do part or all of it. 
In that event you must also obtain the Govenrment’s written approval of the 
contract or contracts. 

Q. Can I obtain advice from the Government engineers and geologists? 

A. Yes: you can ask for their consultation and advice relative to your con- 
tract at any time. 

Q. Will the Government engineers and geologists inspect my project? 

A. The Government reserves the right to observe and inspect the project 
at all reasonable times, and you will be obligated to do all you can to help 
the Government representatives visiting it for those purposes. 

Q. Suppose I take charge of the project myself; can I count my time as part 
of the cost? 

A. Yes; but the Government will not participate in paying you at a rate 
higher than the prevailing wage or salary in the locality where your project 
is situated. If you perform any duties not connected with the exploration 
project, you must disregard the time so spent in figuring the part of your salary 
that can be counted as part of the cost of the project. 

Q. How much time do I have to complete the work ? 

A. That will be specified in the contract. In no event will any exploration 
contract run for more than 2 vears from the date of the contract. 

Q. Who will determine whether the project is successful enough so that 
the ore may be mined commercially, i.e., constitute a valid discovery? 

A. The Government. If its judgment is affirmative, it will notify you form- 
ally within 6 months after the work has been completed. This notification 
will describe specifically the nature and area‘of the discovery. 

Q. If exploration is successful, how soon after completing the exploration 
work do I have to begin mining? 

A. That is entirely up to you. 

Q. You mean | don’t necessarily have to do any mining? 

A. That is right. It is within your own discretion whether or not to nnder- 
take development work or mining operations. 
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Q. What chance do I have of getting my money back? 

A, Exactly the same that you would if you had prospected the property o1 
your own. 

Q. How about the Government? 

A. The Government would receive its share of the money expended for explo 
ation, only in the event you decide to operate the porperty. 

Q. Will I have to pay interest on the money contributed by the Government? 

A. The Government's share of the cost of your exploration project does no‘ 
bear interest, and it becomes payable only if you produce ore within 10 years. 

Q. You mean 10 years from the time I begin mining§ 

A. No; 10 years from the time the exploration contract is signed. 

Q. Suppose I produce ore, what then? 

A. You have to repay the Government’s contribution on a percentage royalty 
basis until you have repaid che entire amount, without interest, or the 10-year 
period ends, whichever comes first. 

Q. What is the royalty rate 

A. It is on a sliding scale, ranging from 1% percent of your net smelter 
returns or other net proceeds if they are $8 a ton of ore or less up to a max 
imum of 5 percent. The rate goes up 4% pereent for every full 50 cents by 
which your net smelter returns exceed $8 a ton of ore, up to but not in excess 
of 5 percent. 

Q. Suppose I take out some ore during exploration work—when trenching or 
tunneling in order to prove the extent and grade of the deposit, for instance 
is it subject to royalty? 

A. If you ship it, you must pay the Government the proper percentage royalty 
just as if you had produced it in development and mining operations after 
the conclusion of the project. 

Q. Suppose I dispose of the property before the 10 years are up, and before 
the amount of the Government contribution is wholly repaid? 

A. The Government has a lien on the net proceeds during the full 10-year 
period, no matter who controls the property. 

Q. If I don’t own the property, but am only a lessee, can I still obtain an 
exploration grant? 

A. Yes. However, it will be necessary for you to secure subordination 
agreement from your lessor. A form (Form MF-—202) for this purpose will be 
provided you by DMA. 

(. Suppose my lessor will not sign the subordination agreement? 

A. This is possible, but unlikely. The subordination agreement cannot be 
any detriment to the lessor, and the lessor will be the principal beneficiary of 
any discovery that may be made. The purpose of the subordination agreement 
is to preserve the Government's lien on the property should the lease be can- 
celed or terminated, but the lessor should understand that the lien and obli- 
gation to pay relate only to the net smelter returns from ores that are newly 
discovered as a result of the exploration project. If no commercial deposits 
are discovered, or even if they are discovered and not worked, there is no 
obligation to pay anything to the Government. Lessors who hesitate to sign 
subordination agreements under these circumstances simply do not under- 
stand that the project will benefit them or else have no confidence in the lessee 
and in the Government who are willing to expend money to carry out an explor- 
ation project on the lessor’s property. 

Q. Suppose | own the property, but it is covered by a mortgage? 

A. It will be necessary for you to secure the subordination agreement of 
your mortgage on the form (MF-201) supplied by DMA. 

(). Suppose the mortgagee will not sign the subordination agreement? 

A. As in the case of a lessor, this is possible, but umikely. The exploration 
for new mineral deposits cannot be anything but a benefit to any mortgagee, 
inasmuch as if a discovery is made the mortgagee’s security will be that much 
better. The Government requires the subordination agreement of the mortgagee, 
because the Government is spending the money which will directly benefit the 
mortgagee’s security. The mortgagee’s position is affected only with respect 
to any possible new discoveries of ores, and does not diminish his existing security. 
Mortgagees will not hesitate to sign subordination agreements under these 
circumstances if they understand that it is for their own good, especially since 
the lessee and the Government are willing to expend money to carry out an 
exploration project that may greatly strengthen the mortgagee’s security. 

Q. Suppose I am operating one or more good mines and making money. I 
have another property that looks good, so I apply for an exploration project. 
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The Bureau and the Survey think it looks good and DMA approves my applica- 
tion, but when we come to explore I find I can’t operate this property. Do I 
have to repay the Government out of what I get from my other mines? 

A. No. The Government's contribution is repayable out of net proceeds from 
the sale of ore produced on the area covered by the exploration project and no 
other. When the project is completed the Government representatives will de- 
termine and define the block of ground including the discovery or develepment. 
The operator must repay the Government's share of the project cost from the 
net proceeds of production from this block. 

Q. Suppose I am mining one of the eligible metals and minerals, just getting 
by or perhaps losing a little so that I haven't been able to keep up exploration, 
and I’ve just about used up my ore in sight. Can I apply for an exploration 
grant to block out more ore so that I can keep going? 

A. Yes; but you cannot contract for development work under this agreement. 
The minute you pass from exploration to development, the Government steps 
out. Also, you can’t count any of the costs that you would have anyway if 
you continued operating—overhead, pumping, supervision, equipment and sup- 
plies for your mining operation, and so on. 

Q. Just what do you mean by direct costs of exploration? 

A. The definition is spelled out in detail in the regulations (MO-—5) governing 
the mineral exploration assistance program, copies of which are obtainable from 
DMA in Washington and DMA field offices. In general, they include the cost 
of materials, supplies, labor, direct supervision, engineering, power, water, and 
utilities. 

Q. How about existing improvements, such as buildings, on my property ? 

A. You are supposed to devote them, as well as the land itself, to the project 
without any allowance. However, you can include the necessary—and reason- 
able—cost of putting them in usable condition and keeping them that way. 

Q. How do I get the Government's contribution to the cost of the project? 

A. At the end of the first full calendar month after you begin work, and at 
the end of each succeeding calendar month, you submit to the DMA field office 
a voucher for payment. This must include a detailed statement of all work done 
and all allowable costs. Upon approval, the Government will pay you the agreed 
upon proportion of the allowable costs. These payments will be made promptly 
through the regional offices of the Bureau of Mines. 

Q. Is there a ceiling on the total amount the Government will make available? 

A. Yes. It differs from project to project, and your ceiling will be specified in 
the contract. Government payments will cease if and when their aggregate dur- 
ing the life of the contract reaches that ceiling. 

Q. How about liens and claims against the property? 

A. You can’t count them as project costs. Paying back taxes or removing 
liens and other incumbrances on the property is not part of a mineral explora- 
tion job. 

Q. Suppose I borrow to meet my share of the cost. Will the Government 
advance part of the interest I have to pay? 

A. No. Interest would not be regarded as a direct cost of the mineral explora- 
tion project. 

Q. What kind of accounts will I have to keep? 

A. Your records and accounts must be complete enough so that the Govern- 
ment can examine and audit them at any time. 

Q. Does this mean that I must use some special system of bookkeeping? 

A. No; you can continue to use your accustomed system, so long as it is com- 
plete enough so that your books give a full picture of the financial status of the 
project. 

Q. When can the Government inspect and audit the records and accounts 
relating to this project? 

A. At any time. 

Q. Will it do this through its own accountants? 

A. Not necessarily. The Government can order an audit by a certified public 
accountant. 

Q. Who will pay his fee? 

A. It will be regarded as a cost of the project to which the Government con- 
tributes its proportionate share. 

Q. How long must I keep my project records and accounts? 

A. For 3 years after completion of the project or, if it is not completed, after 
the contract is terminated. 
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Q. Can the contract be terminated before completion of the project or expira- 
tion of the time agreed upon? 

A. The Government reserves the right to terminate it for any of three reasons. 

Q. What are they? 

A. First, if you fail to put up your share of the money; second, if the Govern- 
ment believes that you are not carrying on the project according to the agree- 
ment; and third, if the Government feels that the work has failed to indicate 
the possibility of making a worth while discovery and that further work would 
not be justified. 

Q. What if I need additional improvements in order to carry out the project? 

A. If you obtain the written approval of the DMA Administrator in advance, 
the Government will pay its pro rata share of providing them. At the time of 
final settlement, the difference between their cost and their salvage value at the 
close of work is charged to the cost of the project. 

Q. What if I use equipment that I already own on the project? 

A. If you obtain the written approval of the DMA Administrator in advance, 
you can include its rental value in the cost of the project. 

Q. How is the rental value of my own equipment determined? 

A. On the basis of such factors as original cost, age and condition, and standard 
amortization rates. 

Q. What about hand tools such as wrenches, etc.? 

A. They are regarded as supplies, and therefore expendible, unless an individual 
item costs at least $50. 

Q. What if I have to rent or purchase equipment? 

A. Again assuming that you obtain the written approval of the DMA Adminis- 
trator in advance, you can include the rental in the cost of the project. If you 
have to buy equipment, the Government will pay its pro rata share of the cost, 
and the difference between the purchase price and its salvage value at the close 
of work will be charged to the cost of the project as in the case of improvements 
added at the project site. 

Q. Who owns improvements and equipment paid for partly with my money and 
partly with the Government's? 

A. You and the Government jointly, according to the share of the cost that 
each put up. 

Q. What becomes of such items when the exploration project is completed ? 

A. They must be disposed of for the joint account of you and the Government, 
unless the Government waives in writing its Claim to any or all of the items. 

Q. What right does the Government reserve with respect to improvements in- 
Stalled or erected on the project site? 

A. It can require their dismantling and removal from the site at the close of the 
project. 

Q. What if I want to keep the improvements and equipment that the Govern- 
ment helped pay for? 

A. You can buy out the Government's interest. 

Q. What reports will I have to make? 

A. Besides the youchers and supporting evidence you submit in order to collect 
the Government's contribution to the cost of the project, you will be required to 
submit monthly progress reports, using Form MI-104. 

Q. What information will I have to include? 

A. Such data as the number and depth of holes drilled, including drill-hole 
logs, the amount of tunneling, cross cutting, shaft sinking, etc., done, the signs 
of mineralization encountered if any, and the results of any geophysical or 
geochemical prospecting done during the period. 

Q. What report will I have to file when the contract is terminated? 

A. You will be expected to submit a complete geological and engineering re- 
port, including an estimate of ore reserves disclosed by the project. 

Q. What else will I have to do at that time? 

A. You will have to give the Government a full accounting of your operations 
and expenditures under the contract. In addition, you will have to dispose of 
any unused materials, supplies, and equipment for the joint account of the Gov- 
ernment and yourself—you can do this by buying out the Government’s interest 
if you choose—and pay the Government its share of any money that may be left. 
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A list of DMA field offices follows: 

Region I, Defense Minerals Administration, Federal Building, Post Office Box 
2990, Juneau, Alaska, for Alaska. 

Region II, Defense Minerals Administration, South 157 Howard Street, Spokane, 
Wash., for Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Region III, Defense Minerals Administration, 1415 Appraisers Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., for California and Nevada. 

Region 1V, Defense Minerals Administration, 224 New Customhouse Building, 
Denver 2, Colo., for Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Region V, Defense Minerals Administration, 2900S Colfax Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn., for North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Lowa, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Region VI, Defense Minerals Administration, Post Office Box 431, Joplin, Mo., 
for Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Region VII, Defense Minerals Administration, Room 13, Post Office Building, 
Knoxville, Tenn., for Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Region VIII, Defense Minerals Administration, Eastern Experiment Station, 
College Park, Md., for Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 
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DMA FORM MF-105—APPLICATION FOR ACCESS ROAD 
Form MF-105 Budget Bureau No. 42-R1054. 
(April 1951) Approval expires March 31, 1952. 


Docket No. AR — ate 
(Leave blank) 


UNIrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
APPLICATION FOR ACCESS ROAD 


Instructions to Applicant: Complete five copies of this form, keeping one copy 
for your files and sending original and three copies to: 


Norice.—If you have already filed Defense Minerals “Administration Form 

MF-100 or MF-103, give date filed -..---__--- Docket No., if available 

_..., and do not answer questions 3 to 7, inclusive. Then 

return signed forms to Defense Minerals Administration, Department of the 

Interior, Requirements Division, Washington 25, D.C. If more space is needed, 
attach additional sheets of the same size, indicating item being answered. 


1. Location of project: State ~ ~~~ _. County 
Mining district —- = ae 
. Name of mine or plant saan : Other identifying data 


(previous names, ete.) —~--~- tneinpaieadiimp aphasia een 
. Principal metal or cainisial produ ed | (or to he produced ) Rh Ss 
. Subordinate metals or minerals —- ‘ 
5. Present average daily production — : 
. Estimated future average daily production 2 
. Estimated ore reserves or life of the mine 
Access road requested from ~~~ -~-~~- saa SE ieeha Le ngth_— 
To be a new road?_____________or improvement of existing road? ; 
. Number of trucks by type and size _.____-_-_ Total trips per day (1- way)___- 
. To the best of your knowledge, does any Federal, State, or county agency have 
jurisdiction over this road? ____--__-_- Which agency? ____- paket 
Have you been refused assistance by this agency? ee eats es 
. Have you applied for a Federal loan for your mining or milling operation? 
If so, on what date and to what Government agency? at Re SP. 
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12. Do you have Government contracts for any of your production? __.----__- 

If so, with what agency? For what amount? __--____- 
CERTIFICATION.—The undersigned company, and the official executing this cer- 
tification on its behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this 
form and the attached papers is correct and complete to the best of their 


knowledge and belief. 


(Date) 
~Title 18, U. 


(Title) 


S. Code (Crimes), Section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to m: ike 


a willfully false statement or representation to any department or agency of the Unite: 
States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
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DMA FORM MF-106—APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE CONTRACT 


Form MF-106 
(April 1951) 


Form approved. 


Budget Bureau No. 42—R1066 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


DEFENSE MINERAL 


S ADMINISTRATION 


This Form should be filed with General Technical Data Form MF-100 


DO NOT FILL IN THIS BLOCK 


APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE CONTRACT 


UNbDER DEFENSE PropuUCTION ACT OF 


Name and address of applicant 


cr 


| 
hae 





If you have already filed MF—100, give date filed ~ 
__.._.__., DMA Docket No. 


See 


™ a” Ug es 
eae (ROI, endear 
1950 Ete ROCIO kiccticetenee 
Date of application 
= a oe 
Total quantity (tons, lbs., ete.) 
ne tes ar ey ee et si 


., type of assistance 
(if available) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Applications should be filed with De- 
fense Minerals Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. Submit four (4) copies of the 
application together with four (4) 
copies of General Technical Data Form 
MF-100. If the latter form has been 
filed previously with an application for 
Government assistance, it is not neces- 
sary to file it again. However, the ap- 
plicant should indicate in spaces pro- 
vided above the type of assistance previ- 
ously applied for (loan, procurement 
contract, etc.) and DMA Docket Num- 





ber, if available. Name and address of 
applicant should be typed or stamped on 
each sheet of the application and all ac- 
companying papers. When a question is 
inapplicable, this should be so stated on 
the form. Additional sheets may be at- 
tached in answering any questions or in 
supplying additional information. IF 
YOU CANNOT ANSWER A QUES- 
TION, SO STATE. If a question is 
answered elsewhere in the application, 
indicate where answered. It is not 
necessary to answer it again. 
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1. QUALITY OR GRADE: 
Show complete analysis or indicate specifications that material will meet, such 
as National Stockpile specifications. 


2. TERM OF CONTRACT: 
State period (number of months or years) for which contract is desired. 


State p price per unit (ton, pound, etc.) at which material is offered. 


. DELIVERY: 
(a) Give place of delivery and nearest railroad shipping point. 


5. SPECIAL CONDITIONS: 
Describe any special conditions affecting your operations or that are required 
by you in a contract. 


6. CAPITAL INVESTMENT: 
If production is to be expanded, state amount of capital investment that will 
be made for obtaining such expanded production and give source of funds. 


CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned company, and the official executing this certification on its 
behalf, hereby certify that the information contained in this form and accom- 


panying papers is correct and complete to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
a By ~— 


(Sig gnature of authoriz “d offic iz ial) ) 


5 (Titie) 
Title 18, U. S. one (c rimes), section 1001, makes it a criminal offense to make a will- 
fully false statement or representation to any department or agency of the United States 
as to any matter within its jurisdiction. ° 
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GSA PRESS RELEASE OF APRIL 21, 1951, ANNOUNCING A DOMESTIC 
TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


For release 
Saturday morning papers, April 21, 1951 GSA-109 
Miners who want to sell tungsten to the Government at a guaranteed price of $63 
a ton for the next 5 years must notify the General Services Administration at the 
nearest GSA regional office, Jess Larson, Administrator of General Services, 
explained today. Buying will begin July 1. 
Purchases will be made only from those who have given prior notice of their 
intention to prospect for or produce tungsten, Mr. Larson said. 
The guaranteed-price offer applies only to— 
1. Newly discovered or developed ores. 
2. Production above 1950 levels, where there is existing production, with 
some exceptions to be approved by the Administrator. 
Notification must be postmarked not later than midnight June 30 and may be in 
the form of a letter, telegram, or penny post card, he said. 
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It can be as simple as this: a miner may write on a penny post card, “I want to 
join in the Government’s program and will prospect for or produce tungsten,” sign 
his name and give his mail address. 

In return, he will receive a certificate which will authorize him to bring tungsten 
to specified receiving stations where it will be assayed and weighed and where 
he will be paid immediately. 

The locations of the stations will be selected and announced well in advance of 
June 30. 

Mr. Larson announced the program Friday in an appearance before a House 
Interior Subcommittee. The plan was worked out on the basis of recommend- 
ations by the Defense Minerals Administration, Department of Interior, to stimu- 
late domestic production of the scarce metal and make the country less dependent 
on imports. 

Other details in the Government's offer— 

Purchases will be made up to a total not to exceed 1,468,750 short-ton units. 

The metal will be bought on a “first come first served” basis from those who 
accepted the Government’s offer until total purchases reach the 1,468,750 
short-ton-unit figure. This total may be increased if additional funds become 
available. 

The price of $63 will be based on a short-ton unit, dry weight, of con- 
tained tungsten trioxide f. o. b. carriers’ conveyance, less penalties imposed. 

GSA regional offices in mining areas and the States covered by each are 
as follows: 


Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota: 
2000 Fidelity Building, 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma: 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas 2, Tex. 

Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico: Building 1-C, Denver Federal Cen- 
ter, Denver, Colo. 

California, Arizona, Nevada, and Territory of Hawaii: 630 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Territory of Alaska: United States 
Courthouse, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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GSA PRESS RELEASE OF MAY 10, 1951, ON DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN 
PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


For immediate release GSA-1138 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 


A regulation under which the General Services Administration will carry 
out a 5-year domestic tungsten purchasing program to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of tungsten in the United States was issued today. 

Under the order, which interprets and implements the authority of Adminis- 
trator of General Services Jess Larson to support the price of this critical metal 
at a base price of $63 per short-ton unit (dry weight) of contained tungsten 
trioxide, the guaranty will apply to specification grade tungsten concentrates. 

The purchasing program will be carried out by GSA in accordance with policy 
determinations made by Defense Minerals Administrator James Boyd, and 
certified to GSA by the Defense Production Administration. 

The concentrate need not be produced from newly discovered or developed 
ores, but must be produced from domestic ores. 

“While the support price applies to the purchase of concentrates, rather 
than ores, as previously announced, success of the program must depend on the 
participation of miners and prospectors,” Mr. Larson said. “The anticipated 
increase in production will depend on the extent to which we can stimulate 
the flow of ores to mills where concentrates are produced.” 
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In order to assist the miners and prospectors to dispose of ores, the Defense 
Minerals Administration will aid private operators in the establishment of 
milling facilities in tungsten producing areas where such facilities are justfied 
but not now available. 

The regulation provides that “any operator of a concentrating plant by agree- 
ing to participate in this program also agrees to purchase or process suitable 
tungsten contained ores offered to him by independent miners to the limit of 
the capacity of his plant, in excess of that required for his own production and 
on fair and equitable terms and conditions (including prices). Each operator of 
a concentrating plant participating in this program shall promptly establish a 
schedule setting forth his terms and conditions (including prices) for the pur- 
chase of crude tungsten ores. Each operator shall promptly submit a copy of 
such schedule to the Administrator, and shall also submit promptly any changes 
made in such schedule thereafter.” 

The Government will support the price by buying for $63 per short-ton unit 
all specification grade tungsten concentrates which cannot be sold on the com- 
mercial market. 

Funds now available for the support price allow for the purchase of 1,468,750 
short-ton units over the 5-year period. It is not expected that the Government 
will be required to take physical possession of appreciable quantities of tungsten 
concentrates as the essential requirements of industry for the military and 
supporting programs are far in excess of anticipated production totals. 

Notice of participation in the program must be postmarked or, in the case of 
a telegram, dated not later than midnight June 30 and be in the form of a 
letter, telegram, or penny postcard addressed to the nearest GSA office. 

Any person particpiating in the program will be sent promptly a certificate 
authorizing him to deliver concentrates meeting minimum specifications f. 0. b. 
public carriers’ convenancy, milling point. 

Miners holding certificates, but who do not operate concentrating facilities, 
may participate in this program to the extent of the ore purchased by them, 
as follows: 

1. By selling such ore to operators of concentrating plants. 

2. By having or treated on a toll basis and selling the resulting concentrates 
meeting specifications to GSA. 

Existing milling facilities for tungsten concentrate are located as follows: 

Colorado.—Climax Mill, Climax; Wolf Tongue Mill, Nederland: Teal Mill, 
near Boulder. 

Jdaho.—Ima Mill, Patterson, Lemhi County; Yellow Pine Mill, Stibnite, 
Valley County. 

Montana.—Henderson Guich Dredge, Drummond, Mont.: Alps Mining & Mill- 
ing Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Nevada.—Mill City Plant, Mill City, Pershing County; Toulon, Toulon, Persh- 
ing County; Golconda, Golconda, Humboldt County; Lindsay Mill, Mineral 
County; Nevada Scheelite Mill, Rawhide: Nevada Tungsten Corp., Sodaville; 
Gardnerville Mill, Gardnerville; Cherry Creek Mill, Cherry Creek ; Getchell Mill, 
Golconda, Humboldt County; Minerva Mill, Minerva, White Pine County. 

North Carolina.—Tungsten Mining Corp., Henderson, Vance County. 

New York.—Wah Chang Plant, Glen Cove, Long Island. 

Utah—H. M. & 8. Milling Co., Salt Lake City. 

Washington.—Germania Mill, Fruitland, Stevens County. 

Arizona.—Tungsten Reef Mill, Hereford, Cochise County; Hillside Mill, near 
Bagdad. 

California.— 

Bishop district (near Bishop Calif.): Pine Creek Mill of United States 
Vanadium Co., Tungsten Mill, Red Hill Mill, El Diablo Mill, Benware Concentrate 
Mill, Black Rock Mill, six minor mills, now not in operation. 

Fresno-Madero-Tulare Counties: Harrel Hill, Dinuba; Tulare Co., Tungsten 
Mill, Lindsay; Garnet Dike Mill, Fresno County; Strawberry Mill, Madera 
County. 

San Bernardino County: Barker Mill, Atolia. 

Miners and prospectors are asked to contact the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion or the nearest office of the Bureau of Mines if they find that milling facili- 
ties are not available to them. 5 
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GSA DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS OF 
MAY 10, 1951 


TITLDB 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER XIV—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


TUNGSTEN REGULATION ; DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


See. 

1 Basis and purpose. 

2 Definitions. 

3 Participation in the Program. 
4 Deliveries. 

5 Duration of the Program. 


a 


} Specifications and penalties. 

AUTHORITY: §§ 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, Sist Cong. Interpret or 
apply sec, 303, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong., sec. 303, E, O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 
6105, 3 CFH. 1950 Supp.; sec. 2. E. O. 10200. Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61; Defense Produc- 
tion Administration Certificate dated March 30, 1951. 

§1 Basis and purpose. This regulation interprets and implements the author- 
ity of the Administrator of General Services to purchase tungsten concentrates 
of domestic origin for the fiscal years 1951-1956 as authorized by the Defense 
Production Administration on March 30, 1951, and outlines the attendant respon- 
sibilities and functions of the Administrator of General Services in purchasing 
such tungsten concentrates for Government use and resale. In accordance with 
the Program set forth herein, the Administrator will buy domestically pro- 
duced tungsten concentrates, at a base price of $68 per short ton unit of contained 
tungsten trioxide (WO;), less penalties. 

§ 2 Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) “Program” means the program as set forth in this Regulation. 

(ec) “Milling point” means plant where ores are processed into specification 
grade tungsten concentrates. 

(d) ‘“Tungsten concentrates” means tungsten concentrates produced in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions from ores mined in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions. 

(e) “Short ton unit” mean one percent of 2,000 pounds avoirdupois dry weight. 

(f) “Ferberite’’ means concentrates containing tungsten primarily as FeWo, 
with not more than 20 percent of the tungsten as MnWQ,. 

(g) “Hubnerite” means concentrates containing tungsten promarily as MnWO, 
with not more than 20 percent of the tungsten as FewQ,. 

(h) “Wolframite” means concentrates containing tungsten as both FeWo, 
and MnW0O, in any proportions from 80 percent FewWO, and 20 percent MnWa, 
to 20 percent FeWO, and SO percent Mnwo,. 

(i) “Scheelite” means concentrates containing, in nature, tungsten as CaWO,. 

(j) “Synthetic Scheelite’ means chemically precipitated scheelite produced 
from any natural type of ore, and shall be chemically precipitated scheelite pro- 
duced from any original type of ore, further processed so that not over ten 
percent of any lot shall pass a 35-mesh Tyler Standard Screen. 

§ 3 Participation in the Program, 

(a) Any person may participate in the Program by notice given to the nearest 
General Services Administration regional office, in the form of a letter, postcard 
or telegram postmarked or dated by the telegraph office not later than June 30, 
1951. Such notice shall state that the writer desires to participate in the 
Program and will either prospect for or produce tungsten, but the giving of 
such notice will not permit the participant to deliver material in any form 
other than that of concentrates meeting minimum specifications. Such notifica- 
tion must be signed and a return address given. Any person participating in 
the Program will promptly be sent a certificate authorizing him to deliver concen 
trates meeting minimum specifications f. 0. b. carriers conveyance, milling 
point. Miners holding certificates but who do not operate concentrating facilities 
may participate in this program to the extent of the ore produced by them 
as follows: 

(1) By selling such ore to operators of concentrating plants, in which event 
the resulting concentrates meeting specifications may be sold by such operators 
to the Administrator under this Program; or 
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(2) By having such ore treated on a toll basis and selling the resulting concen- 
trates meeting specifications to the Administrator under this Program. 

(b) Any operator of a concentrating plant by agreeing to participate in this 
Program also agrees to purchase or process suitable tungsten contained ores 
offered to him by independent miners to the limit of the capacity of his plant in 
excess of that reqiured for his own production and on fair and equitable terms 
and conditions (including prices). Each operator of a concentrating plant par- 
ticipating in this Program shall promptly establish a schedule setting forth his 
terms and conditions (including prices) for the purchase and processing of crude 
tungsten ores. Each such operator shall promptly submit a copy of such 
schedule to the Administrator, and shall also submit promptly any changes made 
in such schedule thereafter. 

§ 4 Deliveries. Tungsten concentrates purchased under the Program are to 
be delivered f. 0. b. carriers conveyances any milling point designated by the 
Administrator. Delivery of less than one short ton of concentrates will not be 
accepted. In the event any delivery is less than the minimum weight required 
to obtain the lowest transportation rate, the difference between the lowest trans- 
portation rate and the rate paid by the Government shall be a charge against the 
seller and a proper adjustment therefore shall be made in the minimum base 
price. Each delivery will be analyzed by the Government after beneficiation at 
the milling point, and payment will be made in accordance with such analysis. 
Deliveries not conforming to minimum specifications will be rejected and any 
expenses in connection therewith will be borne by the seller. 

§ 5 Duration of the Program. The Program shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect when 1,468,750 short ton units of tungsten have been 
delivered to and accepted by the Government under this Program, or on July 1, 
1956, whichever occurs first. 

§ 6 Secifications and penalties. 

(a) The specifications for tungsten concentrates and penalties applicable to 
deliveries of such concentrates appear below: 

(1) Percentage of tungsten trioxide (WO;) required with respect to each of 
the following: 





Scheelite 


Ferberite | Hubnerite | Wolframite mm 


Scheelite 





Standard 60% y 60% 
55% 4 55% 














(2) Maximum percentage allowance of the following elements without 
penalty : 





ber | and/or 
Hubnerite he olframite! Synthetic 
Scheelite 


| Ferberite 


| 
| Scheelite 





| 
| Rapa fee Max. 0. 25% f 0.10% 
; ‘ 05 | .05 


-10 
-10 





(b) The minimum base price shall be subject to the following adjustments : 

(1) For each short ton unit of delivered tungsten, trioxide (WO;) the sum of 
twenty cents ($ .20) shall be deducted from the base price for each one per cent 
of tungsten trioxide (WO,;) below the standard requirements set forth in sub- 


82354—52——_57 
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paragraph (a) of this Section. No tungsten concentrates not meeting the mini- 
mum requirements set forth in said subparagraph (a) will be accepted. 

(2) For each short ton unit of delivered tungsten trioxide (WO;) a deduction 
of twenty-five cents ($ .25) shall be made for each of the following increments 
in excess of the maximum allowances (subparagraph (a)), as to each of the 
following elements: 


0.01% _-.. Copper (Cu) 


0.01. Phosphorus (P) 
0.10 ___. Arsenie (As) 

0.50 __-. Bismuth (Bi) 
0.10  __.. Molybdenum (Mo) 
0.10 —---. Tin (Sn) 

0.10 -_-.- Sulphur (8) 

0.10 __-. Antimony (Sb) 
1.00 __._. Manganese (Mn) 
0.10 __-. Lead (Pb) 


Dated: May 10, 1951. 
Jess Larson, Administrator. 
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GSA PRESS RELEASE OF JUNE 20, 1951, ON AMENDMENT TO REGULA- 
TIONS OF DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM—DURATION 
OF PROGRAM 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


For release in GSA-117 
Wednesday morning papers, June 20, 1951 

An amendment to the regulation governing the 5-year domestic tungsten 
purchasing program setting definite limits on the duration of the program was 
announced today by Jess Larson, Administrator of General Services. 

Under the amendment, the program will terminate when 3,000,000 short-ton 
units of contained tungsten trioxide have been delivered to and accepted by the 
Government, or on July 1, 1956, whichever occurs first. 

The Government’s domestic tungsten purchasing program was announced on 
May 10 to encourage the discovery, development, and production of tungsten in 
the United States. 

The Government will support the price of this critical metal at a base price of 
$63 per short-ton tnit (dry weight) of contained tungsten trioxide. The 
guaranty will apply to specification grade tungsten concentrates. The concen- 
trate need not be produced from newly discovered or developed ores, but must be 
produced from domestic ores. 

The purchasing program will be carried out by GSA in accordance with policy 
determinations made by Defense Minerals Administrator James Boyd, and 
certified to GSA by the Defense Production Administration. 
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GSA AMENDMENT TO DOMESTIC TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM 
REGULATIONS—DURATION OF PROGRAM CHANGED 
CHAPTER XIV—-GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
TUNGSTEN REGULATION ; DoMESTIC TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 


DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Section 5, 16 F. R. 4873, is amended to read as follows: 
Sec. 5. Duration of the program. The program shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect when 3,000,000 short ton units of tungsten have been 
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delivered to and accepted by the Government under this program, or on July 1, 
1956, whichever occurs first. 
(Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong.) 
Dated: June 18, 1951. 
Jess Larson, Administrator. 
{F. R. Doc. 51-7152; Filed, June 20, 1951; 8: 49 a. m.] 
[Published in the Federal Register, June 21, 1951, 16 F. R. 5901) 
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GSA PRESS RELEASE OF JULY 21, 1951, ON ISSUANCE OF DOMESTIC 
MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS (BUTTE, PHILIPS- 
BURG, AND DEMING DISTRICTS) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


For Release GSA-123 
In Saturday morning papers, July 21, 1951 

Two regulations under which the General Services Administration will carry out 
a 5-year domestic manganese purchasing program to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of manganese in the United States were issued today. 

Jess Larson, Administrator of General Services, said the Government will pur- 
chase manganese ore from miners at three depots being set up by GSA at Butte 
and Philipsburg, Mont., and Deming, N. Mex. 

This purchasing program was initiated by GSA upon the recommendation of 
the Defense Minerals Administration, with the approval of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. 

Mr. Larson said that miners who want to sell manganese ore to the Government 
at the depots in Montana must notify in advance the GSA regional office located 
in the United States Courthouse Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Those who wish to 
sell manganese at the Deming, N. Mex., depot should declare their intentions to 
the GSA regional office located in Building 1-C, Denver Federal Center, Denver, 
Colo. 

Mr. Larson said that although miners have until midnight September 15 to 
make notification, they are urged to declare their intentions as soon as possible so 
that the Government can better anticipate the facilities needed to carry out the 
program. 

Notification may be in the form of a letter, telegram, or penny postcard, and 
should state that the writer desires to participate in the program. 

In return the miner will receive a certificate which will authorize him to bring 
manganese ore to the specified depots where it will be assayed and weighed and 
where he will be paid immediately. 

Under the regulations, the price paid for the ore will be based on the manganese 
content of the ore. Five long tons of ore is the minimum that will be accepted in 
a single delivery at the depots. 

Ore delivered at the Butte depot must contain a minimum of 12 percent man- 
ganese in order to be acceptable under the regulations, and ore brought to the 
Philipsburg and Deming depots must contain at least 15 percent manganese. 

Prices are determined by the quality of the ore and vary at each depot. At 
Deming the Government will pay $6.10 per long dry ton containing 15 percent 
manganese, with payments ranging up to $76 per long dry ton for ore with a 40 
percent manganese content. 

At Philipsburg the prices will range from $6.43 per long dry ton for ore contain- 
ing 15 percent manganese to $34.81 for ore with a content of 30 percent. 

At the Butte depot, the Government’s prices start at $6.05 per long dry ton with 
12 percent manganese content and go up to $40.42 for ore containing 30 percent. 

Funds are available for the purchase of 12,000,000 containing long dry ton 
units of manganese. <A public announcement will be made when the deposits are 
ready to receive ore. 
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GSA DOMESTIC MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
(BUTTE AND PHILIPSBURG) 


CHAPTER XIV—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


MANGANESE REGULATION ; PURCHASE PROGRAM FOR DOMESTIC MANGANESE ORE A| 
BUTTE, MONTANA, AND PHILIPSBURG, MONTANA 


> 


PC. 
Basis and purpose. 
Definitions. 
Participation in the Proram. 
Deliveries. 
Duration of the Program. 
l’rice schedule for ore. 


AUTHORITY : Sections 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 303, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong., sec. 303, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R 
6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp. ; sec. 2, E. O. 10200, Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

Section 1. Basis and purpose. This regulation interprets and implements 
the authority of the Administrator of General Services to purchase manganese 
ore of domestic origin at Butte, Montana and at Philipsburg, Montana, for the 
fiscal years 1952-1956, as authorized by the Defense Production Administration 
on June 27, 1951, and outlines the attendant responsibilities and functions of 
the Administrator of General Services in purchasing such manganese ore for the 
Government. In accordance with the Program set forth herein, the Admin- 
istrator will buy domestically produced manganese ore. Such ore shall con- 
tain not less than 15% manganese in the case of manganese ore delivered at 
Philipsburg, or 12% in the case of manganese ore delivered at Butte, in ac 
cordance with the specifications contained in this regulation. 

Sec. 2. Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) “Program” means the purchase of manganese ore as set forth in this 
regulation. 

(c) “Depot” means the purchase depots of the Government at Butte, Mon- 
tana and at Philipsburg, Montana. 

(d) “Manganese ore” means crude ore from production of ore containing not 
less than 90% of the manganese as carbonate, mined in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions. 

(e) “Long ton unit of manganese” means 22.4 pounds of manganese con- 
tained in a long dry ton of manganese ore. 

Sec. 3. Participation in the Program. Subject to the last sentence of this 
section, any person may participate in the Program by notice given to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration Regional Office, United States Courthouse, Seattle 
4, Washington, in the form of a letter, postcard or telegram postmarked or 
dated by the telegraph office not later than September 15, 1951. Such notice 
shall state that the writer desires to participate in the Program and will 
deliver manganese ore to either or both of the depots, giving the estimated 
monthly rate of delivery.- Such notice must be signed and a return address 
given. Any person participating in the Program will promptly be sent a cer- 
tificate authorizing him to deliver manganese ore meeting minimum specifica- 
tions. Since the purpose of the program is to obtain from marginal or sub 
marginal sources manganese ore which would not otherwise be produced, the 

yovernment reserves the right to exclude presently established production of 
manganese ore from participation in the program. 

Sec. 4. Deliveries. Manganese ore to be purchased by the Government 
under this program is to be delivered f. 0. b. depot. Delivery of less than five 
(5) long tons of ore at one time will not be accepted. Participants in the Pro 
gram must give the Government reasonable notice with respect to deliveries of 
ore. Each delivery will be sampled by the Government at the depot and pay 
ment will be made in accordance with the analysis of such sample, as provided 
in section 6 below. Deliveries not conforming to the minimum specifications 
will be rejected, and expenses in connection therewith will be borne by the seller. 

Sec. 5. Duration of the Program. This Program shall terminate and be of 
no further force or effect when six million (6,000,000) contained long ton units 
of manganese have been delivered to the depots and accepted by the Governmen! 
under this Program, or at the close of business June 30, 1956, whichever first 
occurs. 


Someone ~y 
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Sec. 6. Price schedule for ore. Payment for manganese ore delivered f. o. b. 


depot shall be made on the basis of the 


following table: 





To be paid for 1 lon 
dry ton delive 
f. o. b. depot— 


e i 





Philipsburg Butte 


| To be paid for 1 lon 
dry ton dabenel 


f. o. b. d 


epot— 





| Philipsburg 
! 


} 
| Butte 











| 





\| 
| Percent of manganese in 
Op -Continasd 


| 





SSSSRREN8 
ZNsssasue 


SSASSASRE 
BSHRe2ges 








The following premiums and penalties will be paid: 
(a) For each 1% of iron as oxide in excess of 3 %, a penalty of % of 1% man- 


ganese shall be imposed. 


(b) For each 1% of calcium oxide plus magnesium oxide in excess of 9%, a 
penalty of 1% manganese shall be imposed. 
(c) A credit of 0.25% manganese shall be allowed for each 1% of calcium 
oxide plus magnesium oxide below 7%, provided, this credit does not apply to 


Butte ore containing more than 15% manganese. 


In addition, payment for any 


gold, silver, lead, or zinc contained in the manganese ore shall be made on the 


basis of the following tables: 
Gold 


No pay if 0.03 oz. or less (per short dry ton). 

0.031 0z. to 0.05 0z.—pay for 20% at $30 per oz. 
0.051 oz. to 0.10 oz.—pay for 30% at $30 per oz. 
0.101 oz. to 0.15 oz.—pay for 40% at $30 per oz. 
0.151 oz. to 0.20 oz.—pay for 50% at $30 per oz. 
0.201 oz. to 0.25 oz.—pay for 60% at $30 per oz. 


Silver 


No pay if 2.0 oz. or less (per short dry ton). 
2.1 oz. to 5.0 oz.—pay for 30% at Market Price. 
5.1 oz. to 7.5 oz.—pay for 45% at Market Price. 


7.6 0z. to 10.0 oz.—pay for 60% at Market Price. 


Over 10.1 0z.—pay for 60% at Market Price. 


Lead 


No pay if 1.0% or less (per short dry ton). 

1.1% to 2.0%—pay for 40% at Market less 2¢. 
2.1% to 3.0%—pay for 45% at Market less 2¢. 
8.1% to 4.0%—pay for 50% at Market less 2¢. 
4.1% to 5.0%—pay for 55% at Market less 2¢. 


5.1% and over—pay for 60% at Market less 2¢. 


Nore: Payments shall be made only for lead occurring as sulfide. Oxide 
lead content shall be deducted from total lead content to determine sulfide 
lead content. Should oxide lead content exceed one-third of total lead con- 


tent, no lead payment shall be made. 


Zine 


No pay if 1% or less (per short dry ton). 

1.1% to 2.0%—pay for 30% at % Market Price. 
2.1% to 3.0%—pay for 35% at % Market Price. 
3.1% to 4.0%—pay for 40% at % Market Price. 
4.1% to 5.0%—pay for 45% at % Market Price. 


5.1% and over—pay for 50% at 4% Market Price. 


Nore: Oxide zine content shall be deducted from total zine content to de- 
termine sulfide zinc content. Should oxide zinc content be 10% or more of 


total, no zinc payment shall be made. 


Dated 


Jess Larson, Administrator. 
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GSA DOMESTIC MANGANESE PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
(DEMING) 


CHAPTER XIV—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


MANGANESE REGULATION ; PURCHASE PROGRAM FOR DOMESTIC MANGANESE ORE AT 
DEMING, NEW MEXICO 

SEc. 

1 Basis and purpose. 

Detinitions. 

Participation in the Program. 

Deliveries. 

Duration of the Program. 

Price schedule for ore. 


AvuTHoRITY : Sections 1 to 6 issued under sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. Interpret 
or apply sec. 308, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong., sec. 303, E. O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F. R. 
6105, 3 CFR, 1950 Supp.; sec. 2 E. O. 10200 Jan. 3, 1951, 16 F. R. 61. 

SecTIon 1 Basis and purpose. This regulation interprets and implements the 
authority of the Administrator of General Services to purchase manganese ore 
of domestic origin at Deming, New Mexico, for the fiscal years 1952-1956, as 
authorized by the Defense Production Administration on June 20, 1951, and 
outlines the attendant responsibilities and functions of the Administrator of 
General Services in purchasing such manganese ore for the Government. In 
accordance with the Program set forth herein, the Administrator will buy 
domestically produced manganese ore containing not less than 15% manganese, 
in accordance with the specifications contained in this regulation. 

Sec. 2 Definitions. As used in this regulation: 

(a) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 

(b) “Program” means the purchase of manganese ore as set forth in this 
regulation. 

(c) “Depot” means the purchase depot of the Government at Deming, New 
Mexico. 

(d) “Manganese ore” means crude ore containing not less than 15% manganese 
mined in the United States, its Territories and possessions. 

(e) “Long ton unit of manganese” means 22.4 pounds of manganese contained 
in a long dry ton of manganese ore. 

Sec. 8 Participation in the Program. Any person may participate in the 
Program by notice given to the General Services Administration Regional Office, 
Building 1—C, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colorado, in the form of a letter, 
post card or telegram postmarked or dated by the telegraph office not later than 
September 15, 1951. Such notice shall state that the writer desires to participate 
in the Program and will deliver manganese ore to the depot. Such notice must 
be signed and a return address given. Any person participating in the Pro- 
gram will promptly be sent a certificate authorizing him to deliver manganese 
ore meeting minimum specifications. 

Sec. 4 Deliveries. Manganese ore to be purchased by the Government under 
the Program is to be delivered f. 0. b. depot. Delivery of less than five (5) long 
tons of ore at one time will not be accepted. Participants in the Program must 
give the Government reasonable notice with respect to déliveries of ore. Each 
delivery will be sampled and assayed by the Government at the depot and 
payment on an estimated recovery basis will be made in accordance with the 
analysis of such sample and as provided in section 6 below. Deliveries not con- 
forming to the minimum specifications will be rejected, and expenses in con- 
nection therewith will be borne by the seller. 

Sec.5 Duration of the Program. This Program shall terminate and be of no 
further force or effect when six million (6,000,000) contained long ton units of 
manganese have been delivered to the depot and accepted by the Government 
under this Program, or at the close of business June 30, 1956, whichever first 
occurs. 

Sec. 6 Price schedule for ores. The following prices per long dry ton will 
be paid for manganese ore delivered f. 0. b. depot. Where the fractional muan- 


Orme Cob 
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ganese content is 0.5% or below, payment will be made as though no fractional 
content were involved. Where such fractional content is 0.51% or above, pay- 
ment will be made at the next higher figure. 


To be paid 
for 1 long 
dry ton 


| To be paid | 
for 1 long 
dry ton 





Percent manganese | 
in ore 


| To be paid || 
for 1 long 
dry ton 


Percent manganese 


Percent manganese 
in ore 


| in ore 





$6.10 


! Fines. 

2 Ore. 
For lots received at a rate of more than 200 tons during any 30 day period the 
final payment shall be adjusted either up or down according to the laboratory- 
determined recoverability of specific lots of ore from individual shippers. The 
payment will be based on a rate of $2 per long ton unit of manganese contained 
in a beneficiated product acceptable to industry, and subject to the specifications, 
premiums, and penalties set forth below. 


Specifications 
48.0% Manganese 
6.0 % Tron 
11.0% Silica plus Ktemina 
0.12% Phosphorus 


Premiums 


Manganese content abov e 48.0% (dry basis) ; 4¢ for each 1.0%. 
Iron content below 6.0% (dry basis) ; %4.¢ for each 1.0%. 


Penalties 


Manganese content below 48.0% (dry basis) ; 1¢ for each 1.0%, down to and 
including 44.0%. Below 44.0% ; 4¢, plus 1%¢ for each 1.0% down to 40.0% 
minimum. Iron content above 6.0% (dry basis); 1¢ for each 1.0%, up to and 
including 8.0%. Above 8.0% ; 2¢ plus %4¢ for each 1.0% up to 16% maximum. 
Silica plus Alumina content above 11.0% (dry basis); 1¢ for each 1.0% up to 
15% maximum. Phosphorus content above 0.12% (dry basis); 144¢ for each 
0.01% up to 0.3% maximum. 

The Government will reject any lot which, on the basis of the laboratory 
testing, cannot be beneficiated to a product the chemical analysis of which falls 
within the following limits in all respects. ‘The Government reserves the right 
to dispense with laboratory testing of shipments aggregating less than 200 tons 
over a 30 day period. 

By weight (Dry Basis) 


Manganese (Mn) 40.0% Min. 
Iron (Fe)- ‘ ETI RE 16.0% Max. 
Silica plus Alumina (SiO, plus ALO: ee aR 15.0% Max. 
Phosphorus (P)—--~~-- ewe 0. 30% Max. 
Copper plus lead plus Zine (Cu plus Pb plus Sa)... 1.00% Max.* 


*Of which not more than 0.25% may be copper. 


Date: July 19, 1951. 
Jess LARSON, Administrator. 
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GSA PRESS RELEASE OF AUGUST 31, 1951, ON CHROME PURCHASE 
PROGRAM FOR GRANTS PASS, OREG., AREA 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND. REPORTS 


For immediate release GSA-128 
Friday, August 31, 1951 

The General Services Administration today added domestic chrome ore and 
chrome concentrates to the Government’s long-range purchasing program de- 
signed to encourage the discovery, development and production of critical metals 
needed for national defense. 

Jess Larson, Administrator of General Services, announced that a depot has 
been established at Grants Pass, Oreg., to which miners and producers may ship 
chrome for inspection and purchase. 

Mr. Larson said that the program calls for purchase of up to 200,000 tons of 
specification chrome ore and concentrates of domestic origin from any miner or 
producer who has title to the material. 

Under the regulation, 5 tons of ore will be the minimum shipment accepted 
and no more than 2,000 tons a year will be accepted from any one source without 
prior written approval of the Government. 

Prices paid will depend on the chromic oxide content of the ore as well as 
the ratio of chromium to iron. The base price for lumpy ore is $115 per ton and 
for fines and concentrates $110. 

Mr. Larson said the program will terminate on June 30, 1955, or when 200,000 
tons of chrome ore and concentrates have been received and accepted. 

GSA is carrying out similar purchasing programs for tungsten and manganese, 
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GSA CHROME PURCHASE PROGRAM REGULATIONS GOVERNING SHIP- 
MENTS TO GRANTS PASS, OREG., PURCHASE DEPOT 


TITLE 44—PUBLIC PROPERTY AND WORKS 
CuHapTerR I—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


PART 99—STOCK PILING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS—PURCHASE PROGRAM 
FOR DOMESTIC CHROME ORE AND CONCENTRATES AT GRANTS PASS, OREGON 


99.101 Boope and purpose. 

nitions. 
99.103 Participation under the Program. 
99.104 Termination of the Program. 
99.105 Deliveries. 
99.106 sapeseations. 


. ces. 
99.108 Weighing, sampling, moisture determination, and analysis. 
an ee is 99.101 to 99.108 issued under sec. 205, 63 Stat. 389, as amended; 41 
Cc. Sup. 23 Interpret or apply sec. 3, 53 Stat. 811, as amended ; 50 U. S. C. 98b. 

" 99.101 Scope and purpose. Sections 99.101 to 99.108 interpret and imple- 
ment the authority of the Administrator to purchase chrome ore and concen- 
trates of domestic origin for the Government, and outline the attendant re- 
sponsibilities and functions of the Administrator in purchasing such chrome 
ore and concentrates for the National Stock Pile. In accordance with the Pro- 
gram set forth in §§ 99.101 to 99.108 the Administrator will purchase domesti- 
cally chrome ore and concentrates meeting the specifications contained in 
§ 99.106 until the termination of the Program. 

§ 99.102. Definitions. As used in $§ 99.101 to 99.108: 

(a) “Government” means the United States of America. 

(b) “Administrator” means the Administrator of General Services. 
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(c) “Program” means the terms and conditions under which the Administra- 
tor will purchase chrome ore and concentrates as set forth in §§ 99.101 to 
99.108. 

(d) “Chrome ore” means chrome ore mined in the United States, and “con- 
centrates” means chrome concentrates produced from ore mined in the United 
States. 

(e) “Ton” means a long dry ton (2240 Ibs. avoirdupois). 

(f) “Depot” means the purchase depot of the Government at Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 

(g) “Producer” means any person or company who mines chrome ore. 

(h) “Source” means any mine, mining development or mining facility pro- 
ducing chrome ore. 

§ 99.103. Participation under the Program. Any producer may sell to the 
Government chrome ore or concentrates meeting the specifications contained 
in § 99.106 and to which he has title by delivering and offering such material 
to the Government at any time prior to the termination of the Program. 

§ 99.104. Termination of the Program. The Program shall terminate and 
be of no further force or effect as of the close of business on June 30, 1955, 
Provided, however, That the Administrator may terminate the Program as of 
the close of business on December 31, 1954, upon giving advance public notice 
of such termination not later than December 31, 1953; Provided, further, That 
the Administrator may terminate the Program as of the date when the Govern- 
ment has received and accepted 200,000 tons of chrome ore and/or concen- 
trates under the Program. 

§ 99.105. Deliveries. Chrome ore or concentrates to be purchased by the 
Government under the Program must be delivered by the producer in bulk at 
the depot. The cost of unloading trucks or railroad cars will be for the account 
of the producer. Deliveries of less than five (5) tons of material will not be 
accepted. No deliveries in excess of two thousand (2,000) tons per year from 
any one source will be accepted without prior written approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

§ 99.106. Specifications—(a) Chemical requirements. No material will be 
accepted by the Government which does not meet the following specifications: 


Ceremic extde (Oras)... ---_-_..-.....- Minimum 42 percent 
Silica (SiO) Maximum 10 percent 


Chromium to Iron ratio (Cr/Fe) Minimum 2 to 1 


(b) Physical requirements. All material shall be in unmixed lots consisting 
of one of the following types: 


Type I. Lumpy ore—shall be hard, dense, non-friable material of which not 
more than 25 percent shall pass a one-inch Tyler standard screen. All material 
shall pass through a twelve-inch ring. 

Tyre II. Fines—no size restrictions shall apply to fines (including friable 
lumpy material). 

Type III. Concentrates—no size restrictions shall apply te concentrates. 

§ 99.107 Prices. The prices to be paid for material accepted by the Govern- 
ment shall be the base prices with applicable premiums and penalties as stated 
below. Prices are based on a long dry ton of material delivered at the depot. 
Fractions appearing on analysis reports will be prorated in computing premiums 
and penalties. 

The base price shall be $115.00 per ton of Type I (lumpy ore), or $110.00 per 
ton of Type II (fines) and Type III (concentrates), all analyzing as follows: 


Chromic oxide (Cr2Os) 48.00 percent 
Chromium to Iron ratio (Cr/Ve) ............-~..-..-.....--....... 38 tol 


Premiums 
Chromic oxide content—above 48 percent: $4.00 per ton for each 1 percent of 
chromic oxide content. Chromium to iron ratio—above 3 to 1: $4.00 per 
ton for each one-tenth increase in Cr. to FE ration up to but not exceeding 
3.5 to 1. 


Penalties 
Chromic oxide content—below 48 percent: $3.00 per ton for each 1 percent of 
chromic oxide content down to and including 42 percent. 
Chromium to iron ratio—below 3 to 1: $3.00 per ton for each one-tenth decrease 
in Cr to Fe ratio down to and including 2 to 1. 
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§ 99.108 Weighing, sampling, moisture determination, and analysis. All ma- 
terial will be subject to weighing, sampling, moisture determination and analysis 
by the Government at its own expense prior to acceptance. The producer shal! 
be afforded an opportunity to witness weighing and sampling. The weight of 
each truckload will be determined by a Government weight master on scules 
provided by the Government. A weight ticket for each load will be furnished to 
the producer. Material will be sampled at the time of unloading at the depot 
by a qualified sampler selected by the Government. A representative sample of 
each lot shall be taken in accordance with methods approved by the Government 
and the producer prior to delivery. Representative portions of lumps, rubble, 
and fines will be obtained after trucks are unloaded. The gross sample so ob- 
tained will be mixed, and a screen size determination will be made. The sample 
will then be reduced to one inch maximum particle size and divided into two 
portions, one of which will be used for moisture determination by the Govern- 
ment and the other prepared for chemical analysis. The Government’s determi- 
nation of moisture content shall be final. Each sample shall be analyzed by a 
recognized commercial laboratory selected by the Government in accordance with 
analytical methods approved by ferrochromium manufacturers. The chromium 
content of any material shall be 68.4 percent of the chromic oxide content. The 
assay results shall be final and shall constitute the basis of payment. All 
material found not to meet the specifications contained in § 99.106 will be re- 
jected. The producer shall be afforded ten days to re-sort any lot of rejected 
material and to offer the re-sorted material to the Government. All material 
rejected after re-sorting and all rejected material which the producer does not 
elect to re-sort must be removed by the producer at his own expense within 
fifteen days after notice of rejection to the producer. Upon failure of the pro- 
ducer to remove the material within the time allowed, the Government may dis- 
pose of it without liability. Such failure shall constitute grounds for the Govern- 
ment’s refusal of further offers of material from the producer. 


Effective date. §§ 99.101 to 99.108 shall become effective immediately. 


Dated: August 23, 1951. 
Jess Larson, Administrator. 
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DMA LIST OF EXPLORATION PROJECT LOANS OBLIGATED THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 1951 


(Prepared by the DMA for the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs) 


OcTOBER 12, 1951. 























County or Mineral Govern- | Percent 
Name of company State : 6 ment’s | of total 
district involved share cost 
Eureka Tungsten____- Colorado- ----_--- Boulder--_----- bhor ea ae $10, 500. 00 75 
Cold Spring T ungsten, ee Tee “Tee SF 0 | Wine St ae es: | ee 158, 310. 00 75 
Tom C. Stanford._.........-].---- , | eae | eat ee 7, 500. 00 75 
East Ridge Co___-. et” VEN San —- sere. Lead and zine___| 30,090.00 50 
Cement Creek Leasing Co___|____- ae ee San | eS Ses iis... ee 50 
Erickson & Baer____- SS Sees > 8s i Gee Sil RPER- 1, 600. 00 50 
Morene-Cripple C reek Corp CS ES | a ERY 38, 000. 00 50 
Bachelor Developing Co-_- Se Tes! ll UN a Teese 50 
7. Mining & Develop- PE aT Sen vaes........j..... : 9, 000. 00 | 50 
ng Co. 
Tungsten ee + QR fell UA 0 I 7, 500. 00 75 
Cherokee Mines_- Ee do_..........| Larimer__. _.| Uranium. 12, 600. 00 | 90 
Paymaster, Inc_- ‘Idaho... ...| Blaine__.........| Lead and zine...| 21, 500.00 | 50 
Highland Surprise 9 A ip (anieaaer ~ Raia Shoshone... _- -- ee os 100, 600 | 50 
dated Manufacturing Co. | 
| LSet iste eee . a 300. 00 | 50 
Johan P. Holtermans_-___---| PEIN 2 ES Fluorspar. 3, 897. 00 | 50 
Idaho Mining Co_- a RENNES & Shoshone......... Lead and zine_- 61, 869. 00 | 50 
J. W. and G. S. Bleazard and | ae : eS | aT Ei LS 4, 200. 00 50 
Earl and Fred Shirts. } 
Howard L. Miller and Louis | California. _._.-- SE | Tungsten. _..._- | 45,000.00 | 75 
Warnken, Jr. { { | 
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Name of company 


| State 


County or 
district 





0. MeGuire Pierce __- 
Petroleum Investment | 
Trust, Ltd. 


| California. 
do 


The Philip Carey Manu- | 


facturing Co. 
Cordero Minirg Co-- 


— Quicksilver Mining 


Co. 
The Florence Co. vote 
Golden Messenger Cc orp. 
Bennett Mining Co__ 

John, Donald, Theodore, 
and Effie Nasburg 
R. Hallenius. 

American Zine, Lead & 
Smelting Co. 

Goldfield 
Mines Co. 

Piedmont Minerals, Inc 

Bess Gaston Mica Co., Ine 

Ernest Mica Co., Inc_- 

Gaston Strategic Mineral 
Co., Ine. 

Harold E. Enloe____- 

Do 


Pit Mica C orp. as 
Keenan Properties 


Black Hills Keystofie Corp__| 
Calumet & Heclacon Copper_} 


Arkansas Manganese Co __.- 

L. W. King, C. K. Scott, 
and L. R. King. 

Peru Mining Co 

Zenda Gold Mining Co. 


Mines Management, Inc__- 
Callahan Zine-Lead Co 
David G. Wood 


Chief Consolidated Mining | 


Co. 
New Park Mining Co 


Lupton Mining Co 

Combined Metals 
tion Co. 

Westmoreland 
Corp. 

Taylor-Knapp Co 

Bristol Silver Mines Co__ 

Dodgeville Mining Co 

Kelly Camp ‘Tungsten 
(Aavestrud & Weller). 

E. P. Seallon 


Reduc- 


Lead Carbonate Mines, Inc.| 
-<| Utah 


Naildriver Mining Co 


Alps Mining & Milling Co | 


United Reserve 
Corp. 


Frank Landauer. 


Ike W. Kusisto. 

Park Utah Consolidated 
Mines. 

Hermanda Mining Co 

The Ruberoid Co 8: 

National Lead Co iS 

Silver Bay Mines, Inc___- 

Shelby-Johnson Mines___- 

Continental Sulphur & 
Phosphate Co. 

United States Oil & Devel- 
opment Corp. 

Key & Durand _- 

Day Mines, Inc 


Minerals 


Banner Mining Co... 


do 
Cadwell Mining Co-- 
The Utze Lode Co 
Boulder Tungsten 
Inc. 


Mines 


Consolidated 


Manganese | 


L .do__. 
a 


Montana._. 


do : 
Washington_. 


and | 


ie | eee 
T ee 


| North Carolina 
| we 
do__.. 
7 


_.do.-.- 
i 
South Dakota 


do : 
Wisconsin ___- 
Arkansas 
| Tennessee 


New Mexico_. 
Alaska 


Washington 
| Colorado. 
| Nevada_. 
Utah 


do 


| Colorado_. 
Utah_ 
Arkansas 
Montana 
Nevada - 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Colorado 


Montana 
Idaho. 


.| Colorado 


Arizona 
Utah 


| Idaho 
Vermont 
Texas 
Colorado 

do oad 
Wyoming 


Colorado 


Montana 
Idaho 


Arizona 
do 

Colarado 
do 
do 


= 
| Fresno 


Kern. 
Trinity 


Santa Clara 
Trinity__. 


Cascade. 
Jefferson 
Caser de 
Stevens 


Pend Oreille 
Stevens 


Gaston... 
do___. 

Mitchell 

Gaston... 


Macon 
do 
a 2 
Lawrence 


Pennington 
Lafayette 
Polk 


Bradley 


Grant 
Seward 
sula. 
Stevens. _. 
Gunnison 
Douglas 
Tintic district 


Penin; 


Park City 
Clear Creek 


Tooele 


Batesville min- 
ing district. 

Granite 

Lincoln 

lowa 

Ferry 


Grant 

San Juan 

Park City 
trict. 

Granite 

Blaine. 


dis- 


San Juan 


Yarapai 
Park City 
trict. 

Elmore 
Orleans 
Fort Bendi 
San Juan 
Park 


do 


dis- 


San Juan 


Granite 
Couer 


Pima 
do 
Lake 
Chaffee 
Boulder 


Mineral 
involved 


Tungsten 
do 


Asbestos 


Mercury 
do 


Lead and zine 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


4. 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
Tin, 
Columbium, 
and tantalum. 
Mica and beryl 
Lead and zine 
Manganese 
Cobalt and 
manganese. 


Zine and lead _ - - 


Tin 


Zine 

Zine and lead 
Tungsten 
Lead and zine 


Lead, zine, 
copper. 
Lead and zine 


ao 


and 


Manganese 


do 
Zine 
Lead and zine 
Tungsten 


Lead and zine 
do 
do 


Tungsten 
Lead and zine 
Lead, zine, and 
copper. 
Lead 
do 


Antimony 

Asbestos 

Sulfur 

Zine and lead 
ao 

Sulfur 


Zine, lead, 
copper. 
Zine and lead 
Zine, lead, and 
copper 
Copper 
do 
Zine 
Lead and zine 
Tungsten 


and 


tungsten, 


| 


| 


Govern- 


ment’ 


Ss 


share 


, 250. 


ron 


|, ae. 


, 550. 


00 
00 


, 621. 
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3, 780. 


1), 000 


r9O> 


+ Oed. 
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15, 000. 
), 768. 


500. 
, 000. 


2, 000. 
0, 000. 
, 650. 
, 710. 


7, 197. 


500. 


111, 000. 


2, 000. 


a8, 250. 
, 814. 
. 020. 
24, 525. 


3, 750 


17, 500, 
, 000. 


5, 007.5 


2, 000. 


7, 750. 


2, 0. 
, 633. 


33, 075. 

M, 440. 
, 839. 
, 700, 
. 900. 
, 705. 


R25, 


00 | 
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Govern- |Percent 
County or Mineral b . 
Name of company State ment’s | of total 
district involved share aont 
John A. and Ben A. Smith_-|____. cated Clear Creek .__-- BE coli occuesie 12, 500. 00 50 
Bonita Mining & Develop- |_-_-. RT Juan... eal and zinc...| 16,399. 50 50 
ing Co., Inc. 
East Ridge Co............--|.---- Te San Miguel Lead, zinc, and | 30,090.00 50 
copper. 
ree Carey Manufacturing | California------- Nevada..-.....- Asbestos........| 71, 550.00 00 
0. 
Bradley Mining Co___.___.- NE £5 cnietacen BME, .. covesses Tungsten ______- 54, 562. 50 7 
Dodgeville Mining Co____-_. Wisconsin... _._- ee Zine = 5, 000. 00 50 
— Carey Manufacturing | Vermont-------- | Orleans. ......-- (ae 34, 290. 00 w# 
0. | | 
om & Boswell Mining | Missouri-----._- Lawrence . -_. ra Zinc and lead - - - 4, 934. 40 50) 
Yo. 
SO eee Nevada......... | Mineral... ...-- | Tungsten -- .-__- 9, 000. 00 75 
George L. and Arthur 8. | Colorado.._..._. De en asians _ ieee 7, 407. 50 50 
Beardsley. | 
National Lead C Wasigcucecne Missouri... _.-.- Madison. ...._.-. | Cobalt, nickel, | 274,078.27 70 
} | lead and cop- 
| _ per. 
Black Warrior Co., Inc......| Washington.....| Chelan... .._-. | Lead, zinc, and | 17,073.75 50 
copper 
Vinegar Hill Zine Co__._...- Wisconsin.......| Lafayette -- ._-_- | ee 15, 996. 66 35 
Franklin Developers, Inc_...| North Carolina .| Macon_---.-...- Mica and stron- 3, 240. 00 90 
| tium. 
Ashley J. and Joe Gold_____- Arkansas...____- | Govier........... | Antimony--__--- 12, 684. 75 75 
Unieed Mining & Leasing | Colorado.._..__- { ~~: | and zinc_.| 10,000.00 50 
orp. 
Amertéan Asbestos Cement | Arizona.._-__-_- eee | Asbestos. ....... 111, 482. 10 90 
Paulsel Mining Co-_.___-___- | | Brewster___._--- Mercury - .--.--- 56, 925. 00 75 
Marabilles Minerals Co----__| .._-- ERO Es ceed RE ES | aR ORL 7, 837. 50 75 
Ambassador Mines, Inc_--_- Montana___-___- Sanders ---.----- Lead and zinc_. 11, 524. 50 50 
Vermont Conner Co., Inc...| Vermont_....__- Orange...._..__- Tit PRPS 25, 691. 00 5O 
Privateer Mining Co., “Ths eS EE? ae 4, 031. 00 50 
Trammell Mini Corp had North Carolina. p  , ae ere 3, 060. 00 9 
Calumet & Hecla Consoli- | Michigan ..---_- Keweenaw_.-_-__-_| 9 284, 096. 00 50 
dated Copper Co. 
Black Hills Keystone Corp__| South Dakota...| Pennington. .-__- ak and mica_| 20,772.00 90 
Park-Utah Consolidated | Utah...._._..__- | Weseteh........| Zime............- 21, 000. 00 50 
Mines Co. } 
Rhode Island Mining Co....| Rhode Island_..; Shoshone......-- ie. lead, and | 11,950.00 50 
i | silver. 

Sunset Minerals, Inc_--_-____- I oot ees | ESS b Sea 31, 862. 50 50 
Black Rock Mining Corp. --! California. _-.___- | Mono......-...- | Tungsten. .-....- 46, 217. 63 75 
Sierra Copper Co__.._-......|..--- | See, Calaveras -_-___- | Copper.........- , 306. 35 

ae a Alloys | Montana_.___-_- | Beaverhead__.._| Tungsten... -._--- 24, 967. 50 75 

et | 
Pittsburg Silver Mining Co_|____- ae Mineral. .......- | Lead, copper, 5, 585.00 | 50 
| and anti- | 
| _ mony 
ae North Carolina_| Macon........-. PEA wecnciwnds | 2,434. 50 9 
“2 oe Alloys Met- | Montana__......| Beaverhead__.-_- Tungsten bin ee + 16, 495. 35 75 
als, Inc. | 
McRae Tungsten Corp... _-- Se 5 Sees a ee 15, 263. 25 75 
fs * eee _| North Carolina.| Macon._........| Mica_......... 1, 575. 00 9 
Treasure Mountain Gold | Colorado........| San Juan_..__-. Lead and zinc. .| 37, 600.00 50 

Mining Co. 

Harold E. Enloe_____--- .| North Carolina.) Macon__- Sf eee 2, 934. 00 9 
William R. McLure and | Montana______- Granite _ _. Tungsten - - - -_- 12, 286. 50 7 

Charles B. McLure. 

Elkhorn Mining Co_-_-___- —. ae Jefferson _ Uranium._-_-_- 23, 125. 50 1) 
Fred P. Cabe..........-- __| North Carolina_| Macon_. Bh RIO 4, 396. 50 | w 
Hughesville Silver Lead | Montana... Judith Basin_.__| nis... 5, 000. 00 5” 
Mining Co. | } j 
East Utah Mining Co--._---- ees Wasatch _.....- | Zine, lead, gold, | 54, 587.00 50 
silver, and | 
wn copper. 
Snoose Mining Co_-__..__---- SRS | Zine.....-. | 67, 500.00 50 
Lawrence 8. Penland_------- North Carolina.| Macon__-_.__--- i... =e 450. 00 90 
Shelton Mining Co., Inc_._..| Missouri-____..-- [ae | Lead and zine... 7, 000. 00 50 
Elkhorn Mining Co__-_-_- Montana_......_| Jefferson........| Uranium_------- | 11, 520.00 9 
Kenneth L. Porter_.-.-_.--- | Wyoming Cae son Hot Springs.....| Sulfur_.._...--- | 49, 575. 00 50 
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Exnuisir 98 


DMA TABULATION OF STATUS OF EXPLORATION PROJECT APPLICA- 
TIONS FROM FIVE WESTERN STATES, DATED OCTOBER 12, 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 12, 1951. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In response to your request of October 3, 1951, 
there is enclosed a tabulation which furnishes the information you asked for with 
respect to exploration loans in the States of Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and Montana. 

I trust this information is sufficient to meet your needs. Should you have 
further questions, do not hesitate to call upon this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. O. M1TTENDORF, 
Acting Administrator. 
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Dis- Work 


Appli- | pica ' with. | Im | burse- | con- 

















Metal or mineral | cations | inyest-| COM- | AP- Denied) With- | pro. | ments | tracts 
| me AF | igated | pleted pares drawn cess being | com- 
| | made | pleted 
COLORADO 
Antimony. ---- a be 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 | 0 ( 
Tig LS Se ee 3 2 2 0 2 0 1 | 0} 0 
Chromite_______-. 1 0 1 0 1 0 | 0} 0 ( 
0 3S 4 3 2} 1 1 0 2 1 
| SRR Ry 7 2 2 | 0 2 0 5 | 0 0 
EEE eae 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
0 Sy ae ae | 1 | 1 0 0 0 0 1 | 0 0 
"eae nina a tS 35 21 21 li 10 0 14 6 ( 
Manganese - - - 2 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 { 
SS eee ats eat 3 3 2) 0 2 0 1 0 ( 
Molybdenum... .. ius 1 0 0 | 0 0 0 1 0 ) 
Pitch blend. 1 | 1 | 1 0 1 0 0) 0 0 
Rare earth__ ee 1 0 1 0 1 0 | 0 0 0 
Tungsten_....... 2 Se a" } 15 13 s 5 3 | 0) 7 2 0 
Uranium... a el 6 5 2 | 1} 1 0) 4 0 0 
BR Sak besaie’ 11 6 7 | 6 1 0 4 5 0 
Total..... i | 93 60 | 49 | 24 25 0 4 14 0 
MONTANA 
| | 
Patricks wsks qenpitemiibincc 1 0 1 0 1 | 0 0 0 0 
Copper __-- ae =o 18 10 2 0 2 0 16 0 0 
LIM Se 2) 2 | 1 0 1 0 0 { 
ae ee ee ee 25 15 | 12 5 7 0 13 1 0 
Manganese. - --...- anaes 6 3 2 2 0; 0 4 aT 0 
Molybdenum.._..-...--- ; 1 | 0} 0 0 0} 0} 1] 0 0 
i) re 1] 1 | 0 0 0 0 1 | 0 0. 
ES SR re 9 | 4 7 3 4 0 | 2 1 0 
EE ae 1 4 2 a 0 0 2 0 
ES? 2 a 6 | 4 | 2) 0 2) 0 4 | 0 | 0 
WE adsdpth canciiandi 73 40) 31 | 12 | 19 | 0 | 42 5 0 
| } | | 
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DPA COMPILATION OF DMA METALS AND MINERALS EXPLORATION 
CONTRACTS APPROVED AS OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
VMCC-28 
For information 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1951 


METALS AND MINERALS EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Metals and Minerals Exploration and Development Program is designed 
to provide Government assistance for the encouragement of exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of strategic and critical metals and minerals. The Govern- 
ment supplies funds on a matching basis with private enterprise, the degree of 
Government participation reflecting the relative criticalness of the material 
involved. 

Applicants receiving assistance must have a reasonable possibility of success 
and have necessary equipment and technical background. The DPA authorized 
the program to the Interior Department on February 28, 1951, and provided 
$10,000,000 under section 303 of the Defense Production Act for this purpose. 
As of September 10, 1951, $4,761,864 had been utilized. 
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DMA metals and minerals exploration contracts approved as of Sept. 10, 1951 
[Pursuant to DPA certification of $10,000,000 on Feb. 28, 1951] 





, Percent 
Commodity Government Projects 
participation 


Government 
participation 


. p * | | 

Lead, zinc, and minor copper ____- taaemnae — Bl | $2, 158, 976 
Tungsten i ttadieat shaun dr decesieipiiedieaegnl ; 20 | , 021 
Mica, strategic 

ae 


Manganese - - - 

Sulfur- -_- 

Uranium oes 
Beryl and Mica--.---_- 
Antimony -._.---. 

Tin a a “teks 
Cobalt, copper, and nickel. ___- 
Cobalt : 
Fluorspar_____-- 

Monazite - - Co aes SAS 
Tantalum columbite_._. 





ae 
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DPA COMPILATION OF STATUS OF MATERIALS PROGRAMS UNDER 
SECTION 303 OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, AS OF SEPTEMBER 
1, 1951 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


VMCC-28 
For information 
September 17, 1951 


MATERIALS PROGRAMS UNDER Section 305 OF THE DEFENSE PrRopUCTION ACT 


Section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 provides for "Government 
purchase of, or commitments to purchase, metals, minerals, and certain other 
raw materials for Government use or resale. Under this authority raw materials 
can be procured, without regard to limitations of other laws and upon such terms 
as the President deems necessary. This section also authorized the use of funds 
for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of strategic and 
critical metals and minerals. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 allotted $600 million as the maximum 
possible liability to be incurred under sections 302 and 303 of the act. This was 
increased on June 2, 1951, in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 
by $1 billion. Joint Resolution No. 277, dated June 30, 1951, further increased 
the authority by $400 million, making a total authority for maximum possible 
liability of $2 billion. 

The Defense Production Act as amended by Public Law 96 (S2d Cong., 1st 
sess.), approved July 31, 1951, provided for a total of $2,100 million of borrowing 
authority with the provision that contingent liability shall be considered as an 
obligation only to the extent of the probable ultimate net cost to the United 
States. Accordingly, all projects previously certified by the DPA will in the 
near future have to be revised on the new financial basis, while new projects are 
currently being certified on the new basis (indicated by *). 
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The following was the status of materials programs authorized under section 


303, as of September 1, 1951: 

















| “ments” | Date cortified 
; men ate ce . 
\(thousands| by DPA Action 
of dollars) 
| s 
BN bid tian <cnbeadbpedprisnwanddee 1, 566, 973 
Aluminum expansion. ___-._..-.....------.---- 427,400 | June 7,1951 | Contracts made by GSA 
a expansion program; guaranties June 28, 1951 with Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
to expanding companies purchases by Reynolds. 
either industry or Government. 
pS a Se eer en 7,300 | Feb. 20,1951 | Program in operation by 
Temporery arrangement whereby sheet Apr. 65,1951 GSA. 
was eccepted in lieu of pig for the stockpile 
in order to maintain labor in fabricating 
plants which would have had to shut down 
for lack of raw materials. Sheet will even- 
tually be replaced by pig. } 
a ee 13,100 | Jan. 34,1951 | In operation by Department 
Underwriting of possible losses to Com- of Agriculture. 
modity Credit Corporation arising out of 
resale of castor oil to - produced from do- 
mestic castor 
Cobalt and nickel: 
Procurement contract: National Lead Co., 13,641 | July 3,1951 | Letter of intent issued by 
Cobalt-Nickel Reduction Co., Frederick- GSA, 
town, Mo. 
Copper: 
rocurement contracts: 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 44,419 | June 22,1951 | GSA negotiations reached 
—— Bell Mine, Pima County, impasse Aug. 22. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., East Bisbee 49,500 | June 28,1951 | Draft of letter of intent sub- 
Orebody, Bisbee, Ariz. anne to contractor by 
National Lead Co., Santander Mine, *422 | Aug. 20,1951 | Action suspended at request 
Peru. of en of com- 
Copper Cates Mining Co., Gila *3,400 | Aug. 27,1951 Under negotiation by GSA. 
ounty 
Revolving fund <-' pa on foreign 55,000 | July 18,1951 | O tion held in abeyance 
market and to resell to industry or stock- y DPA order. 
pile 
Oxygen free ON eS ALA Oe eee 1,300 | Feb. 20,1951 | To be canceled. 
Procurement contract for high conduc- 
tivity copper. 
Fluorspar: 
contracts: 
Oust Mahoning Co., Jackson County, *1,940 | Aug. 31,1951 | Under negotiation by GSA. 
olo. 
Fallon Fluorspar Mines, Inc., Mineral 4 108 |..... GR cients Do. 
County, Nev 
Gum, turpentine, oo Fe Alte Baila Sd. 10,000 | Apr. 12,1951 | Program eg way in De- 
For the purchase of these items by De- partment of Agriculture. 
t of Agriculture in order to insure 
ba chanu of these scarce items into 
lense or defense-sup pr : 
Iron nab — scrap: Revelving fand for pur- *7,000 | Mar. 16,1951 | Under way in GSA. 
chase and resale of foreign scrap. . | Aug. 22, 1951 
EPR SES PLIES: St SEO eee 6,000 | Apr. 11,1951 | Program under way in De 
This is a fiber which can be substituted partment of Agriculture. 
for jute. Fund will encourage planting 
and production of kenaf in Latin America 
and in the United States of America. 
Purchase and resale___.__._.._.-..-.--.---- 2,850 | Aug. 16,1951 | P under way in GSA. 
Procurement contract: National Lead Co., *3,400 | Aug. 20,1951 | Act at request 
Santander Mine, Peru. of representative of com- 
pany. 
santas PI loli ce hesehtilatininagshidenscilbeae didix Sesivedatand 58,000 | June 25, 1951 under way in De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Machine IT oi 6 iid in benchomaneehiimdeieniesel *180,000 | Mar. 9,1951 | Program in operation in 
June 20, 1951 GSA, 
July 23, 1951 
Aug. 30, 1951 
IS SNe PRE eR a 23,550 | May 9,1951 | P under way in 
Revolving fund to purchase magnesium May 24, 1951 GSA, 
from Government-owned reactivated June 20, 1951 
plants and sell it at ceiling price to industry July 27,1951 
to meet defense orders, 
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on | | { 
| Commit- D ea | 
ments ate cert | ; 
\(thousands| by DPA Action 
| of dollars) 
amt 
Manganese: | 
Procurement contracts: | 
—_ International Mining Corp--_----.---- 965 June 20,1951 | Under contract by GSA. 
Deming, N. Mex., area_..__-- Rediane hadi 8, 640 sbeis Sampling and concentrating 
| | aan being investigated 
| | y GS 
SA Butte-Philipsburg, Mont____--.-..---- 5,200 June 27,1951 | Draft of letter of intent pre- 
Dd | pared by GSA 
I i es 56,250 June 28,1951 | Under contract by GSA. 
tc ( SE ee 10,000 | Feb. 28,1951 | Under way in Department of 
by Domestic exploration, development, and | | | Interior. 
mining of strategic and critical metals | 
and minerals. The Government matches 
in varying Pg op funds supplied by | 
applicant who will repay such amounts in | 
the event project is successful. 
Molybdenum: 
nt ocurement contract: Climax Molyb- 103, 540 | June 29,1951 | Under contract by GSA. 
denum Corp | 
at ictnintiiee hcvitecinntmenmingnwen 1,680 | July 11,1951 | Program under way in GSA. 
~~ ie fund for purchase and resale. | 
SR OA Ree 11,900 July 9,1951 | Do. 
Revdving fund for purchase and resale. | | 
by peti Scie, BAL Ale a A ¢ EA GL 200,000 | Dec. 27,1951 | Do. 
Revolving fund to purchase natural | | 
rubber and resell to private industry or the | - 
nt pane 
ed Procurement contract with United States 1,550 | Mar. 16,1951 | Under contract by GSA. 
Tin Sorp. to develop a deposit of tin in | | Mar. 26, 1951 | 
&. ! | | 
b- Revolving fund for tin procurement in 33,500 | Feb. 23,1951 | Program in operation by 
by world market. | May 24,1951 | RFC, 
Titanium: | 
“ Procurement contract: Titanium Metals | 15,000 | July 19, 1951 | Letter of intent issued by 
p 01 SA. 
Pushes and resale program __- ae *5,000 | Aug. 22, 1951 Under way in GSA. 
A. SE PSEA Bs ne ea eT 666 | June 19,1951 | Program under way in De- 
Procurement contracts. | | partment of Agriculture. 
ce Tungsten: | 
Fund to guarantee domestic floor price of 130, 000 | Mar. 30,1951 | Program under way in GSA. 
$63 a short-ton unit for the next 5 years. Apr. 20,1951 | 
May 24, 1951 
Revolving fund to purchase on foreign mar- 38,950 | Mar. 2, 1951 Do. 
— and resell to industry or the stock- | July 6, 1951 | 
pue. | | 
Zine: 
A. Procurement contracts: 
Ap hian pies re 3,500 | Apr. 9,1951 | Under contract by GSA, 
Vinegar | aaa 1,750 | June 20,1951 | 0. 
" —— Zinc Co., Jefferson County, 4, 284 |____- do... > 4 of intent issued by 
. SA. 
Bester a a “4 Refining Co., 4, 896 _.do Under negotiation by GSA, 
Moundsville, W F 
National Lead Co., y a Mine, *14,000 | Aug. 20,1951 | Action suspended at request 
Peru. of representative of com- 
pany. 
a Volean Mines Co., Lima, Peru__--_-- *912 | Aug. 31, 1951 Latter of intent issued by 
SA. 
International Minerals & Metals _  } ae “i 
Corp. (Mexican ore to be smelted in 
the United States). 
Purchase and resale...._..............--- eu 4,275 | Aug. 16,1951 | Program under way in GSA, 
\. 
st 
n- As can be seen from the projects, the authority provided by the Defense Pro- 
. duction Act has been utilized not only in the domestic but also in the foreign 
field to insure the availability to the United States of supplies of vital materials 
n to meet current and anticipated future requirements. 


The specific projects approved involve several different types of guaranties, 
among which are long-term floor-price guaranties as in the case of tungsten; spe- 
cific purchase contracts whereby the United States Government will acquire 
material for stockpiling or other purposes if it cannot be sold elsewhere, as in 
the case of aluminum, copper, magnesium, and molybdenum; establishment of 
depots at which high-cost low-grade domestic ores can be accumulated from small 
mines to justify the ultimate construction and operation of beneficiating plants 
to justify the ultimate construction and operation of beneficiating plants as in 
the case of manganese; and the establishment of revolving funds through which 
the United States Government can function as an exclusive purchaser of foreign 


materials in short supply, as in the case of rubber and tin. 


82354—52——_58 


The assistance of 
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the Economic Stabilization Agency has been obtained in lifting price ceilings on 
raw materials in short supply where such action has no significant impact on 
the general economy. However, in the case of several major materials such as 
copper, lead, and zinc, it may become necessary to make arrangements which 
will require the purchase of essential materials at world market prices and sub- 
sequent resale at United States ceiling prices, which may involve a loss. 


Exuierr 101 


DPA AND NPA PRESS RELEASES (7) ON ALL (60) EMERGENCY LOANS 
APPROVED THROUGH AUGUST 28, 1951 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
Washington 25, D. C. 
CHARLES SAWYER, Secretary 


For immediate use 
Monday, March 5, 1951 

Loans totaling $42,860,131 to 16 individual firms have been authorized for 
industrial expansion and production important to the defense effort, the Na- 
tional Production Authority, United States Department of Commerce, reported 
today. 

The loans, to be disbursed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as fiscal 
agent, are authorized by section 302 of the Defense Production Act. They are 
made only in those cases where qualified applicants for governmental assistance 
are unable to obtain funds on favorable conditions from private sources or other 
Government agencies, NPA emphasized. 

Loan applications can be filed with field offices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or directly with 

NPA in Washington. The appropriate commodity division of NPA examines 
each application to determine the degree of importance to the mobilization pro- 
gram of the commodity or project involved. If favorably recommended by 
NPA, the loan applications are certified by the Defense Production Administra- 
tion to RFC for action. RFC disburses funds from the $600,000,000 provided for 
this purpose by the Defense Production Act. 

Commodities or projects covered by loan applications reviewed by NPA are 
those over which the United States Department of Commerce has responsibility 
under provisions of Executive Order 10161. Applications for loans in other com- 
modity areas are submitted directly to the agency having responsibility for the 
commodity under the Executive order. 

Following is a list of applicants whose loans have received NPA approval: 


NPA-341 





| Amount of 








Applicant and major product | 4 —_— of Applicant and major product loan 
Standard Cable Corp., Chickasha, | Marine Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, 
Okla. (military combat wire). $775, 000 Tex. (auxiliary fuel tanks for eh. | 
Boston Electro Steel Castings Co., planes) -. 200, 000 
Boston, Mass. (castings) 260,295 Hi asieton Steel Tubing Co., Hazleton, 
Thompson Trailer Corp., Alex: andria, Pa. (new plant to produce steel- 
Va. (radar equipment, trailers, etc.) -.| 555, 000 tubing products) _----- 7, 800, 000 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, Tex. (ex- Green River Steel Corp. , Owensboro, 
pansion of steel tubing facilities) _- | 23,425,201 | Ky. ies | eee ee | 5,000, 000 
RFC also advanced $50,000,000. FC advanced $3,556,126. 
Algonac Manufacturing Co., Algonac, | C.L. ahd Corp., Cleveland, Ohio | 
Mich. (Cab closures for Korea and | CH UROR GUIVEE a = on dist pe csavinyss 475, 000 
IN 6 55 Sk chines «hebsebude<) | 100,000 | Spencer Wire Corp., Hillside, N. J. 
Keddy Machine Co., Middletown, | || (additional military combat wire 
Mass. (components for 3.5 rocket) - 450, 000 || facilities) Scab bahs Palko induetiabh bet 1, 700, 000 
Fontaine Truck Equipment Co., | || W. L. Maxson Corp., Old Forge, Pa. | 
Birmingham, Ala. (fifth wheel for | | (precision components for military | 
trucks and trailers)_--..-.-..--.----- 180,000 | _ materials) - -| 1, 569, 635 
Truck Body & Equipment, Inc., || Pacific Electrie Contractors, “Anchor- 
a Louis, Mo. (rebuilding Army | || age, Alaska (installation radar 
rucks). 25, 000 i} EE iiindinatdnintreéesntraies 293, 000 
Ohannpiot Canvas Supplies, St. ‘Louis, ———_ 
Mo. wisaians duffel and sleeping | OURS Soci ase eieléte id 42, 860, 131 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION . 


Advance release for DPA-20 
Monday morning papers 
April 16, 1951 


Eleven emergency loans for industrial facilities important to the defense pro- 
gram were authorized by the Defense Production Administration between Feb- 
ruary 27 and April 4, it was announced today. The loans total $15,762,973. 

This brings to 27 the number of loans authorized to date under section 302 
of the Defense Production Act. The aggregate amount of money involved in 
these loans is $58,073,104. 

Six of the loans announced today are for $350,000 or less, all being to small 
business firms and designed to assist them in carrying on important defense 
work. 

The actual funds are disbursed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as 
agent for DPA. The money used is part of the $600,000,000 which Congress 
fiuthorized the delegate agencies to borrow from the Treasury for implementing 
the Defense Act. 

Briefly, the criteria for approval of loans is as follows: The proposed work of 
the company must be in the national interest and must be of particular impor- 
tance to the defense effort. The loan must be one that would not be otherwise 
available to the company on reasonable terms. As specified in the Defense Act, 
“financial assistance may be extended only to the extent that it is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms.” 

The interest rate on each of the 11 recent loans is 5 percent. Time of pay- 
ment runs from 3 to 20 years. 

As of March 23, 654 applications for emergency loans had been filed with 
Federal agencies charged with processing the applications. These agencies— 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Interior, National Production Author- 
ity, and Defense Transport Administration—make the necessary investigation 
of individual applications and recommend action to the DPA. DPA is the final 
authority in approving the applications that have received favorable recommenda- 
tions in the delegate agencies. 

So far, 100 of those applications have been denied because they did not meet 
primary qualifications. This leaves 530 applications still under consideration 
in the delegate agencies. 

In disclosing these figures, DPA Administrator W. H. Harrison stated that 
he has requested the delegate agencies to speed work toward early disposétion of 
all applications pending. He emphasized, however, that this did not mean he 
was pressing for favorable action, but to secure as early a report as possible with- 
out prejudicing thorough consideration before making a recommendation. 

Following is a list of the 11 recéntly authorized loans: 

American Buslines, Inc., Chicago, Il. : $2,025,000, for the purchase of busses, 
repayment of loans, repair and rehabilitation of service-center terminals and 
for use as working capital. This company serves 14 points where there are 
military installations and where no other bus service is available. The com- 
pany is handling an increasing number of military personnel and migratory 
workers and it was deemed necessary to expand these facilities to avoid delay 
on important defense projects. 

Roller Bearing Co. of America, Trenton, N. J.: $1,350,000, for the purchase 
of land, construction of building, and acquisition of machinery. The company 
produces a particular type of antifriction bearing used in aircraft landing gear 
shock struts which are in extremely short supply. 

Marman Products Co., Inc., Inglewood, Calif. : $1,250,000, for purchase of land, 
construction of building, and acquisition of machinery and equipment. The 
company produces clamps, couplings, and fastening devices for aircraft. Also, 
on April 4, DPA extended Marman Products Co., an additional $400,000 for work- 
ing capital. 

United States Wire & Cable Corp., Newark, N. J. : $275,000, for the purchase of 
land and building, including moving and set-up costs. The company manufac- 
tures insulated wire and cable of various sizes for the electronics industry. 

Andrews-Alderfer Processing Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio: $250,000, for land, build- 
ing, machinery, and equipment. The company produces mechanical inflation 
valves for life vests and life rafts. It also has developed a new process for pro- 
ducing rubber thread and foam rubber. 
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Arctic Block Construction Co., Fairbanks, Alaska : $60,000, for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment. The company manufactures concrete building blocks 
which will be used in construction of housing facilities for military installations 
in Alaska. 

Cascade Finishing Co., Inc., Oriskany Falls, N. Y.: $43,000, for machinery, 
moving and installation, and repayment of a loan. The company produces 
medical dressings, bandage muslin, gauze, and surgical masks. 

Merit Sportswear Co., Boston, Mass.: $15,000, for payment of a temporary 
advance made to the applicant by a local bank at the request of the Army. The 
company manufactures men’s clothing, including field jackets for the Army. 

Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, Pa.: $4,800,000, for land, buildings, and 
equipment. The company produces military helicopters. 

Nicholson Universal Steamship Co., Detroit, Mich. : $4,944,973, for the purpose 
of helping to purchase three oceangoing freighters, converting them into ore- 
carrying Great Lakes vessels, and transferring them from the Baltimore ship- 
yard to the Great Lakes. The vessels will be used for transporting iron ore 
to new and expanded steel mills in the East. 

Menasco Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Calif.: $350,000, for the purchase of 
buildings to expand facilities. The company produces landing gears for military 
aircraft. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-44 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Six emergency loans—four of which are for small business in amounts of 
$300,000 or less—were approved by the Defense Production Administration be- 
tween April 4 and May 14. The amount of the loans is $2,748,400. 

This announcement brings to 33 the number of loans approved to date as 
provided by section 302 of the Defense Production Act. The aggregate amount 
loaned to date is $60,821,504. 

The Defense Production Act authorizes DPA to make the loans for securing 
industrial expansion important to the defense program. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, however, is the actual disbursing agent, releasing the 
funds when directed by DPA. 

The act stipulates that DPA shall make the loans only when financial as- 
sistance “is not otherwise available on reasonable terms.” 

Each of the loans bears an interest rate of 5 percent; they mature over a 
period of 5 to 15 years. 

Largest loan was to the Pacific Marine Terminal Co. of San Francisco, 
Calif., for $1,435,000. The money will be used to purchase a site for construc- 
tion of a marine petroleum storage terminal at Richmond, Calif. 

The other loans were to— 

Southland Oil Corp., Savannagh, Ga.: $300,000, for the erection of facilities 
for storage of petroleum products for the armed services. 

Miami-Key West Barge Line, Inc.: $20,000, to be used toward the purchase of 
two lift trucks and to pay an insurance premium on a tugboat to be leased 
from the Navy. 

Bainbridge Bus Co., J. W. and Louise M. Calary, Port Deposit, Md.: $68,400, 
for expansion of capacity to transport naval and civilian personnel to and from 
the Bainbridge Naval Training Center. 

Rivco, Inc., Downey, Calif.: $115,000, for the purchase of equipment and re- 
fund of short-term machinery contracts. The company manufactures aluminum 
rivets and steel screws under Army and Navy specifications. 

L. P. Steuart & Bros., Inc., Washington, D. C.: $810,000, to purchase and erect 
six storage tanks for aviation gasoline and other equipment. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-91 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL ExPANSION—15 LOANS AUTHORIZED 


The Defense Produtcion Administration authorized 15 additional emergency 
loans totaling $9,806,378 for expansion of industrial facilities needed for the 
defense effort between May 28 and July 18, DPA announced today. 
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These are in addition to 33 loans authorized between December 18, 1950, and 
May 14, 1951. The total amount of all loans issued to date is $70,627,882. 

DPA simultaneously announced that four companies had repaid loans prior 
to their maturity date. The firms and the amount of the repaid loans are— 

1. Algonac Manufacturing Co., Algonac, Mich.: $100,000, to manufacture 
winterized kits for tanks and trucks. 

2. Champion Canvas Supplies, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.: $52,000, to manufacture 
canvas products and sleeping bags. 

3. Marine Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, Tex.: $200,000, for research develop- 
ment and aircraft production. 

4. Truck Body & Equipment, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.: $25,000, to rebuild Army 
trucks. 

The 15 additional emergency loans approved by DPA are— 

S. K. Wellman Co., Cleveland, Ohio: $3,800,000, to acquire land, erect a build- 
ing and purchase machinery and equipment. The company manufactures fric- 
tion disks for tanks, weapon carriers, industrial equipment and aircraft. 

Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, Ohio: $1,275,000, to purchase and install ma- 
chinery and equipment. It manufactures tapered roller bearings. 

Berea Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio: $575,000, to erect a building and purchase 
machinery and equipment. It produces synthetic rubber O rings for aircraft. 

Stover Lock Nut & Machinery Corp., Easton, Pa.: $349,000, to purchase new 
machinery and equipment and repay bank mortgages. It manufactures safety 
nuts. 

C. G. 8S. Laboratories, Inc., Stamford, Conn.: $35,128, to purchase production 
machinery. It manufactures electronic instruments. 

Schwien Engineering Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: $398,500, to purchase land for 
new plant and construct building. It manufactures gyroscopic flight instruments. 

Electronic Associates, Inc., Long Beach, N. J.: $150,000, to purchase land, 
building, machinery, and equipment. It manufactures electronic devices for 
the Signal Corps. 

Industrial Research Laboratories, Baltimore, Md.: $75,000, to purchase facili- 
ties for research and development, alteration, and equipment. It develops 
electronic and radar systems for industry and the Armed Forces. 

Aircraft Products Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.: $175,000, to purchase land, con- 
struct a building, and purchase equipment. It manufactures precision aircraft 
accessories and ground handling equipment. 

Grain Products, Inc., Dodge City, Kans.: $225,000, to comp'ete construction of 
plant, purchase machinery and equipment. It processes grains for industrial 
use. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York City: $250,000, to purchase land, buildings, 
and equipment. The company is engaged in analytical and metallurgical serv- 
ices for testing ores, metals, and strategic materials. 

Rezolin, Inec., Los Angeles, Calif.: $95,000, to construct buildings and pur- 
chase machinery and equipment. The company manufactures plastic fillers, 
tools, molds, and dies. 

Mifflin Mining Co., Mifflin, Wis.: $80,000, to reopen and operate a zinc mine 
and flotation plant. This is a new company formed to mine zinc. 

Cell-Form Co., Paramount, Calif.: $123,750, to purchase land and equipment 
and construct a building. The company manufactures fuel cell-forms made 
from cardboard. 

Lucerne Coke Co., Indiana, Pa.: $2,200,000, to purchase land and construct 
coke ovens. The company manufactures high-grade oven coke. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-108 
Thursday, August 16, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION—SIx LOANS AUTHORIZED 


Six additional emergency loans totaling $6,509,500 for expansion of indus- 
trial facilities needed for the defense effort were authorized between July 27 
ond August 9, the Defense Production Administration announced today. 

This brings to 54 the number of loans approved to date as provided by section 
302 of the Defense Production Act. The total amount leaned to date is 
$77,137,382. 
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The Defense Production Act authorizes DPA to make loans for industrial 
expansion important to the defense program. Funds are disbursed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as agent for DPA. The money used is part 
of a $600,000,000 appropriation for this purpose. 

Briefly, the criteria for approval of loans is as follows: (1) The proposed 
project must be in the national interest and of particular importance to the 
defense effort; (2) the loan must be one that would not be otherwise available 
to the company on reasonable terms. 

The interest rate on each of the six newly authorized loans is 5 percent. Time 
of payment runs from 2 to 10 years. 

The additional emergency loans approved by DPA are— 

Bill Jack Scientific Instrument Co., Solana Beach, Calif: $2,00C,000, to pur- 
chase land and buildings, make building improvements, and purchase equip- 
ment. The company manufactures aircraft instruments. 

Varian Associates, San Carlos, Calif.: $1,520,000, to increase capacity for 
research, development, and production. It develops microwave tubes for use 
in communication and radar. 

Kolinski Concrete Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: $1,438,500, to purchase facilities to 
produce concrete at the Savannah River, 8. C., installation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It produces ready-mix concrete. 

Lear, Ine., Grand Rapids, Mich.: $863,000, to purchase machinery and retire 
debt. It manufactures eletromechanical equipment for aircraft. 

Kellex Corp., New York City‘ $388,000, to purchase land, building, equipment, 
and fencing floodlights. It is engaged in engineering, research, development, and 
design. 

Stanford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif.: $800,000, to purchase addi- 
tional laboratory equipment and improve leasehold. It is engaged in research 
in the fields of biology, chemistry, and chemical engineering. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-116 
Tuesday, August 28, 1951 


HARVEY MACHINE Co. LOAN 


The Defense Production Administration today approved a loan of $46,000,000 
to the Harvey Machine Co. of Kalispell, Mont., to.construct an aluminum plant 
at Kalispell and to erect facilities for the production of alumina near Everett, 
Wash. 

DPA said that $32,000,000 of the loan, recommended earlier this month by the 
Department of the Interior, is to be used to construct a three-line, 54,000-ton 
capacity aluminum reduction plant at Kalispell; $11,000,000 for the alumina 
facilities with an annual capacity of 108,000 tons, and $3,000,000 for ore boats. 

The Harvey Machine Co. of Montana is a subsidiary of the Harvey Machine 
Co, of (Torrance) California. 

Terms of the loan, which will be made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as agent for DPA under the Defense Production Act, call for a 20-year 
maturity from the date of the note with annual interest at the rate of 414 per- 
cent. The note will be payable in equal quarterly installments beginning 1 year 
after completion of the new facilities. 

According to terms agreed upon, the company will provide an equity of 
$8,000,000. This will include $2,000,000 in working capital to be available upon 
completion of the facilities; $2,500,000 to be raised before any disbursement of 
the loan; an additional $38,500,000 to be raised within 18 months; and a $1,000,- 
000 personal performance bond to be signed by Leo Harvey, Sr. 

Other terms include— : 

1. No dividends to be paid by the company until the loan is repaid. 

2. The Government through RFC to receive any tax savings resulting from 
accelerated amortization of the subsidiary company. 

3. The Government to receive one-half of the net income, after taxes, of 
both the subsidiary and the parent company. 

DPA said that one of the factors considered in approval of the loan was the 
understanding that the new aluminum facilities would reserve a substantial 
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proportion of capacity for supplying ingots to independent fabricators without 
their own sources of aluminum supply. 

It was pointed out, in addition, that the new aluminum facilities will provide 
an important competitive influence in the primary aluminum industry. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


For immediate release DPA-123 
Tuesday, September 11, 1951 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION—NINE LOANS AUTHORIZED 


Nine additional emergency loans totaling $49,560,620 for expansion of in- 
dustrial facilities needed for the defense effort were approved by the Defense 
Production Administration between August 10 and 28, DPA announced today. 

This brings to 60 the number of loans approved to date as provided for by 
section 302 of the Defense Production Act. The total amount approved to date 
is $113,893,029. 

DPA also announced cancellation of three loan applications previously ap- 
proved. These were Hazleton Steel & Tubing Corp., of Hazleton, Pa., $7,S00,- 
000; Nicholson Universal Steamship Co., of Detroit, Mich., $1,944,973 ; and Arctic 
Block Construction Co., of Fairbanks, Alaska, $60,000. 

The nine newly approved emergency loans follow : 

Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., Mineola, N. Y.: $847,865, to purchase 
land, buildings, and equipment to expand productive capacity. The firm pro- 
duces electronic devices for military purposes. 

Hammel-Dahl Co., Providence, R. I.: $700,000, to expand facilities. The com- 
pany manufactures specialized automatic valves for hydraulic, oil, gas, and 
chemical lines. 

Riverside Foundry, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa: $615,000, for improvements and 
additions to buildings. The company manufactures gray iron foundry and armor 
steel castings. 

Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J.: $500,000, to purchase land and equipment and 
to construct buildings. The company produces synthetic rubber, liquid poly- 
mers and plasticizers for commercial purposes, and converts liquid polymers into 
fuel for military purposes. 

Appalachian Mining & Smelting Co., Embreeville, Tenn. : $400,000, to purchase 
and install equipment. The company manufactures zinc. oxide and is engaged 
in the mining of zinc ore. 

Winter Garden Freezer Co., Inc., Bells, Tenn. : $310,000, to expand plant facili- 
ties. The company supplies frozen food products to Army camps. This loan, 
including terms and conditions, was certified by the Department of Agriculture 
under Executive Order 10200, without reference to DPA. 

Frohman Manufacturing Co., Inc., Miami, Fla.: $175,000, to alter building and 
purchase machinery and equipment. The firm manufactures high-precision gears 
for Army tank components and fine pitch gears for electronic and military 
os en gd 

Canoga Corp., Van Nuys, Calif.: $12,755, to purchase equipment. The com- 
pany is engaged in the development and manufacture of electronic equipment. 

Harvey Machine Co., Inc., of Montana, Kalispell, Mont. : $46,000,000, to con- 
struct a three-line aluminum-reduction plant at Kalispell, alumina-producing 
facilities near Everett, Wash., and to purchase ore boats. The company will 
produce aluminum. (This loan was previously announced in DPA release 116.) 

The Defense Production Act authorize DPA to approve loans for industrial 
expansion important to the defense program. Funds are disbursed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as agent for DPA. The money used is part of a 
$600,000,000 appropriation for this purpose. 

Briefly, the criteria for approval of loans are (1) the proposed project must 
be in the national interest and of particular importance to the defense effort: 
(2) the loan must be one that would not be otherwise available to the company 
on reasonable terms. 

The interest rate on each of the nine newly authorized loan ranges from 414 
to5percent. Time of payment runs from 3 to 20 years. 
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Exuisir 102 


DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1951—ZINC CONTRACT 
WITH VOLCAN MINES CO. OF LIMA, PERU 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 


For immediate release DMPA-2 
Monday, September 24, 1951 

The Government has signed a letter of intent with the Volean Mines Co., of 
Lima, Peru, which will assure the United States for a 3-year period the entire 
output of the company’s rich zine deposit located in the mountains of Ticlio, 
Peru, Jess Larson, Defense Materials Procurement Administrator, announced 
today. 

The proposed contract calls for the company to build a $750,000 concentrating 
mill with a monthly capacity of 1,500 tons of 60 percent zinc concentrate at the 
site of the mine. The entire output would be shipped to smelters in the United 
States where it will be processed into about 765 tons of slab zine per month. 

The Government agrees, under the contract, to purchase 50 percent of the slab 
zinc, up to a maximum of 380 tons a month for 3 years, or a total of 13,680 tons, 
at 17.5 cents per pound, f. o. b. smelter. The remainder of the output would 
be sold commercially in the United States by the company at the same price. 

The concentrating mill is scheduled for completion about January 1, 1953. 
The purchasing agreement will begin 30 days after the first consignment of 
zine ore arrives in this country. 

Zine is a metal used extensively in galvanizing, and is alloyed with copper 
to produce brass. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1951—COPPER CONTRACT 
WITH COPPER CITIES MINING CO. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 
For immediate release DMPA-3 
Monday, September 24, 1951 

In a move to increase the production of copper for stockpiling and other 
defense needs, the Government has reached an agreement with the Copper 
Cities Mining Co., that will provide 22,500 tons of the metal a year, Jess Larson, 
Administrator of the Defense Materials Procurement Agency, announced today. 

The copper will come from ore mined at the company’s Gila County ore body 
near Miami, Ariz. 

The agreement calls for Copper Cities to undertake a $15,200,000 expansion 
program for additional equipment to mine and treat the ore. 

In turn, DMPA has agreed to buy, at 23 cents a pound, up to 170,000,000 
pounds of the first 192,500,000 pounds produced by the new facilities, providing 
1 company cannot sell it to other purchasers in the United States at a higher 
price. 

The new facilities, which will have an annual capacity of 22,500 tons, are 
expected to go into production in October of 1954. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1951—COPPER CONTRACT 
WITH NORTH BUTTE MINING CO. 


DEFENCE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 
For immediate release DMPA-4 
Monday, September 24, 1951 
The Government today assured a further increase in copper production in the 
United States by advancing $60,000 for working capital to the North Butte 
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Mining Co. for expansion of their facilities at the Granite Mountain Mine, near 
Butte, Mont., Jess Larson, Administrator of the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency, announced today. 
The company has a leaching operation at the site which will be enlarged to 
produce a yearly output of approximately 7,000,000 pounds of cement copper. 
The company will repay the Government through delivery of $60,000 worth 
of copper which DMPA has agreed to purchase at 24% cents a pound. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF SEPTEMBER 26, 1951—COPPER CONTRACT 
WITH PHELPS-DODGE CORP. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 
Washington, D. C. 


For immediate release DMPA-5 
September 26, 1951 

An agreement reached today between the Government and the Phelps-Dodge 
Corp., will step up the production of copper for stockpiling and other defense 
needs by 38,000 tons a year, Jess Larson, Administrator of Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency, announced. 

The copper will come from ore mined at the Bisbee east ore body of the cor- 
poration’s Copper Queen branch at Bisbee, Ariz. 

Under terms of the agreement, Phelps-Dodge will undertake a $25,000,000 
expansion program which includes the construction of a new concentrating and 
leaching plant at the mine site, as well as enlargement of its smelter at Douglas, 
Ariz. 

DMPA, in turn, has agreed to buy, at 22 cents a pound, up to 112,500 tons of 
the first 150,000 tons produced by the new facilities, providing the corporation 
cannot sell it to other purchasers in the United States at a higher price. 

With a yearly capacity of 38,000 tons, the new facilities are expected to go 
into production in late 1954 or early 1955. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 12, 1951—FLUORSPAR CONTRACT 
WITH OZARK-MAHONING MINING CO. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 
Washington, D. C. 


For immediate release DMPA-6 
Friday, October 12, 1951 

Domestic production of acid-grade fluorspar, a mineral vital in the production 
of aluminum and aviation gasoline, will be increased by 100,000 tons during the 
next 5 years under an agreement reached today by the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency and the Ozark-Mahoning Mining Co. of Tulsa, Okla. 

Jess Larson, DMPA Administrator, said the fluorspar will come principally 
from the company’s mine at Northgate, Jackson County, Colo. 

The agreement calls for the company to undertake a $1,400,000 expansion pro- 
gram, which will include mine development and construction of milling plant 
facilities at the site of the mine. 

In turn, DMPA has agreed to buy all acid-grade-fluorspar concentrates pro- 
duced by the new facilities that the company cannot sell to other purchasers in 
the United States at $60 per short ton. The amount the Government will pay 
is to be determined by the market price quoted on the day prior to delivery, 
or $60 per short-ton, whichever is higher. Delivery will be in the form of dry 
fines (not more than 1 percent moisture), f. o. b. cars, Northgate. 

The new facilities, expected to go into production between May and Septem- 
ber of next year, will have an average capacity of 20,000 tons of acid-grade- 
fluorspar concentrates a year. The agreement will be terminated when 100,000 
tons of the concentrates have been delivered to the Government, or 5 years 
after production starts, whichever occurs first. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 15, 1951—COBALT-NICKEL-COPPER 
CONTRACT WITH NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 
For release DMPA-7 
Monday morning papers 
October 15, 1951 

A substantial increase in the domestic production of cobalt, nickel, and copper 
for stockpiling and other defense needs was assured today under an agreement 
reached by the Defense Materials Procurement Agency and the National Lead 
Co. of New York. 

Jess Larson, DMPA Administrator, said the agreement will step up the pro- 
duction of cobalt, 6,930,000 pounds ; nickel, 9,261,000 pounds ; and copper, 7,087,500 
pounds over a 5-year period. 

The three metals will be processed from rejected residual iron concentrates 
from the production of lead at the company’s reduction plant at Frederick- 
town, Mo. 

The agreement calls for the company to undertake a $5,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram of their facilities at Fredericktown, including the construction of a cobalt, 
nickel, and copper separation plant. The new equipment will be financed by a 
Government advance which will be repaid by the company in 20 equal install- 
ments at 4 percent interest per annum. 

DMPA has agreed to purchase all metal contained in concentrates or all con- 
centrates produced by the new facilities. The Government will pay $1,845 per 
pound for cobalt, $0.474 per pound for nickel, and $0,214 for copper, f. 0. b. cars, 
Fredericktown. 

The company expects to have its new plant in operation within 18 months, It 
will produce the three metals at an average annual rate of 1,386,000 pounds of 
cobalt, 1,852,200 pounds of nickel, and 1,417,500 pounds of copper. 
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DMPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 22, 1951—ZINC CONTRACT FOR 
MEXICAN PRODUCTION WITH NATIONAL ZINC CO., INC. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 
For release to DMPA-8 
Monday morning papers 
October 22, 1951 

An additional 20,000 tons of slab zine for stockpiling and other defense pur- 
poses was assured the United States today under an agreement reached by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency with the National Zine Co., Inc., of New 
York. 

Jess Larson, Administrator of DMPA, said the slab zinc would be produced 
from rich zine deposits located near Monterrey, Mexico. 

The agreement calls for the construction of a $450,000 concentrating plant 
at Monterrey. The ore beneficiated there will be shipped to the company’s smelter 
at Bartlesville, Okla., where it will be refined into slab zine, a metal vital to the 
Nation’s defense production program. 

DMPA has agreed to buy a monthly average of 600 short tons of slab zinc 
produced by the new facilities at 1614 cents a pound, f. 0. b. East St. Louis, IIL, 
providing the company cannot sell it to industrial users in the United States at 
a higher price. 

The new processing plant in Mexico is expected to be completed within a year. 
The Government’s agreement with the company will be terminated when the 
new facilities have produced 20,000 short tons of slab zine, or op August 15, 1956, 
whichever first occurs. 
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Exnuieir 109 


DPA PRESS RELEASE OF OCTOBER 29, 1951, ON LIST OF BASIC 
MATERIALS—ISSUE NO. 3 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Advance release for DPA-151 
morning papers 
Monday, October 29, 1951 


“List or BASIc MATERIALS AND ALTERNATES—NO. 3 


With growing industrial expansion for the defense “tool-up” and production 
reaching all-time highs, the supply of metals like steel and copper is becom- 
ing progressively tighter, while supplies of some nondefense materials are show- 
ing a tendency to ease. This trend is pin pointed in the Defense Production 
Administration's issue No. 3 of the List of Basie Materials and Alternates, 
published today. 

The list is published as a guide to industry, Government agencies, and the 
Military Establishment in purchasing materials and in the use of alternates in 
place of items in critical supply. It indicates what materials are required for 
the defense build-up and are therefore critical and what materials are relatively 
easy to obtain for civilian manufacture. 

Compiled by DPA’s Conservation Division, in collaboration with various 
materials divisions of the National Production Authority, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Office of Materials Resources of the Munitions Board, 
the pamphlet outlines the general materials situation as follows: 

“Copper supplies are almost dangerously short. Two large strikes, extreme 
shortage in scrap supplies, and continued low imports caused by international 
prices have made copper the most critical of all important production metals for 
both the immediate and the long-range outlook. 

“The suspension of tin purchases due to excessive prices has resulted in con- 
siderable reduction in tin’s industrial stocks. Lead and zine production has been 
hampered by strikes, reduced imports, and inadequate scrap collections. Alum- 
inum production also has suffered from strikes, along with scrap and water power 
shortages. Magnesium, with considerable smaller production but similar diffi- 
culties, has nearly maintained its position. 

“Heavy chemicals essentially have not changed, while among the secondaries 
those easing about balance those that are tightening, with changes partly seasonal. 
Two more important plastics have eased, however—phenolic resins and poly- 
vinyl alcohol. 

“Ratings for some 4,500 unlisted chemicals may be had by inquiring direct 
to the Chemical Division, National Production Authority, Washington 25, D. C. 

“While still insufficient for essential needs, the supplies of all types of 
synthetic rubbers except butyl are steadily improving. 

“Lumber shows essentially no change. Leather and some textile fibers con- 
tinue to ease slightly.” 

The list for the first time includes a new grouping of materials—‘most crit- 
ical”—which includes aluminum, lead, tin, zinc, copper, platinum, cobalt, colum- 
bium, molybdenum, nickel, and tungsten. 

About 400 materials are classified in three groups: Group 1 includes those 
which are “insufficient for defense and civilian demands.” Group 2 lists mate- 
rials which are in “approximate balance with defense and civilian demand,” 
expanded use of which should be avoided. The third group contains those which 
are in “fairly good supply,” and which should be used as alternates for group 
1 and 2 items wherever possible. 

DPA said that such metals as chromium, manganese, pig iron, and vanadium 
are in “approximate balance” while metals like mercury, silver, palladium, gold, 
and boron are in “fair to good” supply. 

The steel group is getting progressively short, DPA reported. Structural 
shapes, bars, heavy forgings, and alloy steels have grown very scarce. Sheet 
and strip have eased to group Il, but DPA warned that this shift probably will 
be temporary. Inadequate collections of scrap continue to be steel’s most per- 
sistent problem, DPA pointed out. 
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DPA said industry is stretching the amount of available critical materials by 
redesigning, simplification, improved manufacturing techniques, and other meth- 
ods. These examples of substitution were cited: 

1. For chrome and nickel plate: Bright-zine plating, extra-fine aluminum 
lining pigment, synthetic enamel resembling chrome, aluminum-base baking 
enamel. 

2. For copper: Steel and plastics in nonfunctional, nonelectrical uses. 

3. For brass: Coated steel and plastics. 

4. For steel shipping drums: Fiber, lined with polythylene. 

DPA said regarding a proposed formula for selection of alternate materials: 

“Because of their greater availability, alternate materials in group III should 
be used first in place of scarcer ones in groups I and II. This should include 
‘cross-substitution’ of a different type material, such as choosing lumber to 
replace steel. 

“If such choice is not acceptable where poundage is small, a group II material 
should be selected to replace one in group I. As a last resert, and this will be 
largely in metals, a large-tonnage material like steel should be used to replace a 
smaller-tonnage one like copper.” 

The pamphlet also lists a bibliography of articles chosen by editors of leading 
trade journals as most significant in the program to conserve scarce and critical 
materials. 

Copies of the List of Basic Materials and Alternates are available at district 
and regional offices of the Department of Commerce. Up to five copies will be 
provided free. Additional copies may be purchased for 1 cent each from either 
Department of Commerce field offices or from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Exuisrr 110 


DPA LIST OF BASIC MATERIALS AND ALTERNATES—ISSUE NO. 3, 
RELEASED OCTOBER 29, 1951 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
CONSERVATION DIVISION 


LIST OF 
BASIC MATERIALS AND ALTERNATES 
Issue No. 3 


“List of Basic Materials and Alternates” is compiled (1) to reflect the rela- 
tive availability of certain basic materials and (2) to help save critical materials 
by indicating more available alternates. It aims to serve industry, the armed 
services and government, and will be published about every two months. 

Nearly 400 materials are grouped alphabetically within their commodity 
Classifications according to whether the supply of each is (1) insufficient for 
essential demand, (2) in approximate balance with essential demand, or (3) 
fair to good. 

Classifications have been determined in collaboration with various Materials 
Divisions and Production Evaluation Division in National Production Authority, 
and with Office of Materials Resources in Munitions Board. 

Among important factors determining group classification for each material 
are the following: 


Supply Demand 
Availability of materials. Military requirements. 
Sources—domestic or foreign. Defense-supporting programs. 
Transportation required. Stockpiles. 
Production capacity. Domestic industries. 


Manpower. Civilian economy. 
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COMMENT 


Materials are showing a more stabilized pattern, and changes in most categories 
are small. Some minor areas, currently less affected by defense needs, show 
a slight tendency to ease. 

Metals, however, are consistently tighter, with only two important exceptions. 
Both Sheet Steel and Strip have eased to Group II, though this probably will 
be only a temporary move. Structural shapes, bars, heavy forgings and alloy 
steels have tightened further. Adequate scrap collection continues to be steel’s 
most persistent problem. 

Copper supplies are almost dangerously short. Two large strikes, extreme 
shortage in scrap supplies and continued low imports caused by international 
prices have made copper the most critical of all important production metals 
for both the immediate and the long range outlook. 

The suspension of Tin purchases due to excessive prices has resulted in con- 
siderable reduction in Tin’s industrial stocks. Lead and Zine production has 
been hampered by strikes, reduced imports and inadequate scrap collections. 
Aluminum production also has suffered from strikes, and from scrap and water 
power shortages. Magnesium, with considerably smaller production but similar 
difficulties, has nearly maintained its position. 

Heavy chemicals essentially have not changed, while among the secondaries 
those that are easing almost balance those that are tightening, with changes 
partly seasonal. Two more important plastics have eased—phenolic resins and 
polyvinyl alcohol. 

Ratings for some 4,500 unlisted chemicals may be had by inquiring direct 
from Chemical Division, National Production Authority, Washington 25, D. C. 

While still insufficient for essential needs, the supplies of all types of synthetic 
rubber except Butyl are steadily improving. 

Lumber shows practically no change. Leather and some textile fibers continue 
to ease slightly. 


SUGGESTED FORMULA FOR SELECTING ALTERNATES 


Because of their greater availability first endeavor to use alternate materials 
in Group III in place of searcer ones in Groups I and II. Where practical con- 
sider “cross-substitution” of a different type material, such as using lumber to 
replace steel in construction, furniture, etc. 

If no Group III choice is acceptable, provided poundage is small, select a ma- 
terial in Group II to replace one in Group I. 

As a last resort, particularly in metals, even though both may be in Group I, 
use a large tonnage material like Steel to replace a smaller tonnage one like 
Copper. 


INDEX OF TRADE ARTICLES ON METAL CONSERVATION 


Besides using substitution, industry has been stretching the supply of critical 
metals by re-design, simplification, improved manufacturing methods and other 
means. The trade press has guided and reported this progress carefully, so 
an index of the most significant recent trade articles on metal conservation 
selected by the editors themselves was compiled and appears on the last page of 
this issue. Condensed titles and months of issues are given, while articles 
available as reprints are marked with an asterisk (*). 


REVISED DEFINITIONS 

Group I 

Materials in Group I are insufficient for defense and essential civilian demands, 
Alternates should be selected for these wherever possible. “Most critical” items 
under I-A Metals preceded by an asterisk (*). 
Group IT 

Materials in Group II are in approximate balance with defense and essential 
civilian demand. Expanded use of these materials should be avoided. 
Group ITI 


Materials in Group III are in fair to good supply. These materials should be 
used as alternates for those in Groups I and II whenever possible. 
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a—Nonferrous: 
*Aluminum 
Beryllium 
*Copper 
Germanium 
*Lead 
Magnesium 
*Selenium 
Titanium 
*Tin 
*Zinc 
b—Precious 
Iridium 
Osmium 
*Platinum 


c—Ferrous alloying elements: 


*Cobalt 
*Columbium 


*Molybdenum 


*Nickel 
Tantalum 
*Tungsten 
d—Ferrous: 


Bars, cold drawn: 


Alloy 


Carbon steel 
Bars and semi-finished, hot rolled: 


Alloy 


Carbon steel 


Castings: 


Carbon steel 


a—Nonferrous: 


MINERALS PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


METALS 
Group I-A—METALSs 
(In short supply) 


d—IF'errous—Continued 
Castings—Continued 
Iron alloy gray: 
Heavy, over 3,000 pounds 
Iron, malleable 
Steel, low alloy 
Castings, steel, high alloy: 
Corrosive-resistant 
Heat-resistant 
Die blocks 
Forgings, heavy 
Iron powder 
Pig iron, low phosphorus 
Pig iron, silvery 
Pipe: 
Seamless, all sizes 
Welded, 4 inches and over 
Plate, tin 
Plates 
Rope wire, galvanized 
Shapes, structural 
Sheet, galvanized 
Strand wire, galvanized 
Stainless steel: 
Nickel-bearing 
Tubing, seamless: 
Alloy mechanical 
Alloy pressure 
Carbon, mechanical 
Carbon, pressure 


Group II-A—METALS 
(In approximate balance) 


c—Ferrous alloying elements—Con. 
Silicon (except silvery pig iron) 


Antimony 

Bismuth Vanadium 

Cadmium d—Ferrous: 

Calcium Forging, medium 

Tellurium Pipe welded: 3 inches and under 
b—precious Pig iron (other than in Group IL) 

None Sheet (except galvanized) 
c—Ferrous alloying elements: Strip 

Chromium Wire, drawn 

Manganese 


a—Nonferrous: 


Group III-A—METALS 
(In fair to good supply) 


c—Ferrous alloying elements-—Con. 
Zirconium 


Mercury 
b—Precious: d—Ferrous: 

Gold Castings: Gray iron (light and in- 

Palladium termediate weights) 

Rhodium Forgings, small 

Silver Stainless steel: Straight chrome 
c—Ferrous alloying elements: Tool steel 

Boron Tubing, welded: Carbon, mechan 


Titanium (ferro) 








*Most critical. 


ical 
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CHEMICALS 


Grove I-B—CHEMICALS 
(In short supply) 


Acetylene 

Allethrin 

Alkyl phenols 

Alpha picoline 

Calcium carbide 
Carbon bisulphide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Chlorine 

Chloroform 

Cobalt salts and driers 
Copper-8-hydroxyquinolinolate 
Copper chemicals 
Cyclohexanol 
Dihydroxydichlorodiphenylmethane 
Diphenylamine 
Ethylene oxide 

Freon 

Hexylresorcinol 
Hydrofluoric acid 

Iron oxide yellow 
Lithium salts 

Methyl chloride 
Methylene chloride 
Naphthalene 

Nickel salts 


Nicotinie acid 
Nylon, plastic type 
Orthophosforie acid 
Oxygen 

Paphthenie acid 
Parachlorophenol 
Paranitrophenol 
Phenol 

Phosphate plasticizers 
Phosphorus 

Phthalic anhydride 
Polyethylene resins 
Polytetrafluorethylene (Teflon ) 
Pyrethrum 

Pyridine 

Quinoline 

Resorcinol 
Resorcinol resins 
Sebacic acid 
Selenium compounds 
Styrene 

Sulfur 

Sulfuric acid 
Thiokol-polymers 


Grour II-B—CHEMICALS 
(In approximate balance) 


Acetie acid 

Adipie acid 

Alkyd resins 
Ammonia: Anhydrous 
Aniline 
Anthraquinone dyes 
Barium chemicals 
Benzene 

Borie acid 

Carbon black 
Cellophane 

Chrome green 

Chrome orange 
Chrome molybdate orange 
Chrome yellow 
Cresols and cresylic acids 
D. D. T. 
Ethanolamines 

Ethyl cellulose 

Ethyl chloride 
Ethylene dichloride 
Ethylene glycol 
Formaldehyde 
Glycerine 

Hydrogen peroxide 
Hydroquinones 
Isopropyl alcohol 
Lead chromate 


Lead oxide, red 
Litharge 

Maleic anhydride 
Melamine 
Melamine resins 
Methanol 

Nitric acid 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Pentaerythritol 
Perchlorethylene 
Phenolic resins 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Polyvinyl alcohol 
Polyvinyl butyral 
Polyester resins 
Sodium chlorate 
Sodium cyanide 
Sodium hydrosulphite 
Sodium metal 
Sulfadiazine 
Sulfathiazole 
Sulfur chloride 
Titanium pigments 
Toluene 
Trichlorethylene 
Urea 

Xylene 
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CHEMICALS—-Continued 


Group III-B—CHEMICALS 
(In fair to good supply) 


Amy] acetate 

Amy! alcohol 

Benzaldehyde 

Benzene hexachloride (BHC) 
Benzyl alcohol 

Benzyl benzoate 

Borax 

Bordeaux mixture 

Butyrie acid 

Calcium arsenate 

Calcium chloride 

Casein 

Caustic potash 

Caustic soda 

Cellulose acetate 

Cellulose butyrate 

Cupric aceto arsenite (Paris green) 
Detergents syn. 

Epsom salts (magnesium sulfate) 
Ethers (except dichlorethylether ) 


Ethyl alcohol 
Iodine 

Lead arsenate 
Methyl Bromide 
Methacrylate 
Naphtha 
Nicotine sulfate 
Nitrogen gas 
n-Octyl alcohol 
Polystyrene 
Polyvinyl chloride 
Propionic acid 
Rosin 

Rotenone 
Shellac 

Soda ash 
Succinie acid 
Turpentine 
Urea restns 


LUMBER AND Woop PRopUCcTS 


Group I-C 
(In short supply) 


Cedar: Port Orford 
Cypress 

Douglas fir, thick clears 
Eucalyptus: Ironbark 


Pine: Southern, Longleaf, upper grades 


Plywood: Softwood exterior 

Teak 

Wood products, treated: Piling, 50 feet 
and longer 


Group II-C 
(In approximate balance) 


Hardwoods, upper grades: 
Alder 
Ash 
Basswood 
Beech 
Birch 
Cherry 
Chestnut 
Cottonwood 
Dogwood 
Elm 
Hickory 
Lignum vitae 
Magnolia 
Mahogany 
Maple 
Oak 
Red gum 
Sycamore 
Tupelo 
Walnut 
Yellow poplar 
Plywood: Softwood, interior 


Softwoods (conifers) upper grades: 
Cedar: 
Alaska 
Incense 
Western red 
Douglas fir (except thick clears) 
Fir: 
Balsam 
White 
Hemlock 
Larch 
Pine: 
Lodgepoie 
Ponderosa 
Southern (except: Longleaf, up- 
per grades) 
Sugar 
White 
Redwood 
Spruce: 
Engelmann 
Sitka 
Wood products, treated : 
Piling, shorter than 50 feet 
Poles, 40 feet and longer 
Railroad ties 
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LUMBER AND Woop Propucts—Continued 


Group III-C 


(In fair to good supply ) 


Cork 
Hardwoods, lower grades: 
Alder 
Apple 
Ash 
Basswood 
Beech 
Birch 
Cherry 
Chestnut 
Cottonwood 
Elm 
Hickory 
Lignum vitae 
Magnolia 
Mahogany 
Maple 
Oak 
Persimmon 
Red gum 
Sycamore 
Tupelo 
Walnut 
Yellow poplar 
Plywood: Hardwood 
Rattan 


Softwoods (conifers lower grades) : 
Cedar: 
Alaska 
Incense 
Western red 
Douglas fir 
Fir: 
Balsam 
White 
Hemlock 
Larch 
Pine: 
Lodgepole 
Ponderosa 
Southern 
Sugar 
White 
Redwood 
Spruce: 
Engelmann 
Sitka 
Wood products, treated: 
Mine timbers 
Poles, shorter than 40 feet 
Posts 


TEXTILE, LEATHER AND BRISTLE 


Group I-D 


(In short supply) 


Feathers and down (waterfowl) 
Nylon bristle: Tapered 
Silk: Noils and waste 


Vegetable tanning materials: 
Chestnut 
Quebracho 
Wattle 


Group II-D 


(In approximate balance) 


Abaca (Manila) 
Acetate rayon: Staple 


Cotton goods: Combed wind-resistant 


Cotton: 

Duck 

Tire cord 

Webbing 
Glass tiber: Yarn, staple 
Henequen 
Hides and Skins, domestic 
Hog bristles 


Nylon: 
Filament 
Staple 
Sisal 
Vegetable tanning 
than in Group I) 
Viscose rayon: Staple 
Viscose rayon, high tenacity: 
Cord 
Cord fabrie 
Filament yarn 
Wool, new 


miuterials (other 


Group III-D 
(In fair to good supply) 


Acetate rayon: Filament yarn 
Coir: Coir yarn 
Cotton goods: not listed elsewhere 
Cotton linters (chemical grade) 
Flax 
Horse hair 
Istle 
Jute 

82354- 


ms 
52 


Nylon bristle: Level 
Silk (other than noils and waste) 
Sunn 
Viscose rayon: Filament varn 
Wool: 

Reused 

Reprocessed 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Group I-~-E—MIscELLANEOUS 
(In very short supply) 


Asbestos : 
Chrysotile: Crude and spinning 
fibers 
Shingle and paper fibers 
Amosite 


Beryl ore 
Corundum: Wheel grain 
Diamonds, industrial: Bort 
Fluorspar, acid 
Graphite, natural: 
Crucible flake 
Madagascar flake 
Graphite, artificial: Electrodes, anodes 
and special shapes 
Graphite, Ceylon: High carbon amor- 
phous lump 


Kyanite 
Mica: 
Musecovite block and 
stained and better 
Bookform splittings 
Rare earths 
Refractories: 

Shapes, coke-oven 
Bricks, insulating 
Rubber: 

Guayule 

Natural, dry 

Synthetic 
Tale: Indian block, lava grade 
Wood pulp 


film, good 


Group II-E—MIScELLANEOUS 
(In approximate balance) 


Abrasives, synthetic: 
Silicon carbide 
Aluminum oxide 
Carbon electrodes: Electric furnace 
Diamonds, industrial: Stones 
Diatomite: 
Calcined powder 
Calcined brick 
Natural brick 
Fluorspar: Metallurgical 
Glues, animal 


Magnesite 
Mica: 
Phlogopite, block 
Muscovite block and film (stained 
and lower) 
Muscovite splittings 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Quartz crystals (MBS Grades I and IT) 
Tale: Ground, including steatite 


Group ITI-E—MIsceLLANEOUS 
(In fair to good supply) 


Asbestos, Chrysotile: Shorts and waste 
fibers 

Barite 

Bentonite 

Celestite 

Clays: Ball, fire and china 

Diatomite: Natural powder 

Emery 

Feldspar 

Flint 

Fuller's earth 


Garnet 

Paper, waste 

Pumice 

Pyrophy lite 

Rubber : 
Reclaimed 
Natural, latex 

Rutile 

Topaz 

Tripoli 

Zircon 


Up-1ro-DATE ARTICLES ON CONSERVATION OF METALS 


American Foundryman, 616 South Mich- 

igan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill: 

“Zirconium Alloy as Manganese Sub- 
stitute in Gray Tron,” August 1951. 

“Gating Principles Applied in Metal 
Plates,” July 1951. 

“Set Up Steel Casting Welding Stand- 
ards,” May 1951. 

“Repair Welds in Large Gray Iron 
Castings,” January 1951. 

“Base-Lined Cupola Permits Lower 
Grade Serap,” January 1951. 

*Reprints available. 





American Machinist, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 
“Cored Forgings Cut Production 
Costs,” October 1, 1951. 
“Corrections for Tool-Steel Failures,’ 
June 11, 1951. 


*“How to Cut Costs with Cutting 
Fluids,” September 18, 1950. 

*“Cost Cutting Clinie,” October 6, 
1949. 

*“How to Cut Costs with Value Analy- 
sis,” 1949. 
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Up-ro-DaTE ARTICLES ON CONSERVATION OF MeTALS—Continued 


Design News, 4612 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich.: 

“Alternate Steels Conserve Alloying 
Elements,”’ September 1951. 

“Design in Metal Spinning Economy,” 
July 1951. 

“Design Stampings for 
Scrappage,” June 1951. 

Factory Management and Maintenance, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y.: 

“Standardization . .. More for Your 
Inventory Dollar,” October 1951. 

“We're Scrapping Everything We 
Can,” September 1951. 

“Method’s Lab Helps Set Shop Toler- 
ances,” September 1951. 

“RCA’s New Triple-S Campaign,” May 
151. 

“What Industry Must Do Now About 
Defense,” January 1951. 

Foundry, Penton Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio: 

“Effect of Boron on Cast Tron,’ 
tember 1951. 

“Aluminized Cast 
1951. 

Iron Age, 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

“Aluminum Scrap Recovery Saves 5 
Million Pounds,” September 27, 
W551. 

“How Welding Salvages Broken Tools 
and Dies,’ September 13, 1951. 

*“Boron Steels—New Era_ in 
Metallurgy.” July 5, 12, 19, 26, 
gust 9, 1951. 

“Redesigned Door Saves Steel,” Feb- 
ruary 2, 1951. 
Machine Design, Penton 
land 13, Ohio: 

“Engineering for Producibility,” Au- 
gust 1951. 

*“Designing With Modern Materials,” 
October 1951. 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 
“Materials of Industry,” every issue. 
Materials & Methods, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 

‘Expanded Metals Save Material,” 
September 1951. 

**How to Overcome Materials Short- 
ages,” July 1951, 

“Substitute Grades for Searce Stain- 
less,” Mareh 1951. 

“Alternate Steels 
January 1951. 

“Welded Steel Sheets for 
Stampings,”’ January 1951. 

Mechanical Engineering, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.: 


*Reprints available, 


Minimum, 


, 


Sep- 


Iron,” September 


Alloy 
Au- 


suilding, Cleve- 


as Substitutes,” 


Wide 


“Powder Metallurgy,” July 1950. 

“Metals for Gas Turbines,” June 1950. 

“Ceramics in Gas Turbines,” February 
1950. 

“Design for Manufacturing 
omy,” February 1949. 

“Advantages of Modern Gray Iron,” 
August 1948. 

Metal Progress, 7301 

Cleveland 3, Ohio: 

“High Frequency Heating of Forging 
Billets.” July 1951, 

“Saving Alloys by Use of Alternates,” 
June 1951. 

“More Manganese from 
Slags,” March 1951. 
“Bright Hardening, Carburizing & 
Carbonitriding,” February 1951. 
“Interchangeability of Columbium & 

Tantalum in Stainless,” February 
1951. 
Mill & Factory, 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.: 
“Use Carbide Electrodes Right,’ No- 
vember 1951. 
“Use Welding Electrodes Right,” Oc- 
tober 1. 
“Reclaiming Tools & Dies,” 
151. 
“Scrap Segregation,” June 1949. 
“Rust Prevention Is Continuous Bat- 
tle,” March 1949. 
Modern Industry, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
“Eliminate? Simplify? 
July 1. 
“Finding Substitutes,” 
“So You're Going to 
February 1951. 
“Chemicais: Industry's Big 10.” Jan- 
uary 1951. 
Product Engineering, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 
“How to Tackle Materials Substitu- 
tions, October 1951. 
*“Designing for Military 
ments,” January 151, 
*“Fatigue Failures,” November 1950, 
March, September 1951. 
“Materials Availability & 
every issue, 
Purchasing News, 4612 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit 1, Mich.: 
“Tin-Free Bronzes Relieve 
ages,” August 1951. 
“Expanded Metal Saves Steel,” July 
1951. 
“Stretching 
June 1951. 
“Alternate 
June 1951, 
“Sintered Iron Parts for Shortages,” 
February 1951. 


Econ- 


Euclid Avenue, 


American 


Cctober 


Who, Me?” 


March 1951. 


Plastics,” 


Use 


Require- 


Trends,” 


Short- 


Aluminum 


Supplies,” 


Bright Work Finishes,” 
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Up-T0-DATE ARTICLES ON CONSERVATION OF MeTALS—Continued 
Steel, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Steel, Penton Building—Continued 


Ohio. “Research Pushed on Gas Turbine 
“Boron Engineering Steels,” October Blade Materials,” August 27, 1951. 

15, 1951. “Focus Shifts to Type 430 Stainless,” 
“Know-How of Jet Engine Manufac- August 20, 1951. 

ture,” September 10, 1951. “Critical Metals Slashed in Television 


Cireuits,” April 2, 1951. 
*Reprints available. 


Additional copies of “List of Basic Materials and Alternates” may be obtained 
from Printing Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any Department of Commerce District or Regional Office. 


On editorial matters address: the Editor, List of Basie Materials and Alternates. 
Conservation Division, DPA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Exuieit 111 


DPA AND DMA TESTIMONY (IN PART) BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—MARCH 7, 8, AND 9, 


1951 

EMERGENCY AGENCIES—THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR 1951—HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, (82D 


CONG. 1sr SESS.) 
a * « * * * s 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 7, 1951. 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Witness—W. H. HARRISON, Administrator 
* * * x a * * 


Mr. CANNON. We have with us Mr. Harrison, Administrator of the Defense 


Production Administration. 
We will be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Harkison, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement 

introduces our request for additional budgetary authorization to implement 
sections 302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act for the balance of this fiscal 
year. 
Section 302 provides for loans to aid in carrying out Government contracts for 
the procurement of materials or the performance of services for the national 
defense. These loans are for the expansion of capacity, the development of 
technological processes, or the production of essential materials, including the 
exploration, development, and mining of strategic and critical metals and min- 
erals. The loans are to be made only to the extent that financial assistance is 
not otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

Section 303 provides for the purchase of (or commitment to purchase) metals, 
minerals, and other raw materials, including liquid fuels, for Government use 
or for resale. It also provides for the encouragement of exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. In addition, 
it provides for the installation of equipment, facilities, processes, or improve- 
ments in Government plants, and for the installation of Government-owned 
equipment in privately owned plants and other industrial facilities. 

Section 304 is the section which authorizes the money for sections 302 and 303. 
Jt authorizes the recommending agencies, subject to the certificate of the De- 
fense Production Administrator and the approval of the President, to borrow 
from the Treasury such sums as may be necessary to carry out sections 302 and 
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303. The total amount to be borrowed is not to exceed an aggregate of $600 
million outstanding at any one time. 

A total of $75 million has been allocated to date to the RFC to provide funds 
for disbursement of loans approved by the Defense Production Administration 
under section 302. To date we have approved 18 loans in the amount of $43 
million to be paid out of these funds. 

There has also been set aside a $150 million revolving fund to acquire and 
resell natural rubber for national defense purposes, $10 million for purchase of 
domestic castor beans for castor-oil lubricants, $10 million for the encourage- 
ment of domestic exploration of strategic and critical minerals and metals, 
$60 million for tin purchases, and funds for several other programs. 

To carry out the mandate of Congress for the expansion of productive capacity 
and supply under the Defense Production Act, we have endeavored, with the 
complete cooperation of the recommending agencies and the Bureau of the 
Budget, to arrive at an estimate of budgetary requirements for the balance of 
the fiscal year. 

Your committee will recognize the difficulties involved in reaching such an 
estimate. You will also understand there are imponderables and uncertainties. 
But we have proceeded with the information at hand. For example, in the case 
of section 302 loan applications, the known factors were the number of applica- 
tions filed to date, the rate at which they have been filed, and the average amount 
of each application. These estimates were reduced, having in mind that there 
would be denials, participation in the loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in some instances, and lag in processing of applications. 

This procedure was applied to all loan estimates of the four recommending 
agencies. In some cases, the agencies were able to specify programs of antic- 
ipated approvals, such as in nickel, copper, and fertilizer. Every effort has 
been made by the agencies concerned to arrive at estimates which were fair and 
representative of the funds that will probably be required. 

The same may be said as to estimates under section 303. In these cases, the 
estimates were even more specific and were presented on a program-by-prozram 
basis. 

These estimates have been compiled and are presented to you herewith. The re- 
sulting total figures of about $1.2 billion is not a figure which I feel, from my 
business experience, need be budgeted for at this time. Accordingly, I have re- 
duced it further and have rounded it out to an even $1 billion. I do not feel 
that we can spend or commit any faster than $1 billion for the balance of the 
fiscal year. 


BuSsINESS BPXxPANSION OFFICE, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Budget requirements for fiscal year 1951 to carry out provisions of secs. 802 and 
3038 of the Defense Production Act as estimated by recommending agencies 








Commerce: Millions |General Services Administra- 
SS a _ $1,000) tion: 
UR dr ial aici cai cased 80 | See. 302 (No authority) 
a | AE ites ciibeananeabibebiiedibeies 157 
1, 080 | —_—__ 
——— | 157 
Interior: =a 
ON RS en 208 | EE eee 
PU se re Ae 135 | Sec. 304 existing borrowing 
ae RUUOOTEY sand ic tin delhi 600 
343 | 
== | Sec. 304 required § addi- 
Agriculture : tional authority__.--__-_ 1, 186 
NN a 78 us contingencies 
ae a 5O | 
128 
Defense Transport Administra- 
tion: 
0 ES ee 78 
eS a rene 0 
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Title III of Defense Production Act, approved by Defense Production 
Administrator to date 


Sec. 302, loans: Allocated to Reconstruction Finance. <A total of 
$75 million has been allocated to date to the RFC to provide funds 
for disbursement of loans approved by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration under see. 302. To date we have approved 18 loans 

in the amount of $43 million to be paid out of these funds________ $75, 000, 000 

Sec. 503, procurement projects : 

Rubber: Revolving fund to purchase natural rubber and to 
resell to private industry and to the stockpile. The fund is 
necessary to afford interim financing between the time the 
rubber is first purchased and the time it is ultimately disposed 

of to the stockpile or to the domestic market____- _...-.- 150, 000, 000 
Castor beans: Underwriting of possible losses to Commodity 
Credit Corporation arising out of resale of castor oil to be pro- 
duced from domestic castor beans fortaircraft lubricants. 
Sec. 505 (b) permits “* * * purchases or commitments 
to purchase involving higher than currently prevailing market 
prices or anticipated loss on resale,” subject to certain 

lee ect ee ad SE ES Ale EO Se es See ee 10, 000, 000 
Tin: Revolving fund for tin procurement in world markets. 
This fund is necessary for RFC to earry out its function as 

sole tin importer______- seed ae Ee Re _. 60,000, 000 
Exploration development : “Domestic exploration, development 
and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals. In 
this project, the Government will match funds supplied by the 
applicant who will repay such amounts in the event that his 

project proves successful___-.-- 2 - 10,000, 000 
Aluminum sheet: Procurement of end product required by the 
military, and in short supply, where cut-back in civilian con- 


sumption thre: itene da shut-down of plant _ 5, 700, 000 
Oxygen-free copper: Procurement (same as aluminium sheet ) — 1, 300, 000 
Tungsten : Revolving fund to purchase tungsen in world mar- ; 

kets and resell to private industry and to stockpile______-___ 14, 000, 000 

WARE o's) Bek See E POSS See, Geet eee eae _ 826, 009, 000 


DETAILS BY AGENCY ESTIMATES 
The following information is the result of an evaluation of information sub- 
mitted to this office and of conferences held in response to inquiries, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget: 


Department of Commerce 


SECTION 302 


Applications on hand_- acaba aoe asks” Se $1, 100, 000, 000 
Additional applications antic ‘ipated by June a SS 500, 000, OOO 
Ne ee ae idles PED tly raat te pte 800 1, 600, 000, 000 


The 300 applications on hand include large steel applications. It was esti- 
mated by Commerce that the 500 anticipated applications would average approxi- 
mately $1 million each. Of the total applications received and anticipated, it is 
estimated that more than one-third of the amount in dollars will not obtain 
certification during this fiscal year because of processing lag, allowance for 
denials, and possible RFC participation ; leaving as estimated dollar-wise section 
302 approval of $1,000,000,000. 
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SECTION 303 


Machine and cutting-tool production program to result in the produc- 
tion of $350 million of machine tools and S90 million of cutting 
tools. Need for these was certified on January 19 by General Har- 
rison as NPA Administrator in the light of machine-tool require- 
ments, The program involves supplying working capital if this 
cannot be obtained privately, and acquiring these tools which 
cannot find private buyers. Maximum funds required for such ac- 
quisition is estimated at $100 million of which, for this year, there 


will be required bo __. $20, 000, 000 
Revolving fund for tin procurement (approved)__________ _ 60, 000, O00 
Be en ee nn ne ae. 


SECTION 303 


This fund is necessary for the RFC to carry out its functions as sole tin im- 
porter. The fund may be used to absorb losses on resale if prices abroad are 
higher than domestic ceiling prices. 

NPA has several other prospective projects which may mature in the event 
that materials are allocated. The projects would involve overseas purchases to 
stabilize supply and price. No definite projects have been formulated. 


Department of Interior 
SECTION 302 


Defense Minerals Administration : 
Falconbridge loan for establishment of nickel refinery in Can- 
ada or United States to refine Canadian nickel______________ $65, 000, 000 
Copper Range Co. and Calumet & Hacla loans for $70,000,000 
and $15,000,000 respectively, for copper expansion. It is 
possible that these loans may not be necessary depending on 
reexamination of copper requirements now being conducted 


by Munitions Board__-..-._--___- Ae ne ere: Seer 85, 000, 000 
I iin cect tphdendncl hte mimtcemsnec espe seinen 400, 000 
NS A TE Tee TT CT 6, 250, 000 
ES ee eee nee ee ee ee 1, 500, 000 
A I icin on cieriiatinaidieniatiomsinninewnenenibinn 4, 000, 000 
INUIT UIE ceca dtrctieeinnrereaiaiabenen 2, 800, 000 
Additional nickel production loans..._._._......................- 2, 000, COO 
ei I ea eR Se Te 2, 600, 000 
EE Ee Se ek Pe 6, 400, 000 

0 Ee ees en ee ee Se TS ee 175, 950, 000 


Note.—These figures are based on statement of DMA as to those applications which are 
expected to be approved this fiscal year. 


SECTION 303 


DMA expects to procure during fiscal year 1951, the following: 
$250, 000 


a al a a lac de enme ie albania nasa eins amanideioeeds 
AT ale ye ee ee a ee eeiaial 1, 110, 000 
Columbium-Tantalum _____ Fe oe A ay a ae os Oe LL WHER ee 100, 000 
RR | IS ON Sie Sn Oe RE RE NT eee ON NR 2, 500, 000 
| RES a ee cL a ae a Se ny ae eee en 500, 000 


i Te ae a a ae Oe eee Lee Re Re EN Se 4, 460, 000 
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DMA expects to enter into commitments during fiscal year 1951 to procure 
minerals listed below. Commitments will be made at above-marked prices to 
encourage marginal mining operations. As a result, it is expected that sub- 
Stantial losses will result over a 5-year period. The minerals, the maximum 
commitments, the approximate percentages of anticipated loss, and the antici- 
pated dollar losses, are listed as follows: 

















Chromite, $27,000,000, 50 percent ~ $13, 500, 000 
Cobalt, $55,300,000, 14 percent_ iat .. 8,000, 000 
Fluorspar, $1,000,000, 20 percent__ =e 200, 000 
Manganese, $157,000,000, 40 percent-___._--_-._---__-_-_- 62, 300, 000 
BR er ae eee ae 

ee ee ee 84, 000, 000 





Added to this $84,500,000 anticipated loss, should be an anticipated turn-over 
factor of 10 percent of the total commitments, or $33,600,000. This amount rep- 
resents a revolving fund to cover the period between purchase and resale. The 
total amount required therefore, for these commitments is $118,100,000. 

DMA also plans to commit itself for the purchase of aluminum, copper, molyb- 
denum, and tungsten at or below market prices. Subsequent disposition of these 
metals may result in losses if market prices fall below levels at which acquired. 
It is expected that DPA will agree to charge Defense Production Act funds with 
any of such contingent liabilities although no specific budget request is being 
made for this fiscal year. The total dollar commitments in each case follow: 


SECTION 3803 


Aluminum: Contingent liability on aluminum contract with Alcoa, Reynolds, 
Kaiser, and two smaller companies. Liability would arise here in the event 
that the contracts are terminated at the end of 3 rather than 5 years, to cover 
the unamortized portion of facilities acquired for expanded production. In 
addition, a maximum liability in the sum of $55,500,000 could result from the 
obligation to purchase aluminum under the agreements, in excess of stockpile 
requirements. $221,500,000. 

Copper: In the event that commitments are made to purchase copper, and 
in the event that the present requirements established by the Munitions Board 
are not decreased (and it is expected that a decrease may result from confer- 
ences in progress between the Munitions Board and the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration), and in the event that the price of copper falls below the price 
at which the commitments will be made (below present market), then a con- 
tingent liability may arise in the amount of $366,000,000. 

Molybdenum: Contingent liability on commitments to purchase at below 
market, $112,200,000. 

Tungsten: Contingent liability on commitments to purchase at below market, 
$90,000,000. 

EXPLORATION 


The Administrator has certified a project recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior for domestic exploration of critical and strategic minerals and 
metals. The Government will match funds supplied by the applicant who will 
repay such amounts in the event that his project is successful. $10,000,000. 


Solid Fuels Administration 
SECTION 302 


Coke: 20 application totaling $40 million are expected. SFA 
estimates a 25 percent approval, or $10 million. Added to 15 
percent estimated approval of $10.8 million coke applications now 
on hand, amounting to $1.6 million, total anticipated approvals for 
Sacal year approximate...._...._..............- ae Mime ee BEE $11, 600, 000 

Coal: 30 applications totaling $20 million are expected. SFA 
estimates a 5 percent approval, or $1 million. None of the coal 
applications now filed, totaling over $5 million, is expected to 
be approved__.._..........-.-..-....-~~.~---~~.--=---<.=--=-- 


I iis eee ike eee eh simian etme ivnghetaibaianmabacial 12,600, 000 
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SECTION 303 


re 
to While SPA has no present procurement contracts, it anticipates 
ib- that it will enter into contracts to acquire and resell off-season 
m anthracite and bituminous coal_. : ake sentinuienes + Dae 
»i- 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
” SECTION 302 
x0 4 on ‘ : ‘ : 
”) PAD anticipates that it will approve during the present fiscal year the follow- 
0 ing loan applications: 
_— So) $12, 000, 000 
2 10 refining applications (approximately $114 million each) __-_--____ 15, 000, 000 
0 Xt Spplication for terminal facilities............................ 1, 500, 000 
T —_—_—_ ee 
. | sinless. sella EN BRD osk et cet at Bo 28, 500, 000 
e 
SECTION 303 
e No projects under section 303 anticipated. 
e 
a Defense Power Administration 
h 
4 * Does not anticipate any loan applications under section 302 or procurement 
projects under section 303. 
Defense Fisheries Administration 
, One very small loan application has been filed but is not budgeted. 
: Interior Department totals: 
Defense Minerals Administration: 

: | ie " © FT 
A See ae ee EN 32, 660, 000 

2 oo i esimeccten abnnee em deieduniindiiianniapiaianianee nad $298, 610, 000 

Solid Fuels Administration : 


$12, 600, 000 
2, 500, OOO 


OOF twctetnaneeicce yee Fw en ee 
I ewes sa tea cecal 


15, 100, 000 


eM ARE Se EAE OE ANE ee EE ote E cldiautinnerlinligeloata 
; 28, 500, 000 


Petroleum Administration : See, 302. .-__-__- ee a 


SN catia ned he cipces al piicinin cs aoctaelaetecelbsabcakonanl poe --- 342,210, 000 
Department of Agriculture 
Fertilizer plants: 
Sec. 302: 
Ammonia: Application on hand expected to be approved__ $21, 000, 000 
Sec. 302: 
2 additional applications expected to be filed and approved 
before June 30 requiring $20,000,000 each, of which one- 
third would be privately financed___._-..---__--_------ 28, 000, 000 
+ seat See eee seer 7 _~ 49,000, 000 
Superphosphate: Agriculture anticipates receipt and ap- 
proval of 3 applications for $2,000,000 each, of which one- 
third would be privately financed__-...--..--__-.... 4, 000, 000 
Agriculture has on hand and expects filing prior to June 
30 of SO applications which will average $1,000,000 each, 
Applying lag, denial, and possible HFC participation 
factors, it is anticipated that approval in these cases 
will amount to__---- CE, xe.) oo aS LANE 25, 000, 000 


RS ea ae SOE LAPD Ee: SEER A Se 7s, 000, 000 
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SECTION 3038 


Section 303 projects expected during fiscal year 1951 involve guaranties of 
Commodity Credit Corporation projects. CCC either has on hand or will acquire 
agricultural products and hold them for defense purposes. For example, the 
Munitions Board requested CCC to hold all cotton linters on hand as of August 
2. The price as of August 2 averaged 9.4 cents. CCC does not know how long 
it will be required to hold these at the request of the Munitions Board. The 
present price is 15 cents per pound with 21 cents for top grade. In the event that 
CCC must dispose of these ultimately at a price which falls below the August 2 
price, it will suffer a loss. It is against this type of loss that CCC seeks a 
guaranty. A similar project for castor beans has already been approved, in- 
volving the purchase of castor beans which will be grown domestically under’ a 
program sponsored by the Department of Agriculture, and the processing of such 
beans into castor oil, an essential lubricant required by the jet program. Listed 
below are the commodities for which CCC will seek approval in the fiscal year 
1951: 


Cotton linters___-- Ae, ete ssi ance ceip-eh ives aenicaletldy Uti ina Lidetiak bceaaet 
Castor beans (approved) —~_._-------~-- Setcimaciaatil a 
ST A di a hae ie tahiti PGR NEE RED BORA RS) ae 2, 000, 000 
Na Seen Sec ee a ne ae Oe ee ee 4, 300, 000 
NN EE Re A OTT TR EOD _. Unknown 
Long-staple cottonseed___._...-__---- OEE FEE. PN EE Meee ee Poe Se . Unknown 


The total contingent liability for all such CCC activities might amount to as 
much as $50,000,000. 


Defense Transport Administration 
SECTION 302 


DTA has received 24 applications as of February 9 totaling $26,500,000. 

It is anticipated that more than 100 additional applications will be received 
for the balance of the fiscal year, which, at an average of $1,000,000 each, will 
total more than $100,000,000. These applications include expansions for motor- 
‘arrier terminals, storage facilities, and water carriers. Application of lag, 
denial, and possible RFC participation factors, results in anticipated total re- 
quirements of $78,000,000, 


General Services Administration 


SECTION 302 
No authority. 
SECTION 303 


Rubber program: This project, already approved, involves a re- 
volving fund of $150,000,000 for the purchase and resale of na- 
tional rubber to private industry and to the stockpile. The 
funds are necessary to afford interim financing between the time 
the rubber is first purchased and the time it is ultimately dis- 


posed of to the stockpile or the domestic market_____---_~-_-_- $150, 000, 000 
Aluminum sheet procurement (approved ) ek ciatienen 5, 700, 000 
Oxygen-free copper procurement (approved) -------------- 1, 300, 000 

| REE ae, Sena ial aca Sch tilvinigere dhipanicsswamnaceneteacasedas: Vang ee 


Note.——-While no anticipated budget requirements were submitted for preclusive buying, 
GSA anticipates that it will become involved in such activity; actually, an attempt has 
already been made to acquire tungsten in Spain and an effort is being made to obtain 
beryl in South America. 


In the report of the Senate Committee on Panking and Currency, it was 
stated that materials could be obtained, even if not immediately needed, for 
domestic or military purposes, “where necessary to preclude other nations from 
securing them.” 
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OTHER AGENCIES 


While the Atomic Energy Commission and the Munitions Board are not recom- 
mending or certifying agencies under the law, they have nevertheless been can- 
vassed for possible projects which they might initiate. AEC expects possibly 
$2 million in loans in its field although it has no real basis on which to forecast. 
As for procurement under section 303, it expects that there will be instances but 
states that the requirements for this purpose for the remainder of fiscal year 1951 
would not exceed $500,000. As for installation of equipment, the judgment of 
AEC is that requirements will not exceed $1 million. Information received from 
the Munitions Board indicates that expenditures originating in the Munitions 
Board would be included in the summaries and estimates of other departments. 
In view of the above, and the small possible amounts required on projects origi- 
nating in the AEC, no separate provision has been made for these agencies. 

Mr. CANNON. Of the original authorization, $326 million has been obligated? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. What disposition is to be made of the remaining $274 million? 

Mr. Harrison. There is some that is already in process, that has not yet been 
approved. I might illustrate. For example, it seems to me we ought to place 
tool orders for machine tools to be sure we anticipate the need for standard 
machine tools. All the experience tells us that suddenly you discover you want a 
machine tool, and you have to wait a certain interval of time to have it manu- 
factured. So that we are recommending that a portion of this uncommitted 
money be made available for the placement of tool orders for machine tools, 
which tools, it is thought, when they are constructed and built, will be ordered 
by defense contractors. We feel some funds will have to be obligated and com- 
mitted for that purpose. 

* * * » * s es 


Truurspay, Maren 8, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Witnesses 


x * # ae os we o 


Defense Minerals Administration: James Boyd, Administrator 


* * * * * * ™ 


Mr. CaNnNon, In paying a premium price for commodities essential to national 
defense what is your routine there, and under what circumstances do you pay ¢ 
premium, how is the amount of the premium established? 

* * * * - * * 


Dr. Boyp. I think first we must know how much of each mineral we need. That 
will depend a lot on the requirements of the military and other defense-supporting 
activities. We first determine how far we should go in paying a price above the 
current market price for those materials, so that at the moment we have to 
evaluate our program, and we have not yet received the final figures on the mili- 
tary program which will come in some time this month. 

We have been gathering formal statements from industries on the possibility 
of expanding production in each of the commodity areas. We have S87 minerals 
included in this field which is a big job of analysis. In some cases we know that 
we have to expand everything we possibly can, such as tungsten and manganese. 

Mr. CANNON. Up to this time you have had no actual instances in which you 
have paid a premium price? 

MANGANESE 


Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. We have let one contract on manganese which requires a 
price higher than the current market price for manganese. 

Mr. Cannon. Could that statement be in the record? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. CANNON. It is a matter of general knowledge? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; it is a matter of general knowledge. 
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Mr. Cannon. In that particular instance from what source was the manganese 
produced ? 

Dr. Boyp. It is a development contract, Mr. Chairman. We have entered into 
a contract with a company to open up a mine in Nevada for the production of 
manganese, and they have a procurement contract which would pay them a price 
above the current price. 

Mr. CANNON. The contract is not yet in operation, and the material has not yet 
been delivered? 

Dr. Boyrp. The contract is in force, and the plant is being constructed, but no 
material has been delivered. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you anticipate a considerable number of such contracts, or do 
you think that it will be an isolated case? 

Dr. Boyp. I think that there will be a considerable number of such contracts, 
Mr. Chairman, because in this field we are dealing with materials coming largely 
from abroad, and in order to establish some sort of security for ourselves we 
will develop the domestic production of these minerals. 

Mr. Cannon. The amount of the program is a matter of negotiation? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. On entering into the contract? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. In this particular instance to which you refer, what is the pre- 
mium you agreed to pay above the market price? 

Dr. Boyp. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I could not tell you any specific instance. 
It involves the price of delivering about 700,000 tons of manganese over a period 
of 10 years. I could submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

“The manganese contract under the stockpiling program provides for a price of 
$1.50 per long-ton unit. The market price is approximately $0.80 per long-ton 
unit. The total contract price is $41,250,000.” 

Mr. CANNON. What would be the consideration on which you would base the 
decision as to the amount of premium paid? ~ 

Dr. Boyp., One consideration would be an estimate of the cost of production. 
It really becomes more or less a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. Cannon. You expect a number of these loans, you say. What would be 
the total amount of money that would be necessary to meet snch requirements 
for the remainder of this fiscal year? How much money will you need to finish 
out this year? 

Dr. Boyp. For premiums? 

Mr. Cannon. For loans and for premiums, 


EXPLORATION 


Dr. Boyp. The greatest area for our loan activities will be in the exploration 
field, and we are expecting them to cost about $10,000,000 for the balance of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. CANNON. You will need $10,000,000 to finish out this year? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cannon. That is for loans? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is for loans, for exploration only. 

Mr. CANNON. What will you require for premium payments? 

Dr. Borp. We see no premium payments in the picture at the moment that 
will be charged against this program. 

Mr. THomas. What about the $300,000,000 here, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. Boyp. You mentioned that $300,000,000 figure, Mr. Thomas, but I do not 
remember it. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a part of the funds that go to the President to the tune 
of $1,000,000,000 under the authority heretofore granted by the Congress. This 
is $1,000,000,000 to implement that $600,000,000 already received and your De- 
partment over there, the Department of Interior, is going to get $300,000,000. 

Dr. Boyp. I think that most of this would be in the nature of contingent com- 
mitments., 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Cannon. Defense Minerals Administration, Falconbridge loan for estab- 
lishment of nickel refinery in Canada or United States to refine Canadian nickel, 








se 
to 
of 
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et 
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$65,000,000. Copper Range Co. and Calument and Hacla loans, for $75,000,000 
and $15,000,000, respectively, for copper expansion, and then you have $165,950,- 
000 here for antimony production loans, chromite production loans, fluorspar pro- 
duction loans, iron-ore production loans, manganese production loans, and addi- 
tional nickel production loans. These are all within the continental United 
States? 

Dr. Boyp. Most of them are; yes, sir. These are not premium payments; these 
are loans for production. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference? 

Dr. Boyp. My impression of what the chairman was asking is how much we 
required for premiums on materials in excess of the current market price. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have one item in here for exploration, $10,000,000. How 
are you going to separate a premium payment from a loan? 

Dr. Boyp. We have attempted in every way possible, and so far have been 
successful in getting private money into this picture by means of a contingent 
contract which would not be in excess of the current market price of a sufficient 
length of time to assure that a man that has the money would enter into that 
kind of a contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is $165,950,000 here for 10 or 11 items. It is a production 
loan, whereby in truth and in fact you are paying a premium to go in there and 
get those marginal minerals out. 

Dr. Boyp. Take the White Pine Copper Co. you mentioned, and in that case the 
company is not large enough to finance their own operations. What we would 
do would be to recommend a loan for them to build the facilities. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a development loan, then. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right; it is a development loan, to be returned at the current 
price. 

Mr. Tuomas. At what interest rate and over what period? 

Dr. Boyp. It has not been negotiated; we are examining that property now. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. This all adds up to $300,000,000., 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Written. You state, then, as to these advances that you are making, that 
they will be repaid to the Government. Earlier when talking to General Harri- 
son he was talking about having to make certain advances, and then he had to 
look to somebody else to secure repayment. Are you sure in your contracts that 
is charged against the amount of the various ores, or whatever it is you are trying 
to produce, that the amount originally advanced will be charged against those 
commodities, or are you just looking for your security to the plant itself, the 
plant that you have enlarged? 

Dr. Boyp. The security will be the plant itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think to say that these will be repaid is not necessarily 
true, unless you make reductions in the amounts you pay for the production of 
those plants. 

Dr. Boyp. If a company enters into an expansion contract and you advance 
them $10,000,000 for the production—— 

Mr. Warren (interposing). You said that they would repay it. I was look- 
ing to see on what basis it will be repaid. 

Dr. Boyp. Out of the production of copper from that particular mine, 

Mr. Wuitten. Your contract, then, provides that you can retain for the loans 
that you make to them sufficient amounts from the product to amortize the 
amount of your loan? 

Dr. Boyp. No. 

Mr. Warren. Where do you get your money? 

Dr. Boyp. We expect these things will continue to supply copper to the market. 

Mr. Wuitren. All you have done is say you expect to get your money back. 
It is not provided in the contract. You lend these various items, $165,000,000, 
or say you lend $25,000,000 to one of these plants for the purpose of expanding 
the plant. Do you secure your loan by taking part of the product of his plant 
over a period of time at an advanced price? Are you going to pay him for each 
unit he produces at the contract price until he gets the money to pay you the 
$25,000,000 you have loaned him? Do you have any security for that money, 
or is that something that he shall pay back to you over a period of years out 
of the product he delivers to you? You said it would be repaid. I want to know. 

Dr. Boyp, The contract is usually at the market price. We do not expect 
the Government will have to pay an overcharge on any of that product. He 
will repay the loan from profits made on the sale of his product on the open 
market. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You say he will, Does your written contract. provide for such 
amortization, or are you just hopeful that you can work out such an arrange- 
ment in the future? ; 

Dr. Boyp. No; the contract will provide for advancing him money to complete 
his plant, against the product which we feel is there. If the market does not 
materialize, the Government would have to pick it up. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, you have just his promise to pay? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Wirren. Depending upon what he gets- 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitten. So what you are depending upon is that he can manufacture, 
discover, and process whatever it is he is after? 

Dr. Boyp. We would not grant a loan unless he showed that the reserve is 
there, upon which to base production, 

Mr. TromMaAs. How did you arrive at this $10,000,000 figure on exploration? 

Dr. Boyp. Only by experience. 

Mr. Tromas. How do you break down that figure of $10,000,000? 

Dr. Boyp. By commodity? 

Mr. Tnomas. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. We were unable to do that. We have had experience in the explora- 
tion phase of the program as a result of a plan which was carried on the last 
year of the war. We know from experience. 

Mr. Tuomas. What items will this $10,000,000 cover? 

Dr. Boyp. It will cover all the strategic materials that have any chance of 
being discovered in this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Are you ready to use this $10,000,000 now? Do you have con- 
tracts ready? 

Dr. Boyp. The application and reporting forms are being approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget now, and we have regulations and contract forms pre- 
sented for approval now. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is about as close an approximation to a blank check as I 
have ever seen, these items totaling about $342,000,000. 

Dr. Boyp. I could not specify them at the moment. 

Mr, THomMas. You are not ready for any of this $342,000,000, then, are you? 

Dr. Boyp. Not immediately, no, sir, but it will materialize very rapidly. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, if you want the money when you need it, that is 
something else. 

Dr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. Is it possible to give the committee a detailed breakdown of this 
$342,000,000 ? 

Dr. Boyp. I have not seen that particular figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is going to be spent under your jurisdiction, the whole 
$342,000,000, even though this comes out of General Harrison's set-up. 

Dr. Boyp. Much of these sums are contingent liabilities, where the contract 
has been let at the market price. If the price or if the market should fall below 
the production rate and there is a surplus the Government would be required to 
purchase the material. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that your contingent liability? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, contingent liability. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the other page is the direct liability where you are going 
to spend funds. The contingent liability comes out of the $3,000,000,000 in the 
stockpiling fund. This is a fresh $1,000,000,000 here, and your part is that 
$342,000,000, and what we want is a breakdown of it. 

Dr. Boyp. I can give you a more detailed breakdown of this, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if you will submit to the committee a breakdown by 
names and amounts and some explanation of your contract price, and so forth, 

Dr. Boyp. For example, in the case of chromite, for instance. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Whitten. 





TAX AMORTIZATION RENEFITS 


Mr. Whrrren. In listening to your statement there with regard to your 
loans, a big part of this loan under the act, one of the chief things you have to 
offer is quick amortization. What benefits can you offer them with reference to 
the tax laws, with regard to income from these activities, anything? 








~ 
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Dr. Boyp. The rapid tax amortization feature is the only thing I know of. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What protection do you carry in your organization that keeps 
you from being unloaded on? With all of the normal activities of the average 
oil company, petroleum company or mining industries under normal conditions 
they do a certain amount of exploration, a certain amount of that type of work. 
Now, you come along with an organization which is ready to offer loans and 
otherwise to give them quick amortization of those expenses. What is to keep 
them from curtailing their normal activities in those fields, and unload the whole 
works on you? 

Dr. Boyp. These would be in the form of individual contracts, requiring cer- 
tain work to be done. 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes, that is right; but some of the types of work you want to 
do is work that they carry on anyway, and what you seek is an enlargement of 
these activities. There is always a certain amount of research going on in regard 
to minerals, petroleum, and those things. Now, it would be smart business for 
a company to give up what it normally would be doing, and instead of you just 
getting an increase in activity in a certain field vou would wind up with the 
whole thing on you. Have you any safeguards where you help a company to 
expand its normal activities? 

Dr. Boyp. No: all these things we are considering here are things that we are 
asking them to do in excess of What they normally would do in expansion. 

Mr. Wuitren. Are you just taking their statement for that or are you re- 
quiring some proof to show what they did last year? 

Dr. Boyp. We will go and see it ourselves. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will go behind it and see what the normal activity of the 
company is? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitten. In view of the statements you have made in answer to Mr. 
Thomas’ questions, is there any part of this that could be handled by a loan au- 
thorization as against direct appropriation? I mean, by making the appropria- 
tions to you? Is that money withdrawn from the Treasury, or could it be left 
there until wanted? 

Dr. Boyp. I would assume that the money would be appropriated on that 
basis anyway. 

Mr. Wuirren. Until you start drawing in from the Treasury you do not start 
paying any interest on it? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The amount is not withdrawn from the Treasury until it is 
actually advanced? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Taber. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

NICKEL 


Mr. Taner. Now, you have charge in the Interior Department, as I get it, of 
these items for loans and for subsidies. Now, the statement here indicates some- 
thing about a Faleon Bridge loan. What can you tell us about that, and why 
do you need $65,000,000 for that * 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. Taber, the Falcon Bridge question is this. We need an ex- 
pansion of nickel production wherever we can get it. There is a tremendous and 
serious shortage of it. The Falcon Bridge Co. is a Canadian company with large 
American holdings operating in Canada. 

Mr. Taser, Who is head of it; who runs it? 

Dr. Boyp. Mr. T. Lindsley is the president of the Falcon Bridge Nickel Co. 

Mr. Taber. Is it a well-known set-up? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; it is well known. 

Mr. Taser. Is it long established, or is it newly established ? 

Dr. Boyp. It is a well-known organization, long established. They operate 
Mines in Canada. They refine the nickel in Norway, and the nickel is shipped 
back to this country. We have asked them to expand their production from 
their mines in Canada. They can expand their refinery in Norway to a small 
extent, or we can ask them to build a refinery on the North American Continent 
for security reasons. That decision has not been made, but it is put in as a 
contingent request that might have to be made. 

Mr. Taser. And this is one of the items that might be approved ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right ; but is not yet approved. 
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COPPER 


Mr. Taser. Now, referring to this Copper Range Co., what is that? 

Dr. Boyp. The Copper Range Co. is a well-established but small copper com- 
pany that has in its possession one of the largest known reserves of copper in the 
world. It has new metallurgical problems and mining problems. We are 
examining it thoroughly now with the best experts we can lay our hands on 
to see what kind of a contract we can enter into with them to open up that mine. 

Mr. TaBer. Where is it? 

Dr. Boyp. In Michigan. 

Mr. TaBer. The Upper Peninsula? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; the Upper Peninsula. 

Mr. Taser. That is similar to some of those set-ups that they have up there 
now? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; it is entirely different. It is more like coal mining, but 
the metallurgie part of it is a different problem. 

Mr. Taper. You do not know whether it is possible to work it out or not? 

Dr. Boyp. We are fairly sure that it is possible to work it out, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. TaBer. Is it an old company or a new Company? 

Dr. Boyp. It is a relatively old company. It is quite small in its operations, 
and it could not itself do this without considerable help. 

Mr. Taber. It owns this property? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; it owns this property. 

Mr. Taser. If it has a very large vein, possibly that ought to be right there 
for profitable operation without our Government being involved. 

Dr. Boyp. Here is the problem that is involved in a thing like that, Mr. Taber. 
With the present known grade of that deposit the company in normal times 
would go into it very slowly and do small-scale work and work it out gradually 
over a longer period of time. Because of the need for copper for the emergency 
we feel that we should ask them to go into it much more rapidly. They thus 
would need assistance to finance going into it that quickly, and therefore, they 
would be asking us to make a loan to them in order to do it much more rapidly 
than they would normally. 

Mr. Taper. [t is really an exploration proposition? 

Dr. Boyp. No; it is actually development for getting the deposit into operation. 
It has been thoroughly examined. The Geological Survey reported on it, and we 
know how much copper there is there. 

Mr. Taser. You have proved the copper? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. I still do not see why a concern that has such a thing as that could 
not finance themselves. 

Dr. Boyp, Under the present normal market for copper and the present price of 
copper and the present cost, that deposit is marginal in nature. 

Mr. Taner. You mean the deposit is marginal? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; it could not stand the vicissitudes of price changes. If the 
present price remained and they could be sure about it——it will take 5 yedrs to 
develop that property—they could go into it on their own but probably on a small 
scale. However, when faced with the terrific vicissitudes of the price of copper, 
they could not stand a long period of low price, naturally. 

Mr. Taser. Within what time can it be developed with this contribution? 

Dr. Boyp. Under normal conditions? 

Mr. TABER. No, now; within the rate they have of this 70 million—within what 
time? 

Dr. Boyp. Between 4 and 5 years. 

Mr. Taner. That, I presume, is 5 years off. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. Virtually all copper projects are quite long range. 
They are all big mines and take a comparatively long time to get into operation. 

Mr. Tarer. As big as Calumet and Hecla? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; not as big as Calumet and Hecla. 

Mr. Taser. But of the same order’? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a mine that is very deep and now flooded with water. We 
know there are reserves in there, but they cannot be produced at the market 
price. Commercially they would have to have an increase in price in order to 
handle that. We have not recommended that project yet. We still have it under 
consideration. That means going above the market price for copper. 
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Mr. Warten. That is the question I was trying to develop awhile ago, that 
Mr. Taber is touching on right now. That is this: Where we will take the prod- 
uct at an advanced price and we advance the money, could you not get your 
money back in the commodity instead of, as you indicated awhile ago, just 
depending on the hope that they will repay the loan? 

Dr. Boyp. We can depend on the commodity. 

Mr. WHrrTTeEN. Is that in the contract now? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; the contract provides that the company will deliver to the 
Government any or all of their product, so that at any time we want the product 
for stockpiling or operations we can take it at a price. 

Mr. WHirrTeN. And you can apply that against the debt they owe the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 


ANTIMONY 


Mr. Taner. Now you get down into antimony production loans. That is not 
a bigitem. What are you going to do there? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a different case. We were dependent for many years on 
antimony from China. We are not able to supply from domestic mines, which 
are not of a high enough grade, the amount of antimony we need in this country, 
particularly for military purposes. There are antimony mines which exist in 
this country, but they could not produce today without a higher than normal 
price—considerably higher. We propose to go into a program to bring those 
small mines into operation in order to supply antimony. In this case there would 
be a direct grant from the Government—really a subsidy for the operation. 

Mr. Taner. That would be a subsidy ? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Rather than a loan’? 

lor. Boyp. They may need loans besides to get the mines in operation. 

Mr. Taser. But whatever loan there was would be covered back out of the 
subsidy ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. It will be a subsidy. 


CHROMITE 


Mr. Taner. What about chromite? 

Dr. Boyp. In the case of chromite, there again our supply has been dependent 
upon foreign sources, such as Africa, Russia, Turkey, and so forth. The great 
bulk of metallurgical chromite comes from Africa as the principal source. It is 
coming along pretty nicely at the moment. The stockpile is not very high, and 
it is a very dangerous situation: so we proposed to go into the Pacific Northwest, 
along the coust of California, Washington, and Oregon, where there are small 
chrome deposits, and by establishing procurement depots and guaranteeing the 
price for a period of 2 or 3 years, those people will go in with their own money 
and develop those mines and they will take care of that program. 

Mr. Taner. What would they need loans for, if they are going in with their own 
money * 

Dr. Boyp. Iam afraid the expression “loans” is a little ambiguous. It does not 
mean loans only; it may also mean payments out of procurement contracts 

Mr. Taper. It means a subsidy * 

Dr. Boyp. In that case: yes, sir. 


FLUORSPAR 


Mr. Taser. What about fluorspar? 
Dr. Boyp. A similar situation exists in fluorspar as in chromite. 


IRON ORE 


Mr. Taser. Then I see “Iron ore production loans.” What does that mean? 

Dr. Boyp. That is another thing which is under considerable study at the 
moment. We have to extend our iron ore productive base. This program is to 
develop it from a taconite deposit. 

Mr. Taper. What is that? 
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Dr. Boyp. That is a low-grade iron ore which is in great abundance in the 
Lake Superior region. It will, as a matter of course, over a long period of time, 
be developed. At the time we submitted this budget, we anticipated we might 
have to make rather long-term contracts or long-term loans to get those plants 
into production. At the moment we have had submissions from that industry 
to provide that, and it may not be necessary to provide Government funds for 
it except through tax amortization. However, we are not sure of that. It may 
still be necessary to go beyond that. 

Mr. Taser. You mean it may be possible for private industry to go ahead and 
do this without either a subsidy or anything else? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. But you do not know about that? 

Dr. Boyp. We are not quite sure yet. The companies have not been able to 
work out the details. 

Mr. Taser. What companies are you dealing with there? 

Dr. Boyp. We are dealing with many of the iron-ore producing companies. 
We are not negotiating with them at the moment. They have not presented any 
projects to us to go ahead on. There is Republic, United States Steel, Pickands- 
Mather, Reserve Mining Co., and some others. 

I might say in that case we are desperately trying to work this thing out so 
that it will be done with private funds, with but little Government participation. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. Taser. The next is manganese production loans. What is that? 

Dr. Boyp. In that case we have a very, very serious problem in which we 
depend on foreign sources for 90 percent of the production. There are no de- 
posits in this country except where Anaconda is now producing about 10 percent 
of the requirements. They can produce manganese at the current market price. 
It will be purely a subsidized operation in which we will have to advance money 
for the construction of the plant and even pay above the market price for that 
manganese. The recovery of manganese from slag has been developed metal- 
lurgically over a period of years. We have been working very seriously metal- 
lurgically on that, and that looks now, from an economic standpoint, as though 
it will be able to stand on its own feet, but it may take Government assistance 
to get it started. 

NICKEL 

Mr. Taner. Then vou have “Additional nickel production loans, $2.8 million.” 
What is that? 

Dr. Boyp. Out on the west coast there are some low-grade nickel deposits 
which we have been working with for some years. There are some companies 
in there doing development work with their own money. It is quite possible 
that they will come to us in the next few months and ask for assistance to get 
in operation. Since they are marginal, they cannot stand on their own feet in 
normal competition and might require Government assistance. 

Mr. Taser. But you do not know whether you will have to do that or not? 

Dr. Boyp. Not yet. We are trying to get them to work it out on their own so 
that we won't have to do it. 


TUNGSTEN 


Mr. Taser. The next is “Tungsten production loans.” What about that? 

Dr. Boyp. Tungsten is again a material for which we depend largely on 
China and South America. The requirements for tungsten are almost astro- 
nomical—far beyond what we can see being developed in the world—so that 
we will have to go into low-grade deposits in this country and probably can 
get some from abroad. There are tungsten mines in this country which always 
shut down in peacetime. The cream, I think, has been skimmed off and they 
have to go down into the lower-grade ores. 

Mr. Taser, That will be a subsidy, anyway? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. If we can maintain a floor under the present price 
it would not necessarily be a subsidy, except that industry will be paying a 
higher price than normal. Only if the price falls below that level will the 
Government be required to buy, and we cannot see any possibility of that for 
wany, many years. 
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ZINC 


Mr. Taser. Then you have zine production loans. What is that? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a very complicated problem. There are some 2,000 or 
3,000 mines producing zinc. We are hopeful at the present market price zine 
production can maintain itself and grow to meet our requirements, but we are 
not quite sure of the requirements yet. They have not been worked on thor- 
oughly enough. It is quite possible that we may have to give a support price 
for zinc to get increased production. 

Mr. Taser. The next item seems to be “DMA expects to procure during 
fiscal 1951 the following,” and it tells about quantities of things that are in 
demand. Why would you need to spend money for these things when you could 
either put them into industry or into the stockpile, and those outfits that would 
have the money could pay for it? 

Dr. Boyp. If we can work out our contracts in such a way that they can 
deliver the materials at the going price, there will be no need to put Govern- 
ment money into it, but there comes the relationship between the price ceilings 
and the cost of production of those materials. If the price ceilings are main- 
tained, in some cases of the higher cost operations the Government will have to 
absorb the loss. 

Mr. Taser. These are subsidy items, then? 

Dr. Boyp. Possibly yes, sir. These are items not normally produced in the 
United States, and we are dependent on foreign sources for them. 

Mr. Taser. You have a big item here for manganese. 

Dr. Boyp. That is one of them. 


COBALT 


Mr. Tarver. And quite a big item for chromite and cobalt. Some of those 
things are produced in this country; are they not? Cobalt is. 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; very little cobalt is produced in this country. There is one 
mine developed which will come into production next summer, and we have 
asked them to expand to come anywhere near meeting the requirements. They 
will be low-grade ores that will have to be supported in price. That is the only 


mine in the country. 

Mr. Taper. You have SS4 million in there for that. Are these figures in the 
last column listed as “loans” subsidies, or what are they? It is hard to tell 
from the statement. 

Dr. Boro. I have not seen that statement; So I do not know its true contents. 
In the case of the cromite program that we are working on now, that again 
involves paying a fairly high price for chromite against the market price. In 
the case of cobalt, again, we will have to pay for the expanded production of 
the low-grade material above the market price for it, but there will also be the 
necessity to grant a loan on that expanded plant. Weare trying to get that done 
through private enterprise if we can. Fluorspar is much the same. Manganese, 
tungsten, and nickel I have already discussed. 

Mr. Taser. Manganese you have discussed, but I do not know if that is a loan 
for development or a subsidy set-up. 

Dr. Boyp. Some is a loan; some is a subsidy. I am very hopeful that we can 
get this worked out so that private money does the thing and we won't have 
to put Government money into if, 

Mr. Taser. But a subsidy would have to be paid, probably, in any event? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Taner. Now, you have “anticipated turn-over” of something like $33 
million. I do not understand that, either. 

Dr. Boyp. Iam sorry. I do not, either. I do not know what that means. 

Mr. Taner. I think we ought to have an explanation of that if we are going 
to provide that $33 million. Do you suppose you can get it? 

Dr. Boyp. I think I can find out what they meant by that. 

Mr. Taner. I think we ought to have something so that we understand it. 

Dr. Boyp. I might say my impression would be that you would have material 
coming into the Government's hands and then being sold, so that there would be 
au turn-over. But I will check that and explain it. 

(The following was submitted later :) 

“The $33.6 million item is in effect a revolving fund for financing the purchase 
and resale of certain strategic metals. It is approximately 10 percent of the 
total contemplated amount of the purchases. 
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“We have assumed that the contracts, on the coverage, will run for 5 years. 
We have also estimated that there will be a turn-over time of 6 months or one- 
half year. Thus during any 6-month period we shall be expending $33.6 million 
and receiving a like amount from the resale of metal.” 


ALUMINUM 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have “Contingent liability” on aluminum contracts with 
ALCOA, Reynolds, Kaiser, and two smaller companies. I wish you would tell 
us what those are and give us a little statement on that. What is it? 

Dr. Boyp. In order to encourage the aluminum industry to expand by 60 
percent to come somewhere near meeting the requirements. That is an expan- 
sion much greater than any of the aluminum companies could face on their own, 
so that we have entered into contracts with them for the expansion of their 
production with private capital by granting them a procurement contract at 
the present market price. They will sell that aluminum on the market and I do 
not anticipate the Government will put out any money at all unless at some time 
in the future, 3 to 5 years from now, the demand for aluminum fell off and the 
price went below the present market price. Then the Government would buy 
aluminum from them or, after a period of 3 years, in the case of the larger 
companies, terminate the contract and pay them the unamortized part of their 
investment. 

COPPER 


Mr. Taser. Now, what is this copper business—S$366 million? 

Dr. Boyp. In order to expand the copper industry to the level to which it is 
felt it should be expanded, we would have to enter into some kind of contracts 
with the copper industry. We would anticipate almost all of that copper would 
be sold on the market, and we would not have to enter into a large procurement 
of copper. But it forms a contingent commitment against the Government. 

Mr. Taser. This is the same thing as the other? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. They would be market-price contracts, and we would not 
be expected to pay anything unless the market fell away off. 

Mr. Taser. Can you break the aluminum business down between the five con- 
cerns that are mentioned? 

Dr. Boyp. In terms of dollars? 

Mr, Taper. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. I will have to get that for you. 

Mr, TaBer. The next is copper. How will that be handled? You have $366 
million there. 

Dr. Boyp. There are about seven different projects involved in that, only one 
having been recommended at the moment. We are @ the process of negotiating 
contracts for the rest of them. 

Mr. Taser. Is that seven different concerns? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Will you give us a breakdown on that and the names of the con- 
cerns and the amounts and tell us a litthe about what it is at the present time? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Can you tell us a little bit about what you are going to do? 

Dr. Boyp. For instance, the contract we have now recommended is for the de- 
velopment and production of a large copper deposit in Arizona known as the 
San Manuel deposit of the Magna Copper Co. That is a deposit discovered by the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines during the last war and was taken 
over by private industry following that, and they were preparing a long-range 
program on their own financing. We asked them to get into production as soon 
as they could. They said to do that we would have to help finance them and give 
them the assurance of a market. Our contracts there are similar to the aluminum 


contracts, similar to the White Pine mine in Michigan that I discussed before. 
Mr. Taper. You mean the Copper Range Co? 
Dr. Boyp. That is right. The others will be prospects of some of the present 
copper mining companies. They are in essence marginal resources on this basis. 
They can product at the present market price, but they could not stand a possible 


serious fall-off in price. 
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MOLYBDENUM 


Mr. Taper. Now, you have $112 million for molybdenum. What is that? 

Dr. Boyp. Molybdenum is a ferroalloying metal used to toughen steels and 
very closely related in its use to nickel, chromite, tungsten, and manganese. 
Those things are interchangeable in metallurgy. We are short of all of them. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the same sort of thing as the other? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Will you put in the record a list of the concerns and the amount 
involved? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. There are only two companies involved in molybdenum. 
One is one of the big producers, which is Climax, and the other company is not 
now producing much molybdenum. They have a big property, however. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? 

Dr. Boyp. That is the Molybdenum Corp. of America. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. What does this total on this page of $342,210,000 
represent ? 

Dr. Boyp. That is power. 

Mr. WiGGLesworraA. Is not that the total? It says, ‘Total defense minerals.” 
It says “Interior Department totals.” That is the total of what? 

Dr. Boyp. The totals of all those things that have gone before, defense minerals, 
solid fuels and Petroleum Administration. 

Mr. Taner. You have $66 million as one item, $221 million as another, $112 
million as another, and tungsten, $90 million. That makes about $800 million. 

Dr. Boyp. That is contingent. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. These must be loans. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. 


ESTIMATE OF COMMITMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. How much of that money can you now say you will need 
to obligate between now and the end of the fiscal year? 

Dr. Boyp. That is a difficult question to answer. That depends on how rapidly 
we can work out contracts. These are the things we felt we possibly could 
commit before the end of the year. 

Mr. WicG_eswortH. But by your testimony you have indicated there is a 
very good chance that you may not need a lot of that. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. WieGLesworrH. I would like to get roughly your best guess of what you 
now estimate you are going to need. 

Dr. Boyp. What we are trying to do is to get committed as much as we can. 
That is our best estimate as of a few weeks ago of what we could commit by 
the end of the year. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortsH. It is evidently much less now. 

Dr. Boyp. It is very difficult to measure what is less. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Your testimony here shows you probably are not going 
to need a lot of it. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right, but I am certain I could not measure it. 

Mr. WiGGLESworTH. Well, you made a guess before. 

Dr. Boyp. I think our guess still holds as to what we might have to commit 
to get this job done. I will be glad to review it again, based on the information 
we have in the last 3 weeks. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, your estimate does not jibe with the testimony given 
here this afternoon, and I think the estimate requires revision. 

Dr. Boyp. I will be glad to review it again, Mr. Wigglesworth. I really do 
not think I ean improve on it very much. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. In view of your testimony, either your estimate or your 
testimony is wrong, because they do not agree. 

Dr. Boyp. I cannot see in what way. 

Mr. WIGGLESWworTH. Because you have indicated as you have gone along that 
you are hoping to avoid the necessity of doing anything on item after item. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct, and we are still trying to do that but still have not 
been able to achieve it or very much of it. 

Mr. WieGLESWorTH. Well, you have not done anything yet. 
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Dr. Boyp. I appreciate that, but these are commitments that go beyond the 
fiscal year. I think we still have to get these things moving in this fiscal year. 

Mr. WiGcGLesworrH. If you can give us an estimate for the fiscal year, I would 
like to have it when you revise your remarks. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DMA commitments, fiscal year 1951 


| | Expected | 
| actual Estimated 
| | Expected | with- | commit- | Estimated 
| DPA DMA to be com- | drawals mentsin | eventual 
Item | cate, J revised mitted by from effect after | draft on 
} amounts | amounts end of Treasury | beginning of | the Treas- 
fiscal year by end new fiscal | ury 
of fiscal year 
year } 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) (6 | (7) 
| 
A. Loans under sec. 302 ... |! $165, 950, 000) $171, 000, 000) $171, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000) $146, 000, 000 __ 
B. Procurements under sec. | 


302 ‘ 4,460,000; 4, 000, 000 <6 lO 4 ee aoe 
C. Actual expenditures, con- | 

tracts above market, 

sec. 303 336, 100, 000; 336, 100, 000; 336, 100, 000 336, 100, 000) $84, 500, 000 
D, Contingent commitments | 

Market price may not 

need any Government j 

actual expenditures _ __- 789, 700, 000; 78S, 700, 000) 789, 700, 000 ‘ 789, 700, 000)... 


a taseddededdd Moe, bee EI } 29, 000, 000'1, 271, 800, 000) 84, 500, 000 


! Error in addition makes this $175, 950, 000 


Column 5. Total actual withdrawals from Treasury in fiscal year 1951 $31,000,000 of which all but $1,800,000 
in Item E will eventually return to the Treasury, as repayments on loans and sale of purchases 

Column 6. Total of $1,279,800,000 is the total actual and contingent commitments which constitute a call 
on the credit of the United States. Item D, the largest, is not expected to require any draft on the Treasury 
at any time and the commitment decreases year by year. Item C will require a maximum draft on the 
Treasury of $118,100,000 not all at any one time; the expected losses of $84,500,000 will be spread over 5 to 8 
years. Item A is for loans which will be returned to the Treasury during a period of 5 to 8 years. 


Mr. Taser. I thought we onght to have a pretty thorough statement as to what 
there is, because there is a lot of money involved in it. You ought not to want 
to be responsible for more of it than you can within reason hope to obligate and 
use. 

Dr Boyp. I appreciate that. I would take that very seriously. 

Mr. Taser. I should think you would want to from your own standpoint, with 
the volume of money that is involved here and which might be committed on 
your advice. I should think you would want to be protected by not asking for 
more thah you could expect within reason to use. 

Dr. Boyp. I think I thoroughly agree with you on that. In preparing this 
estimate originally we had that in mind. The difticulty we are faced with is this: 
If we underestimate that, we will have to hold up many of these projects for a 
full fiscal year, and these are all urgent. 

Mr. TAser. This is not for a full fiscal year; this is only for the period from now 
to the 30th of June. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. I am still hoping we can let these contracts before 
the end of the fiscal year. We will make every effort to do so. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have you review this thing pretty carefully and 
give us information on each of those items I have been asking abont and tell us 
what there is to it and why you are going to meed all of this money this year. 

Dr. Boyp. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Taner. I think you ought to do that very, very carefully. 

Mr. WuirreNn, In that connection, that is the reason I asked the question—- 
I am not too much of a financial expert—as to the advisability of making this 
loan authorization beforehand. Conditions might be different. You testified 
that appropriationwise it would not be withdrawn from the Treasury until you 
were going to spend it, and much of this is for contracts that will be made 2 or 3 
years before you actually pay out the money. If you have the money appro- 
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priated now, it puts the heat on you doubly to go ahead and provide the loans; 
whereas, if you do not have the money, you are in a better bargaining position. 
It strikes me if you have the money in the bank and there is a discussion between 
you and one of the people you are trying to make a loan to in advance and they 
are trying to get you to do it—if you have the money actually in the bank, I say 
you are not in as good a bargaining position as if you do not have it. I do not 
know what the possibilities are. I would be glad to hear from the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on that. 

Mr. Taper. I do not think we can tell until Dr. Boyd gives us more informa- 
tion than he has. 

Mr. CANNON. We will take up the Solid Fuels Administration, Electric Power, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries tomorrow and ask those departinents to bring up 
with them all of the data necessary to go very fully into all of the details. 

Is there anything further’? 

Mr. Davis. 1 am quite concerned with this discussion we are having here. 
Yesterday, the members of the subcommittee will recall, when someone from the 
Defense Production Administration explained this table of loans which they 
furnished to us at that time, we were given the impression—and more than an 
impression, an out-and-out statement—that they considered the actual cost to 
the Government of this thing was going to be a very small percentage of the 
amount that is going to be committed. I think it is quite obvious from Dr. Boyd's 
testimony here it is contemplated that a rather large percentage of this money 
is going to be committed in such a way that we do not even expect to get a con- 
siderable amount of it back. 

Dr. Boyp. | hope I have not given that impression. 

Mr. Taner. I suppose the stuff is all that way. 

Dr. Boyp. The difficulty is that when you have asked me those questions it 
has been a combination loan the Government made and later on requiring ¢ 
justification and breakdown of those funds. 

Mr. Taner. Well, we have no other basis than to ask to have a breakdown so 
that we can see what we are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. It certainly would be more than helpful. It is almost necessary 
that we do have a differentiation between what we expect to have go out and be 
gone and that portion of it which is to be considered as a business-type loan that 
the Goverment can expect to get back. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. There is no distinction here. I assume you probably may not have 
seen this until today. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. It is something the Defense Production Administration prepared 
and brought up here yesterday; so that you probably can give us much more 
information and detail after you have had a chance to look this over and divide 
this into the two separate categories. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Northrop, let me suggest that when you come up tomorrow 
you bring representatives of each of these administrations with you, and that they 
bring full data on all the proposed operations by type. 

Mr. Norrurop. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Marcn 9, 1951. 
* - 


DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION 
JUSTIFICATION OF COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Wuirten. Dr. Boyd, you were here earlier in regard to the Defense 
Minerals Administration, and I believe you were the only one of the group who 
went to a considerable extent into detail on your loans yesterday. 

I could not help but notice the difference between your approach to the matter 
today and yesterday, and it is a matter that disturbs me a very great deal. As 
I recall your statement here yesterday it was along the line that vou did not 
anticipate making many of these loans, that you hoped to get by without making 
loans in many cases, and in those cases where loans are made you might not 
have to make them until the first of the next fiscal year, July 1. 
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Today your means of expression was that you would hope to get this mone) 
committed by so and so. 

Now, it just bears out what seems to me to be the attitude in the Governmen: 
sometimes, that we make a whole lot of money available, and they set out to 
get it committed or used. That is putting it a little brusque, but as I recall it, 
that is the way you handled it. Yesterday, you said the amount of money that 
you thought you would get committed either under contract or otherwise was 
about 15 or 20 percent of the amount of it. Today you say you hope to get it 
committed by so and so. I hope you believe that we should not do any of this 
unless we have to, and if we have to, we will. It is not just a case of getting 
rid of the money; is it? 

Dr. Boyp. I was a little at a disadvantage yesterday. The figures you talked 
to me about I had never seen except the background figures which had been 
presented a month or so ago. 

Mr. Warren. Well, that also is a little unusual. In other words, these 
figures were sent up to us as the money that you were going to spend, and you 
tell us now that you had never seen those figures. 

Dr. Boyp. I mean in that form of presentation, Mr. Congressman. You are 
talking to me about large sums of money in detail which I had not seen in that 
form. 

Mr. WHIrteN. Well, if these figures did not arise from you, where did they 
arise? 

Dr. Boyp. They did arise with us, but not in the form you had them yesterday ; 
I had not seen them in that form. 

Mr. Wuirren. As a matter of fact, Doctor, the way you knew about those 
figures was at the outset you set up a group of figures as the maximum you 
might start with in this fiscal year. Then those figures were sent down here 
to us. Yesterday you testified after you got to dealing with the applications, 
and so forth, and you told us approximately how much money it looked like you 
would need by the end of the fiscal year. Overnight you had to fit your state- 
ment with the figures which you had earlier compiled as to what you thought 
that need might be, and today we get a new figure, saying that we hope to com- 
mit this, compared to yesterday's statement about spending only $25,000,000 or 
$30,000,000. ’ 

Dr. Boyp. That was the result of not knowing what the details were from the 
paper identified before me. The figure I gave you this morning is one I analyzed 
last night. I can give you a detailed breakdown by projects. I think I can 
make it very clear to you. 

You asked another question about getting it committed as fast as possible. 
Our job is to expand mineral production as rapidly as we can. Perhaps “com- 
mitment of funds” is an unfortunate way to express it. 

The object is to get the projects under way as quickly as possible, which re- 
quires in some cases a commitment of funds, but first of all trying to get this 
done with as little Federal money as possible. We are trying to do it through 
private enterprise as far as we can. We are constantly sending company plans 
back to attempt to get other financing before we will recommend a loan of 
Federal funds for those particular projects. 

Mr. Warren. The reason I am asking you about that is so that you will 
have a chance to correct the record, but it seems to me today your figures were 
a very good effort to try to reconcile your statement with the figures that were 
sent to us. In other words, it is a complete change from the statements that 
were given us yesterday by you, as I understand it, as to the money outlay 
you would have for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Dr. Boyp. I have been over the record of yesterday and have analyzed it. 
If vou would care to have me do so T could do it in about 5 or 6 minutes. 

Mr. Wrirten. I wish you would, because we are trying to push on. It is 
Friday afternoon, and we do not want to take too much time, but we would 
be interested. 

Dr. Boyp. Do you happen to have a copy of DPA report of vesterday? 

Mr. Wuitren. Yes. We are very much interested in this, and we are interested 
in results, but sometimes with regard to Federal money it looks like we get the 
eart before the horse, particularly when we set money up. My comment on your 
expression was that it sounded like a lot of things that do happen, 

Dr. Boyp. Perhaps it was badly expressed. 

We have three pages here, first, funds to be committed under section 302 
of the Defense Production Act. 
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NICKEL 


The first item is for $65,000,000 for the establishment of a nickel refinery 
on the North American Continent. That is being negotiated. 

Mr. Taper. You expect that to go through this year? 

Dr. Boyp. That project is in here, and it is a policy decision as to whether 
we should put that in the North American Continent or go into a contract with 
the Falconbridge Co. and expand their capacity in Norway where they now 
refine nickel mined in Canada. 

Mr. WuHirTren. The question is not whether you will do it, but where you 
will do it? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. It will cost less in Norway than on the North 
American Continent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. TABER. How will it take all of that money for that kind of a job? 

Dr. Boyp. It will be the commitment of a loan to permit the company to con- 
struct that refinery and expand their mine in Canada. It will be in the form of 
a loan which will be returned from the sale of nickel on the market. The moneys 
from that would be returnable to the Government against the loan over a period 
of years. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Now, I questioned you at length about that yesterday. Do we 
buy a lien on the output from that plant, or do we take the nickel itself and 
give them credit on the books for it? It is one thing to hope it will be repaid, 
and another thing to provide for it. What does the contract provide in it? 

Dr. Boyp. The kind of a contract we will enter into with those companies 
is one in which the Government of the United States has a call on any or all of 
the production that we may ask for. We hope the majority of that will go into 
industry to support the war effort and the essential civilian economy. They will 
sell the product on the market and will repay the loan, from the proceeds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This is not a commitment, then, to pay a higher price in this 
instance? 

Dr. Boyp. The terms of this contract will involve the repayment of the loan 
on the basis of the production of nickel, and when we add all together it will 
cost more per pound than the current market price. 

I cannot give you the exact terms of that loan at the moment because we have 
not negotiated it with the company, but we will get it on terms requiring the 
smallest payments we can. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You may proceed to the next one, 


COPPER 


Dr. Boyp. The next one is the very large copper deposit that I mentioned yes- 
terday, the Copper Range Co.’s mine at White Pine, Mich. 

Mr. WuHirren. Briefly describe the situation as to the necessity for this money 
for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Dr. Boyp. This is one of the few companies that will require Government 
financing in the copper field. 

It is a very large property and it will have to be mined on a large scale. The 
company is a small company. We have asked them to go to their bankers to see 
if they could not finance themselves with private money and enter into a pro- 
curement contract. They have been to their bankers and they were informed 
that because of their financial structure the bankers would not loan them the 
money on that basis. They have informed us that we will have to provide a 
Government loan if we ask them to go ahead. It depends on the size of the 
operation as to how large that loan will be, but the range is from $65,000,000 
to $98,000,000. At the moment we feel that we must go ahead on the smaller 
basis. 

Mr. Watrtren. What would be wrong with this committee, rather than ap- 
propriating all of this money, using the maximum loan authorization where you 
could borrow this money from the Treasury to meet your commitments? 

Mr. TAser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. My attention has been called to the provisions of the statute 
Which permits you to borrow to this extent. In the event this committee 
approved the figures that you have given us here, T would like to point out in each 
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instance that you have indicated that this is the maximum, and that in each 
case you would hope, through negotiation, to reduce the amount of payment we 
will make. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is there any further showing that you will ever have to make’ 
I think your justifications are certainly weak, insofar as the total amount of 
money is concerned, in that you yourself feel that you will be able to reduce 
the amounts actually committed substantially. I am not talking about you 
making a weak showing, but I mean your own statements as to the operations 
would indicate that the amount of money eventually put up would be consider- 
ably less than the total of the various sums you have listed here. I can see your 
side where you want to be sure you have a figure that will permit you to go 
through. Would there be any further showing that you would have to make 
prior to actually expending the money, or would this give you fee range from 
the Congress and members of this committee to use this total amount? 

Dr. Boyp. No; I only recommend it to the Defense Production Administration. 

Mr. WuitteNn. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. And they will go over it very carefully before it is certified by Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So, you do have that review as to whether you have done the 
very best you can? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Wr. W'strren. In asking that I am not questioning your individual efforts 
along this line. 

Dr. Boyp. I am very glad to have that question raised, because sometimes 
you can make mistakes in negotiations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Proceed. 

Dr. Boyp. Part of that $85,000,000 for copper involves the expansion of the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. Since this was presented we have felt that we 
should not go ahead with Calumet & Hecla, but on the other hand Copper Range 
might be somewhat higher, $15,000,000 higher, so the figure of $85,000,000 is still 
something that it appears now we will have to obligate to get that copper mine 
into production in terms of a loan. 

Mr. Taner. Those two figures would make a total of $150,000,000, would they 
not? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct, Mr. Taber. 


ANTIMONY 


Going on down to antimony there are two items in antimony now amounting 
to $400,000. One is the installation of a roaster at the Little Pine mine in order 
to increase their production, $300,000. We have not been able to get them 
financed privately up to date. Then there are a number of small mines that 
would have great difficulty in getting private financing, and there are several 
projects here before us now which I cannot give you in detail, which would 
require about $100,000. 


CHROMITE 


In chromite we have no important high-grade chromite deposit in the United 
States, and we will have to depend upon the low-grade deposits here, so you 
will find chromite listed in two places. One is a loan for the construction of a 
plant, and later on there is a contingent commitment which is not charged 
against this year’s appropriation for some of these projects. The big one is 
at Stillwater, Mont., and that will require a Government loan of $6,000,000. 

The second one is the Oregon Beach sands which will require a loan to produce 
chromite from Oregon Beach sands, a loan of $250,000, and a lot of small de- 
posits along the Pacific coast, all of which are very small and which need Gov- 
ernment assistance to get into production. That is a total of $6,500,000. That 
is approximately correct. 


FLUORSPAR 


In fluorspar, $1,500,000 is for the construction of a mill at Brownsville, Tex., 
for $1,500,000. They will require a Government loan. There are other fluorspar 
operations that will not require Government loans. 
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IRON ORE 


In iron ore, and this does not include taconite. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Boyp. In iron ore then, there is $2,000,000 for the Lone Star Steel Co. to 
open their mines, I think in Alabama, and there are miscellaneous applications 
in here for $2,000,000, After my review last night, I think we can take $1,000,000 
out of that. 

Mr. Davis. That will mean $3,000,000 altogether. 

Dr. Boyp. Yes; $3,000,000 altogether for iron ore production. This is lending 
money. 

MANGANESE 


In manganese, $2,800,000 is required. That consists of two projects that will 
require Government financing. That is a group of small mines we are working 
up together, a combined operation to produce manganese in Philipsburg and 
Butte, Mont., for $800,000, and then there is a much larger plant in Batesville, 
Ark. 

In nickel this figure is for a loan to the Sherritt-Gordon Co. for the production 
of nickel in Canada. 

In tungsten there were three projects provided, the Nevada-Massachusetts 
Co. operating in California I think, for $2,000,000, The Piute Co. which will re- 
quire about $400,000 and miscellaneous small tungsten mines are in for small 
amounts, $2,600,000 in all. 


ZINC 


On zinc we have a much more difficult question. We have 293 applications 
covering $9,000,000 in requests for loans. We have turned down a great many 
of those because they did not fit into the program. We estimated $6,400,000 
would be required for that purpose. My review last night would indicate that we 
could discount that by approximately $4,000,000, In other words, we would not 


commit it at least this vear. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not finding fault with you, but you are still using the 
word, “commit.” Is that because of a change in your viewpoint as to the neces- 
sity for increasing zine production, or is it because of not being able to get people 
to agree to increase production? 

Dr. Boyp. It simply means this, with 293 applications which we would haye to 
examine into and enter into negotiations on, we could not work it out adminis- 
tratively that fast. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is no change in viewpoint about the necessity for increas- 
ing the amount, spending $6,000,000 as indicated here but vou cannot do the detail 
work for it in time for it to be nailed down by the Ist of July? 

Dr. Boyp, No. 

Mr. Davis. What was your final proposed figure for zinc production loans? 

Dr. Boyp. 82,400,000, 

The total of the figures on the left block from antimony to Zine is $26,950,000, 
and that has been added to the $65,000,000 and the $85,000,000 to give you 
$165.950,000. With the discount of $5,000,000 mentioned here that would be 
reduced to 8160,950,000, 

Mr. Wiuitven. Doctor, to keep the record straight where you now show the 
necessity of committing this to the tune of $160,950,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year and you need authority to act within that ceiling, you might say, actually, 
as far as expenditure of the money is concerned, very little of it can actually 
be spent in that time. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. There will be about $30,000,000 paid out of the Treas- 
ury in that time. 

Mr. Davis. May I interrupt here to ask a question? Was there not an obvious 
error in addition in those figures before? 

Dr. Boyp. I do not think so. I added it up last night as $26,950,000, I did not 
put a subtotal on those things on the left. 

Mr. Taper. Well, that plus $85,000,000, plus $65,000,000 would be a good deal 
more than $165,000,000, 

Mr. Davis. It would be about $176,000,000, 
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Dr. Born. Yes; there is an error in addition; I am sorry. 

Mr. Davis. The correct figure, then, would be $171,950,000? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right; I am sorry. 

Mr. WicGtesworrnH, Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How much did you say the iron ore job was going to cost? 

Dr. Boyp. We have applications for loans amounting to $2,000,000 before 
us now. 

Mr. TaBer. And you have $3,000,000 besides? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir ; in miscellaneous applications we had $2,000,000, and we 
have cut that to $1,000,000, I think we can get by with that. Therefore, with 
that correction in addition then the requirements for loans under section 302 
would be $171,950,000. I think that is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. No; it would make $170,000,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. In our efforts to save money we have ended up by increasing 
our figure about $5,000,000. 

Dr. Boyp. May I go to the next section? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Dr. Boyp. Section 308 involves contracts. We have talked on the preceding 
page about some chromite loans. These are specific projects. Depots for small 
mines is a $250,000 figure. In order to get the small mines to produce chromite 
we will have to establish purchasing depots so they will have a place to deliver 
their chromite and collect the money for it. We will have to pay out on those 
purchase contracts about $250,000. And we would not get any money back from 
that for a time until the product is sold on the market. We will need $250,000 
to finance that. 

On beryl we have a foreign purchase program similar to the rubber program, 
in which we would have to set aside $800,000 to the General Services Administra- 
tion so that they can enter into procurement contracts with foreign companies 
that furnish beryl. Then we have a domestic program similar to that which 
would take $300,000. That amounts to $1.1 million. 

Mr. WHittTen. In connection with this over-all ‘proposition, you ride pretty 
close herd or you contemplate your organization or some other will ride close 
herd on the expenditure of this money ? 

Dr. Boyp. Very definitely: ves. 

Mr. Warten. It is not like building or other construction, where you advance 
money when the work is done. When it comes to meeting payrolls, you do not 
contemplate turning over the money to some borrower? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. They are very closely supervised, and they have to present 
their commitments before you make payments. In the case of those field 
operations, we will also have the Bureau and the survey staffs make quarterly 
checks to see that they are doing what they contracted to do. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I ask you that because much money was wasted in our various 
housing programs by making advances far beyond the construction that had been 
done, according to the investigations that were made. Of course, when you get 
to dealing with this type of money in millions, if you want to prevent the waste 
of a whole lot of this money, you have to ride mighty close herd. 

Pr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Coming now to columbium-tantalum, that is a very, very critical matter. There 
are very small deposits. We will have to go out and make a number of small 
contracts, and some of those will require Government assistance. We feel there 
are enough in the mill now, and they will be asking us to purchase columbite 
from those deposits to the tune of $100,000, which is mentioned. 

On manganese, we have the same problem that we have on chromite, and we 
will have to put purchasing depots in New Mexico, Texas, California, and some 
other places so the small miners will have a place to come and deposit small ship- 
ments of manganese and we can pay for them right there. They are purchasing 
depots. We feel they are far enough along now so that we will need to have half a 
million dollars to pay for the delivered manganese this fiscal year. 

There are also foreign spot purchases which we have to be prepared to pick up 
wherever in the world we can find it and get it here as quickly as we can. Several 
offers have been made now that amount to something more than $2 million, but I 
have asked only for $2 million. That makes a total of $2.5 million for manganese. 

In mica, we get very little production here. Most of the mica has to come from 
abroad, and there is a purchasing program being developed similar to the rubber 
and beryl programs of Government purchase. We need $500,000 to finance those 
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purchases. That will be sold on the market and will return that much money to 
the Government. 

Added together, that involves $4,400,000. I have a feeling, due to the shortage 
of time, that we cannot now commit all of this, but there will be some other proj- 
ects coming in and some here that might not work out. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, you are doing your best to justify these particular fig- 
ures, but about all you are able to do is to estimate on the basis of about the size 
of the job as you see it, and this is the best rough estimate as to volume that you 
can make. 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But you still tell us that actually this money will not be with- 
drawn from the Treasury except as you have use for it. 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. I showed the chairman this morning the details of 
the number of requests for loans and for other actions of the Defense Minerals 
Administration, and they are coming in here at a tremendous rate, so that many 
of those cases can be acted on more quickly than I have shown there and some 
cannot. 

Mr. Wuitten. You do not expect, if this committee should go along with you 
on this figure, that we are just trying to help you get it committed up to this 
amount, but if you can get by without committing it, you will do that? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 


EXPLORATION PROGRAM 


Now, if I may jump to one more item, that is the exploration program which 
appears at the bottom of the next page. That is $10 million for entering into 
cooperative work with individuals or companies that are exploring for new 
mineral deposits. We have felt we will have enough applications in to justify 
requiring an advance of about $10 million for the rest of this fiscal year. I have 
to admit that is a pretty round figure. 

Mr. Taser. You mean on the exploration deal? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You do not think you will need these other items in between? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. The rest of them do not require actual cash. 

Mr. Taser. They do not require operation this year? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. They do not require actual commitment of funds 
going out of the Treasury this year. 

Now I apologize again because our mathematics again require a revision in the 
figure I gave you this morning. 

© ve Taser. If we figured that at $170 million, that would not be too far 
off? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir; that would not be too far off. 

The next block of money is for contracts which we feel we will have to enter 
into at above the present market prices to encourage marginal mining opera- 
tions in the most crucial materials, and I have that broken down by actual 
projects. In chromite we have the Stillwater deposit which will require us to 
enter into a commitment by the Government to buy this chromite for a period 
of something in excess of 5 years or about 5 years. That is $26,250,000. The 
differences in the cost of producing that and the price the Government will 
have to pay and the price for which the Government can sell it on the market 
would be the $13,500,000 figure. The Oregon Beach sands will require $250,000 
of commitments, and the small depots will require $500,000. Those account 
for the $27 million figure we have under chromite. 

In cobalt there are about six projects. The National Lead Co. has a lot of 
waste material from which we can obtain cobalt. That is one of the most 
crucial materials we have. That will require the commitment of $5,740,000, 
contingent. The Calera Mining Co., which has the only cobalt mine in this 
country of any consequence, will require $24,250,000. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has slag from which we can recover cobalt. To get them to do that, we would 
have to enter into a contract which would have a contingent commitment of 
86,740,000. Then there is an old cobalt district in Canada which we have a num- 
ber of projects that have been given to us now, in which, all added together, 
require a contingent commitment of $8,350,000. The Nicaro Mining Co. has just 
heen put into operation, and for the purchase of cobalt from them we will have 
to commit the Government to $2,625,000. There are a lot of other small possible 
sources of cobalt which may approximate $7,625,000. Those all total $55,330,000. 
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Mr. WIGGLEswortH. How can you estimate what a commitment may have to 
be? 

Dr. Boyp. We have these projects before us, and we have given them some 
analysis. We have some estimates from the companies, a knowledge of the 
process, et cetera, on which we have calculated these requirements. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. But you have no agreements with any of the companies? 

Dr. Boyp. No. Individual items might be up or down from this when we 
finally get through, but it will average that. 

Mr. WIGGLeEswortH. This is your best estimate of the deal you expect to 
conclude with each one of these companies? 

Dr. Boyp. That is correct. I have to admit they are rough, because we have 
not completed negotiations with them. 

Mr. WuitTtTen. Might I suggest this? I am not in a position as acting chair- 
man to say “Do it,” but I wish you and Mr. Oresean, the clerk, and Mr. Cannon 
would discuss the advisability of your reviewing your testimony in the light 
of your being in the position of trading with some companies. If they find out 
for a certainty what you are willing to do, you can rest assured you are not 
going to get them to go below that figure. and I think it would be a good move 
for you and Mr. Cannon to discuss the advisability of checking your testimony 
with a view to eliminating the amounts to certain companies and just say you 
are adding to this list of pending applications and when you total them all up 
you require so much money so that the hearing will not indicate you have already 
made up your mind it is going to take $8 million for a particular project, because 
you can rest assured that company is not going to be satisfied with 5 cents less. 

Dr. Boyp. What you are really suggesting is that we should not have these 
amounts in the record. It would be easier for us if the individual projects do not 
appear on the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Not in the detail in which the committee is interested in 
having it. 

Mr. Taner. You ought to have it in the stenographer’s minutes, but maybe not 
in the printed hearings. 

Dr. Boyp. In manganese, the Three Kids contract itself will involve a con- 
tingent commitment of $64,500,000; the Philipsburg-Butte project also will involve 
a contingent commitment of $11,100,000: Batesville, $13,000,000; a small custom 
mill, about $2,000,000; foreign purchases, $3,000,000; and the very large Uruium 
project in Brazil, about $64,000,000. That totals $157,000,000 for manganese. 

In nickel! there will be the entire amount of the Falconbridge contract. 

Those all add up to a contingent commitment of $336,000,000. 

We would, in essence, buy those products at cost and sell them on the market 
to enter normal trade channels at ceiling prices, and in that process our esti- 
mites are that the Government would have to absorb an $84,000,000 loss. Also, 
you will have a lag between the time you purchase and the time you sell. So 
we figured that turn-over factor of 10 percent. In other words, you would have 
some inventory at all times; so at any one time the loss plus the turn-over will 
amount to $118,100,000. That is not a draft upon this fiscal year’s funds. The 
turn-over amount would eventually be returned to the Treasury. That is where 
I think we got into difficulty vesterday, because that was included in the total 
figure. 

Mr. Taner. You do not need that? 

Dr. Boyp. No, sir. We need only the authorization to commit it. 

Mr. Wuirren. The same thing is true for the next series of items, is it not— 
aluminum, copper, and the others? 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. Mr. Taber asked yesterday for a breakdown of 
aluminum. The Aluminum Co. of America, Alcoa, 27 percent: Kaiser Metals & 
Chemical Co., 22.5 percent; Reynolds Metals Co., 22.5 percent; Harvey Machine 
Co., 16 percent; Apex Smelting Co., 12 percent. That adds up to 100 percent 
of the $221,500,000 for contingent commitments. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have the same thing on copper? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes. There are seven projects involved there. The San Manuel, 
which is a subsidiary of the Magma Copper Co., requires $73,500,000 of contin- 
gent commitment. Incidentally, that contract has been negotiated with a floor 
away below the present market price, so that we sincerely hope we will never 
have to pick up any of that at all. The Silver Bow mine of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. requires $35,000,000; Yerrington of Anaconda, $60,000,000; 
the Deep Roof mine of Kennicutt, $35,000,000; Bisbee expansion, Phelps-Dodge, 
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$76,500,000 ; White Pine, $60,000,000; and Calumet & Hecla, $26,000,000. As I 
said before, we may not go ahead with the latter one. That totals $366,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Give us the same as to the others. 

Dr. Boyp. In molybdenum, the big contract is for the Climax Molybdenum Co. 
That is a contingent commitment of $100 million. The demand for molybdenum 
is so enormous Compared with the supply that I am sure we will never pick that 
up. The Molybdenum Corp. of America is the balance of $12.2 million. That is 
the Urad mine. 

In tungsten, there are four contracts involved: Nevada—Massachusetts Co., $45 
million; Tungsten Mining Co., $25 million; Black Rock, $10 million; Seminole, 
$10 million. That totals $90 million. 

I think I have answered now, Mr. Taber, all of the questions you asked me 
yesterday. 

Mr. Taser. I guess you have. 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave those figures, Dr. Boyd, would you go over a couple 
more pages in that pamphlet where are listed the various agencies for sections 302 
and 303 in the Department of the Interior’ You notice the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration is listed as section 302. Do you find that? 

Dr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The correct figure, I think, should be S170,950,000, 

Dr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What should be the correct figure on section 303 in accordance with 
your statement just now’? 

Dr. Boyp. $4,460,000. 

Mr. Davis. There is just that one item? 

Dr. Brown. Yes. The rest of that is involved on the second page under 302. 
None of this will require money out of this fiscal year’s budget, but they do in- 
yolve contingent contracts, as you understand. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

* * + * * 


Exuinirr 112 


TAX AMORTIZATION NECESSITY CERTIFICATES APPROVED FOR 
METALS AND MINERALS AS OF AUGUST Is, 1951 


{[SuncOMMITTEE NOTE.—-This exhibit is composed of tables I and Il. Table II, 
which commences on page 946, covers (1) the amount of proposed investment cer- 
tified, (2) the amount of tax amortization allowed on amount certified, and (3) 
the percentage of tax amortization allowed on amount certified. The tax amorti- 
zation numbers (T. A. No.) in table Il are in the same order as in table I. This 
compilation was submitted by the Defense Production Administration at the 
request of the subcouimittee. | 
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TABLE IT 
[SUBCOMMITTEE NOTE.—The tax amortization numbers (T. A. No.) in this table 
are in the same order as in table I] 






































Tax amor- | Percent of Tax amor- | Percent of 
T. A. No. py! tization | taxamor- || T. A. No. —_ tization | tax amor- 
amount 2 tization amount? tization 
Seer $2, 883 $1, 989 69 aaa 000 $2, 400 80 
es 1, 500 , 275 85 eerste 5,870 4, 696 80 
een 8, 044 837 85 eee 364 291 80 
$a 175 149 85 ene 94, 700 80, 495 85 
a pcinitcinns 77 85 SPCR: 913 730 8&0 
$a 34, 343 29, 191 85 Saas 2, 359 2, 241 95 
i icicinadecad 4, 037 3, 431 85 i tidiceccans 1,709 1, 624 95 
 Geaaras 115 75 65 _ ee 295 280 95 
ae 7 Eh... oe 370 296 80 
= ae 85, 750 64, 312 75 . aie 60, 000 48, 000 RO 
ee 93 79 85 Se 34, 000 27, 200 80 
_ , See 742 630 85 See 170 128 75 
_ , Se 3, 298 2, 803 85 SSE 600 450 75 
EE 2, 951 2, 508 85  , ees 669 502 75 
TR 475 404 85 ET 12, 905 7, 743 60 
i takinhininess 74 56 75 i titnonctniee 85 68 80 
3494_......._. 1, 946 1, 460 75 «Sa 47 35 75 
Seaeaeeet 12, 401 9. 301 75 aoe 18 14 75 
«aE 4, 964 2,978 60 ____ ar 27 20 7. 
a 785 471 60 _ aa 9, 999 7,999 80 
I 58 35 60 _., ee 162 97 60 
ee 833 500 60 10206......... 75, 000 63, 750 85 
Nara 265 172 65 Aha 2, 749 2, 062 75 
«a 1, 037 622 60 arent: 882 706 80 
i radad 9, 274 6, 956 75 sees 27 20 75 
«eae 1, 227 1, 104 a =e 1, 159 695 60 
eee 125 75 60 ietntitiicadins 56 42 75 
 aRaeyomer 461 392 85 ees 371 186 50 
2888.........- 55 33 60  RREBERES 223 167 75 
i Gnclncaieal 7, 500 6, 000 80 > _ 3, 988 3, 390 85 
ene 14, 496 11, 597 80 ae 207 145 70 
=e 2, 000 1, 700 85 a aes 242 145 60 
RE 5, 209 4, 167 80 Mt ideubuiase 1, 347 1,010 75 
4, 300 3, 440 Se” Tt Geeioncccssne 720 432 60 
art 475 380 80 4455.......... 286 172 60 
| ae 78, 365 62, 692 80 a 197 148 75 
ae 13 10 76.9 || 7451.......... 388 233 60 
Se 3, 528 2, 822 80 Sse 60 36 60 
re: 2, 524 2,019 80 Se 108 64 60 
| ae , 500 14, 025 85 ee 110 66 60 
RE 174 157 90 _ , SEE 641 320 50 
SSE 376 301 80 , ee 11, 500 5, 750 50 
A capaicniaaies 2,479 1, 487 60  _ RS 17, 125 14, 556 85 
 SESIPSTANNE 407 244 60 earae 4,150 3. 528 85 
«ae 52 31 60 Jae 3, 237 2, 751 85 
eee 14, 163 12, 747 90 SE R 1, 065 905 85 
EO 85 64 75 SRS 792 673 85 
RE 142 106 75 _ See 578 491 85 
, =e 1,173 997 85 +e 194 164 85 
ee 34 26 75 ore 350 298 85 
ae 210 158 75 eae 9 7 80 
ASS 295 221 75 130 65 50 
- SS 705 529 75 ase 330 165 50 
aon 1,751 1, 313 75 «SSE 3, 200 1,600 50 
SERIES 1,111 722 65 aes 2, 138 1, 069 50 
MGR 560 420 75 TEE 44 33 75 
| Se 1, 850 1, 572 85 aaa 536 456 85 
 EREEAR 3, 869 3, 289 85 aes 128 aH 75 
SSE 238 202 85 aos 227 170 75 
Se 1,7! 1, 445 85 SORE 226 170 75 
— SRFIGR 1, 161 987 85 Si incidincecioucs 566, 424 75 
| 6, 910 5, 874 85 SP 449 337 75 
TSS 78, 539 51, 050 65 ee 759 531 70 
EEA 67 57 85 Se 194 116 60 
Se 410 308 75 ae 1, 265 48 75 
ee 72 54 75 | 67 40 60 
_ Beeeaet 162 146 90 aa 745 447 60 
i 241 181 75 oi apices 1, 468 1,101 75 
Sass 1, 818 1, 545 _. sees 5, 854 3, 512 60 
. Seo 359 269 (7 2, 254 1, 352 60 
Sad dedeieode 959 815 85 Sa ae 33 25 75 
ae 1, 255 1, 067 85 eee oF 75 80 
APP ES 135 101 75 a BE 26 20 75 
Recipe wos 53, 900 43, 120 80 EEN 320 240 75 
BROS 100 60 60 ees 827 702 85 
SE 12, 790 10, 232 80 Ee 2, 899 2,319 80 
_ nara 70, 000 000 80 itnwestont 55 46 85 
a q 8 90 i bedbessabes 615 461 75 
ae 765 574 75 eee 144 122 85 
i stineicccisisiiadl 1, 670 1, 252 75 SME. Leinsee< 450 338 75 
1 Amount of proposed investment certified. 
2 Amount of tax amortization allowed on amount certified. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON UTILIZATION OF BORROWING AUTHORITY 
UNDER SECTION 304 (b), DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, AS AMENDED 


(Prepared by the Defense Production Administration) 


Transactions consummated as of Sept. 30, 1951 











aainin | —, Probable ultimate net cost to the United States 
e | value o} 
agency | Program trans- - wo 
actions Amount Basis for determination 
| 
Thousands Thousands 
Eee etitiaahcoadite |$1,803,815 | $73,949 
| Aluminum: 
DMPA....-..| Commitment to purchase $217, 800 No losses anticipated due to ab- 
| | sorption by civilian demands. 
DMPA..... | Purchase and resale _____. 5, 040 | Program provides fcr resale at cost 
| consequently no probable ulti- 
: mate net cost to Government. 
RIGiA<.. aif Direct loans.........--.-.- 46, 000 Interest income assumed to offset 
| expenses and loss. 
| Antimony: | 
Interior - . . - - | Exploration, grants for, 65 $65 | The money advanced for explora- 
ete. tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
possible recovery. 
Asbestos: 
Interior - ---- Exploration, grants for, 353 353 Do, 
etc. 
Atomic Energy: | 
BYU. AiiseJ Direct loans... --..-.--- ae | ea | Interest income assumed to offset 
| | | expenses and loss. 
Building materials: | , | 
BPO.4..<. Darest Seans..........-...-/ | Ere Do. 
Castor beans: 
Agriculture . - Purchase and resale -____- | 372 284 | An estimated drop in price from 
12.5 cents per pound to 12 cents 
per pound, allowing for a price 
spread of 0.5 cent per pound on 
235,794 pounds in inventory, plus 
(1) machinery, equipment, bins 
| and quonsets; (2) operating costs 
connected with the project; 
| (3) administrative costs and (4) 
interest costs, account for the 
unusually large loss. 
Chemicals: 
RP idintcwen Direct loans.......---..---| 1, 720 | | Interest income assumed to offset 
| | expenses and loss. 
Clothing and equipage: 
RPG sccoscs irest teams. ............- i. wal Do. 
Communications: | 
ae ect loans............- 275 |... Do. 
Cobalt: | 
DMPA....-- Purchase and resale ____- 18, 693 |__. | All costs recoverable by surcharge 
} on sales. 
Interior - . .-. Exploration, grants for, 7 7 | The money advanced for explora- 
etc. tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
| | since the variable involved pre 
| cludes any reliable estimate of 
| | possible recovery. 
Cobalt-nickel: | | | 
Interior ___..- Exploration, grants for, | 382 | 382 Do. 
etc. | | 
Copper: 
DMPA...... Commitment to purchase 39, 100 | 992 | Program consummated involves 
guaranteed price of 23 cents per 
' 
' 


; 
| 





pound on_ 170,000,000 pounds. 
Probable ultimate net cost based 
on 25 percent of the difference 
between the pre-Korean price of 
2044 cents per pound and the 
guaranteed price of 158,800,000 
| pounds. 
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! | 
2 ; aap Probable ultimate net cost to the United States 
eporting value of | 
agency | Program | trans- | 
| actions | Amount | Basis for determination 
| Copper—Continued | Thousands Thousands | 
DetPsa...... | Commitment to purchase _| $49, 500 | The program consummated in- 
} a: volves guaranteed price of 22 
| cents per pound on 225,000,000 
pounds. Probable ultimate net 
|} cost based on 25 percent of the 
| difference between pre-Korean 
| | price of 20% cents per pound and 
| | the guaranteed price of the total 
| | quantity. 
Interior_.___. | Exploration, grants for, 529 529 | The money advanced for explora- 
etc. | tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
| | since the variable involved pre- 
| | cludes any reliable estimate of 
, | possible recovery. 
Electronic products: | 
+ Se Direct loans..............- \ ) ae | Interest income assumed to offset 
| expenses and loss. 
Fluorspar: 
DMPA..... Commitment to purchase 6, 000 | 1,800 | Estimated loss of $18 per ton for 
j | | 100,000 tons based on $42 average 
| | during 5-year period with a $60 
} guaranteed price. 
Interior... ..- Exploration, grants for, 4 | 4 | The money advanced for explora- 
etc. | | tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
| cludes any reliable estimate of 
} | possible recovery. 
| Foods: 
Ee | ee eee ae | Interest income assumed to offset 
| | expenses and loss. 
| Graphite: | } 
DMPA...... Technical investigation - _- 5 | 5 | Nonrecoverable expenditure. 
| Kenaf seed and fiber: | 
Agriculture __| Purchase and resale --- _--- 162 | 2) A cost of $2,000 on purchase of 
| 173,754 pounds of kenaf seed for 
| | | total cost of $162,000 is charged to 
| storage, transportation, adminis- 
| | tration, and interest costs. 
Iron and steel: 
RFC....-....-. Direct loans____._.- pores i ees Interest income assumed to offset 
expenses and loss. 
Lead: | 
OMPA....... Purchase and resale _-___.-- 615 60 | The program consummated in- 
| volves purchase of 3,000,000 
pounds at 19 cents per pound and 
resale at 17 cents per pound. 
| Probable ultimate net cost based 
| on 2 cents per pound for total 
| quantity. 
Linseed oil: | 
Agriculture _ - Purchase and resale ---_- 54,715 | 12,715 | Cost for storage, administration, 
| | and interest, amounting to 
,000, plus a cost of 4.07 cents 
| per pound due to an expected 
| | drop in market price for the entire 
| amount in inventory (300,000,000 
| pounds) will result in a total 
ultimate net cost incurred of 
$12,700,000. 
Lead-zine: 
Interior. .._-- Exploration, grants for___- 2, 448 2,448 | The money advanced for explora- 
tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
recovery. 
Machinery and components: 
ts SERS ess ROM. s a. | ere Interest income assumed to offset 
| expenses and loss. 
Machine tools: 
DMPA...... Commitment to purchase 536, 876 1, 074 | | Probable net cost computed as 340 
of 1 percent of gross volume of 
| | transactions for pool order pro- 
| gram based on World War II 
' experience. 
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Transactions consummated as of Sept. 30, 1951—Continued 

















| Gross Probable ultimate net cost to the United States 
Reporting > Ee eyes aed Se Se 
agency Program trans- 
| actions Amount Basis for determination 
Magnesium: -Thousands Thousands 
DMT A...... Purchase and resale $2, 330 $1,047 | The program consummated in- 
volves purchase of 235,000 
pounds at average production 
cost estimated at 4449 cents per 
pound and resale at market price 
of 2449 cents per pound. Prob- 
able ultimate net cost to Govern- 
ment based on 20 cents per pound 
} for full quantity. 
| Manganese 
DMPA ...... Purchase and resale --_ - _- 965 965 The program consumated involves 


the purchase of 50,000 tons of ore 
| at $19.30 per ton. The entire 
transaction is treated as probable 
ultimate net cost pending further 
determinations as to processing 
j | the ore. 
DMPA.....- Purchase and resale 87, 550 41,800 The consumated program involves 
| the purchase of 37,500,000 long 
tons of marginal ore and pro- 
cessing it to produce commercial 
grade to be sold to defense con- 
tractors. Purchase and process- 
ing cost estimated at $87,550,000 
Resale value at market price 
estimated at $45,750,000. The 


| difference of $41,800,000 is prob- 
| | able ultimate net cost to the 
| | Government 
Interior. ....- Exploration, grants for, | 147 147. The money advanced for explora- 
etc. | tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
possible recovery 
Mercury: 
Interior _..--- Exploration, grants for, 313 313 Do 
ete. 
Mica: | 
Interior____- Exploration, grants for, 46 46 Do 
ete. | 
Miscellaneous metals and 
minerals: 
Interior _..--- Exploration, grants for 169 169 Do. 
Munitions: 
EES Direct loans 1, 569 Interest income assumed to offset 


expenses ind loss 


Molybdenum: 
DMPA Commitment to purchase 146, 250 4,150 | The consummated program in- 
volves a guaranteed price of 
$1.72 per pound on 85,000,000 
pounds. Probable ultimate net 
cost based on 25 percent of the 
difference between pre-Korein 
price of 90 cents per pound and 
the guaranteed price for 20,000,000 
pounds plus $50,000 for inspec- 
tion and miscellaneous expenses 





Petroleum: ; 
ae! Direct loans ‘ 2, 545 Interest income assumed to offset 
} expenses and loss 
| Rubber: . 
i if Purchase and resale _- 462, 566 Program designed to be self-sup- 


| porting, therefore no ultimate 
| net cost incurred by the United 
States 
| Solid fuels: 
Be cacacecée Direct loans 2, 200 Interest income assumed to offset 
expenses and loss 
Sulfur: 
Interior. ..... Exploration, grants for, 138 138 | The money advanced for explora- 
etc. tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
probable recovery 
Surgical supplies: 
RFC " Direct loans... - ef 3 |... Interest income assumed to offset 
expenses and loss 
| Textiles: 
RFC ; a ee Eh Do. 
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Transactions consummated as of Sept. 30, 1951—Continued 





Reporting 
agency 


Program 


Gross 
value of 


Probable ultimate net cost to the United States 





trans- 
actions 


Amount 





Basis for determination 





DMPA...... 


Interior_-____. 


Interior _____. 


DMPA..... 





Tin and tungsten: 
Commitment to purchase - 


Tin: 


Exploration, grants for, 
te. 


Titanium: 


Purchase and resale 


Commitment to purchase 


Trees 


irect 


Tung oil: 


Purchase and resale 


Tungsten: 


loans... --- 


Commitment to purchase 


Purchase and resale 


Exploration, 


ete. 


Uranium: 


grants 


for, 


Exploration, grants for, 


ete. 
Zin 


c: 
Purchase and resale 


Commitment to purchase - 








Thousands 
$963 





np Me ae | 


15, 000 


10, 902 |. 


628 


9, 592 


698 


56 


1, 366 


3, 500 


4, 896 





Thousands | 
$337 | T 


T 


= 


231 | T 





Cc 





Program 


Program consummated 


he consummated program in- 


volves a guaranty of market 
price on annual production of 
141,120 pounds of tin and 1,400 
short tons of tungsten concen- 
trates. Contractor expanded fa- 
cilities by private financing with 
90 percent Government guar- 
anty., Probable ultimate net 
cost is based on amount of guar- 
anty as location of mine is sus- 
ceptible to occupation by inva- 
sion. 


he money advanced for explora- 
tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
possible recovery. 


Due to strong demand no loss on 


resale is anticipated. 


Total quantity will be sold to 


industry or stockpile with no 
ultimate net cost to borrowing 
authority, 


Interest income assumed to offset 


expenses and loss. 


he cost is based on $5,000 for ad- 
ministration, storage, and inter- 
est, plus a loss of 14.45 cents per 
pound on 1,568,340 pounds (pur- 
chases to date) , based on expected 
price decline from 39.75 to 25.3 
cents per pound. Entire amount 
of purchases to date are held in 
inventory. 


All production expected to go into 


national stockpile or sold to in- 
dustry at not less than support 
price. 

consummated involves 
short tons purchased in 
foreign market and resold at do- 
mestic market price. Probable 
ultimate net cost based on $10 
per short ton. 


119,797 


The money advanced for explora- 


tion is treated as unrecoverable, 
since the variable involved pre- 
cludes any reliable estimate of 
possible recovery. 


Do. 


involves 
3,973 short tons purchased at 19 
cents per pound and resold at 1746 
cents per pound. Probable ulti- 
mate net cost based on 144 cents 
per pound for the full quantity. 


Due to great demand for zinc it is 


not probable price will fall below 
1744 cents per pound, the guaran- 
teed price. 

onsummated program involves a 
guaranteed price of 17 cents per 
pound for 14,400 tons of slab zinc. 
Probable ultimate net cost is 
based on 25 percent of the differ- 
ence between the pre-Korean 
price of 13 cents per pound and 
the guaranteed price for 10,800,000 
pounds which will be produced 
after June of 1954. 
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Transactions consummated as of Goss. 30, 1951— Continged 





" 
oo | | Probable ultimate net cost to the nitUed States 
value of —<_ 

Program trans- 


actions Amount Basis for determination 











Zinc—C ontinued Thousands Thousands 
DMPA...-- Commitment to purchase $4, 788 $684 Program consummated involves 
| guaranteed price of 1734 cents per 
pound on 13,680 short tons 
Probable ultimate net cost is 
based on market decline at some 
future date to average 244 cents- 
per pound loss to the Govern- 
ment on the full quantity. 
DMPA.....-} seep diester colveinicip elastics 5, 6 126 | Program consummated involves 
guaranteed price of $330 per ton 
for 20,000 short tons. Probable 
ultimate net cost is based on $6.30 
per ton for the full quantity. 
DMPA a = Program consummated involves 
| guaranteed price of 1744 cents 
| vr pound on 5,000 short tons. 
| Market price is not expected to 
drop below this price during term 
| ofcontract, consequently no prob- 
able ultimate net cost. 
Direct loans , | | | | Intere st income assumed to offset 
expenses and loss. 





Transactions consummated as of Sept. 30, 1951 





— | Probable 
Coo vente | ultimate net 


— cost to the 
actions United States 





——<» 


| | 
ome =O by agency: | Thousands Thousands 


$1, 803, 815 $73, 949 





Defense Materials Procurement Agency ----.--..........----------- ‘ 1, 626, 750 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation -- ..-...-.----- is ETE ; i 779 | 
Interior : 5, 409 | 
Agriculture i gs 55, 877 
Export-Import Bank > 


Summary, by type of assistance: s| 
Ee ee Pe ee ee ae ee , 815 











Commitments to purchase 
Direct loans-..........-- aa 
Exploration, grants for, etc. 
Industrial installations 

Other (technical investigation) - 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRICE AND MINE PRODUCTION OF LEAD, 
ZINC, AND COPPER IN THE UNITED STATES 


[SuscoMMITTEE NoTe.—The data in this exhibit, which includes (1) “Notes on 
Graphs on Copper and Zine Graphs’; (2) a table showing “Lead and Zine 
Production Trends’; (3) a graph on zine price, mine production, and mine 
employment; and (4) a graph on copper price, mine production, and mine 
employment, were prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, economist, Metals 
Branch, Industrial Materials and Manufactured Goods Division, Office of Price 
Stabilization ; dated November 6, 1951] 


NOTES ON GRAPHS ON COPPER AND ZINC GRAPHS 


These graphs are intended to check the relationship between price and supply 
of these metals. Lead has not been graphed as yet, but the curves would be 
similar to zinc, since most of the supply of both lead and zinc is interdependent. 

In particular these charts are intended to reveal, if possible the price at 
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which maximum production of recoverable metal is forthcoming and above 
which selective mining starts to lower the grade of ore sufficiently to cut into the 
total domestic production of recoverable metal. 

During a period when price approaches the maximum production point, the 
effect of price shows up immediately in total employment, and only later in pro- 
duction, as development work must proceed for some time before increased ore 
production becomes possible, If the price meanwhile passes this point, maximum 
possible production will either not be reached, or production falls away from 
a peak. 

When reading these charts, it is important to remember that in lead and zinc 
mining, there is a normal winter peak in employment which does not appear to be 
normally reflected in much additional ore production in winter months. This 
peak is indicated by shaded areas on the zinc graph. Copper mining employment 
figures do not reveal any seasonal trend. 

From the chart it would appear that zinc-mining employment reached a max- 
imum at a price in the neighborhood of 15 cents, which has been reached twice 
since World War II. In both cases, the price jumped appreciably higher before 
the production resulting from this price should begin to come out of the mines. 
In the case of the 194849 price rise, the duration of the peak price was too 
short to be certain, but the curves do show some evidence of the adverse effects 
of too high price. Vroduction of recoverable metal did start downward 1 
month before price started a drastic decline and 2 months before emp oyment, 
seasonal fluctuations considered, started dropping. In the case of the 1950 
peak, the evidence on the adverse affect of selective mining is clear, mine produc- 
tion of recoverable zine dropped steadily from April through August 1951 in 
spite of a steady level of employment (and also a relatively steady rate of 
crude-ore production). The 17'4-cents price stimulated the production of leaner 
ores. In other words, the high price caused the industry to cut the per-man 
production of metal content. The attached summary table of Bureau of Mines 
reports shows this quite clearly. Total zinc and lead grade of ore dropped 
one-eighth between April and August. 

In copper, the price has not gyrated as wildly since World War II as has the 
zine and lead price, so that the evidence is not too clear except on one point; 
miuvimum production of copper seems to be reached somewhere between 24 
and 2414 cents per pound. The strike situation has so heavily affected produc- 
tion figures since June that the actual current situation and trend is not available. 
However, a May and June drop in total recovery indicates that 2414 cents may 
be a fraction too high for maximum production. The industry itself has not 
claimed that a price increase alone will increase the production above current 
levels. If the May-June drop is part of a trend, it is possible that the recent 
wage increase may change the trend. (In lead and zinc, wages are tied to 
metal price, so the Kennecott settlement will probably not affect the bulk of 
lend and zine production. ) 


Lead and zine production trends, 1951 (500 tonner report, Bureau of Mines) 





| 














Lead and zine ores mined, all United States | Tri-State mines Southeast M is- 
mines (zine) souri mines (lead) 
= | -Potal recov- z = = ] 
% erable lead | Recoverable | Recoverable | Zz £ Zz £ 
3 and zine lead zine a \|8 z @\8 z 
= in ores gs is ~ gis ~ 
mes asn| $ |—Tat Tuan 1 Tall ae acl a lec ls 
F i == & | 355 : => & 5 ~ s- a 
39 a 238 fa! 4 /82/6e| 2 | $2| &3 
s& 3 25 2 c7- a = S es oe 
esi a2is 4s 8 jess] 8 |8S|.a| & 8|.2 
s~ | size |s le#|/s/efsisi° |€ |3/2 lg 
Qa pe =2 ess =] os = © ° = 6 
~ > |s&| = l€e4- é-s| 2/8 eis 
5 ai 3 |le2.2 3 eeh) 5/8 | & s |= |¢& 
a |2/8 | 8 |gpe8) & | s22| 3/13 @ isis le 
Ss 5 aes! 4 pS Ss > s Ss £ 
° F | o sa id E Ss ° ° ° > 
& Be |e & |o O8- |e le |< ele |< 
January. | 2,338 | 95.8 | 4.11 | 33.8 |.....-.- 62.0 ----| 448 6.9 | 1.54 625 | 11.4 1.83 
February... __! 2,119 | 87.6 | 4.14 ; 31.6 |...----.- 55.9 |. 407 6.0 | 1.47 561 | 10.3 1.83 
March. ....-- | 2,443 | 97.8 | 4.00 | 35.0 62.8 +0.8 504 7.8 | 1.55 633 | 11.3 1. 7§ 
/ See .| 2,166 | 86.3 | 3.98 | 30.8 —3.0 | 54.5 —7.5 467 | 6.9) 1.48 580 9.1 1. 57 
ay .........| 2,263 | 89.1 | 3.94 | 31.8 —2.0 | 57.3 —4.7 | 497 7.4) 1.49) 602; 98 1.63 
}  Eaeea ee 2,166 | 85.1 | 3.92 | 30.4 —3.4 | 54.7 -7.3 469 | 6.7 | 1.43 585 9.5 1. 63 
ae ; 79.9 | 3.82 | 28.4 —5.4 | 51.5| —10.5| 456 6.6 | 1.45 568 9.0 1. 58 
August__.____- 2,198 | 78.8 | 3.56 | 27.2 —6.6 | 51.6 | —10.4 513 7.4 | 1.44 647 | 10.5 1. 62 
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Exuzieir 115 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN METAL MINING—BLS REPORT NO. 11 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Bureau oF LABOR STATISTICS 
Washington 25, D. C., October 16, 1951. 


MANPOWER REPORT NO. 11° 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN METAL MINING 


A shortage of workers in metal mines was one of the most critical manpower 
problems of World War II. The current mobilization program is creating a heavy 
demand for metals and the metal-mining industry is again threatened with a 
shortage of workers at a time when it must expand its work force. 

This study estimates probable manpower requirements in the industry for the 
next several years and examines the main factors affecting those requirements: 
production goals, locations, and conditions of employment, occupational patterns, 
composition of the work force, hours and earnings, trends in employment, and 
output per man-hour. 


Summary 

Under present mobilization plans, an estimated 120,500 workers will be needed 
in the metal-mining industry by 1955. Employment in the industry averaged 
104,800 in the first 6 months of 1951, with SS percent of the workers employed in 
iron, copper, lead, and zine mining, 10 percent in gold and silver, and the remain- 
ing 7 percent in mining other metals. 

Most of the workers in metal mining are male. Many of them are in skilled 
and professional occupations requiring extensive training. 

Average working hours in the first half of 1951 were 43.6 for all metal mining. 
Copper mining had the longest with 46.2 hours. Lead-zine reported 43.1 hours, 
and iron 42.4 hours. 

Since 1939, output of crude ore per man-hour in iron and copper mining has 
increased much more than output of recoverable metal. In lead-zine mining, 
output per man-hour of both crude ore and recoverable metal has declined. Pro- 
duction per man-hour is much higher in open-pit than in underground mines. 


Manpower problems in the industry 

As the mobilization program progresses, recruitment and retention of necessary 
workers in the metal-mining industry is expected to become increasingly difficult. 
The mining industry’s experience during World War II indicates the seriousness 
of the problem. Early in the mobilization period in 1939-41, it became difficult 
to recruit new miners and to hold those already employed. Workers left mines 
for jobs with better working conditions and higher pay in other defense activities, 
such as shipyards and aircraft factories. In addition, many miners entered the 
Armed Forces. With the development of the war, the manpower supply became 
increasingly inadequate and employment officials were unable to satisfy require- 
ments for mine workers. 

As the situation became critical, appeals were made to miners in the form of 
personal letters from the War Production and Selective Service Directors request- 
ing the miners to stay on their jobs. Direct recruiting campaigns for new miners 
were conducted in many parts of the country; wages were raised and working 
hours increased. Selective service deferments were authorized and attempts 
were made to keep workers in their jobs by requiring a certificate of separation 
to be obtained from the United States Employment Service. By the fall of 1942 
the shortage of metals was affecting the production of vital military supplies. To 
alleviate this situation, in November 1942 the Army furloughed military personnel 
to work in the mines; 3,012 to copper mines, 883 to lead-zinc mines, and 358 to 
various mercury and ferroalloy mines. In August 1943 another 4,546 soldiers 
were given furloughs to work in metal mines; 3,168 went to copper mines, 1,136 
to lead-zine mines, and 242 to molybdenum mines. The average output of the 
released men was relatively low primarily because only about half of them had 
underground work experience. Moreover, many of them left the mines after a 





1 Prepared in the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Branch of Industry 
Studies, by Janeece K. Ford. 
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few months. In spite of all measures taken, the shortage of mining manpower 
remained a critical problem to the end of World War II. 

In the event of another full mobilization, the shortage of mining workers would 
probably be more severe than during World War II for several reasons. First, 
there would be virtually no reserve of unemployed workers such as was available 
in 1941. Second, the industry now has a higher proportion of workers who are 
likely to leave the mines when the outside job market is good. In the past, many 
miners in certain types of mines were foreign-born men, who, once in the mines, 
tended to stay there. Younger native-born men, many of whom have had experi- 
ence in the Armed Forces or in other types of work, are more likely to leave the 
mines for more pleasant jobs. Third, because the supply of readily accessible 
ore is continuously shrinking, more manpower may have to be expended per ton 
of recoverable metal, despite the great advances in mechanization of mining and 
in recovery of metals from ore. Moreover, the groups in the population from 
which most “extra workers”? are drawn when the labor supply is tight—women, 
teen-agers, physically handicapped, and older workers—are groups which cannot 
be used in mine work. State laws forbid the employment of women in mines, 
except in a few surface operations. Many States require a minimum age of 18 
for underground mine work. The work is generally too strenuous and unsuitable 
for the physically handicapped and older workers who are not accustomed to 
such labor. Most young men physically qualified for mine work are also subject 
to military service. 


Nature of the industry 

The United States is more nearly self-sufficient in metallic ores than any other 
industrial nation. It ranks first in world production of the ores of iron, copper, 
lead, and zinc, four of the most extensively used industrial metals. Because of 
its tremendous rate of consumption, the Nation imports increasingly large quanti- 
ties of these metals and ores. It produced approximately 40 percent of the total 
world output of iron in 1949, 31 percent of the copper, 30 percent of the zinc, and 
26 percent of the total production of lead. (See table 1.) The United States is 
dependent to a large extent on foreign sources for some metals and metallic ores, 
including tungsten, antimony, vanadium, and bauxite, and is almost completely 
dependent upon other countries for such metals as tin, cobolt, chromite, and ferro- 
grade manganese. 


TABLE 1.—United States production of iron, copper, lead, and zinc as a percent 
of world output, 1939-49 





Lead 





























Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 


The major metal mining areas of the United States are the Great Lakes region, 
the Rocky Mountain States, and the far Western States. Iron mines are located 
primarily in the Lake Superior region, comprising parts of Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. Together these States account for about 81 percent of the total 
United States output; Minnesota producing 66 percent, Michigan, 13 percent, 
and Wisconsin, 2 percent. Iron mines also are located in Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. Alabama is the principal producer among 
these States, with about 9 percent of total production. 

Over the last 50 years the center of copper production has shifted from Mich- 
igan to Montana, and in recent years to Arizona and New Mexico. Six States 


2 “Extra workers” represent those gains resulting from increases in labor force partici- 
pation of various groups, such as women, youth, the handicapped, ald older workers, 
over and above those changes indicated by recent trends. A net addition of about 1.4 
million “extra workers” is projected during the coming 2 years to meet the indicated 
labor force goal. For more complete analysis see U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Manpower Report No. 7, dated April 17, 1951. 
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produced approximately 97 percent of the total United States copper output in 
1949: Arizona, Utah, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, and Michigan. Arizona 
alone accounted for nearly 48 percent of the total copper production in the 
United States. 

In 1949 the Western States, principally Idaho, Arizona, Montana, Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada, produced more than 52 percent of the total domestic output 
of zine and approximately 54 percent of the lead. Missouri, however, continued 
to rank first among the States in lead production, with the southeastern Missouri 
district supplying 31 percent of the total domestic output. Although zine pro- 
duction in the tri-State district (Kansas, southwestern Missouri, and Oklahoma ) 
decreased 7 percent from 1948, this area still accounted for nearly 13 percent 
of total United States output. 

Arkansas produced about 95 percent of the country’s bauxite, the ore from 
which aluminum is made. The remaining 5 percent came from mines in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Virginia. 

The 25 leading gold mines produced 73 percent of the gold in 1949. They were 
located in South Dakota, Utah, Alaska, California, Idaho, Washington, Arizona, 
Nevada, Colorado, and Montana. More than two-thirds of the United States 
output of silver was mined by the 25 leading silver mines which were located 
in Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, and California. 

The principal States producing important metals mined in smaller quantities 
era as follows: Tungsten in Nevada, North Carolina, and California ; molybdenum 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, and Nevada; vanadium in Colorado and Utah; 
chromite in California; cobalt in Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Idaho; and carno- 
tite-roscoelite deposits, which provide most of the domestic uranium ore, in 
Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. 

Metallic ores occur in nature in varied forms and locations. Some deposits 
are almost pure metal. More commonly, metals are combined with other mate- 
rials. Some deposits lie in a horizontal position, others are vertical and angular; 
some are at the earth’s surface, and others are far underground. 


Tarte 2.—Leading States in mine production of major metals, 1949 








| 

Usable iron (thousands Recoverable copper | Recoverable lead (thou- | Recoverable gold (thou- 
of gross tons) (thousands of short tons) sands of short tons) sands of fine ounces) 

j 
Minnesota - __ .__- 55, 862 | Arizona... .--..--- 359 | Missouri........... 128 | South Dakota....... 465 
Michigan__....... 11,199 tS eS 197 | Idaho._.....-- 2s i:  £Saaetee 417 
a 7,369 | Montana........--- >, SSS |, Sere 314 
San 2,712 | New Mexico....... 55 | Arizona............ 34 | Nevada__.........:- 130 
New York........ 2,464 | Nevada...........- 38 | Colorado. __-. (| sence 109 











Recoverable zinc (thou- | Recoverable silver (thou- Crude bauxite (thou- 
sands of short tons) sands of fine ounces) sands of gross tons) 
a 77 | Idaho. -._-- saad 10,049 | Arkansas.......... 1, 287 

Bc bcecbimenses >). ee .. 6,725 | Alabama.-___- = 
Montana..........-- 54 | Montana... 6,327 | Georgia... ._...--- 65 
New Jeracy.......... 51 | Arizona......... 4,971 | Virginia.......__- 
Colorado...........- 48 | Colorado_....... 2,895 











Source: U. 8S. Bureau of Mines. 


Two widely different methods are used in ore extraction—underground min- 
ing and open pit mining. Bodies of ore which lie deep beneath the earth’s sur- 
face are exploited by underground mining. In this method, a shaft is dug to the 
ore deposit. The ore is cut or blasted loose, hauled through the shaft to the 
surface, and processed for transportation to the smelters. Ore lying near the 
surface of the earth is exploited by open-pit mining. The overburden, or waste 
material covering the ore is first removed from the surface. The exposed ore 
is then loosened by blasting, loaded into railroad cars or trucks, and taken to 
the smelter or refinery. This type of operation requires fewer skilled workers 
than underground mining. 


82354-5262 
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Work force 

Most of the workers in metal mining are male. Women and young men under 
18 are for the most part excluded by State laws from all work except clerical 
and a few surface jobs. Most workers are white, although some Negroes are 
found in a few Southern States, and substantial numbers of Mexicans are em- 
ployed in the Southwest. Approximately 78 percent of the workers in the 
industry are engaged in underground or deep-mine operations, and 22 percent 
work in open-pit mines, 

According to studies of occupational structure in underground mining opera- 
tions reported by the United States Employment Service,’ professional and semi- 
professional employees comprised approximately 3 percent of the mining work 
force; administrative, protective, and material handling and control personnel, 
9 percent ; construction and maintenance personnel, 13 percent ; and underground 
mining operations employed the remaining 75 percent. (See table 3.) More 
than two-thirds of the underground production workers were classified as skilled. 
Occupational patterns vary in this industry, depending upon size and type of min- 
ing operation, and kind of ore. 

Among the professional and semiprofessional jobs in mining are mining engi- 
neer, safety engineer, metallurgist, mine surveyor, mineral surveyor, geologist, 
mineralogist, chemist, and assayer. These occupations generally require a col- 
lege education and varying amounts of specific training and experience directed 
toward such activities as locating ore bodies, analyzing their size, shape, and 
potentialities, determining the best methods of extracting the ore and developing 
the mine, directing the mining operations, assaying the quality and value of 
the ore, or performing metallurgical processes to treat certain grades of ore. 

Underground metal mining requires three types of production workers—those 
engaged in extracting ore, underground construction and maintenance workers, 
and transportation personnel. A miner, strictly speaking, is the man actually 
drilling and blasting at the working face. But for every miner there may be a 
total of three or four other men in the mine and on the surface. Behind the 
miner is the mucker who removes brocken rock or ore by hand shoveling or with 
an machine loader, and loads it on cars for the transportation crew. Many other 
workers assist miners by doing such work as supplying them with explosives 
and compressed air for drills, propping up the drifts with timbers, operating 
and maintaining pumping and ventilation machinery, and repairing the tunnels. 


TABLE 3.—Percent distribution of workers in typical underground-mine 
operation * 


Type of work Percent Type of work Percent 


Total 100.0 || IIL. Construction, installation, and 
——___— maintenance—Continued | 
I. General administration 4 Truck and automobile mainte- 
Executive and legal o nance 
Industrial relations sa IV. Underground operations 
Accounting and bookkeeping x Mine administration 
General office 2. Supervision 
II. Engineering and laboratory analysis . Mine safety 
Development and research oa Mine office 
Surveying, drafting, and dupli- Mine production - - 
cating Fi Skilled 
Sampling and assaying | 3h] Semiskilled 
Geological analysis and research a Unskilled 
III. Construction, installation, and | V. Plant and property protection 
maintenance | . VI. Warehousing 
Mine facilities maintenance and Material control 
construction | { Material handling 
Miscellaneous service activities 
Power station 
Building service | 
| 





1U. 8. Employment Service, Department of Labor, Industry Composition Pattern for Copper Mining 
(Underground), Washington, D. C., p. 6. 


°U. S. Employment Service, Department of Labor, Industry Composition Pattern for 
Copper Mining (Underground), 1947, Washington, D. C.; Industry Composition Pattern 
for Lead Mining (Underground), 1947, Washington, D. C. 
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Several years of experience and training are needed to develop an all-round 
underground metal miner. A new man is usually assigned first to the labor 
gang. There are opportunities for beginners to work as helpers to drilling 
machine runners, and as door tenders, laborers, car couplers, trimmers, or 
muckers. After working for a time at one or several of these jobs, he may be 
promoted to timberman’s helper. He may then become a driller’s helper or a 
machine runner. The line of promotion may also take him to the positions of 
shot firer, mechanic, or repairman. There has been, however, a tendency toward 
job specialization in mining occupations and, in times of emergency, learners 
can be trained in a period of about 38 months to successfully undertake a spe- 
cialized type of work such as drifting and crosscutting, stoping, raising, and 
sinking. Some mines have apprenticeship programs for the training of metal 
miners. 

Close cooperation among mining crews is necessary for maximum production. 
The work cycle of the face and stope crews must be so regulated that it will 
tie in closely with the schedule of the haulage workers. The haulage schedule, 
in turn, must dovetail with the requirements of the washery or beneficiation 
plant. As every mine operation must fit into the zeneral pattern, it is important 
that key personnel be well trained, steady, and dependable, or production and 
safety will suffer. 

Hours and earnings 

Average weekly hours in the mining industry have increased since the out- 
break of the Korean war, from an average of 41.6 in the first half of 1950 to 
43.6 in the first half of 1951. In iron mining there was an increase of 2.4 hours 
to an average total of 42.4 hours, whereas in copper and lead-zinc mining the 
average weekly hour increases were 1.7 and 1.6 hours to an average of 46.2 and 
3.1 hours a week, respectively. 


TABLE 4.—Average hours and carnings in metal mining, first half 1951 


Met: . 

Bee nal Iron Copper Lead-zinc 
Hours 43.6 42.4 46.2 $3.1 
Hourly earnings $1. 69 $1. 69 $1. 69 $1. 76 
Weekly earnings $73. 80 $71. 44 $77.74 $75. 51 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The average workweek reported for copper mining exceeded the average 45.4 
hours reported for this metal for the war years 1942-44. However, iron mining 
with 42.4 and lead-zine with 45.1 average weekly hours during January-June 
1951 fell short of the 1942-44 average weekly hours of 42.7 and 43.8, respectively. 

Production workers in the metal-mining industry earned an average of $1.69 
an hour during the first half of 1951—an increase of 12 percent over the corre- 
sponding period in 1950. This rise was similar to the 11-percent increase in 
‘arnings in manufacturing. The average hourly rate in lead and zinc mining 
was $1.76; in copper mining, $1.69; and in iron mining, $1.69. Earnings varied 
among different areas. The Pacific coast region had the highest average hourly 
earnings with $1.89, and the Southeast region the lowest average hourly earnings 
with $1.17. 

Roughly, SO percent of all production workers in metal mining are paid on 
a shift or daily wage basis. Overtime in excess of 8S hours a day or 40 hours a 
week is paid at the rate of time and a half. Most contracts call for double-time 
pay for work in excess of 48 hours and for holidays. Second and third shifts 
are usually paid hourly wage differentia!s. Most mining companies give paid 
vacations, with the period of vacation varying with length of service. Sick 
benefits and retirement plans are also a part of most union-management contracts. 


Trends in production 

Total metal production in the United States has increased greatly in the last 
40 years. Iron output in 1950 was about twice as great as in 1911 and zine 
production almost three times as great. Copper output increased about 75 per- 
cent in the same period. Lead production, on the other hand, increased only 
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slightly. Although the trend in metal production has been upward, wars, depres- 
sions, and other economic factors have caused wide yearly fluctuations. During 
the depression of the thirties metal production dropped far below the 1911 levels. 
For most metals an all-time high production rate was reached during World War 
II, followed by a sharp drop after VJ-day. (See tables 5, 6, and 7.) 


Taste 5,.—Production, employment, hours, and output per man-hour in iron 
mining,’ 1939-50 





man-hour  (1939= 100) 


| 
Crude ore,? | Usable iron,?) Production Average 
gross tons gross tons workers 3 weekly 


| Indexes of output per 
(thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) hours? | 





Crude ore | Usable iron 
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51, 732 
73, 696 
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1 Includes establishments primarily engaged in the mining, dressing, and beneficiating of iron ore. 


2 Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
? Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 6.—Production, employment, hours, and output per man-hour in copper 
mining,’ 1989-50 





} Indexes of output per 
Crude ore 2 |Recoverable) production | Average | ™an-hour * (1939=100) 


short tons | copper . workers! | weekly —— —_ 
(thousands) =. (thousands) | hours’? Siensenentite 
Copper ore copper , 





100. ( 
103. 2 
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1 Includes establishments oy engaged in the mining, dressing, and beneficiating of copper ore. 
2 Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
+ Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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TABLE 7.—Production, employment, hours, and output per man-hour in lead and 
zine mining,’ 1939-50 





’ N 
Indexes of putput per 














Crude ore ? | Recoverable | $ 3 od 
lead and | metal?lead Production | Average | man-hour * (1990 100) 

Year | gineshort | andzine | workers * weekly 

| tons | short tons |(thousands)| hours? | | Recoverable 
| (thousands) | (thousands) | Crude ore | “metal 

| } 

| | | | 
it sibieupnanated bcigrt | 24, 568 972 16.3 | 38.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1940___._.- 28, 582 | 1,095 | 18.7 | 39.4 | 99. 6 96. 4 
1941. 32, 850 | 1, 182 | 19.5 | 40.0 | 107.7 98. 3 
1942__ 35, 458 | 1, 236 | 20. 5 13.3 | 102. 5 90.4 
1943. 37, 457 | 1,171 | 23.0 44.0 | 95.1 | 75.3 
1944__ 38, 829 | 1, 112 | 20.8 | 44.2 | 108. 4 | 78.8 
TASS 34, 451 | 976 | 18.2 44.3 | 113.0 | 78.7 
tb clus deaniiinekmee ae 33, 177 880 19.5 41.7 104. 2 | 70. 2 
apse 29, 029 1,005 | 20.7 | 41.3 87.2 | 76.5 
1948 abe 23, 786 1, 002 19. 2 | 41.3 | 77. 82.3 
ich traiglogh <csebes 25, 099 | gs4 18.1 | 41.4 | 86. 0 85. 1 
Pec hissnnvisbeins emai (*) 1,044 17.2 | 41.6 | (4) 94.9 








1 | Includes establishments primarily engaged in the mining, dressing, and beneficiating of lead, zine, or 
ead-zince ores. 

2 Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

3 Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

4 Not available. 


Production of all the major metals increased in 1950 over the 1949 levels, 
as a result of the defense program and good business conditions: Usable iron 
by 16 percent for a total of 98,000,000 gross tons; recoverable copper by 21 
percent to a total of 886,000 short tons; and lead-zine usable metal by 6 percent 
to 1,000,000 short tons Production of all these metals was higher than in 1939, 
but well below World War II peaks. 


Trends in employment 

Although the production trend has been upward in the last 40 years, employ- 
ment in metal mining has declined. Only about half as many workers were 
engaged in metal mining in 1950 as in 1911. Due to various economic factors, 
however, there have been wide fluctuations in mining employment from period 
to period. Employment was at a high level during World War I, dropped back 
sharply in the depression of 1920-21, rose in 1922-23, and remained relatively 
stable during the mid-twenties. The depression beginning in 1929 again sharply 
reduced employment and by 1933 employment in metal mining had declined by 
65 percent. The highest point reached since World War I was in March 1942 
when employment was 135.800. Employment declined after VJ-day to an average 
of 87,800 in 1946, rose to a yearly average of 105,100 in 1948, and averaged 101,000 
in 1950. (See tables 5, 6, and 7.) 

In the first half of 1951, employment in metal mining averaged 104,800, an in- 
crease of 3.8 percent over the 1950 average and 5.9 percent over the first half of 
1950. Of these 104,800 workers, 37,100 were employed in iron mines, 28,100 in 
copper mines, 20,900 in lead-zine mines, and the remainder in other metal mining. 
The largest gain in employment over the 1950 level was in lead-zine mining, which 
increased 6.0 percent Employment in iron mining increased 4.5 percent and in 
copper mining 3.2 percent. 

Separation rates for all metal mining rose about 35 percent in the first half 
of 1951 over the first half of 1950 from an average of 3.4 total separations per 
100 workers to 4.6 separations per 100 workers. The largest increase was in 
“quits” which rose 70 percent over the 1950 rate, and in military and miscel- 
laneous which rose 150 percent. Lay-offs, on the other hand, declined sharply. 
Current separation rates are about 25 percent lower than those prevailing dur- 
ing World War II and are well below the peak of 8 workers per 100 separated in 
March 1943. Separation rates in metal mining usually are slightly higher dur- 
ing the spring and summer, because workers quit to take jobs in farming, logging, 
and other summertime activities. 
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Trends in output per man-hour 

{n metal mining, technological progress fights a constant battle against dwin 
diing resources. Improvements in equipment and mining methods in recent years 
have brought about sizable gains in the amount of crude ore produced per man- 
hour, but the industry has not shown corresponding increases in man-hour out- 
put of recoverable metal because the average quality of ore mined has tended to 
deteriorate. 

Two principal factors accounting for increases in the quantity of crude ore 
mined per hour are the rise in the proportion of ore coming from open-pit mines, 
and the increasing mechanization of many operations. The proportion of ore 
obtained from open-p.t iron mines increased from 63 percent in 1939 to 75 per- 
cent in 1949. The surface mines required only one-sixth as many workers as 
underground mines for a given amount of crude ore production Chart A shows 
graphically the very high tonnage return per unit of labor expended in open-pit 
mining. Open-pit copper mines accounted for 78 percent of the crude copper 
ore in 1949 compared with 59 percent in 1939, and the ratio of output per man- 
hour between underground and open-pit mines was similar to that shown for 
iron. However, ore mined in open-pit operations is usually of lower quality than 
that in underground mines thereby requiring additional time and labor in pre- 
paration of the ore for smelting and refining. Lead and zine are mined almost 
entirely by underground operations. 
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CuHart A.—EMPLOYMENT AND PrRopUCTION IN IRON MINES BY MINING METHOD, 
945-49 
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Mechanization is of primary importance in contributing to increased man-hour 
output of crude ore. The industry has installed much labor-saving machinery 
during the past 10 years. Electric-power shovels of increased capacity are used 
in open-pit operations and improved locomotives are used for hauling. Improved 
techniques of caving, blasting, and drilling, more effective use of explosives, and 
the wider use of mechanical loaders and other types of machinery have contrib- 
uted greatly toward increasing the quantity of ore mined per man-hour. 

Other important factors affecting the productivity per man-hour are: the 
availability of skilled workers, prices of metals and the existence of Government- 
sponsored price supports, efficiency of management and production methods, 
labor-management cooperation, weather conditions, and the position or location 
of ore bodies. The percentage of working time used in direct production of ore 
as compared with time used in mine development and improvement also affects 
the number of man-hours required to produce a given amount of ore. 

Although there has been a general increase in productivity per man-hour since 
1939 in terms of crude ore mined, there has not always been a corresponding 
increase in terms of recoverable metal produced. (See tables 5, 6, and 7.) 
This is because high-grade ores ar being depleted and it is necessary to exploit 
ores With relatively small percentages of metal content. This tendency is offset 
somewhat by technological developments in concentrating, smelting, and refining, 
and also, by the discovery of new, richer ore bodies, 

Output per man-hour varied from year to year among the individual metals 
during the period 1939-50 because of the particular circumstances prevailing in 
each year. From 1939 to 1941 demand for metals increased steadily and produc- 
tion was concentrated in the larger, richer, more efficient mines which had 
weathered the general industrial decline of the 1930's. As these established 
mines increased production to near capacity operations output per man-hour 
increased. Output per man-hour of recoverable lead and zinc, however, decreased 
in 1940 because demand for lead was slow. The lead-zinc mines concentrated 
on zine production which is not the most efficient method of development for this 
type of mine. The result was a reduction in total output of metal per man-hour 
of labor. As the demand for iead rose, output per man-hour again increased 
in 1941. 

Demand for all metals was heavy in 1942 and 1943. Although the industry 
developed open-pit mines and used more mechanical equipment in order to in- 
crease production, output per man-hour declined in iron and lead-zine mining 
primarily because of losses of skilled workers to other industries and to military 
service. Acute labor shortages developed and available workers were largely 
inexperienced. The premium-price plan for nonferrous metals, adopted by the 
Government in 1942, made possible the mining of low-yield, high-cost ore and 
adversely affected output per man-hour. Output per man-hour in iron mining 
decreased further in 1943 because of an unusually late opening of the Great Lakes 
shipping season. Unfavorable shipping weather during the season hampered 
iron ore shipments and prevented pits from producing at full capacity. Output 
per man-hour in copper mining increased in 1942 and 1943 despite manpower 
losses, largely as a result of the development of several new open-pit mines and 
technological improvements in equipment and operations. Also, in 1942, the 
War Production Board issued an order closing the gold mines, and a few of these 
experienced mine workers transferred to the copper mines. 

In general, increases in output per man-hour were reported in 1944 and 1945 
in spite of serious losses of experienced workers. This was largely the result 
of increased open-pit mining, extensive improvement in mechanization and op- 
erating techniques, the closing of some of the higher cost mines when the Fed- 
eral Government began decreasing premium payments, and, in the latter part 
of 1945, to an improvement in the labor supply. 

In 1946, strikes both in the mines and in other industries, and other factors 
such as high operating costs and price uncertainty brought about a drop in 
mine production and a sharp reduction in productive efficiency. Strikes reduce 
the average level of output per man-hour because underground mines must be 
maintained even when they are not being worked. 

Output per man-hour increased in the years following 1946, as a result of such 
factors as the restoration of more stable economic conditions, the increasing 
availability of competent workers, technological improvements in mechaniza- 
tion and metal recovery methods, increased emphasis on open-pit mining, and the 
closing of high-cost mines due to the discontinuance of the Government’s pre- 
mium-price plan. 
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Although technological advances in metal mining will continue, output of 
recoverable metal per man-hour probably will decrease slowly in the long run. 
The most important factor is the gradual deterioration in the quality of the 
ore mined. Also, in underground mines, when ore is mined at increasing dis- 
tances from the shafts up which it is hoisted to the surface, more man-hours 
must be expended in hauling ore and in traveling to and from the working faces. 
In the long run, the factors making for decreasing output per man-hour prob- 
ably will tend to overbalance the gains normally attributed to technological ad- 
vances. The expected decline in productivity will take place slowly, however, 
and changes in the man-hour output of recoverable metal are not likely to be 
substantial in the next several years. 


Manpower requirements 

To meet production goals for domestic metal mines it is estimated that 120,500 
workers will be needed in the industry by 1955, an increase of 19.3 percent over 
the 1950 employment of 101,000. The largest proportional increase in man- 
power requirements will be in copper mining, followed by lead-zine mining. The 
smallest proportional increase will be in iron mining. Estimates by year are 
shown in table 8. 

The estimates of worker requirements for each metal are derived by relating 
production goals, output per man-hour, and weekly hours of work. In the event 
that production goals are revised or if there are significant changes in the rate 
of output of metal per man-hour, these estimates will be adjusted. 


TABLE 8.—Estimated manpower requirements in metal mining, 1952-55 























Average Year 
employ- 
Item P ment f 
anuary- 
June 1981 ! 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 
| 
Total metal mining: 
Se ae ee 104, 800 111,200 | 113, 600 117, 200 120, 500 
eee 92, 600 98,300 | 100.600 | 103, 600 106, 500 
Iron: Production workers. ---..-.....-----.---- 33. 200 35, 200 36, 400 36, 700 36, 500 
Copper: Production workers. -.........--..--- 25. 400 26, 000 26, 100 28, 800 31, 500 
-zine: Production workers__-...........--. 18, 200 20, 400 20, 800 20, 500 20, 400 





1 Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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BRIEF OF PROPOSED DISTRICT MANGANESE PROGRAMS—SUBMITTED 
BY THE DEFENSE MINERALS ADMINISTRATION FOR THE RECORD 
OF THE HEARINGS HELD BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING, MAY 10 AND 11, 1951 


BRIEF OF DISTRICT PROGRAMS IN MANGANESE CURRENTLY UNDER 
CONSIDERATION BY SUPPLY DIVISION, DMA 


May 9, 1951 
GENERAL 


The lack of economic production of domestic manganese ore in peacetime has 
left the country without a dependable supply should foreign shipments be inter- 
fered with for any reason. It is vital to the needs of defense that new sources of 
manganese be put into production at the earliest date possible. The following 
program outlines those projects which promise the greatest returns and which 
have already been approved either formally or in principle. 
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INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 


Butte-Philipsburg, Mont. 

Small independently owned mines in the Philipsburg and West Butte districts, 
Montana, are believed to be capable of supplying 20,000 to 30,000 long tons per 
year of manganese concentrates meeting minimum stockpile specifications for a 
period of 38 to 5 years. A plant designed to beneficiate these ores exists on the 
property of the Domestic Manganese & Development Co. at Butte, and the pro- 
posed operation can be put into effect without capital expenditure for installation 
of a beneficiating plant. Preliminary conferences with mine owners to determine 
what was necessary to place this district into operation were held in the fall of 
1950, and were continued during early 1951. As a result, an integrated program 
for the development and production of manganese in these two districts has been 
worked out, and contracts in preliminary form have been sent to the operators 
involved. 

The price to be paid for the ore and the total cost of fee to be paid for the 
milling is geared to a fixed price per unit. This has in furn been based on the 
operations which were conducted for Metals Reserve Company during World 
War II. It will enable the mine operators to mine and sell approximately the 
same grade of ore that they obtained previously. 

The relatively high cost of the product obtained from this area is due to the 
fact that underground mining, a low average grade of ore, and relatively poor 
recovery is involved. In spite of the high cost, this project was recommended 
because it can contribute significant quantities of manganese ore during 1952 and 
1953, when the greatest shortage exists. 


Deming-El Paso 

It has long been recognized that significant tonnages of manganese oxide 
ores exist in the area surrounding Deming, N. M. Reserves estimated to amount 
to at least 200,000 long tons, averaging 15 to 25 percent manganese, are known to 
exist in the Lake Valley and Manganese Valley mines. Small tonnages can also 
be obtained from other deposits throughout New Mextco and eastern Arizona. 
In addition, about 40,000 tons of ore which will be suitable for treatment are 
available in a Metals Reserve Company World War II stockpile at Deming. 

In addition to the deposits known in the vicinity of Deming, it has been pro- 
posed by Denver Equipment Co. and International Mining Co. to install facilities 
at El Paso, Tex. for the stockpiling and beneficiation of ores from northern 
Mexico. Deposits in this area have contributed small production for many years, 
and it is believed that larger quantities of ore can be obtained from them under 
proper stimulus, 

The form which the proposal takes in respect to El Paso is that ores, principally 

if not wholly from Mexico, delivered to El Paso by applicant shall be bought by 
the Government at a negotiated price and milled for the Government in a pri- 
vately owned mill erected and operated by applicant under DMA assistance. 
The loan necessary for the purpose will be repaid out of fees collected for milling. 
Purchase of ores can start immediately. Production from the mill should be 
forthcoming by the end of fiscal year 1952. The outlook for a supply of Mexican 
ore and plus the Deming backlog justifies immediate construction of the El Paso 
mill. 
In respect to Deming, it is proposed that the Government promptly institute 
a district purchase program, applicable at the same price to all jnanganese ores 
offered meeting metallurgical specifications, with a price schedule based on the 
formula $1 per unit for 20 percent ore plus or minus 2 cents per unit for each 
percent of manganese contact above or below 20 percent with appropriate limita- 
tions dependent on metallurgical consideration, 


Batesville 

The Batesville project is one involving ore-bearing clays, and presenting a very 
different problem from the hard-rock mines in the West. The clay must be milled 
as fast as it is mined and requires mill facilities at the start. One such project 
has been approved in principle, at Batesville, Ark., and there are similar deposits 
elsewhere in the South and Southeast which could be developed if the success 
of this one is demonstrated. The ore-bearing Clays do not usually contain over 
5 to 6 percent of 40 to 46 percent manganese, but mining and milling costs are 
relatively low and there are immense quantities of the ore-bearing Clays avail- 
able. 
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Small quantities of high-grade ore, often running to 70 percent manganese, are 
shipped from several localities, but constitute an extremely small precentage 
of the total available by milling methods. 


New small mines 
Small purchase contracts up to 5,000 tons will be let by GSA to small producers 
in several parts of the United States and particularly in the South and South- 
east. In addition to these purchase contracts at above-market prices, production 
loans for operating Capital and small outright loans for installation of milling 
facilities and certificates of necessity for accelerated tax amortization may be 
necessary in various cases. This small production can be obtained and should 
be contracted for at prices up to but not exceeding $2 per long ton unit. 
Artillery Peak, Ariz. 

Intensive exploration of bedded manganese deposits in the vicinity of Artillery 
Peak, Ariz., was carried out by Government agencies and by private companies 
during and after World War II. This work demonstrated the presence of many 
millions of tons of manganese oxide ores averaging 5 to 15 percent manganese. 
Still larger quantities of very-low-grade ores averaging less than 5 percent man- 
ganese are known. This resource has long been regarded as an important element 
of any program designed to supply a large part of our Manganese needs. 

With this in view the Bureau of Mines requested and obtained a S600,000 ap- 
propriation for the installation of pilot-plant facilities for the final research 
in metallurgy necessary to put this project and others into operation. Construc- 
tion of that facility at Boulder City is now under way, and operations are ex- 
pected to begin late in 1951 or early 1952. Recent improvements in flotation 
technique of wad type ores of the character present in this area give additional 
promise that operation of this deposit can be carried out successfully. 


RESEARCH 


Vast quantities of low-grade manganese-bearing material are known to exist 
in and beneath the iron-ore bodies of the Cuyuna Range. Recent appraisal of 
this resource indicated that the amount available may be of the order of magni- 
tude of several hundred million tons averaging about 5 percent manganese. All 
of this is close enough to the surface so that it can be operated by large-scale 
open-pit.methods in the same way as the iron ores. Part of the reserves are in 
the form of oxidized low-grade manganiferous iron ores; a much larger part is in 
the form of manganiferous slates from which the iron ores were derived. The 
amount of manganese available from this deposit is believed to be the largest 
obtainable in the United States except for the extremely low-grade deposits near 
Chamberlain, S. Dak. Inasmuch as the Cuyuna area could supply a very large 
part of our needs for manganese, and because of its strategic location with 
already established lines of communication and a well-established mining indus- 
try it is particularly desirable that research leading to a practical means of 
recovering manganese from this material be undertaken. It is probable that the 
iron associated with manganese can also be recovered. 

Research to determine metallurgical methods most suitable for application to 
these deposits will be undertaken by the Bureau of Mines in the Boulder City pilot 
plant as soon as research on the Artillery Peak project is completed. It may be 
desirable also that private research organizations be given contracts to make 
independent studies of this problem. The problem is so important that $1,000,000 
should be allocated for research. 


LOAN REQUIREMENTS 


There is no more important a manganese project than the slag program. The 
successful recovery of manganese from slags, for re-use, has been sought for 30 
years or more both in foreign countries and the United States; if successful it 
should cut the need for imported ores by around one-half and end our precarious 
dependence on foreign manganese. 

The Bureau of Mines has carried its research and development of this program 
to the point that it now has a pilot-scale blast furnace “on the stream” at its 
Pittsburgh testing station. A further marker in the progress of the slag pro- 
gram is the expectation that a private entity will put a 100-ton-a-day pilot plant in 
operation, using its own funds, within 6 months from today. Certain steel com- 
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panies are already segregating their high-manganese slags for treatment in the 
commercial units which may be built within the next 3 years. 

Because of the promise in the slag-recovery work to date, the Bureau is count- 
ing, in its forecasts, on production equivalent to over 800,000 tons of ore, to be 
forthcoming by the end of 5 years from date; and the DMA is making its own 
plans accordingly in an effort to be ready to render whatever assistance is neces- 
sary to the installation of commercial plants, of about 1,000-tons-per-day capacity, 
within the next 3 years. 


Exuisitr 117 


DPA COMPILATION OF STATUS OF MATERIALS PROGRAMS AUTHOR- 
IZED UNDER SECTION 303 OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, AS 
OF NOVEMBER 5, 1951 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


VMCC-36 

For information 

November 19, 1951 
SECTION 303 


Section 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 provides for Government 
purchase of, or commitments to purchase, metals, minerals, and certain other raw 
materials for Government use or resale. Under this authority raw materials can 
be procured, without regard to limitations of other laws and upon such terms as 
the President deems necessary. This section also authorized the use of funds 
for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining of strategic and 
critical metals and minerals. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 allotted $600 million as the maximum 
possible liability to be incurred under sections 302 and 303 of the act. This was 
increased on June 2, 1951, in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 
by $1 billion. Joint Resolution No. 277, dated June 30, 1951, further increased the 
authority of $400 million, making a total authority for maximum possible liability 
of $2 billion. 

The Defense Production Act as amended by Public Law 96 (82d Cong., 1st.sess.) , 
approved July 31, 1951, provided for a total of $2,100 million of borrowing 
authority with the provision that contingent liability shall be considered as an 
obligation only to the extent of the probable ultimate net cost to the United 
States. Accordingly, all projecs certified under the act and shown below are on 
the new financial basis. 

The following was the status of materials programs authorized under section 
303, as of November 5, 1951: 


Borrowing P 
authority Date certified 


Remarks 
certifi by DPA 





Thousands 
$844, 042 








Aluminum expansion 45,342 | June 7,1951 | Contracts made by GSA 
Domestic expansion program; guarantees J 28, 1951 with Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
to expanding companies purchases by | . 25,1951 Reynolds. 
either industry or government. } . 26,1951 
Aluminum sheet. } ‘eb. 20,1951 | Program in operation by 
Temporary arrangement whereby sheet Apr. 5, 1951 GSA. 
was accepted in lieu of pig for the stockpile 
in order to maintain labor in fabricating | 
lants which would have had to shut down 
or lack of raw materials. Sheet will } 
eventually be replaced by pig. } | 
Cobalt, nickel and copper-___-- 5,625 | July 3,1951 | Letter of intent issued by 
Procurement contract: National Lead | GSA, 
Co., Cobalt-Nickel Reduct Co., Frederick- | | 
town, Mo. | | 
Castor beans : 9,187 | Jan. 31,1951 | In operation by Department 
Underwriting of possible losses to Com- | of Agriculture. 
modity Credit Corporation arising out of | 
resale of castor oil to be produced from | 
domestic castor beans. 
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Columbite-tantalite 
Incentive for domestic production. 


a 
rocurement contracts: 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Silver Bell Mine, Pima County, Ariz. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., East Bisbee 
Orebody, Bisbee, Ariz. 
oy Lead Co., Santander Mine, 
Peru. 
eed Cities Mining Co., Gila 
unty, Ariz. 
San Manuel Copper Corp., Pinal 
County, Ariz. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Lyon 
County, Nev. 
Fluorspar: 
Procurement contracts: 
om Mahoning Co., Jackson County, 
Solo. 
Failon ty ag Mines, Ine., Mineral 
County, Nev 
Graphite ____- 
enjamin Franklin Mine reactivation. 
Iron and steel scrap 
Revolving fund or purchase and resale of 
foreign scrap. 
ES a eee 
This is a fiber which can be substituted 
for jute. Fund will encourage planting 
and production of kenaf in Latin America 
sm in the United States of America. 


Purchase and resale. Procurement con- 
tract: National Lead Co., Santander 
Mine, Peru. 

Linseed oil 


Machine tools pool 


Magnesium. ____- 

Revolving fund to “purchase ‘magnesium 
from Government-owned reactivated 
plants and sell it at ceiling price to industry 
to meet defense orders. 

Manganese: 
Procurement contracts: 
International Mining Corp 
Deming, N. Mex., area 


E xpansion of domestic production, | 
Minerals exploration 
Domestic exploration, dev elopment, and 
mining of strategic and critical metals and 
minerals. The Government matches in 
varying proportion funds supplied by ap- 
plicant who will repay such amounts in the 
event project is successful. 
Molybdenum: 
Procurement contracts: 
Climax Molybdenum Corp 
San Manuel Copper Corp 
Nickel. _. 
Revolving fund for purchase and resale. 
Exploration and engineering, Nicaro, Cuba_| 
Rubber 
Revolving fund to pure hase natural rub- 
ber and resell to private industry or the 
stockpile. 
Tin and tungsten 
Procurement contract with U nited 
States Tin Corp. to develop a deposit of 
tin in Alaska. 


Borrowi ing | 
authority 


certified by 


| Date certified | 
DPA 








| 
| 
| 


Thousands 
$15, 000 


| 
| 
June 
| June 
| Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Mar. 
Aug. 


Apr. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


June 


June 
July 
Aug. 
May 
May 
June 
July 


June 


June 





9, 883 
675 
578 | 
2, 500 
200, 000 
337 | Mar. 
Mar. 


| 


Sept. 


Mar. 


21, 1951 


22, 1951 
28, 1951 


20, 1951 
27, 1951 
25, 1951 


5, 1951 
16,1951 | 


PROGRAM 


967 


Remarks 
| 


i 
rae 
G8! 


in operation by 

Under negotiation by GSA, 

Draft of letter of intent sub- 
mitted to contractor by 
GSA. 

Under negotiation by GSA, 

Letter of intent issued by 
GSA, 

Under negotiation by GSA, 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Under way in GSA. 


22, 1951 | 


11, 1951 


16, 1951 | 
20, 1951 | 


25, 1951 | 


9, 1951 
20, 1951 
23, 1951 
30, 1951 

9. 1951 
24, 1951 
20, 1951 
27, 1951 


20, 1951 


| ee 


27, 1951 


29, 1951 
25, 1951 


11, 1951 


24, 1951 
27, 1951 


16, 1951 | 


26, 1951 


In operation by Department 
of Agriculture. 


Program under way in GSA. 
Under negotiation by GSA. 


In operation by Department 
| of Agriculture. 

| Program in operation 
GSA, 


in 


Program under way in GSA, 





Under contract by GSA. 
| Sampling and concentrating 
hear 1 being investigated 
yv 
Draft of 1 # intent pre- 
pared by G 
Under a Bane ‘by GSA. 
Under investigation by GSA, 


Under way in Department 
of Interior. 


Under contract by GSA. 
Under negotiation by GSA, 
Program under way in GSA, 


Do. 
Do. 





Under Contract by GSA 


1 Excludes $125,000,000 reserve for direct loans by RFC not yet transferred. 
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Titanium: 
Procurement 
Corp. 
Purchase and resale program 
Tung oil 
Procurement contracts. 
Tungsten: 


contract: Titanium Metals 


Fund to guarantee domestic floor price of | 


$63 a short-ton unit for the next 5 years. 


Revolving fund to purchase on foreign | 
market and resell to industry or the | 


stockpile, 
Zine: 
Procurement contracts: 
Appalachian Mining Co_- 
Vinegar Hill Zine Co 


American Zine Co., Jefferson County, | 


Tenn. 

Eastern Smelting & Refining Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Neck City, Mo. 


| 
National Lead Co., Santander Mine, | 


Peru. 
Volcan Mines Co., Lima, Peru a 


International Minerals & Metals Corp_| 
(Mexican ore to be smelted in the | 


United States.) 


American Smelting & Refining Co., | 


Stevens County, Wash___-.. 
Purchase and resale_- x 


MINERALS 


Borrowing 
authority 
certified 


Thousands | 
$15, 000 


5, 000 | 
249 


14, 050 


| Apr. 
| May 
Mar. 2, 
July 6, 


18, 550 | 


| Apr. 9, 
| June 20, 


PRODUCTION 


PROGRAM 





Date certified 
by DPA 


July 


Aug. 22, 
19, 


June 


Mar. 


do 
do 
Oct. 


26, 


Aug. 20, 


Aug. 31, 


738 
4, 275 


do 


Sept. 20, 
16, 


Aug. 


19, 


30, 
20, 
24, 


1951 


1941 


1951 | 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 | 


1951 
1951 


} 


1951 
| 


1951 


1951 


1951 


| Letter of intent 


Remarks 


Letter of intent issued by 
GSA. 


In operation by Department 
of Agriculture. 


Program under way in GSA 


Do. 


Under contract by GSA. 
yo. 
Letter of intent issued by 
GSA. 
Under negotiation by GSA. 


Do. 


Action suspended at request 
of company. 
issued by 
GSA, 
Do. 


Program under way in GSA, 
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Compilation: Actions through DMA to DPA to GSA (May 11, 1951, oth 
I id cence ese agen meneneieonil 
Ousaiiolien: Actions negotiated and in final stages (within DMA, Pro- 
duction Expansion Division, May 11, 1951) ._-.__...-_--___--_-.------~-- 
Compilation: Actions through DMA to DPA (May 11, 1951, compiled by 
| RE ee EES AR Pa eee See eee Sad 
Compilation of ‘DMA metals and minerals exploration contrac ts ‘approved 
as of September 10, 1951: DPA (exhibit 99) -----_-__-___ paclsiaketsah 
Compilation, DPA: Tax amortization necessity certificates approved for 
metals and minerals as of August 18, 1951 (exhibit iinet conceit: 
Compilation of status of materials programs under section 303 of Defense 
Production Act, as of September 1, 1951: DPA (exhibit 100)_ ‘ 
Compilation of status of materials programs authorized under sec ction 308 
of the Defense Production Act, as of November 5, 1951: DPA (exhibit 
pO EE ER ERs ATER ITE ie Se ae nae Se SENS ae ee oe Cee ee T= a Oe 
Compilation; Procurement projects approved by DPA (April | 
Compilation: Utilization (as of September 30, 1951) of borrowing au- 
thority under section 304 (b), Defense Production Act, as amended: 
quarterly report on (prepared by DPA) (exhibit 113) -------_______. 
Construction: Application form for construction projects: NPA Form 
| ee ea ee oes 
Construction Order M—4A, new: NPA press release of August 3, 19% 51, 
a ee ae 
Construction Order M—4A, NPA, as amended, August 20, 1951 (exhibit 61). = 
Construction Order M-4A: NPA press release (September 24) and collated 
list of 71 interpretations of (exhibit 63)_..-__-_-_____________--_____ 
Construction regulations: NPA press release (October 17, 1951) on in- 
terpretation of term “Production equipment” as used in (exhibit 64)__- 
Contract, purchase, application for: DMA Form MF-—106 (exhibit 86) __ 
Contracts: Actions negotiated and in final stages (within DMA, Produc- 
tion Expansion Division, May 11, 1951) -_.-_--_--_--__---___---____- 
Contracts: Actions through DMA to DPA (May 11, 1951, compiled by 
SES ee Ta Wes ee ee Se a ry Me Se ¥ 
Contracts: Actions through DMA to evs to GSA (May 11, 1951, ‘compiled 
BAPE PRT EAST re ates SS LPR ES epee oe ae ee eee eee 
Contracts, additional, let as a result of certific ation by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator as of June 6, 1951 (submitted by GSA)_--______ 
Contracts, additional, let as a result of certification by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator as of June 30, 1951 (submitted by GSA)__--_-_- 
Contracts let as of April 3, 1951: GSA tabulation of_____________-- facing 
Contracts, procurement: General outline of terms and conditions__ 
Copper Cities Mining Co., copper contract : DMPA press release of Septem- 
RO cries Ps 2 CIN I acetic actrtahtetirntlandiecscterabere stiscbiiiciedincnes 
Copper contract with Copper Cities Mining Co.: DMPA press release of 
pee TOG. ee Un ie a remain 
Copper contract with Phelps-Dodge Corp.: DMPA press release of — 
ber 26, 1951 (exhibit 105)... OER: i Aniedmeniabnte tie 
Copper, lead, and zine in the United States : Relationship between price 
and mine production of (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, OPS; dated 
aD Mi ree * CI I le io teed ences kbentiedeceeae 
Copper: Operating margins allowed under former (World War II) pre- 
mium-price plan for copper, lead, and zine (including margin scale tables, 
formulas, and charts) --_-_- EA ae ne ee Scand 


82354—-52——-63 
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698 


698 
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470 
471 


880 


966 
264 
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820 
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Copper: Tabulation (prepared by WPB and dated March 15, 1943) of 36 
domestic copper projects recommended by the Copper Division, WPB, 
and denied by the ANMB Facilities Clearance Board or WPB Facilities 
Review Committee and Facilities Bureau_____---_-__-_--_----_- facing 

Costs, manganese program: Estimated, per budget calculations, May 5, 
1951 (prepared by DMA) 

Criteria and principles governing loan guaranties (issued by NSRB)_~—__- 

Criteria for evaluating proposed actions relating to procurement, commit- 
ments to purchase, and encouragement of exploration, development, and 
mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals__ erie: ; 

Criteria for processing loan applications: DPA 


D 


Defense Department press release of August 28, 1950: New stockpile 
policy to encourage domestic production of scarce materials____--_—_~ 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency. (See after DMPA.) 

Defense Minerals Administration. (See after DMA.) 

Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, Sist Cong.) (exhibit 1)_- 

Defense Production Act amendments of 1941 (Public Law 96, 82d Cong.) 
(exhibit S)_ 

Defense Production Act amendment of 1951, as adopted, to eliminate maxi- 
mum contingent liability method of determining amount of reserves re- 
quired for financing expansion programs and material acquisitions____ 

Defense Production Act: Loan regulations (NSRB) under the 

Defense Production Administration. (See after DPA.) 

Delegation of pomaeensy with respect to certain minerals and metals: NPA 
Delegation No. 5, as amended, May 22, 1951 (exhibit 15) 

Delegation of pet thet to process applications undér NPA Order M-—4 
(construction) : NPA Delegation No. 14, as amended August 3, 1951 
oo i | eT Sele Ge een 

Delegation of authority to ‘certain officers and agencies: DMPA Delega- 
tion No. 1 (exhibit 18)__-~_ 

Delegation of authority to DMPA to certify loans: DPA Delegation No. 
2 (exhibit 21) - 

Delegation No. 1, DMPA announcement of appointment ‘of DMP A Deputy 
Administrator and issuance of (exhibit 17) 4 

Delegation No. 2, DMPA: Deputy Administrator (exhibit 19) - 

Department of Defense press release of August 28, 1950: New stockpile 
policy to encourage domestie production of scarce materials____ 

Department of the Interior Order No. 2605: Defense Administration for 
Minerals, Power, Solid Fuels, and Fisheries__._-.-.-_-_-__________ = 

Department of the Interior Order No. 2605, amendment No. : : Administra- 
tions for Minerals, Power Solid Fuels, and Fisheries____ 4 oss. 

D’Ewart, Hon. Wesley A. of Montana, speech of, made before ‘the House 
of Representatives May 5, 1950: “Analysis of the Munitions Board stock- 
piling program, war requirements, and the exploitation of domestic min- 
eral deposits in times of emergency’ 

Directives. (See after initials of issuing agency or after subject matter.) 

DMA: Action negotiated and in final stages (within DMA Production Ex- 
pansion Division, May 11, 1951) __--___ picbiceenelta 

DMA: Actions through DMA to DPA (May 11, 195 51, compiled by DMA) __ 

DMA: Brief of proposed district manganese programs, submitted by the 
Defense Minerals Administration for the record of the hearings held 
by the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, — 10 and 11, 1951 (exhibit 
116) 

DMA: Domestic zine program ‘(proposed F ebruz iry 26, 1951) : “S-year guar- 
anteed minimum price and incentive bonus plan for expanded produc- 
tion of zinc_.....— 

DMA and DPA testimony (in part) eer a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, March 7, 8 and 9, 1951 (exhibit 111)- 

DMA Form DMA-1 for application of allocation of manganese ores (ex- 
hibit 31) ce Re = Sele, Ae see es Cle aoe A i adh a cee ia cncesth xecdhiads eS 

DMA Form DMA-2 for reporting monthly produce tion of manganese ° prod- 
ucts and consumption of manganese products (exhibit 32)- 

DMA Form DMA-3 for weekly report of manganese ore contracts and 
deliveries (exhibit 33) 
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DMA Form MF-4 for application for allocation of tungsten ores and con- 
centrates (exhibit 37) 

DMA Form MF-5 for monthly report of stocks, receipts, and disposition of 
tungsten ore and concentrates (exhibit 37) ~~ _-__ CE) Ee eee 

DMA Form MF-6 for monthly report of production of tungsten ores or 
concentrates (exhibit 37) PN a et 

DMA Form MF-100: Basie Technical data form (exhibit 40) ne 

DMA form letter which accompanies Form MF-100 (exhibit 41) —_- 

DMA Form MF-100: Form letter which accompanies (exhibit 41) 

DMA Form MF-100: Special instruction sheet for ee TT: (exhibit 
42) diaepiiscaticaetered 

DMA Form MI-101: "Application for Government loan in excess of $50), 000 
(exhibit 43) A a ERA NA Ot 

DMA Form MF-102: Application for Government loan not to exceed 

$50,000 (exhibit 44) 

DMA Form MF-103: Application for exploration project aid Agee ese to 
MO) (exhibit 79) : Siig aoe 

DMA Form MF-104: Operator's monthly progress report on exploration 
project (exhibit S3)_-___-__. 

DMA Form MF-—105: Application for : access road (exhibit 85) __ 

DMA Form MF-106: Application for pure hase contract (exhibit 86) ___-_ 

DMA Form MF-200: Exploration project contract (exhibit 80). -___ 

DMA Form MF-201: Mortgagor’s subordination agreement (exhibit 81)_ 

DMA Form MF-202: Landlord’s subordination agreement (exhibit 82)__ 

DMA Form MF+00: Application for quota adjustment for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies (exhibit 57 

DMA Industry Memorandum No. 2 to all serialized domestic mines (ex- 
ek) ar ee Ae pr ETT AS i 

DMA and Interior Department announcement of December 5, 1950, pledging 
cooperation to mining industry (exhibit 22) ~-______-__- 

DMA list of exploration project loans obligated through September 1951 
(exhibit 97) .._-_-. iw sh SE 

DMA Mineral Order 1 ~(MO- 1): Designation of scarce materials (ex- 
hibit 28 apinnitcemin 

DMA Mineral Order 2 Mc 2): “Manganese ‘ore, restrictions on deliveries 
and use (exhibit 29) ~~ ___ aie ate at 

DMA Mineral Order 2 aes ‘Amendment a Manganese o ore (exhibit 30) 

DMA Mineral Order 2 (MO-2 (See exhibits 31, $2, and 33, pp. 729-732, 
for forms used pursuant to M02.) 

DMA Mineral Order 3 (MO-—3): Zine ore, toll agreements (exhibit 34)__ 

DMA Mineral Order 4 (MO-4): Tungsten concentrates, directed deliveries 
(exhibit 35) Sept aisdedibis tn betes 

DMA Mineral Order 5 (MO-—-5): DMA press release of April 11, 1951, on 
mineral exploration program regulations issued by DMA (exhibit 77) 

DMA Mineral Order 5 (MO-5), as amended: Regulations governing Gov- 
ernment aid in defense exploration projects (exhibit 78) ———- 

DMA Mineral Order 5 (MO-5). (See exhibits 79, 80, 81, 82, and 83, pp. 
883-860, for forms used pursuant to MO—5; also, see exhibit 84, p. 864, 
for questions and answers on MO-5.) 

DMA Mineral Order 6 (MO-6): Tungsten ore, allocation authorizations 
required (exhibit 36)_--- Liincahitia. 

DMA Mineral Order 7 (MO-7) : Seri: alization of | mines, smelters, and min- 
eral processing plants (exhibit 38)_ 

DMA Mineral Order 8 (MO-S8): Molybde num ‘concentrates, restrictions on 
deliveries (exhibit 39) _ e spite ik ae cachet igsit Gacainneittcnpintibeetetaacseaieh 

DMA press release (Aug ust 7 1951) on priorities assistance to mineral 
industries under NVA Order M-7S (exhibit 53) 

DMA press release of April 11, 19 1, on mineral exploration program regu- 
lations issued by DMA (exhibit 77) --....---_-__-- . ; : 

DMA Procedural Instruction 1: Correspondence__ 

DMA Procedural Instruction 2: Procedures for processing applic: ations__- 

DMA Procedural Instruction 3: Procedure for fomulating DMA Com- 
modity programs bs NEE Ee SE CPR eee 

DMA Procedural Instruction 4: Organization. ‘6. eaghinem 

DMA Procedural Instruction 6: Internal procedure of DM A for proce essing 
applications for domestie projects pi! then B= 

DMA tabulation of status of exploration project applications from five 
Western States, duted October 12, 1951 (exhibit 98) 
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DMO 11 Defense Mobilization Order No. 11: Policy directive governing the 
issuance of tax amortization necessity certificates (exhibit 49) 

DMPA (Defense Materials Procurement Agency) : Address of Jess Larson, 
Administrator, before the American Mining Congress, October 22, 1951 
(exhibit 26) 

DMPA address of Jess Larson, Administrator, before the National Foreign 
Trade Council, October 30, 1951 (exhibit 27) . 
DMPA announcement of appointment of DMPA Deputy Administrator and 

issuance of DMPA Delegation No. 1 (exhibit 17) ~-------_------_----~ 

DMPA Delegation No. 1: Delegation of authority to certain officers and 
agencies (exhibit 18) _- 

DMPA Delegation No. 2: Deputy Administrator (exhibit 19) --.--._---_ 

DMPA, Executive Order 10281 establishing the, and redefining arrange- 
ments for defense loans (exhibit 11) ~~---__--- 

DMPA press release of September 24, 1951: Zine contract with Volcan 
Mines Co, of Lima, Peru (exhibit 102) -~--__--___ aes 

DMPA press release of September 24, 1951: Copper contract with © opper 
Cities Mining Co. (exhibit 108) gre eet ae 

DMPA press release of September 24, 1951: C opper contrac ts W vith North 
Butte Mining Co. (exhibit 104) 

DMPA press release of September 26, 1951: C opper contract with Phelps- 
Dodge Corp. (exhibit 105) 

DMPA press release of October 12, 1951: Flourspar contract with Ozark- 
Mahoning Mining Co. (exhibit yelp stat Panes 

DMPA press release of October 15, 1951: Cobalt- Nickel- C ‘opper contract 
with National Lead Co. (exhibit 107) 

DMPA press release of October 22, 1951: Zine contract for Mexican pro- 
duction with National Zine Co., Inc., (exhibit 108) 

DMPA, statement by the President of August 1, 1951, announcing his in- 
tention of creating the (exhibit 9) 

DMPA, statement by the President on signing Executive Order 10281 
creating the (exhibit 10) 

DPA Administrative Order No. 3: Organization and func tions of the Office 
of Resources Expansion 

DPA, agencies of the Federal Government that have a significant interest 
in strategic and critical metals and minerals (prepared by DPA) 

DPA compilation of DMA metals and minerals exploration contracts ap- 
proved as of September 10, 1951 (exhibit 99) 

DPA compilation of status of materials programs under section 303 of 
Defense Production Act, as of September 1, 1951 (exhibit 100) 

DPA compilation of status of materials programs authorized under sec- 
tion 303 of the Defense Production Act, as of November 5, 1951 (exhibit 
117) 

DPA compilation: 

Tax amortization necessity certificates approved for metals and min- 
erals as of August 18, 1951 (exhibit 112)_.._.____________________ 

Quarterly report on utilization (as of September 30, 1951) of borrow- 
ing authority under section 304 (b), Defense Production Act as 
amended (exhibit 113) 

DPA criteria for evaluating proposed actions relating to procurement, com- 
mitments to purchase, and encouragement of exploration, development, 
and mining of critical and strategic minerals and metals 

DPA criteria for processing loan applications_____-__---_-____-_________ 

DPA Delegation No. 2: Delegation of authority to DMPA to certify loans 
(exhibit 21) 

DPA and DMA testimony (in part) before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, March 7, 8, and 9, 1951 (exhibit 111)____ 

DPA, Executive Order 10200 establishing the (exhibit 7) 

DPA, information on certificates issued and status of borrowing authority, 
as of July 27, 1951, submitted by DPA 

DPA, letter of March 2 7, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Administra- 
tor, Defense Production Administration, requesting the appearance of 
DPA officials at hearings and information desired from each 

DPA list of basic materials and alternates, issue No. 3, released October 
29, 1951 (exhibit 110) 

DPA, major International groups concerned with metals and minerals (list 
prepared by DPA) 
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DPA, major United States Government committees concerned with metals 
and minerals (list prepared by DPA) 

DPA and NPA press releases (7) on all (60) emergency loans approv ed 
through August 28, 1951 (exhibit 101)-.---____.____________________- 

DPA press release of April 23, 1951, announcing procurement a 
adopted to help small business (exhibit 24) 

DPA press release of October 5, 1951: Former DPA authority to approve 
defense loans transferred to RFC as required by Executive Order 10281 
(exhibit 20)_______- Se NEE windadiichiseateheleateideddpiandn thc 

DPA press release of October 18, 1951: Tax amortization moratorium ends 
fommieit 00) iis ae per esa eee res aes 

DPA press release of October 30, 1951: Tax amortization URnNRNE re 
date postponed (exhibit 51) we a 

DPA press release of October 29, 1951, on list of basic ‘materials, issue No. 
3 (exhibit 109) 

DPA procedures for coordinating procurement ac tions and encouragement 
of exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic min- 
erals and metals (December 5, 1950) 

DPA procedures used for coordinating action on loan applications (No- 

vember 8, 1950) 

DPA, procurement projects approved by (April 1951) 

DPA, report on guaranteed loans (April 1951) -----____ 

DPA, report on loan applications by delegate agencies (March 2: 3, 1951) __ 

DPA, report on programs and projects approved and being considered 
(April 1951) 

DPA, report on tax amortization necessity certificates (March 22, 1951) __- 

DPA, status of loan application in DPA (March 26, 1951) 


E 


ECA Form WDR-40: Application for serialization of certain foreign mines 
(exhibit 59) 

Emergency agencies: DPA and DMA testimony (in part) before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, March 7, 8, and 
9, 1951 (exhibit 111) 4 

Emergency loans approved through August 28, 1951, DPA ‘and NP. A press 
releases (7) on all (70) (exhibit 101) 

ESA, letter of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Adminis- 
trator, Economic Stabilization Agency, requesting appearance of his 
economic adviser at hearings, and information desired _______~ a 

ESA (Economic Stabilization Agency) General Order No. 2: Functions 
with respect to price stabilization to be performed by the Director of 
OPS (exhibit 14) ocaahde 

Executive Order 10160: Providing for the preservation of records (ex- 
hibit : Tee i ae 

Executive Order 10161: Delegating certain functions of ‘the President un- 
der the Defense Production Act of 1950 (exhibit 3) ee «eee oe 

Executive Order 10169: Establishing the National Advisory ¢ ‘ommittee on 
Mobilization Policy (exhibit 4) 

Executive Order 10172: Designating the certifying authority with respect 
to the tax amortization of emergency facilities (exhibit 5)- Aneta 

Executive Order 10193: Providing for the conduct of the ‘mobilization 
effort of the Government (exhibit 6) ~------- 

Executive Order 10200: Establishing the Defense. Produc ‘tion " Administra- 
tion (exhibit 7) 

Executive Order 10281: Establishing the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency and redefining arrangements for defense loans (exhibit 11) 

Exploration program regulations issued by DMA: DMA press release of 
April 11, 1951, on minerals (exhibit 77) pda as hid 

Exploration program, mineral, questions and answers on the: DM A press 
release of May 14, 1951 (exhibit 84) * 

Exploration project aid pursuant to MO-5, application for: DMA Form 
po ee a | ee ee eee ae eee 

Exploration project applications from five Western States “dated Oc tober 
12, 1951: DMA tabulation of (exhibit 98) 

Exploration (project) contracts approved as of September 10, 1951: DPA 
compilation of DMA metals and minerals (exhibit 99) 
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Exploration project contract: DMA Form MF-—200 (exhibit 80) 

Exploration project—Landlords’ subordination agreement: DMA Form 
er ee Pe Bd ai ea iis ne ee ee 

Exploration project loans obligated through September 1951: DMA list of 
(exhibit 97) 

Exploration project—Mortgagor’s subordination agreement : 
MF-201 (exhibit 81) 

Exploration project, operator’s monthly progress report on: 
MF-104 (exhibit 83) 

Exploration projects, defense, regulations governing Government aid in: 
DMA Mineral Order 5 (MO-5), as amended (exhibit 78) 

Federal Reserve bank regulation V covering loan guaranties for defense 
production 

Fluorspar contract with Ozark-Mahoning Mining Co.: DMPA press re- 
pease GF Chetan TT BAe Ce BD oie ee ks 

Form CMP-4C, NPA: Application form for construction projects (exhibit 
6 

Form DMA-2 for reporting monthly production of manganese produc ts and 
consumption of manganese ores (exhibit 32) ~..-__-__-_-_____--------__~- 

Form DMA-3 for weekly report of manganese ore contracts and deliv- 
eries (exhibit 33) 

Form MF-—4, DMA: For application for allocation of tungsten ores and 
concentrates (exhibit 37) 

Form MF-5, DMA: Monthly report of stocks, receipts, and disposition of 
tungsten ore and concentrates (exhibit 37) 

Form MF-6, DMA: Monthly report of production of tungsten ores and 
concentrates (exhibit 37) 

Form MF-100, DMA: Basic technical data form (exhibit 40) ~~ ~.--_--___ 

Form MF-100, DMA: DMA form letter which accompanies (exhibit 41)_~ 

Form MF-100, DMA: Special instruction sheet for completing (exhibit 
42) 

Form MF-101, DMA: Application for Government loan in excess of $50,000 
(exhibit 43) 

— MF-102, DMA: Application for Government loan not to exceed 

$50,000 (exhibit 44) oars 

Form MF-108, DMA: Application for exploration project aid pursu: ant to 
MO-5 (exhibit 79) 

Form MF-104, DMA: Operator’s monthly progress report on =a 
project (exhibit 83) 

Form MF-105, DMA: Application for access road (exhibit 85) 

Form MF-106, DMA: Application for purchase contract (exhibit 86) 

Form MF-200, DMA: Exploration project contract (exhibit 80) Z 

Form MF-201, DMA: Mortgagor’s subordination agreement (exhibit 81) a 

Form MF-202, DMA: Landlord’s subordination agreement (exhibit 82)__- 

Form MF—00, DMA: Application for quota adjustment for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies (exhibit 57) 

Form NSRB-140: Application for tax amortization necessity certificate 
(exhibit 46) ‘ 
Form WDR-—40, EC A: Application for serialization of certain foreign 

mines (exhibit 59) 


GCPR (General Ceiling Price Regulation), OPS Supplementary Regulation 
41 to: Adjustment of ceiling prices for brown iron ore produced in 
Georgia (exhibit 70) 

GCPR, OPS press release of October 2, 1951, on Supplementary Regulations 
70 and 71 to: Ceiling prices on domestic and foreign lead and zine 
So ae | SE eee calabsid es ee Pe 

GCPR, OPS Supplementary Regulation 70 to: “Adjustments in ceiling 
prices for lead and zine produced in the United States (exhibit 75) ~__- 

GCPR, OPS Supplementary Regulation 71 to: Ceiling prices established 
on foreign lead and zine (exhibit 76). _ -__ verse 2 

GOR 2 (General Overriding Regulation 2), Amendment 1, “OPS” press re- 
lease on: Relaxing ceiling price regulations on certain sales of minerals 
and metals to GSA (exhibit 68) 

GOR 2, amendment 1, OPS: Exempting from price restrictions certain 
sales of minerals and metals to GSA (exhibit 69) 
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GOR 9, OPS press release (May 1, 1951) on: Mica and tungsten ores and 
sales to Federal agencies of tungsten concentrates pienonntals from foreign 
ores exempted from price control (exhibit 67) ; ‘ 

GOR 9, amendment 4, OPS press release (August 10, 1951) on: Exempting 
sales of certain minerals and metals from price control (exhibit 71) -- 

GOR 9, collation 1, including amendments 1-6, OPS: Price control ex- 
emptions of certain industrial materials and manufactured goods (ex- 
hibit 72)~- seaanletacibions 

Graphs. See also Relationship between price and mine production of lead, 
zine, and copper in the United States (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Was- 
son, economist, OPS, dated November 6, 1951 (exhibit 114) 

GSA: Actions through DMA to DPA to GSA (May 11, 1951—« ‘ompiled 
by ; 

GSA: Agreement between General Services Administration and the De- 
partment of the Interior for the purpose of providing cooperative oper- 
ating procedures under the Defense Production Act (dated January 9, 
1951) - ee 

GSA ame ndment to domestic tungsten purchase program regulations: 
Duration or program changed (exhibit 91) ee er ee et 

GSA chrome purchase program regulations governing shipments to Grants 
Pass, Oreg., purchase depot (exhibit 96)_-.__________________- 

GSA domestic manganese purchase program regulations “(Butte 
Philipsburg) (exhibit 93) 

GSA domestic manganese purchase program regulations (Deming) 
hibit 94) - 

GSA domestic tungsten purchase program regulations of May 10, 

(exhibit 89) 

GSA press release of April 21, 1951, announcing a domestic tungsten pur- 
chase program (exhibit 87)__~ ; ‘ we 

GSA press release of May 10, 1951, on domestic tungsten purchase " pro- 
gram regulations (exhibit 88) Z _ 

GSA press release of June 20, 1951, on amendment to” regulations of ‘do- 
mestic tungsten purchase program, duration of program (exhibit 90)__ 

GSA press release of July 21, 1951, on issuance of domestic manganese 
purchase program regulations (Butte, Philipsburg, and Deming dis- 
tricts) (exhibit 92) 

GSA press release of August 31, 1951, on chrome purchase . program for 
Grants Pass, Oreg., area (exhibit 95) 882 

GSA tabulation of contracts let as of April 3, 1951 ea ‘ing 52 

GSA tabulation of additional contracts let as a result of certific: ition ~~ 
the Defense Production Administrator as of June 6, 1951________ 576 

GSA tabulation of additional contracts let as a result of certification by 
the Defense Production Administrator as of June 30, 1951 eis 577 


H 


Hearings: DPA and DMA testimony (in part) before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, March 7, 8, and 9, 1951 (ex- 
hibit 111) iniblecas Seiliistssecs 

H. R. 6082 (Sist Cong., Ist sess.) : A bill to establish the Office of Federal 
Minerals Coordinator (introduced by Walter S. Baring, Nevada) 


I 


Industry Memorandum No, 2 to all serialized domestic mines, DMA (ex- 
hibit 58)- ® cada 

Information o on certificates. issued and sti itus of borrowing authority, as 
of July 27, 1951, submitted by DPA 

Interior Department: Agreement between Gel neral Services Administra- 
tion and the Department of the Interior for the purpose of providing 
cooperative operating procedures under the Defense Production Act 
(dated January 6, 1951) _--____-_ a 

Interior Department: Le tter of Mare h 22. 1951, from Chairman Murdock 
to Secretary of the Interior requesting appearance of Department and 
IoMA officials at hearings and information desired from each 

Interior Department and DMA announcement of December 5, 1950, pledg- 
ing cooperation to mining industry (exhibit 22) 

Interior Department Order No. 2605: Defense Administration for Min- 
GTRIS, POWEE, BOTs WWE, GRE Fierce cece ew ncccceuencno 16 
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Interior Department Order No. 2605, amendment No. 2: Administra- 
tions for Minerals, Power, Solid Fuels, and Fisheries__...--__--------_- 

Interior Department press release of August 19, 1951: Secretary Chap- 
man urges mobilization of Nation’s mineral resources (exhibit 25) 

Iron ore, brown, adjustment of ceiling prices for: OPS es 
Regulation 41 to GCPR (exhibit 70) _..........................-.- ¥ 


L 


Landlords subordination agreement (re pone RRS — : DMA Form 

MF-202 (exhibit 82) —___~- PSN ee Tori Mahisal ae 
Lead and zine, announcing OPS ; S ceiling price increases for: ODM press 

release of September 30, 1951 (exhibit 73) 

Lead and zine, ceiling prices on domestic and foreign: OPS press release 
of October 2, 1951, on Supplementary Regulations 70 and 71 to GCPR 
(exhibit 74) 

Lead and zinc, foreign, ceiling prices established on: OPS Supplementary 
Regulation 71 to GCPR (exhibit 76) 

Lead and zine produced in the United States, adjustments i in ceiling prices 
for: OPS Supplementary Regulation 70 to GCPR (exhibit 75) ~~ ------ 

Lead : Operating margins allowed under former (World War IL) premium 
price plan for copper, lead, and zine (including margin scale tables, 
formulas, and charts) —~ ‘ 

Lead, zinc, and copper in the United States: Relationship between price 
and mine production of (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, OPS ; dated 
November 6, 1951) (exhibit 114) 

Letter from John R. Steelman (assistant to the P resident ) to the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, dated August 10, 1950 (re Buy American 
Act of 1933) 

Letter (of March 22, 1951, from c ‘hairman Murdock) to Secretary of the 
Interior requesting appearance of Department and IMA officials at hear- 
ings, and information desired from each 

Letter of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Director, Office 
of Price Stabilization, requesting appearance to OPS officials at hearings 
and information = from each 

Letter (of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock) to the Administrator, 
Economic St: sbilization Agency, requesting appearance of his economic 
adviser at hearings and information desired 

Letter of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Administrator, 
Defense Production Administration, requesting the appearance of DPA 
officials at hearings, and information desired from each 

Letter of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, requesting the appearance of ODM officials at hear- 
ings, and information desired from each— en a eae 

Letter of April 6, 1951, from Fred Searls, Jr., president, “New mont Mining 
Corp., to the chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs.....-_-__-_ 

Letter of August 14, 1951, from ODM Director, C. E. Wilson to NPA Direc- 
tor, Manly Fleischmann, requesting 60-day moratorium on granting tax 
amortization certificates (exhibit 48) ~~. __ 

List (see also exhibits after “Compilation,” “Tabulation,” and ‘ ‘Report” ) 

List: Agencies of the Federal Government that have a significant interest 
in strategic and critical metals and minerals (prepared by DPA) 

List of basic materials, issue No. 3: DPA press release of October 29, 1951, 
on (exhibit 109) a Ae SPE Oe ae POOREST is are Re. 5 eS 

List of basic materials and alternates, issue No. 3, released October 29, 
1951: DPA (exhibit 110)_ 

List: Emergency loans approv ed through August 28, 1951: DPA and NPA 
press releases (7) on all (60) (exhibit 101)_- 

List of exploration project loans obligated through September 1951: 
DMA (exhibit 97)_- 

List: Major international groups concerned with metals and minerals 
(prepared by DPA) 

List: Major United States Government committees concerned with metals 
and minerals (prepared by DPA) 

MF-101 (exhibit 43) 
Loan: Application for Government loan in excess of $50,000: DMA Form 
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Loan: Application for Government loan not to exceed $50,000: DMA Form 
MF-102 (exhibit 44) 

Loan applications : DPA procedures used for coordinating action on Novem- 
ber 8, 1950) 

Loan applications: DPA criteria for processing 

Loan applications in DPA (March 26, 1951) : Status of 

Loan applications: Report (DPA) on, by delegate agencies (March 23, 
| eee Scheie dicigdtig i Mac dah indicia thelial 

Loans, guaranteed: Re port (DPA) on (April 1951) 

Loan guaranties for defense production: Federal Reserve Bank Regula- 
tion V covering __—- 

Loan guaranties: Criteria and principles governing (issued | by “NSRB)_- 

Loan regulations under the Defense Production Act 

Loans, defense: Executive Order 10281 redetining arrangements for, and 
establishing the Defense Materials Procurement Agency (exhibit 11) __ 

Loans, defense, former DPA authority to approve, transferred to RFC as 
required by Executive Order 10281: DPA press release of October 5, 
1951 (exhibit 20) 

Loans, delegation of authority to DMPA to certify : DPA Delegation No. 
= (emis Be)... 

Loans, emergency, approved through August 28, 19 51: DPA and NPA press 
releases (7) on all (60) (exhibit 101)_ Litt 

Loans, exploration project, obligated through “September. 19% 51: DMA list 
of (exhibit 97) --__ RES RIL : 


Major United States Government committees concerned with metals and 
minerals (list prepared by DPA)-_---~----. Cubinn timeless ——e 

Major international groups concerned with met tals and minerals (ist pre- 
pared by DPA)---------- ie 

Manganese: DMA Form (DMA- 2) for re porting monthly production of 
manganese products and consumption of manganese ores (exhibit 32}_~ 

Manganese ore: DMA Mineral Order No. 2 (MO-2), amendment 1 (ex- 
hibit 

Manganese ore contracts and deliveries: DMA Form (DMA— 3) for ' wee Aly 
SOON OE CCS Bi caine sce 

Manganese ore: Restrictions on deliveries and u use: DM A Mineral Order 
2 (MO-2) (exhibit 29) 

Manganese ores: Form DMA-1 for application of allocation of (exhibit 


Manganese programs, brief of district : Submitted by the Defense Mine “als 
Administration for the record of the hearings held by the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining, May 10 and 11, 1951 (exhibit 116) —_-_- 

Manganese program: Estimated costs per budget calculations, May 5 19: 51 
(prepared by DMA) 

Manganese purchase program regulations ( Butte, P hilipsburg, ‘and De ming 
districts): GSA press release of July 21, 1951, on issuance of domestic 
0 Ok: ee ees ee - e 

Manganese purchase program regulations (Butte and Pp hilipsburg) : GSA 
domestic (exhibit 93) a ; 

Manganese purchase program regulations (Deming) : “GS. \ domestic (ex- 
hibit 94) ___- _ saa _ 

Manpower requirements in met tal mining : ‘BIS report No. 11 “(dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1951) (exhibit 115) eae oa 

Materials, list of basic, issue No. 3: DPA press release of October i 29, 1951, 
on (exhibit 109) — 

meee als, list of basic, and alternates, issue No. 3, released October 29, 
Ee eS tikes ci betas eeantbiniiassgennentharniniinrini 

Materials programs authorized under section 303 of the. De ‘fense Pro- 
duction Act, as of November 5, 1951: DPA compilation of status of (ex- 
| et | ican acer Niclas Ateink -atealainairiantaiaaitigiadiinh sted adaintiianatn ass 7 

Materials programs under section 303 of Defense Production Act, 2 as of 
September 1, 1951: DPA compilation of status of (exhibit 100) 

MF-4, DMA Form: For application for allocation of tungsten ores and 
concentrates (exhibit 37) ‘“ P 
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MF-5, DMA Form: Monthly report of stocks, receipts, and disposition of 
tungsten ore and concentrates (exhibit 37) 

MF-6, DMA Form: Monthly report of production of tungsten ores or 
concentrates (exhibit 37) 

MF-100, DMA Form: Basic technical data form (exhibit 40)—~-~-~~ 

MF-100, Form: DMA form letter which accompanies (exhibit 41) 

MF-100, DMA Form: Special instruction sheet which accompanies (ex- 
hibit 42) 

MF-101, DMA Form: Application for Government loan in excess of $50,000 
(exhibit 43) 

MF-102, DMA Form: Application for Government loan not to exceed 
$50,000 (exhibit 44) 

MF-103, DMA Form: Application for exploration project aid pursuant to 
MO-5 (exhibit 7£ ee oe 

MF-104, DMA Form: Operator’s monthly progress report on exploration 
project (exhibit 83) 

MF-105, DMA Form: Application for access road (exhibit 85) 

MF-106, DMA Form: Application for purchase contract (exhibit 86)——_- 

MF-200, DMA Form: Exploration project contract (exhibit 80) 

MF-201, DMA Form: Mortgagor’s subordination agreement (exhibit 81) ~- 

MI°-202, DMA Form: Landlord’s subordination agreement (exhibit 82) - 

MF—400, DMA Form: Application for quota adjustment for maintenance, 

repair, and operating supplies (exhibit 57) 

Mica and tungsten ores and sales to Federal agencies of tungsten concen- 
trates produced from foreign ores exempted from price control: OPS 
press release (May 1, 1951) on GOR-9 (exhibit 67)- : 

Mineral Order 1 (MO-1) DMA: Designation of scarce “materi: us ‘(exhibit 

Mineral Order 2 (MO-2) DMA: Manganese ore—Restric tions. on deliveries 
and use (exhibit 29) 

Mineral Order 2 (MO-2) Amendment 1, DMA: Manganese ore( exhibit 30) 

Mineral Order 3 (MO-3) DMA: Zine ore, toll agreements (exhibit 34)-—-- 

Mineral Order 4 (MO—4) DMA: Tungsten concentrates, directed deliveries 
(exhibit 35) _ 

Mineral Order ! 5 (MO 5): “Miners 7 exploration program regulations issued 
by DMA: DMA press release of April 11, 1951, on (exhibit 77) 

Mineral Order 5 (MO-—5), as amended, DMA: Regulations governing Gov- 
ernment aid in defense exploration projects (exhibit 78) 

Mineral Order 5 (MO—5), as amended, DMA. (See exhibits 78, 80, 81, 
82, and 83, pp. 860-883, for forms used pursuant to MO-5; also see ex- 
hibit 84, p. 864, for questions and answers on MO-5). 

Mineral Order 6 (MO-6) DMA: Tungsten ore—Allocation authorizations 
required (exhibit 36) 

Mineral Order 7 (MO-7) DMA: Serialization of mines, , smelters, and min- 
eral processing plants (exhibit 38) 

Mineral Order 8S (MO-8) DMA: Molybdenum concentrates restrictions 
on deliveries (exhibit 39) : Rees ERE 5 

Molybdenum concentrates: Restrictions on deliveries : - DMA Mineral ‘Order 
8 (MO-S) (exhibit sag — 

Morgan, Dr. John D., J : Opinions and recommendations of Dr. John D. 
Morgan, Jr., on conbiilionelioin of domestic mineral resources and stock- 
piling (from “The Domestic Mining Industry of the United States in 
World War IT Pig e 

Morgan, Dr. John D., Jr. “The need for revision of incongruous r% rationali- 
zation plans that eialind ed the domestic mineral industry in World 
War IL” (By Dr. John D. Morgan, Jr., 1949) 

Mortgagor’s subordination agreement (re exploration project) : DMA Form 
MF-201 (exhibit 81)_ pM Sa 

MRO Order M-—78: Maintenance, repair, and operating supplies: NPA 
press release on mining industry (exhibit 52) 

MRO Order M-78, NPA: DMA press release (August 7, 1951) on priorities 
assistance to mineral industries under (exhibit 53) 

MRO Order M-78, NPA: Maintenance, repair, operating supplies, and capi- 
tal additions for mining industry (exhibit 54) WELL eS 

MRO Order M-78, amendment No. 1 to: NPA press release on (exhibit 55)— 

MRO Order M-78, amendment No. 1, NPA (exhibit 56) 
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MRO Order M-78: DMA Industry Memorandum No. 2 to all serialized 
domestic mines (re prierities procedures for domestic “producers” as 
defined in NPA Order M-78) (exhibit 58) 


N 


National Advisory Committee on Mobilization Policy, Executive Order 
10169 establishing the (exhibit 4) --__---__- 
National Lead Co., cobalt-nickel-copper contract with: DMPA press re- 
lease of October 15, 1951 (exhibit 107) - 
National Zine Co., Inc., zine contract for Mexican produe tion with: DMPA 
press release of October 5 22, 1951 (exhibit 108) 
Necessity certificates, tax amortization: 
Beguiations governing issuance of..__..____.._........_........... 
NSRB regulations on issuance of (exhibit 45) 
Report (DPA) on (March 22, 1951) 
Application form (NSRB- 140) for (exhibit 46) 
Approved for metals and minerals as of August 18, 19! 51 (exhibit 112)_ 
ODM press release (August 13, 1951) regarding policy directive and 
request for 60-day moratorium on granting of (exhibit 47) 
Letter of August 14, 1951, from ODM Director Manly Fleischmann, 
requesting 60-day moratorium on granting (exhibit 48) ~~ -__ “ 
ODM Defense Mobilization Order No. 11: Policy directive governing 
the issuance of (exhibit 49) 
Necessity certificates : 
Tax amortization moratorium ends: DPA press release of October 18, 
1951 (exhibit 50) 
Tax amortization precertification date postponed (exhibit 51) 
North Butte Mining Co., contract with: DMPA press release of September 
24, 1951 (exhibit 104) 
NPA (National Production Authority) Construction Order M-4A as 
amended, August 20, 1951 (exhibit 61) 
NPA Form CMP+4IC: Application form for construction projects (exhibit 


NPA Delegation 5, as amended May 22, 1951: Deiegation of authority with 
respect to certain metals and minerals (exhibit 15) 

NPA Delegation 14, as amended August 3, 1951: Delegation of authority 
to process applications under NPA Order M-4 (Construction) (exhibit 
16) 

NPA MRO Order M-78, Amendment No. 1 to (exhibit 56) 

NPA Order M-78: DMA press release (August 7, 1951) on priorities 
assistance to mineral industries under (exhibit 53) 

NPA Order M-78: Maintenance, repair, operating supplies, and capital 
addition for mining industry (exhibit 54) 

NPA press release (August 6, 1951) on mining industry MRO Order M-78, 
Maintenance, repair, and operating supplies (exhibit 52) ~-._._-__________ 

NPA press release (September 21, 1951) on Amendment No. 1 to Order 
M-78, Mining MRO supplies (exhibit 55) 

NPA press release of August 3, 1951, on new construction order M-4A 
(exhibit 60) 

NPA press release (September 24, 1951) and collated list of 71 interpreta- 
tions of construction order M-4A (exhibit 63) _—_- 

NPA press release (October 17, 1951) on interpretation of term “produc- 
tion equipment” as used in construction regulations (exhibit 64) _____- 

NPA (and DPA) press releases (7) on all (60) emergency loans approved 
ee bee ke | FE ee oe ee eee 

NSRB: Criteria and principles governing loan guarantees (issued by 
NSRB) Se Ee ones : 

NSRB-140: Application form for tax amortization necessity certificate 
(exhibit 46) 

NSRB regulations on issuance of tax amortization necessity certificates 
(exhibit 45) 


ODM Administrator Wilson: Testimony of, before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, January 18, 1951 (exhibit 23) 
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ODM (Office of Defense Mobilization) announcement of DMA Order No. 
1, creating a Committee on Foreign Supplies and Requirements (exhibit 
12) 

ODM: Basie poliices issued by ODM which control and limit scope of 
minerals programs (February 14, 1951) 

ODM order (DMO-1) creating a Committee on Foreign Supplies and Re- 
quirements (exhibit 13) 

ODM Defense Mobilization Order No. 11: Policy directive governing the 
issuance of tax amortization certificates (exhibit 49) 

ODM, letter of August 14, 1951, from ODM Director C. E. Wilson to NPA 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann requesting 60-day moratorium on 
granting tax amortization certificates (exhibit 48) _ iets PES 

ODM, letter of March 27, 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the ‘Director, 

Office of Defense Mobilization, requesting the appearance of ODM offi- 
cials at hearings, and information desired from each 

ODM press release (August 13, 1951) regarding policy directive and re- 
quest for 60-day moratorium on granting tax amortization certificates 
(exhibit 47) 

ODM press release of September 30, 1951, announcing OPS ceiling price 
increase for lead and zine (exhibit 73) 

ODM, report (first quarterly) to the President by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, Building America’s Might, dated April 1, 1951 

Operator’s monthly progress report on exploration project: DMA Form 
MF-104 (exhibit 83) 

Opinions and recommendations of Dr. John LD. Morgan, Jr., on mobiliza- 
tion of domestic mineral resources and stockpiling (from The Domestic 
Mining Industry of the United States in World War II, 1949) 

OPS amendment 1 to GOR 2, exempting from price restrictions certain 
sales of minerals and metals to GSA (exhibit 69) 

OPS Ceiling Price Regulation 19: Tungsten concentrates (exhibit 66) ___ 

OPS ceiling price increases for lead and zinc: ODM press release of 
September 830, 1951, announcing (exhibit 73) 

OPS, functions with respect to price stabilization to be performed by the 
director of : ESA General Order No. 2 (exhibit 14) 

OPS GOR 9, collation 1, including amendments 1 to 6: Price control exemp- 
tions of certain industrial materials and manufactured goods (exhibit 
72) 

OPS: Letter of March 2 , 1951, from Chairman Murdock to the Director, 
Office of Price Stabiliz: sien, request appearance of OPS officials at hear- 
ings and information desired from each 

OPS Ceiling Price Regulation 19: Tungsten concentrates (exhibit 65) -__ 

OPS press release (July 3, 1951) on GOR 2, amendment 1: Relaxing ceil- 
ing price regulations on certain sales of minerals and metals to GSA 
(exhibit 68) 

OPS press release (August 10, 1951) on amendment 4 to GOR %: Exempt- 
ing sales of certain minerals and metals from price control (exhibit 71) 
OPS press release (May 1, 1951) on GOR 9: Mica and tungsten ores and 
sales to Federal agencies of tungsten concentrates produced from foreign 

ores exempted from price control (exhibit 67)...~- 

OPS press release of October 2, 1951, on supplementary regul: itions 70 and 
71 to GC PR: Ceiling prices on domestie and foreign lead and zine (ex- 
hibit f 6 bei 5 Sede 

OPS, Prices of certain minerals, metals, and ferro-alloys for —— 
periods: A tabulation prepared by OPS : ae 

OPS: Relationship between price and mine production of lead, zine, and 
copper in the United States (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, econ- 
omist, OPS ; dated November 6, 1951) (exhibit 114)_~_.---___ 

OPS Supplementary Regulation 41 to GCPR: Adjustment of ceiling prices 
for brown iron ore produced in Georgia (exhibit 70) ~~~ ~~~ 

OPS Supplementary Regulation 70 toGCPR: Adjustments in ceiling prices 
for lead and zinc produced in the United States (exhibit 75) ~---_----_- 

OPS Supplementary Regulation 71 to GCPR: Ceiling prices established on 
foreign lead and zine (exhibit 76) ~~.-______. ee 


Page 
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Orders. (See after initials of issuing agency or after the word denoting 
type or subject matter of the order.) 

Organization and functions of the Office of Resources aca DPA 
Administrative Order No, $........................ 

Ozark Mahoning Mining Co., fluorspar contract with: DMPA press re elease 
of October 12, 1951 (exhibit eS LE oS et ae ee gi 


Phelps-Dodge Corp., copper contract with: DMPA press release of Sep- 
tember 26, 1951 (exhibit 105) 

Policies, basic, issued by ODM, which control and limit scope of mine rals 
program 

Premium price plan: Operating margins allowed under former (World 
War II) premium price plan for copper, lead, and zine (including margin 
scale tables, formulas, and charts) :. 

Press releases. (See after initials of issuing agency or after word denoting 
subject matter of the release.) 

Price control, exempti.ug sales of certain minerals and metals from: OPS 
press release on amendment 4 to GOR 9 (exhibit 71) - bales ae 

Price control exemptions of certain industrial materials and 1 mi nanufacture d 
goods: OPS GOR 9, collation 1, including amendments 1 to 6 (exhibit 72) 

Price and mine production of lead, zinc, and copper in the United States: 
Relationship between (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, economist, 
OPS, dated November 6, 1951 (exhibit 114) ee 2 eS 

Price: OPS press release (May 1, 1951) on GOR 9, mica . and tun; gsten 
ores and sales to Federal agencies of tungsten concentrates produced 
from foreign ores exempted from price control (exhibit 67) 

Price regulations on certain sales of minerals and metals to GSA, relaxing 
ceiling: OPS press release (July 3, 1951) on GOR 2, amendment 1 (ex- 
hibit 68) 

Price restrictions, exempting from, certain sales of minerals and metals 
to GSA: OPS amendment 1 to GOR 2 (exhibit 69) ------- -- 


Prices for tungsten concentrates, ceiling: OPS press. release (April 6, 
1951) on Ceiling Price Regulation 19 (exhibit 65) 
Price: Tungsten concentrates: OPS Ceiling Price Regulation 19 (exhibit 


Prices, adjustment of ceiling, for brown iron ore produced in - Georgia 
(exhibit 70) 
Prices of certain minerals, metals, and ferro-alloys for specified periods, 
Sa I ON oo cement Ai cemtgeanen twain mantener 
Price increases for lead and zinc, announcing OPS ceiling: ODM press 
release of September 30, 1951 (exhibit 73) 

Prices for lead and zine produced in the United States, adjustments in 
ceiling: OPS Supplementary Regulation 70 to GCPR (exhibit 75) 

Prices, ceiling, on domestic and foreign lead and zinc: OPS press release 
of October 2, 1951, on supplementary regulations 70 and 71 to GCPR 
(exhibit 74) 

Prices, ceiling, established on foreign lead and zinc: OPS ninncaistatieantted 
Regulation 71 to GCPR (exhibit 76) 

Procedural Instruction 1, DMA: Correspondence 

Procedural Instruction 2, DMA: Procedure for processing applic ations. 

Procedural instruction 3, DMA: Procedure for formulating DMA com- 
a I eo saniedieactanipaseenebies eedinncnen Fai te I eons RO 

Procedural instruction 4, DMA: Org anization 

Procedural instruction 6, DMA: Internal procedures of DMA for process- 
ing applications for domestic projects__ 

Procedures used for coordinating action on loan applications: DPA (No- 
vember 8, 1950) _ Se 

Procedures for coordinating proc urement actions and encouragement of 
exploration, development, and mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals: DPA (December 5, 1950) - 

Procurement contracts: General outline of terms and conditions______~~ 

Procurement projects approved by DPA (April 1951) 

Programs and projects approved and being considered: DPA report on 
(April 1951) _ 

Purchase contract, “applic ation for: DMA Form MF-106 (exhibit 86)____ 
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Q 


Quarterly report on utilization (as of September 30, 1951) of borrowing 
authority under section 304 (b), Defense Production Act, as amended 
(prepared by DPA) (exhibit 113) aa cles Se 

Questions and answers on the mineral exploration program: DMA press 
release of May 14, 1951 (exhibit S84) 


R 


Regulation. (See after initials of issuing agency or after the word denot- 
ing the type of regulation.) 

Regulation V covering loan guaranties for defense production: Federal 
Reserve bank 

Regulations governing issuance of tax amortization nec essity certificates_ 

Relationship between price and mine production of lead, zine, and copper in 
the United States (prepared by Dr. Chester R. Wasson, economist, OPS, 
dated November 6, 1951) (exhibit 114) ‘ aitancabipidin 

Report. (See also after Compilation, List, and Tabulation. ) 

Report (DPA) on loan applications by delegate agencies (March 23, 1951) _ 

Report (DPA) on tax amortization necessity certificates (March 22, 1951) — 

Report (DPA) on guaranteed loans (April 1951) 

Report (DPA) on programs and projects approved and being considered 
(April 1951) 

Report No. 11, BLS: Manpower requirements in metal mining (dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1951) (exhibit 115) 

Report, quarterly, on utilization (as of September 30, 1951) of borrowing 
authority under section 304 (b), Defense Production Act, as amended 
(prepared by DPA) (exhibit 113) 

Report (first quarterly) to the President by the Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization: Building America’s Might (dated April 1, 1951) 

Road, access, application for: DMA Form MIF-105 (exhibit 85) 


8 


Searls, Fred, Jr., letter from, dated April 6, 1951, to the chairman, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Searls, Fred, Jr.: Government service 

Serialization of mines, smelters, and mineral processing plants: DMA 
Mineral Order 7 (MO-7) (exhibit 38) 

Small Business Committee, Senate: Testimony of ODM Administrator 
Wilson before the, January 18, 1951 (exhibit 23 

Small Business: DPA press release of April 23, 1951, announcing procure- 
ment policies to help (exhibit 24) 

Speech: Address of Jess Larson, DMPA Administrator, before the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, October 22, 1951 (exhibit 26) 

Speech of Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart, of Montana, made before the House of 
Representatives, May 5, 1950: “Analysis of the Munitions Board stock- 
piling program, war requirements, and the exploitation of domestic min- 
eral deposits in times of emergency’ 

Special instruction sheet for completing ‘DM. \ Form MF-100 (exhibit 42)_ 

Statement by the President of August 1, 1951, announcing his intention 
of creating the Defense Materials Procurement Agency (exhibit 9)_--- 

Statement by the President on signing Executive Order 10281 creating 
the Defense Materials Procurement Agency (exhibit 10) 

Status of loan applications in DPA (March 26, 1951) 

Steelman (Assistant to the President) letter of August 10, 1950, to the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board (Re. Buy American Act of 1933) __- 

Stockpile policy, new, to encourage domestie production of scarce ma- 
terials: Department of Defense press release of August 28, 1950 

Stockpiling: Steelman (Assistant to the President) letter of August 10, 
1950, to the Chairman of the Munitions Board (Re. Buy American Act 


Supplementary Regulation 41 to GCPR, OPS: Adjustment of ceiling prices 
for brown iron ore produced in Georgia (exhibit 70) 
Supplementary regulations 70 and 71 to GCPR, OPS press release of 
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October 2, 1951, on: Ceiling prices on domestic and foreign lead and 
zine (exhibit 74)__ 
Supplementary Regulation 70 to GL P R, OPS: Adjustments. in ceil ng prices 
for lead and zine produced in the United States (exhibit 75) 
Supplementary Regulation 71 to GCPR, OPS: Ceiling prices established 
on foreign lead and zine (exhibit 76) ---______. . 


T 


Tabulation. (See exhibits after “Compilation”, “List”, and “Report.” 

Tabulation of contracts let as of April 3, 1951: GSA___ .--faci oll 

Tabulation: Prices of certain minerals, metals, and ferro- alloys for speci- 
fied periods, a tabulation prepared by OPS____-_~_- 

Tabulation (prepared by WPB and dated March 15, 1943) of 36 domestic 
copper projects recommended by the Copper Division, WPB, and denied 
by the ANMB Facilities Clearance Board or WPB Facilities Review 
Committee and Facilities Bureau 

Tabulation: Report (DPA) on loan applic ations | by delegate agencies 
March 23, 

Tabulation: Report (DP A) on tax amortization necessity certificates 
(March 22, 1951)- am a 

Tabulation: 

Status of loan applications in DPA (March 26, 1951) 
Report (DPA) on guaranted loans (April 1951) 

Tabulation of contracts: 

Additional, let as a result of certification by the Defense Production 
Administrator as of June 6, 1951 (submitted by GSA) “ 
Additional, let as a result of certification by the Defense P rodue tion 

Administrator as of June 30, 1951 (submitted by GSA) 

Tabulation: Information certificates issued and status of borrowing au- 
thority, as of July 27, 1951, submitted by DPA___- 

Tabulation of status of exploration project applications from five Western 
States, di ited October 12, 1951 (exhibit 98) ~- < 

Tabulation: “Relationship between price and mine production of lead, 
zinc, and copper in the United States” (prepared by Dr. Chester R. 
Wasson, economist, OPS; dated November 6, 1951) (exhibit 114)_--_-- 

Tax amortization necessity certificate : 

Application form (NSRB-140) for (exhibit 46) 

NSRB regulations on issuance of (exhibit 45)_--_ 

Report (DPA) on (March 22, 1951) ----- 

Approved for metals and minerals as of August 18, 1951 (exhibit 112)-- 

ODM press release (August 13, 1951) regarding policy directive and 
request for 60-day moratorium on granting of (exhibit 47) 

Letter of August 14, 1951, from ODM Director C. E. Wilson to NPA 
Administrator Manly Fleischman, requesting 60-day moratorium 
on granting (exhibit 48) 

ODM, Defense Mobilization Order No. 11, policy directive governing 
the issuance of (exhibit 49) —_- 

Tax amortization moratorium ends: DPA press release of October 18, 1951 

(exhibit. 50)....._..- 7 

Tax amortization prec ertific: ation di ite postponed : DPA press release of 
October 30, 1951 (exhibit 51) 

Technical data form, basic: DMA Form MF-—100 (exhibit 40)—-- 

Testimony of ODM Administrator Wilson before the Senate Small Business 
Committee, January 18, 1951 (exhibit 23) _- em 3 

“The need for revision of ingruous ration: ization plans that hampered 
the domestic mineral industry in World War LL” (by Dr. John D. Morgan, 
oe: | ee x ceabieabecatia 

‘Tungsten : 

American Tungsten Association: Articles of incorporation 
American Tungsten Association membership 

Tungsten concentrates: Directed deliveries, DMA Mine ral “Order 4 (MO-4) 
(exhibit 

Tungsten ore: Allocation authorizations required: DMA Mine ral Order 6 
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